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ADVERTISEMENT *TQ THE NEW EDITION. 


Tub "rapid sale of a large impression of The Black Book has 
speedily afforded an opportunity for again subjecting it to severe 
reysion, this «t has undergone in every department. Besides 

improving* the arrangement, the Lists of Places, Pensions, and ■ 
Pluralists have been carefully corrected, and the illustrative 
notes revised. The reductions in salaries and allowances, the 
settlement "of the Civil List, and other economical arrange¬ 
ments of Ministers^ either actually effected, or in contemplation, 
have been noticed. 

Besides correction, rftany parts have been greatly enlargedpas 
thotsft on the Church, Legal Sinecures, the Bank of .England, 
and East-India Company; in the former a section has been 
added on the Numbers,’Wealth, and Educational Efficiency of the 
Dissenters ; and in the last have ^een comprised the chief facts 
and considerations involved in th% approaching renewal mf Ac 
charters of these two powerful associations. In adiT^tion, several 
now chapters have been introduced op subjects of immediate 
nation# interest; one on the Origin anid Piesent State of C° K - 
roRATioNs in Oities ANnmTow-Ns, and on* Companies* 
Guilds and Fkaternities : these form brandies of # the 
ancient institutions of the counUy, and an account of them w as 
essential to the completeness of our work. A tjn&pUr ]}as been 
added on the Principles of Pinancy, Abuses in tfte Go'jjernnmut 
Exjieuditure, and the Workings of Taxation. Also a Precis 
of the House or Common^, Pa#t, Present, aiuhtAcome; witli 
details illustrative^of the Reform JBill, and the present stu*<' . >i 
}>arties «nd opinions. 
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« t t 

In tlic Appendix will be fo uncTmany ^fiew arteries ancj^table£ 
jf value, as those on the Ecclesiastical Patronage oV*the Mobility 
—fthe House of Lords—Inns of Coi/t—Church Rates—-?ftiuity 
College—Colonial .Statistics—Civii Contingencies—Remarks 
on the Report;* on Irish Tithed—Commissioners of Sewers— 
Lay and Clerical Magistrates, &c. 

Notwithstanding our anxiety to be correct, we cannot De sure 
that in every case we have succeeded* Our work is an assem¬ 
blage of facts and principles, and it would be wonderful, if? in so 
great a number, some errors had not escaped vigilance. Of 
errors of intention we know we are guiltless; of,those wiped 
have originated in the inaccuracy of the official l'eturns *and 
other sources of information on which we have relied, we cannot 
be so confident. 

r • 

All parliamentary and public documents, whatever could 
throw light *n the Ecclesiastical Establishments, the Civil List 
and Hereditary Revenues, the Courts of Law and Judicial AcJ- 
mRii strati on, the Aristocracy, Public Offices, Funding System, 
Public. Revenue, Pensions, Sinecures, and other departments of 
our work, have been consulted. Our object has been an honest, 
one, and we have sought to attain it by honest means: nothing 
has been exaggerated, nor lyis a single fact been wilfully mis¬ 
stated ; we needed not the, aid of falsehood, our case bein<r 
strong cnopgh without it, and we refer to the references on our 
pages to attest the veracity of <Jur sources of intelligence. The 
statements we have male we shall at all times be ready to 
defend, but cannot answer tic those which have been mis¬ 
takenly imputed to us. It has unfortunately happened, either 
fiom similarity of name or other circumstance, many represen¬ 
tations .have kyen placed to our account with which we had 
nothing, in common, and of .which* any one might be convinced 
by reference to our publication. In a high quarter we have 
been most 1/ijustly aspersed .-'We believe it was unintentional; 
but, consistently with honoiq, atonement ought to have been 
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maddkby opeftracknowjeilgeipenj; in tlie same place where the 
injury was inflicted. Instead of exaggeration we have leaned 
.to aft-opposite course ; wmsnejter we had doubts* from the ab¬ 
sence *of authentic infornlatjpn, about the •correctness of a 
statement, we omitted it altogether: if, in the statements of the 
emoluments of indivMuals, the errors on the side 6f redundancy 
were Compared with those of deficiency, we know—and many 
names inscribed on our pages know too—which, wouluT prepon¬ 
derate. These, however, are tEe evils of a day, while the good 
we have done will be lasting. By the improvement of the Game 
Laws thd*$.ristoeracy have torn out one leaf from our pages ; 
when, in like manner, they have torn out the rest, our labours* 
will cease—and not till then. 

The Black Booh is the Encyplopedia of English politics for 
the Georgian era, and will last as long as the abuses it exposes 
shall endure. It. was, originally, brought out, in periodical 
^numbers twelve years ago, and laboured under the disad¬ 
vantages incident to’that mode of publication. Defective as 
tl«? publication was, it excited unusual interest; though ill- 
arranged, rough in manner, and incorrect in matter, it con¬ 
tained a striking development of Oligarchical abuse, and thus 
fixed the attention of the public. It was oftentimes reprinted, 
and upwards of 14)000 copies were sold, almost without the 
expense .of advertisement, or any of those helps, from literary 
notices which are usually deemed essential to give celebrity to 
the Reductions of the press. In the edition of last year an 
endeavour was made to.remtsiy tlie defects of. the first uitfler- 
takiug; in this we flatter ourselves the task ha* been pearly 
completed. 

The object of the Editor at first was, andptfbw Japs been, to 
show flic manifold abuses"of an,unjust and oppressive sy^em ; 
to show the dire calamities it has inflicted on the country, and 
by what ramifications of influence it has been supported. 

Government .has been a corporation, and* had the same 
interests and the same principles of action as monopolists. It 
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has been supported by other corporations; the Cittlrch hy 1 been 
one, the Agriculturists anothift; the Boroughs a' thml, the 
Eafet-India Company a fourth, hnd^thc Bank of Engknd.a- 
t fifth: ell these, r and interests likatfcfese, constituted the citadel 
and oei-works of its strength,"and the { first object of each has 
Been to shun investigation. We have, however, rent the vail; 
those who before doubted may, if tllfey please, come ancl see, 
and be convinced. * 

In lieu of the qjd system we are told a new one is in pro¬ 
gress of being substituted; intelligence, not patronage, is to 
form the pivot of public authority: the idea is a'grand-one,—ibis 
‘worthy of the age, and we wait in hope to see it practically 
realized. 

In conclusion we must observe .that many opinions have 
been introduced, from which, we doubt not, our readers will 
dissent; we regret this, but it is unavoidable. Our object has 
been Truth, not to compromise with error, nor knowingly 
pansier to any prejudice, aristocratic or democratic. We have 
an aversion to war, foreign and domestic; nor do we hive 
spoliation either on the part of the People or their Rulers. The 
land is full of miseries; we share them not, neither do we 
prcflit by them; but it is the 'impulse of our nature to wish to 
see them alleviated. In plact: of a bad government we wish a 
good one substituted; for it is not individuals, but the'power of 
the State, directed by intelligence, which must administer to 
tke^jnaladies of a nation.* And even wisdom and good niten- 
tions, without co-operation oh thfe part of the community, would 
he unavailing. Public disorders of long standing and ex¬ 
tremely complicated require deliberation as well as remedial 
applications.' filt while we crave, indulgence for an Admi- 
nistA tion' we believe patriotic, it must be an indulgence 
accompanied ^ ith constant watchfulness, and even suspicion, 
on the part ot the People. 


March 1CM, 1832. 
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,our Dedication, written about a twelvemonth since, we ex~ 

pressed a want of confidence in the Whig Ministry. In the 

• • 

interval they have gained on our esteem. * They mean well, but 

the difficulties they have to surmount are great, jj^rra^ed 

• * • * 

against them ore all the interests identified with public abuses, 

and fyiich have so long flourished bf the^ruin of the country; 

but they must be compelled teayicld. *The People are quiesceift; 

it is the quiescence of hope : should doubt prevail, they will 

rise iu their might and scatter the baud—the bjctio^usjauid that 

• t . 

would interpose its selfish ends between the weal of taventyfour 

millions of persona. 

The People have nobly done their duty, and Ministers must do 
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theirs. In the words of their ch^ef, (hey are individually pledged 
to die Reform Bill; it is the tepui/: of administration. j They, 

, know their power*; and to have fy‘:ld office so long without the 

«■- * ' r * 
means and determination to accomplish the public wish, would 

have beep basely perfidious, —it would have been treachery to the 

nation. Their honour is bound up in the Bill—our patiiotic 

r r 

Monarch is faithful—the People are unanimous—and it must be 

i, «r 

carried in all its integrity. Every interest in the' empirejis 
abased, shaken, or powerless, except that of Reform, and it 
must triumph: it is essential to the harmony of the Constitution 
and the peacq of the community. 

Hitherto, in their domestic policy, Ministers have claims pn 

4 

the confidence of the public. In Ireland they have endeavoured 
to substitute national interests and toleration, for the reign of 

i 

factions and religious feuds. They have not fomented plots, 
nol- son.*ght by new laws to abridge popular liberties. They have 

c 0 

entered on the Augean stable of judicial abuses. They have 

i , 

cut down if part of ( our'fenormous establishments; they.* have 
£ 

even touched their own salaries, dad meditate further reductions. 

, In the work of economy has consisted their greatest difficulty; 

it tends fo geneejte opposition and discontent among those who 
. ' o i 

ought to be their servants, and, by impairing future prospects, 
dilutes the ie{i of mercenary supporters; but it has conciliated 
, the esteem of the People. < 
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IX 


Abroad thffr have maintained Jjeace and leaned to the side of 
constitutional governments. \ The battle of continental freedom 
is not yet won'. A terrible phalanx is couched in the North and 


East, wjjich waits only the acquiescence or neutrality of this* 
country to open a new* crusade against liberal institutions. 

Whil£ England and France are united, the hordes of Tyrants will 

• • 

not break from their ambush. Englishmen are awake! Feudal 
pretexts of national rivalry and hereditary hate will not excite , 
hostile feelings towards a nation with which so many interests 
in commott ought to unitfe them in amicable bonds. They 
rightly appreciate the Aberdeen school of foreign politics; they 
trill not again suffer the produce of industry to be squandered 
anfPfuture calamities entailed in support of aristocratic wars, 
—in support of wars fp defend Misrule fit home and Despotism 
abroad! 

So long as Ministdlf pursue natkmal objects, thqy will W sup¬ 


ported They have opposed,to them only tha! delinquent 
Muster-roll with whose names are associated every lavish grant 

• j 

—every attack on public liberty—every insolence»of authority 
for the last forty years. That they should be vanquished*by a 
set like this, when supported by the PeopfcJ is*impossible. 
While, however, we seek for thenf popular aid, it is, repeat, 
an aid accompanied with hnceasing vigilance.' government is 
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power, and its agents will luxjhriata in -the enjoyment^ivithout 

strict responsibility. Its inherent tendency is to abuse, flot to 

» • 

improvement. Individuals are^ slow to reform Without impera- 

* 4 , f 

tive motives'; governments are still more reluctant: they are 

always .prompt to bequeath the redemption of their follies to 
% 

their successors; while posterity has cause to lament that 
justice has not been contemporary with guilt. 


March 11th, 1832 . 
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To the People our fabours may be fitly inscribed—they arc the 

• • 

tribunal of last resort*—also the victims of Misrule,—and *to 
theflrl* therefore, may be properly dedicated a.record*of the 
abuses from which they have long suffeijed, and of tire means 
by which they may be alleviated. 

All the blessings the nation oug^it to enjoy have been «*atet- 

• • » 

cepted,—the rewards of industry, science, and virtue have been 
dissipdjted in iniquitous wars abroad-fat home, in,useless es¬ 
tablishments, in Oligarchical luxury, folly, and profusion. 

If we wanted proof of misgovemment—of incapa$ty and tur¬ 
pitude—Ireland affords a frightful example: it is not Mr. O’Con¬ 


nell who causes her agitation; he is only one the fruits of 
Tyranny,—an effect, not the causej of the disorders, which l|fve 


originated in the negject of Jier vast resources, ii^a^unemployed 


population, an absentee proprietary, and a plundering church. 
To the wKitchcdness of Ireland. England is fast anuroachintr. and 
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just as little from the efforts of injlividudl disturbers. It is^ndt 
the manufacturing, but the agricultural distnets ^hich are now 
excited; these.have always fojm/ri the exclusive domain df 
the Olergy and^ Aristocracy, ;-ithe rural population is exactly 
“what tithes); game-laws, the country magistracy, Chuieh-of- 
Englandistb, and a luxurious and nen-resident priesthood have 
made them. ‘And what do wg behold ? The people liavp risen 
against their pastors and landlords, and have resorted to nightly 
outrage and revenge—the last resort of the oppressed for wrongs 
for which neither remedy nor inquiry has been vouchsafed. . 

We are not of the number of those who inculcate patient 
submission to undeserved oppression. A favourite toast of Dr. 
Johnson was, “ Success to an insurrection of the Blacks !’’ 
Shall we say—Success to the rising of the Whites ! We 
should at once answer yes, did ( we not think some measures 
would'be speadily adopted to mitigate the bitter privations'and 
avert the further degradation of the labouring classes. 

A new era, we are told, is about to commence:—no more 
liberWride wars—no more squanderings %f the produce of in¬ 
dustry in sinecures and pensions—and, above all, reform is to 
be conceded. We waitVi patience. Our diseases arc manifold 

• t . ‘ 

and require many remedies, but the last is the initiative of all 
the rest, involving at once the destruction of partial interests— 
of monopolies, corn-laws, judicial abuse, unequal taxation,— 
and givingrfulNreight and expression to the general weal and 
inf^lligeace. If Ministers are honest, they deserve and will 
require all tlji support the People can give them to overturn a 
system which \s the reverse: if they are not, they will be soon 
passed under the ban of their predecessors, with the additional 
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xiii 


nfamytif haijng.deceited b/ pljdgcs which they never meant 
:o rcddfem.* We have hop', but no confidence. * 

• « , . \ I , * 

Public opinio*, and nor Fjarliament, is* omnipotent; ^ it is 
that which has effected ^11 tlie {food which ha« been accom- 

• ' * I 

plished, *and it is that alone which must effect the^ remainder. 
Unfortunately, Government can never be better constituted 
than ft is for the profit of*those who share in its administration ; 
they have no interest in change, and their great mpxims of rule 

are,—first*Vo concede nothing, so long as it can with safety be 

• • 

refused ; secondly, to concede as little as possible; and, lastly, 
only to concede that little when every pretext for delay and 
postponement has been exhausted. Such are the arcana of 
those from whom reform is to proceed, and it is unnecessary to 
suggest the watchfulness, unanimity, and demonstrations by 
wlfif^i they must be opposed. • 

Some of the Ministers are honest—they ary all ingenious, 
and, no doubt, will have an ingeniouS plan, with many in¬ 
genious arguments for its support concocted for our acceptarjie, 
—a plan with many" tonvolution^J cycles, and cpicycles^-and, 
perhaps, endeavour to substitute the shadow for tHfc substance ! 
But it will avail them nothing; the ^ilan^p is deranged, and it 
must be adjusted by a real ina*ease of democraticjpower. , Si*e 
remedy, too, must be one of immediate action, neft of gradual 
incorporation; it must not be patch-work—no disfranchising of 
non-resident voters—the transfer of the right ot toting to 
great towns—the lessening of efection expenses—and strfff of 
that sort. Such tinkering will «ot merit discRssVm, and would 
, leave tl|e grievance precisely in its original state! 
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We liave fully stated our v^ewS on the subjeof in tjie «t»n- 
cluding article of our work: by their accomplishment * & real 
reform would ib£ obtained, and fill 'good would fpllow in their 
train., Our fyst wishes are,'that th<) People, to whom we 
dedicate our labours, will be firm—united—and persevering; 
and, rely upon it, we are on the eve of as great a social re¬ 
generation as the destruction* of Feudality, the abasement of 
Popery, or any other of the memorable epochs which have 
signalized the progress of nations. 

• February lat, 1831 . 
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A*DDENJ)UM. 


MINISTERIAL PLANS ON TITHES'. 

Wf. thought of submitting some observations on the recontlfcports of 
the two < Houses of Parliamffct on lysh tithes, and fhe resolutions 
founded upon them, but, in looking over what we have written, we find 
the subject has been nearly exhausted in our copiolis articles on the 
my ted churches of £]pgiand and Ireland. If the projeef of Ministers 
for converting arrears of tithes in Ireland into debts of the crown, and 
levying thenfby government process, be enforced, it concedes at once the 
important principle in dispute as to the tenure of church property. If an 
evasion of tithes may be prosecuted by the attorney-general, like an eva¬ 
sion of^the excise or revenue laws, then is the income of the church 
identified withnho income of the State, and the clergy admitted to be the 
stipendiaries of the public. Nothing, however, we apprehend, will ulti¬ 
mately result from the government measure: these are net the times to 
hat den the tithe laws, and convert what has been hitherto treated as a 
civifdelinquency, when coirtoiitted by a whole body of Christians, intom 
criminal charge when committed by*an entire kingdom. Ministers in 
this, *as other emergencies, will be compelled to succumb td events. 
Public opinion obviously points to two inevitable conclusions,—first, the 
abolition of the Irish proteStant establishment as a national church; and, 
secondly, the appropriation of the tithes and ecclesialtical revenue to thee 
wants of society, and not suffering the former to be amalgamated,with* 
the rents of the landlords^ • m • 

The increasing numbers and wealth of Dissehters indidfte that the 
fate of tithes in Ireland involve^ their fate in England. Stffch are the 
conflicting claims of religionists that in all mefsttres of general improve- 
, nient, wnother as respects popular education or parliamentary reform, 
the Government is embarrassed rather than supported by its alliance with 
any; and we donbt not the question will soon arise whether «t would not 
be better policy for the State to withdraw its support from the privileged 
worship, rather than be compelled to adopt the alternative, which will be 
speedily forced upon its consideration, of granting a common support 
both to separatists and members of the national church.** * • 

(n these movements there is nothing to excite alarm; least qf all* is 
the .prompt extinction of tithe. It is mi impolitic and ijppovcrishibg 
impost condemned by Mr. Pitt and every statesman of eminence, .and 
the only miracle is that "it has Seen sfb long upheld. Th# attempt to 
confound rent with tithe is monstrous. One is as much private property 
:if? the wages of the* operative, and every one, rich or poor, is alike 
iuterested*in*maintaining its inviolability. The difference between them 
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;rvanf of the public. . , 

r The most^fficult part of the question is the settlement of existing 

interests . i* sikistantial difference has always ^appeared to us .to 
subsist between the claims of,the clerical and lay-tithe owner, and 
we hare expressed as much on a former occasion (p. 91). lieyontl 
' a life interest we'imagine no one would claim a compensatipn for the 
clergy, and even for this it would be fair^o accept a compromise. It is 
a plain tase of bankruptcy, and in liou of receiving the full value they 
must bo content with a dividend If sucSi is their lot, they wilj not be 
alone in misfortune. What a sinking in the condition of most classes at 
this moment, and how many fortunos have been cut from under the pos¬ 
sessors within the last twenty years! What jluctaatigns have been 
wrought by changes in the currency, the introduction of machinery, and 
improvements in mercantile law! The clergy cannot expect to bo exempt 
from the vicissitudes of life. They ought, themselves, to practise the 
precepts of resignation it has been their duty to inculcate in others, and 
place their affections on treasures more enduring than temporal pos¬ 
sessions. 


If the occupation of the clergy begone, it is their own fault,and they 
have only thimiselves to blame. Government has always been prompt 
to lend its aid to support the ecclesiastical establishment; but the days 
tre past when the “ arm of flesh” could be*put forth to control the re¬ 
ligious faith of a nation. The basis of the contract between Church 
and StatA is that the latter diiall afford protection, on condition the* former 
affords spiritual instruction, to the people. If, however, the people 
secede from the established communion, or if*its ministers, from want of 
, seal—correct discipline—or soundness of doctrine—fail to make converts 
•of the community over which they arc the appointed pastors; why, then, 
'it mai> be reasonably inferred that as the dutjfe have ceased, or failed to 
be diacharpsd, the stijfeiuls annexed to them ought to cease also; or,at 
least, the Servants of the fallen or abandoned worship ought only to be 
paid tempprary allowances—as was the case with the Catholic clergy 
at the Reformation y-till sych time as they can adjust themselves to the 
altered circumstances of society 

A consideration of a peculiar nature tdnds to augment the diffic ul t 
of* tliis embarrassing subject, and the apprehensions naturally felt by 
many at the sinking state of the Irish protestant establishment. By the 
articles of Uij.ion the churches of the two kingdoms are united into 
^me episcdpal qfarch, under the denomination of“tho United Church of 
vnglanjj and Ireland.” It was no doubt esteemed good policy in the 
framers of t^is great legislative measure to support the weakness of one 
church by the strength of the other; but in the existing circumstances 
of the two •countries it is likelyHhe English hierarchy will consider it 
true wisdom to imitate the example of a certain order of the creation, 
remarkable for prescience of coming qplamites, arid endeavour to Bcape 
from so perilous an alliance! - * 



THE EXTRAORDINA 


Ulstft Kooft, 

CHtTRCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ukwgiow and the institution of property, tho pursuits of science, 
literature, a nil commerce have greatly benefited the human race. 
Christianity is peculiarly the worship of the people: aipong them it 
originated, and to the pfomotion of their welfare its precepts arc especially 
greeted. Under the influence of its dogmas the pride of man is rebuked, 
the prejudices of birth annihilated, and the equal claim to honour arffi 
enjoyment of the whole family ofmSnkind impartially admitted * 
iVfen of liberal principles have sometimes shown themsolves’hostile to 
the Gospel; forgetting, apparently, that it has been the handmaid of 
civilization, and that for a long time it mitigated 1 , .and, finally, greatly 
aided in breaking the yoke of feudality. They are shocked at. tin* 
oomiptions of tho populap faith, and llhsfily confound its gonuine*prin»" 
ciples with the intolerante of RigotrjP, the oppression titlif?, the 
oslcntation»of prelacy, and the delinquencies of its inferior.pgents, who 
pervert a humble and consoliitg dispensation into an engine of pride, 
gain, a$d worldliness. In spite, however, of these adultelations, the 
most careless observer cannot deny the gendhdly beneficial influence of 
theChristian doetrine^in promotingdecorum and equality»of civil rights, 
m spreading a spirit, of peace, charity, and universal benevolence. 

As education becomes more diffused, the ancillary power of tho l*est 
of creeds will become less essential to the well-being of society. Reli¬ 
gions have mostly had their origin in our depravity amljgnorano^ they 
have been tho devices of man’s jyimitivo legislators, whcFsought, by*tU ' 
creations of the imagination, to control Hie violence of his passfcms, and 
satisfy an urgent curiosity concerning the phenbmqna bj* which be is 
surrounded. But the progressed’ siyence and soimtl mgrals renders 
superfluous the arts ot illusion; inventions, which are suited only to the 
ljurserv, or an imperfect civilization, are superseded; and men submit¬ 
ting to the guidance of reason instead of fear, the dominion of truth, 
unmixed with error, is established on the ruins of priestcraft. 
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. CHURCH Of feN«I.ANI). 

* » , , 
Having made these general observations on the' utility of religion, 
considered as a civil institution for the government of/mankind thring 
a period of i/norance, we shall proceed to our more iiumciliat# object— 
an exposition if fhf Established Church of this country. ■ 

fa our elucidations of this important inquiry, it 1& ri6t our intention 
to interfere with the doctrines of the national religion. We have heard 
that there Sr*more than one hundred different sects of Christians: so it 
would be highly presumptuous in mere laymen to decide which of these 
multifarious modes of worship is most cBnsonant to the Scripture. A 
certain Protectant Archbishop said, “ Papery was only a religion of 
knaves and fools therefore,‘let us hope the Church of England, to 
which tiie Right Reverend Prelate belonged, comprises the honest and 
enlightened.. The main purpose of our inquiries, is not the dogmas, but 
the temporalities of the Church. To us the grt'at possessions of Yho 
clergy have long appeared an immense waste, which wunfod surveying 
and enclosing, if not by net of parliament, by the act of the people. 
Like some of our political institutions, the excellence of our religious 
establishment has been greatly over-rated; it has been described as the 
most perfect in Europe; yet we are* acquainted with ,none iu which 
abuses are more prevalent, in which there is so little real piety, ‘and in 
which the support of public worship is so vexations and oppressive to 
the community. 

, Most countries on the Continent have .reformed their church .?s*a- 
blishments: wherever a large property had accumulated in the hands 
of thb clergy, such property has been applied to the service of '.’.he na¬ 
tion ; and we are now the only people who luive a large mass of eccle¬ 
siastical wealth appropriated to the maintenance of an indolent and 
luxurious priesthood. Even in papal Rome the church property lias 
been sold to pay the national (tyibt; so that far more property belonging 
to tqftclergy is to be found in jtny part of England of equal extent Ilian 
in tiie Rif.nan state. * The cardinals of Rhino, the bishops, canons, 
abbotts, and abbesses, have no longer princely revenues. • A cardinal 
who formerly hail thousands has now only four or Jive hundred pounds 
a-year. Vlesidence^is strictly enforced, and no such thing as phirnlitics 
is known; the new proprietors of the Church estates live on them and 
improve tllpnY to the best advantage. If France 1 ', there has been a still 
greater ecclesiastical reformation. Before the Revolution the clergy formed 
one fifty-second part of the population. The totaf number of ecclesias¬ 
tics, in 178H,xvascstimatcd at 460,000, and their revenues at £7,400,000. 
At pw'neitt. th^ “total number of ecclesiastics of all ranks, Protestant 
find Catholic, is about 40,000’, and “their total incomes £1,400,000.* 
Throughout Germany and Itafy there have been great reforms in spiri¬ 
tual matters'; thjvproperty of the church has been sold or taxed for the 
use of the state, and the enormous ihcomes bf the higher have been 
more equally Shared among the lower order of the clergy. In the Ne¬ 
therlands, the charges for religion, which supply the wants of the 
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whcV; community,* except |bose of trfew Jews, do not, in the whole, 
oxctwl £252,MO, or lOd. per.head p?r annum, for a population of six 
millions.* Even in Spain, under the most weak and bkotted govern¬ 
ment, ecclesiastical reform has made progress. A 1^-gejpai tion of tho 
produce of tithe is Annually appropriated to the exigences of the State, 
and t.hij policy adopted of late has dispossessed the clergy of their 
wealth; and this body, fijrmfcrly so influential, is now lightly esteemed, a 
and very moderately endowed. 

Whoever these reforms haws been made, they have been productive 
of tho most beneficial effects; they have been favourable Jo reunion and 
morality, to the real interest* of the people, and even to the interests 
of tho groat body of the clergy themselves; they havp broken the power 
of an order of men at all times cruel and tyrannical, at # all times op- 
jissed to refijnm, to She progress of knowledge, and the most salutary 
amelioration^; they have diffused a spirit of toleration among all classes, _ 
removed the restrictions imposed by selfish bigotry, and opened an im¬ 
partial career to virtue and talent in all orders; they have spread plenty 
in the land by unfettering the Uiorts of capital and industry, paiil 
the debts of nations, and converted the idle and vicious into useful 
citizens. W Tie rover these elianges have been introduced, they have 
been gratefully received by tho People, and well they might; for 
with such changes thdlr happiness is identified, liberty and intelligence 

l^lM-d. 

To England, however, \he spirit of ecclesiastical improvement lifts 
not yut extended; though usually ioremos^ in reform, wo aij) iv»v be¬ 
hind*all nations in our ecclesiastical establishment; though the Church 
of England is ostentatiously styled the reformed Church, it is, in truth, 
the most tut reformed of all tho churches. Pofiefy, in temporal matters 
at least, is a more reformed religion than Church of Englandismf 
There is no state, however debased bf superstition, where the ilergy 
enjoy such prodigious wealth. Tho reVcnues qf our priestJ)ood*lxcced 
the public revenues of either Austria or Prussia. We complain of the 
poor-rates, of superannuation f barges, of t)i£ army and navy, of over¬ 
grown idarics and enormous sinecures; but what are all t^ese abuses, 
grievous as they arc, to the abuses of our rftmrchftjstablishjlent, to the 
sinecure wealth of the bishops, dignitaries, and aristoeriitical rectors 
and incumbents? It is said, and we believe truly, (bat tTie clergymen 
of the C'huich of England and Ireland receive, m the year, more money 
than the clergy of all the rest of the Christian world put together. 
The cJeigy of the United Church cost at least seven jtjfcos.mojje than 
the whole of the clergy of Frtnuco, Catholic and Profestaut, while!. 1 
France there is a fxipulation of 32,000,000; whereas, of the 24^000^)00 
of people comprising the population of our islands .Jess than one-tlurd, 
or 8,000,000, are hearers of the Established Heligwli. , 

Such a system, it is not possible, can endure. Whil*reform and re¬ 
duction arc in progij'ss in other dcpaitmcnts, it is not likely the clergy 
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should remain in undisturbed euioyinsnt of ^heir possessions, loppro- 
tect them from inquiry, they have neither prescriptive,, rjght nor* good 
works to plead. As a body they have not, latterly, beefi nsnwkable 
lor their lecK^ng^ nor some of them for exalted notions of morality.- 
It vyould be unfair fe> judge any class from individuifl examples ; but it 
is impossible to open the newspapers without being 1 struck by, the re¬ 
peated*^ details^ of clerical delinquency. When there is an instance of 
magisterial oppression, or flagrant offence, it is almost surprising if 
some father in God, some very reverendedean, or some other foverend 
and hofy per§pn, be not accused or suspected. In this respect they 
resemble the clergy of the Church of Home before the Reformation. 
It is known,that t§o catholic priesthood in the fourteenth century ex¬ 
ceeded all other classes in the licentiousness of their lives, their oppres¬ 
sion, and rapacity; it is known, too, that their .-vices arose from the 
immense wealth they enjoyed, and that this wealth was the ultimate 
cause of their downfal. 

It is not to the credit of the established clergy, that their names 
have been associated with the most disastrous measures in the history of 
the country. To the latest period of.the first war against American 
independence, they were, next to George, III. its most obstinate suppor¬ 
ters; out of,the twenty-six English Bishops, Shipley was the only- 
prelate who voted against the war-faction.* To the commencement and 
protracted duration of the French revolutionary w ar, they wore mainly 
ihslruwenlal; till they sounded the ecclesiastical drum in every parish, 
there U'nij no disposition to hostilities on the part of the people it was 
only by the unfounded alarms they disseminated, respecting the security 
of property and social institutions, the contest was made popular. Ju 
this, too, the episcepJl tench was pre-eminent. Watson was the only 
uishop who vjntured to raise his voice against the French crusade, and 
he, finding his opposition to till court, fixed Ijim in the poorest see in 
the kingdoffi, in the letter paft of his life (appeared to waver in his 
integrity. u In supporting measures for restraining the freedom of 
discussion, and for interacting to diffcVent sects of religionists a free 
participation in civil immunities, they have mostly been fore¬ 
most. \ ' ‘ 

Uniformfy- in the exercise of -legislative; functions, our spiritual law¬ 
makers luu£ evinced a spirit hostile to improvement, whether political, 
judicial, or domestic, ami shown a tenacious adherence to whatever is 
barbarous, oppressive, or demoralizing in our public administration. 
The Ajjicau sfoiyte-trade was accompanied by so many circumstances of 
guclty and injustice, that it might havabeeu thought the Bishops would 
lia ye been the most forward in'their endeavours to effect its abolition. 
Yet the fact' is qujK; the contrary. They constantly snpjKirted that 
infamous tragic, And so marked was tlwir conduct in this respect, that 
Lord Eldon wat. lod, on one occasion, to decline that the commerce in 
human bodies could not be so inconsistent with Christianity as somf* 
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hadVmpposed, otlferwise would* nfcver have been so steadily supported 

# by tbe right rjsvcren^ prelates* The Ifforts of Sir Samuel Romilly and 
" others t<» mitigate the severity of the Criminal Code never received any 

rountenance or support from the Bishops. But tlje (j^hnax of their 
legislative turpftudS consists in their conduct on tfie first introdqption 
■ of the Reform Bill. Setting 'aside the political advantages likely to 
result from this great measure, one of its obvious consequencesVas the 
destruction of the shameless immoralities and gross perjuries committed 

• in parliamentary elections. Vet the Heads of the Church,gn their anti¬ 
reform speeches, never once adverted to this itnprovemqpt; tfieir fears 
appeared chiefly to centre oil the ulterior changes in our institutions 
which might flow from the Bill, and which might ipvolve^t sacrifice of 
their inordinate emoluments, and undor this apprehonsion they voted 
itgjainst the^mople ar*l reform. 

Public education is a subject that appears to have peculiar claims ou 
ihe attention of the clergy; unless indeed, as instructors of the people, 
their functions arc extremely unimportant, and certainly, in this world, 
do not entitle them to much remuneration. Ye.t this is a duty they have 
generally neglected. Had not a jealousy of the Dissenters roused them 
into activity, neither the Bell nor Lancaster plans of instruction would 
have been encouraged by them. A similar feeling appears to have ac¬ 
tuated them in the foundation of King’s College, in whicli their object, 
is not so much the diffusion of knowledge, as the maintenance of their 
influence, by setting up a rival establishment to the London University. 
In short, they have generally manifested either indifference nr open 
hostility to the enlightenment of the people, and, in numerous instances 
of eleemosynary endowments, they have appropriated to their own use 
ihe funds bequeathed for popular tuition. * * • 

So little connexion is there between the instruction of the peoplf. 
and the Church establishment, that. it*may be stated as a general rule" 
that the ignorance and degradation of*the labopring classes .thftughout 
Ungland a*e uniformly greatest where there are the most clergy, and that 
the people are most intelligent and independent where there are the 
fowest Jclergy. Norfolk and Suffolk, for instance, are pje-eniiiicutiy 
parsons’ counties; Notfolk has 7.'11 parisRes, aiM Suffolw .710. Yet. 
if has been publicly affirmed,,by those well-informed o« the subject/ " 
that so far as instruction goes, the peasantry of these two^counties are 
as ignorant as “ Indian savages." The same observation will apply to 
the southern and midland counties, which have been the chief scene of 
fires and popular tumults, and whore the people liavg ioen,deljjisud by 
the maladministration of the poor-laws. Compare tlfe slate of thq/j 
districts with that of tho north of England, in which it is ^enegally 
admitted the people are best instructed and most iintelligent, and where, 
from the great extent tjf parishes, they can have little intercourse with 
the parsons. Cumlierland has 104 parishes, Durham 76, Northumbcr- 
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tend 88, Westmoreland 32, LanedstCT 70, JVest-RMing of Yorkshire 
193, Chester 90. It appears that Norfolk aloi\p* has ( f* great J.fany 
njore parsons "than all these northern counties, containing about one- 
third of the*j**oulption of the kingdom. In Lancashire there are only 
70 jmrsons for a million and a half of people; yet*so'little detriment 
have they suffered from the paucity of endowed pastors,, that barristers 
generally cowffder, the intelligence of a Lancashire common jury equal 
to that of. a special jury of most counties. • 

A feeling of charity is the great beauty*of Christianity; it is.'indeod, 
the essence of»all virtue, for, if real, it imports a sympathy with the 
privations of others divested of selfish considerations. Tho rich and 
prosperous do not, need this commiseration; if they are not happy, it 
is their own fjiult, resulting from their artificial desires and ill-regulated 
passions. But the poor, without the means of coftvfortable*subsistencSi', 
have scarcely a chance of happiness, though equally ‘entitled with 
others to share in the enjoyments of life. It is tho especial duty of 
the clergy to mitigate extreme inequalities in the lot of their fellow- 
creatures. Yet it is seldom their labours are directed to so truly a 
Christian object; though wallowing in wealth, a large portion of* which 
is the produce of funds originally intended for the destitute anil 
unfortunate, .they manifest little sympathy in human wretchedness. 
As a proof of their ordinary callousness, it may be instanced that, at 
the numerous public meetings to relieve the severe distress of the Irish* 
in 1822, not a single Irish bishop attended, when it was notorious tho 
immense sums abstracted by,that class from the general produce of the 
country had boen a prominent cause of the miseries of the people. 

The clergy might be usefully employed jn explaining to popular 
conviction the causes of \hc privations of the people, and in enforcing 
principles more conducive to their comfort and independence. In the 
agricultural districts, whore their authority is least disputed, and where 
the sufferings of the inhabitants are greatest,* such a course might be 
pursued under peculiar advantages. Their remissness in this respect 
is less excusable, since they are relieved from cares which formerly 
engaged ai&cious attention. In the time of Iloadley, Barrow, and 
Tillotson, Audi of 'ihe zck\ and talent of the church was consumed 
in theological ^controversy : the removal, of civil disqualifications has 
tcnjled to qssuage tiie fervour of ecclesiastical disputation, and the 
clergy have only tithes, not dogmas, to defend. This tendency tu 
religious tranquillity has been also promoted by the indifference of the 
people, who dStcevered that little fruit was to bo reaped from polemica* 
acquisitions, wWli, like the research's of metaphysicians, tended to 
perplex rtithor than enlighten..>Men now derive their religions as they 
do parochial &ttlem»citS, either from their parents or birth-place, and 
seldom, in afeer life, question tho«creed$ whether sectarian or orthodox, 
which has bedii implanted in infancy. Tho all-subduing influence of 
»rly credulity is proverbial. Once place a dogma in the catechism, and 
t becomes stereotyped for life, and is never again submitted to the 
H’dcal of examination 
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Hy Education most hfcvirbeen misled. 

So th«y believe because tBey so were bred ; 

1 V he pncst continues what the nurse began. 

And thus the child imposes on the man!— HinJwnd Panther .* 

It is the incfliciAicy of the clergy as public teScfiers, the huiiful 
'influence they have exerted on national affairs, and their inertness in 
the promotion of measures 8f general utility, that induce men to 
begrudge the immense revenue expended in their support, and dispose 
them to ft reform in our ecclesiastical establishment. To the Church 
of England, in tho abstract, wo have no weighty objection <o offer; 
and should be sorry to see lief spiritual functions superseded by those 
of any other sect by which she is surrounded. Our .dislike originates 
in her extreme oppressiveness on the people, and her unjust dealings 
towards the wist deserving members of her own communion. To the 
enormous annfunt of her temporalities, and abuses in their administra¬ 
tion* we particularly demur. It is unseemly, we think, and incon¬ 
sistent with the very principles ami pm poses of Christianity, to 
contemplate lofty prelates with £‘20,0. •.) or l 4O,00Q u-yoar, elevated 
on thrones, living sumptuonsiy iu splendid palaces, attended by swarms 
of menials, gorgeously attired, and of priests to wait upon their 
nersons, emulating the proudest nobles, and even taking; precedence 
of (horn in nil the fellies of heraldry. Beneath them are crowds of 
,'i*ug'.ure dignitaries and incumbents, richly provided with worldly goods, 
(he wealthiest, not even obliged to reside among their flocks; and those 
v.'Iu) reside not compelled to do any one aq£ of duty beyond providing 
and paying a miserable deputy just enough to keep him from Starving. 

'• 'entrusted with the preceding, is a vast body of poor laborious 
ministers, doing all the work, and receiving less «thun the pay of a 
common bricklayer or Irish hodman: hut the whole assemblage, both" 
rich mid poor, paid so as tfi be a perpet.uhl burthen upon the people,’ and* 
lo wage, of necessity, a causeless strifc*with tligse whom th*y ought to 
comfort, cherish, and instruct. 

These are part of the abused to which we object, aud which we aio 
about toSexposc; and as we intend our exposition to bo iftmplcte, it 
may be proper to state the order in which flic se^ral sublets will be 
treated. • . • 1 

1 . We shall inquire into the origin ami tenure of Churcji-property, 
clearly showing that Church-property is public property, originally in¬ 
tended for, and now available to public uses. 

2. We shall inquire into the tenure of pafronial imr*uflitic#i; gxhihit 

the present state of Church-patronage, and show, b? examples,* iff 1 
abuses and perversion to political ami family interests. • 

d. We’ shall ('xpose the system of ‘Pluralitiftijs.Non-tftsideuco, and 
other abuses in Church Discipline. • . 

4. We shall treat on the enormous Revenues of the Established 
Cleigy, from tithes, church-lands, surplice-fccs, public charities, Easter- 
oflermgs*, rents of pews, and other sources. 

■». Wo shall detail some cArnordinaiy examples of Clerical Rapacity, 
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exemplified in the conduct of thfe higher plergy, fn regard to (Juecn 
Ann’s Bounty, and of the Clergy generally, a$' rogjuds First, (4uits. 
JVloduses, ami Tithes in London. * ' 

0 . WesfcQl advert to the history, origin, and defects of the Church* 
Liturgy. , ' * * 

7. We shall compare'the Numbers, Wealth, Moral and Educational 
efficiency of 'die Protestant Dissenters with the Established Clergy. 

8 . We. shall inquire,—Who would be benefited by a Reform in the 
Church Establishment ! 

Lastly, w<f shall give a statement of the Incomes of the Bishoprics 
and principal Dignities, and ■ an Alphabetical List of Plufalists in 
England mid Wales, showing the number of livings and other prefer¬ 
ments held by each individual, the names of their patrons, their family 
connexions, and influence. " • « * 

l 

I. ORIGIN AND TENURE OF CHURCH 1'UOPEIiTY. 

A late dignitary of the church, the Rev. Dr. Cove, inclines to the 
idea that the consecration of a tenth part to the clergy was the conse¬ 
quence of “ some unrecorded revelation made to Adamwhich, he 
says, is not only “ a most rational, but. the most probable solution” of 
the origin of tithes. To what parish church Adam paid liis tithe, this 
zealous partizan of the establishment has left Unascertained; if Adam 
paid tithe, ho must have paid it to himself, or a very near relation*— 
*a practice which, if tolerated in his descendants, wouid render them 
less ayeise from the impost, though it might be fur from advantageous to 
the church establishment. 

The only .people who can pretend to place t the right to tithe on divine 
authority are tlioi J#wS; but such a right, if it ever existed among 
' them, certainly ceased with their theocracy. The Jews of this day 
’ .pay ilo tithes for the support* of their rabbjs; nor, indeed, have any 
tithes' r oeeifepaid by tlii% nation 'since the destruction of the Temple and 
consequent dispersion of the tribe of Levi. „ 

It is so inconsistent with reason, that it may be almost affirmed to be 
an unquestionable fact, that there never was a religion, either Jew or 
Gentile, wUich could legally claim for its maintenance a tenth part of t he 
yearly produce of land and .labour. For the clergy to bo entitled to a 
tenth, they ought to form one-tenth of the population ; but there never 
was a mode of worship which required one-tenth of the people to bo 
teachers and ministers. The tribe of Levi had a tenth, because they 
formal a.toiftlvof the population, and had no other inheritance; but 
*yiaron and lii& sons had only a tcnlhoof that tenth; so that the clergy 
received no more than the hundredth part, the remainder being for 
other uses, for the^est of the Levitos, for the poor, the stronger, the 
widow', the,orphan, and the temple. . r -v 

Christianity contains less authority for tithe than Judaism. .Jesus 
Christ ordained no such burden; and in no part of his history is any 
compulsory provision for the maintenance of the clergy mentioned. 
Both our Saviour and his Apostles un£easiugly taught poverty and 
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humility to tlicir followers, 4 md ccmttJfnpt of -worldly goods. Hear tlioir 
exhortations: ‘‘Carry neither ecrip nor shoes; into whatever house ye 
’enter,«eay. I’ll ace.” “ Take no care of what ye shall eafcnor what yp 
elwll drink, nor for your bodies what ye shall put on.”, “^Sfcware of co¬ 
vetousness; scdk ifot what ye shall eat, but seA the kingdom of 
God.” ,“ Give alms ; provido yourselves with bags that wax not. old, 
a treasure in Heaven that faileth not.” Again, ‘‘ Distribute unto 
the poor, rand seek treasures in Heaven.” And, again, “ Take care 
•that your hearts be not chargftl with surfeiting and drunkenness, and 
the cares of this life.”4- • 

In ali this there is no authority for tithing, and the lathers of the 
Church were equally hostile to this species of extortion. The council 
of Antioch, in the fourth century, allowed the bishops,to distribute 
tlm goods of rfhe ChuAh, but to have no part to themselves. “ Have 
food and raiment, bo therewith content,” says the canon. It was only 
as real Christianity declined, that tithing hi gan. When the simple 
worship of Christ was corrupted by the adoption of Jewish and Pagan 
ceremonies ; when the saints and martyrs were put in the room of the 
heathers deities; when the altars, the bishops; prebends, and other 
corruptions were introduced; then tithes commenced, to support the 
innovations on the primitive faith. . 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly the period when tithes were first 
ittfinduced into this country. During the first ages of the Churchy 
its ministers were supported by clarity, by oblations, and voluntary 
gifts. ^According to Biackstone, the first .mention of tithes, in any 
written English law is in a constitutional decree made in a syhod held 
A.D. 786, wherein the payment of tithes is generally enjoined. But 
this was no law, merely a general recommendation, and did not, at 
first, hind the laity. They are next mentioned in the Fcedus Edwardi 
rt Cuthurni, or treaty agreed upon between King Guthran, the Dane,* 
and Alfred and his son Edfeard the elder, successive kings at England, 
about the year 900. Guthrun being a Pagan, it was thought necessary 
to provide for the subsistence ’of the Christian clergy under his do¬ 
minion ;• accordingly the payment of tithes waB enjoined, ant a penalty 
imposed for its non-observance ; which law J! countenanced my the laws 
of Atholslan, and this? according to the Commentator, is m\ that can 
be traced out with regard to their legal origin.* In fact, t\)is iuquijy, 
like all others into the early constitutional history of the country, is 
involved in darkness and contradiction. We are not even satisfactorily 
informed of the origin of the civil divisions of the kingdom into 
counties, hundreds, and parishes* These have been commonly ascribed 
to Alfred; but the researches of late Writers have traced tlTem tg a 
pel iod of much earlier date. 

_ Gne thing, however,* is certain as regards tithes, namely, that in 
England, in France, and, probably, in all Cluistian Countries, they 
"*‘ 10 divided into four portions : one for the bishop, one for the poor, 
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one for the repair of the church, dtidme Ap lie pf* A lute wAtei 
attempt* to controvert the foulfold dimion of mroclual tihesg ho 
the fact reststupon such unquestionable authority, that I nfay be'eome, 
fZXSb beyond dispute. Without digressing into any lem-ned 
research, itinay' & observed that the quadrupartitfc division ot tithes is 
still retained in many parishes iw Ireland; a point which appears to have 
been oVerluofcvd by the reviewer. In the Diocpsau Returns to Paihament 
in 1820, the bishop of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh and the- bishop of 
Kildare remarked that in their dioceses is preserved the old 'episcopal 
establishment.of the quarta pars; that is, a portion of the parochial 
tithes out of every parish is payable to the bishop. * 

The riglg-of tips poor to share in the tithe is established by the tenor 
of ancient statutes made to protect them from the consequences of the 
appropriation of parishes by spiritual corporations. After these appu- 
priations had been effected, the religious houses were wont to depute 
one of their own body to perform divine service in those parishes of 
which the societies had become possessed of the tithes. This officiating 
minister was in reality no more than the curato or vicar of the appro* 
printers, receiving from them an arbitrary stipend. Under this system 
the poor suffered so much, that the legislature was obliged to interpose, 
and, accordingly, the 15 Rich. II. c. 6 provides, that in all appropriations 
of churches the diocesan shall order a competent sum to be distributed 


among the poor parishioners annually ; awl that the vicar shall bo 
Sufficiently endowed. “ It seems,’' says 'Blnekstone, “ the parishes 
wore, frequently sufferers, ,not only by the want of divine service, but 
also by withholding those alms for which, among other purposes, the 
payment of tithes was originally imposed; and, therefore, in this 
act, a pension is directed to be distributed among the poor paroehians as 
well as a sufficient stipend to thovicar."f 

One or two facts well attest&l aru better fhan a hundred ingenious 
deducll on%and learned, conjectures. WliaUwe have advanced not only 
establishes the original fourfold division of parochial tithes, hut also the 
right of tne poor to a portion of them.' It also incidentally establishes 
another f;fl“t deserving attention, in showing the falsity of those repre- 
sentationsynade, frdm tinny to time, of the chanty and hospitality ot 
the abbeysjand monasteries. . 15y masses, and olats and other sanctimo¬ 
nious pretexts, the monks possessed themselves of a large number of 
the benefices in the kingdom ; instead of applying the revenues of these 
to the purposes of religion and charity, .they perverted them to the 
enriching of r own fraternities, and a compulsory act of the legislature, 
•was necessary" to compel them to restore to the poor a portion of their 
rights, und allow a decent maintenance to the puiish priest. The little 
charity of the religious houses might bo itiferred from the general 
principles qf human nature without the aid of facts. It is notorious 
that they had'becomc the alludes of luxury, indolence, and crime. Who 
would expect from societies so depraved, either qharity or hospitality, > 
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■icli, the senlual, aiql vieiofls^-^rely sympathise with indigence. 
J?or "their own, case?jind, as a emotive to indifference, they are mostly 
promrtl tcfcaluiiiTiiato the poor with unjust aspersions, and represent 3 
Jivrty zeai in their welfare, either as undeserved *o{ mistaken bene¬ 
volence. * * • 

The practice of appropriating livings Was first introduced by the Nor¬ 
mans ; and within three hundred years after, the monks h*l*become the 
proprietor# of one-third of all the benefices in the kingdom, and these 
for the most part the richost. «Vt the dissolution of the religious houses 
by the 27 and 31 lien. VII I. these benefices, by the commsn law, would 
have been disappropriated, hSd not a *0131180 been inserted in these 
statutes to give them to the King in as ample a manner as,tho abbots, 
,Vc. had held the same at the time of their dissolution. .Having thus 
M-ome the proprietor of one-third of the benefices as well as all the 
piate, revenyfs and wealth of the abbeys, the manner in which this 
monarch disposed of the treasure he had acquired accounts for tlio pre¬ 
sent state of ecclesiastical property. With a part of it he founded new 
bishoprics,' colleges, and deaneries; !.<rge masses of it he gave to 
eourtiew and noblemen; a portion he retained in his own hands, 
and the remainder applied to the maintenance of the reformed religion. 
Individuals, corporations, and colleges, who obtained gragts from the 
t ’'own, obtained, also, Till the rights annexed to them ; and the present 
pisipiictors of the ahbev-lands are proprietors of the tithes and benefices 
formerly attached to these lands. Hence it is so large a portion of the 
Tithes are in the hands of laymen. Tt is calculated there are 38-15 im¬ 
propriations in England ; that is, benefices, in the hands of pel-sons not 
engaged in the service of religion, hut who receive the groat tithes, 
leaving only the vicarial tithes or other miitor* endowments for the 
maintenance of the incumbent. 

The effect on society ol, this new disposition of ecclesiastical proper-* 

lias been differently represented by writers, discontent isnnseparablc 
from the inform of every established practice and institution. Those 
who profit, by abuses, and those* whe are benefited by their removal must 
view in Siffercnt lights and hold forth different representations of mea¬ 
sures by which they are oppositely affected? WitH the difatisfaction 
of the monastic order*, there,can be no surprise; their'.ctlidition was 
that of drones forced from the hives in which they had favoured # in 
idleness the fruits of others’ industry; but the dissatisfaction of other 
classes, cannot be so readily explained. Mr. ITallam states that the 
summary abolition of the religious houses led to th% great nqjtliern 
rebellion:* it is certain from tl*o popular ballads of the time, this im¬ 
portant measure was a subject, of regret, to the lower orders f andf>ld 
Harry Jenkins laments that “ those days were ofeerin whftli ho used to 
be invited to the Lord* Abbot* chamber, to feast on u*quart,erofa 
yard of roast, beef and wassail in a black jack.” Two feasons may be 
assigned for the existence of this feeling; either it may be ascribed to 

* t'ouytitutional Hit-tor} of England, m> 1. i. p.77. 
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the cessation of the almsgivincf^and hospitality *of the conrentnal 
bodies! or to the general ignorance of She people* Thq limited t xtciit 
of the formes has been already shown; if the populace could be Concili¬ 
ated by snail miserable charity ns we have adverted to, their fatuity 'Zffiiy 
be likened to that if the multitude in more recent timdfe, who are often 
blinded to their just claims by doles of soup or salt fish, or a bonus, of 
100 g&ineas«but of an enormous civil list. rThe extreme ignorance of 
the people was, doubtless, the principal cause of their hostility to the 
reformation, and disqualified them from«duly estimating the advantages 
likely to enstie from so great a revolution. While the people continue 
unenlightened, they must, always be subject to their superiors,' or those 
who possess influence enough to delude or direct them. The Forty- 
Shilling freeholders of Ireland were the alternate slaves of aristocratic 
landlords and lunatic priests, and in the votes thPy gave fvt the instiga¬ 
tion of each, as well as in the tameness with which the^,.submitted to 
be disfranchised, they have manifested a like rational view of their 
ultimate interests. The monks of the time of Henry VIII. were not 
less omnipotent over the multitude than the priests of Ireland, or those 
of Spain and Portugal; under the influenco of the former the populace 
sung out whatever note they were directed; and, unquestionably, such 
views of the tendency of the reformation would be impressed upon them 
as best accorded with the interests of their spiritual guides. 

To this cause we ascribe tho popular feeling as regards the di-s-i- 
Ibtion of monastic establishments. ( The same spirit opposed tho opening 
of turnpike-roads, and the. introduction of the cow-pox and machinery. 
But it is'extremely erroneous to maintain that the Reformation was not 
a great blessing to the country, and tended, .most essentially, to bettor 
the condition of the‘vforking classes. Had popery (such popery wo 
mean as existed at that day) continued the established religion, the 
.present condition of the people would have been no better than that of 
the degraded rabble who have restored Don Miguel and Don Ferdinand, 
and whose miseries, in spite of the almsgiving and hospitality of con¬ 
vents, are sufficiently acute to prevent an increase in their numbers. 
From' the.'general poverty of the Peninsula, and the state of its agri¬ 
culture, c«Shamerce, “and population, fettered and oppressed by aristocra¬ 
tic, ecclesiastic, and corporate immunities, we may form an idea of 
what England would have been without tho Reformation. Knowledge 
was incompatible with the power of the monks, whose influence was 
founded oil the general belief of miracles, the sanctity of relics, anil 
other,mous Muds, to which popular illumination would have been fatal. 
Without, therefore, the excitcmdht pvoduced by their dispersion, and 
thp freedom of discussion with which it was accompanied, the people 
would have i%maina£'ihtellectually debased; their ignorance was neces¬ 
sary to the rscendancy of those in whose hands 'they were, and of course 
they would haVe been kept in that state, and withheld from tho only 
means by which their condition in society could be ameliorated. Jf 
more substantial benefits have not resulted from the Reformation, 
it may be easily traced to other causes. That great event certainly put 
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t*lio [Jbople in possession, by remnvin^ihe mental incubus of a degrading 
supoftrfition, of the most powerful insfrument, by which they can be 
iibtaineal. • * * * * . 

Jfc4S*fc> be regretted that, at the dissolution of the abbeys, the immense' 
revenue at the dispo«il of the Crown was not appropfiated in a manger 
more advantageous to the community. • One of the great evils in our 
social economy is tho unqquftl division of property—the-w^st Thasses 
in w hich it is accumulated by entails and rights of primogeniture in 
the hands of individuals. Thi* evil was aggravated by transferring the 
endowments of tho monks to the aristocracy, and thus, was* lost a 
favourable juncture for obtaining better security for the liberties of the 
people, by a more equal partition of proprietary influence. ^Instead of 
wasting the spoils of the church on rapacious courtiers, it might have 
bean appropriated, as in Scotland, to the establishment of a system of 
parochial education; or, it might have been applied to sustain tho dig- 
nitylrf the Crown, or defray the charges of government without bur- 
thening the people, or to other undertakings of general and permanent 
inteiest. Of the magnitude of the opportunity thrown away, we may 
form soyne idea from the almost incredible wealth of the monastic 
institutions. * 

Of tho annual value of 388 religious houses, we have no estimate; 
but, computing the value of these in the same proportion, as of the 0.03 
of,which we have the returns, the total revenue of the 1041 houses 
in Itngland and Wales was £273,106:—a prodigious sum in those days,* 
if wo consider the relative value of mifney, and the smallness of tlxj na¬ 
tional Income. But,incredible as this revenue is, it was only the reserved 
rents of manors and demesnes, without including the tithes of appro- 
priat ions, lines, beriots, renewals, deodands, &C4W%ieh would probably 
have amounted to twice as much. Upon good authority it is stated the 
clergy were proprietors of seven-tenths* of the whole kingdom; arid, 
out of tho three remaining tenths, thusldndly left to king, lftrd$ and 
commons, vjpre the four numerous orders of mendicants to be maintained, 
against w hom no gate could be shut, to u'hom go provision could be de¬ 
nied, amp from whom no, secret could be concealed. \ * 

Mr. Cobbett ofton amuses his readers by exi<amati<*B of astrkishment, 
in contemplating the splendid cathedrals of. Lincoln, Ely,.Canterbury, 
and Winchester; considering tfiem incontestable evidence or the great 
wealth and population of the eountiy at tho period of their’ erection. 
But it would be quite as correct for future generations to refer to Wind¬ 
sor Castle or Buckingham Palace as evidence of the gene^atoontentment 
and prosperity of the kingdom ugfler the government of*the Borongh- 
niongers. The fact is, it was not necessary either the population or 
general wealth of the community should he very .great to» enable the 
Catholic priesthood to erect those magnificent, but comparatively useless, 
structures. Pious souls! they had possessed themselves rf nearly the 
w ljolc land and labour of the community, and would have grasped the 
remainders had it not been for therinterferenee of the legislature. Such 
havcjbecn the religious propensities of the English, at all times, that 
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the fervour of their piety has oftoeierwequired chocking: than encouftgitfc 
by their rulers. It was with (his vieiy the MortjminAct wMfteml, 
i/the reign of Henry VII. which, by prohibiting titebbquest/jf pnt- 
■Zrtv to Z ecclesiZticd bodies, prevented the patnmony of Jwos 
every famfly in r tlte kingdom from being engulpbed b^the canning- and 
insatiable monks. Had the vast amount ot lauded property wqimed 
by sffiritunb' corporations, previously t« tjie passing ot this statute, 
remained tied up in their hands, it must have formed an.insuperable 
obstacle to the developomcnt of the productive powers of the country, 
and uhder puch a system neither the riches nor numbers of the people 
could have greatly augmented. $ , 

The statements of church property before the Reformation would ap¬ 
pear exaggerated, had we not illustrative proof in the present state of 
Ireland and other countries. The mere remnant, of this, estates of v f he 
church, now held by the Irish Protestant Establishment, is calculated 
at two elevenths of the entire soil of the kingdom. In Tuscany, 
before the French Revolution had partially regenerated the dukedom, 
the priesthood was found, from inquiries instituted by the grand duke, 


.to enjoy seventeen parts in twenty of J.he land. In Spain and ^Portugal, 
and in France, the monopoly of the church was nearly us great. 

But we shall now leave the subject. We could not treat on the origin 
of church property in this country, without mlvorting to tile changes 
•effected by the Reformation. We shall next advert to the tenure, on 
which the property of the church devolved, and continues to be holden 


by qur Protestant Establishment. 1 ' , 

It seems almost a work of supererogation to sot about proving that 
the property of the established church is public property, the bare 
terms of the proppsllien apparently involving the demonstration. What 
•can bo understood by an established church, lmt a church endowed by 
the-state, and, if so endowed, kuboidinate to the state, and for the benefit 
thereof IfA This principle has Wen recognizer? in every country in Europe. 
Wherever church property has been interfered with, (apd wo know 
none where it has not Jieen interfered with,) it never appears to have 
beef! surprised that the state had not only the power but tgo right to 
give a n^w disposition to‘ecclesiastical endowments, either by appropri¬ 
ating th^m.to the maintenance of a different religion, or to the neces¬ 
sities of the community. In England this power has been distinctly 
admitted 1 , as appears from the measures adopted at the Reformation : at 
that period a commission was appointed to investigate the abuses of the 
church ; a tetpru was made of the value of all monasteries and religious 
houses, of pdrochiul livings, episcopqj and cathedral dignities, and every 
other species of ecclesiastical revenue, and the whole entered in a book , 
called Liber Rcyv/.is, or the King’s Book. This important document 
has been Recently reprinted by, the fommissionors of Public Records; 
it is the only authentic survey of the revenues of the church; and 


the result was, as before described, an entire now disposition of eccle¬ 
siastical property. No claim appears to have been set up that the 
property was sacred, and in every succeeding period it has been treated 
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*r a*similar manner. It lias beanNdways considered public property, 
aml'tbe government, for tfio tifue lioiifly, whether a monarchy under a 
Tudo* o# a* crfhimonwealth under Cromwell, has always exercised 
tlue^rMit of upplying it to secular uses, or to the muigton-iiico of 
whatevenfojm of faith might be in vogue, whether Gafholic, Protestant, 
or Presbyterian. • 

Down to our own time.th^ same principle has been couitgntfy acted 
upon by parliament. In the numerous acts of parliament, passed within 
.the last*thirty years, for regulating the sale and oxelmng'e of parsonage- 
houses and glebe-lands, of mortgages in cases of buildings and*rcpairs, 
church property is invariahlyttreated as,publie property, the ownership 
of which is vested in the State. Were it not so, the legislature could 
have no more right to interfere in the disposal of tlio properly of the 
church lhan.af the property of private individuals. It could have no 
right to pass»the act for prohibiting the sale of spiritual preferment, by 
malting it penal to present to any benefice for money, gift, or reward. 
It could have no right to pass the act, by which an incumbent is com¬ 
pelled to pay to bis curate the whole, or a proportionate part of the income 
of his Jaundice. It could have,no right to pass the Church-Building 
Acts, authorising the division of parishes, glebes, and tithes; nor the 
vai ions statutes for regulating the discipline of the clergy, by compel- 
lioe them to reside <>n*their benefices, or refrain from exercising any 
fjinle, or taking any farm of more than eighty acres of land. It is never 
aifem))tc(l by such legislative interference, to control the conduct 
and pi^sessions of laymen. The poSsessor of an estate can self it to 
another in his lifetime, or, after his death, teqneath it to posterity; but 
! he clergy have no such power over their possessions. They have at most 
only a life-interest; and even of that they may be .disinherited at the 
pleasure of their diocesan. The tenure of their property is similar to* 
that by which any public ^servant holds the office of Secretary of ■,State., 
or the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. , • 

The church is now as anxious to disown connexion with the state as 
it formerly was to claim its alliance and perfection. With’ this view 
iiigeuiotfs theories, for they are nothing mote, have been p*t fflrth to 
prove that ecclesiastic al property has not btVn derived front any public 
grant or concession. .It has been alleged, for instance, that tithes and 
other profits of ecclesiastical fienofiees were not derived frtltii the state, 
but from the bounty of private individuals, by wliom such benefices 
were founded and endowed. This assumption has been refuted by Mr. 
Eagle in bis admirable Loyal Argument on Tithes: lie (jatiproyod by tin: 
most incontestable authorities, 4hat parochial tithes foftnrd no part of 
the original endowment of benefices; tlwit the dowry of churches at the 
lime of their foundation consisted of house autU^lcbe only, and that 
tithes were subsequently assigned t<j incumbents by the, suite. But 
weie it, otherwise, and could it be shewn that the gifts of individuals 
formed part of the endowments of benefices, still the public nature of 
the purposes to which they wore appropriated has made them .the pio- 
pertv of the public to tlie extrusion of ail other claimants. 
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Others again attempt to ilcrcmr uk mbps of fife clergy, upon* the 
principle that they possess corporate rights, and- hence contend ‘’that 
though the ousting race of bishops, deans, prebendaries, rwtom, and’ 
vicars might compromise their interests with the state, they eopitTimv 
no power to enter Shfo any arrangement tor the fifturd, bystflich their 
successors might be deprived oft he reversion oi church property. 

To fin's <t?has been answered, that bodies, politic and corporate aro 
civil institutions created by the law, and what the law has power to create 
it has power to abrogate. Therefore il tfae legislature, in the exorcise of* 
its undoubted right to dissolve by the law that which was created by the 
law, should think lit to put uu end t.o*fhc corporate capacity of the 
clergy, their right to tlio tithes and other profits of their benefices would 
necessarily wise. For they could not claim as individuals that which 
they had held anil enjoyed in their corporate Capacity,only. Their 
possessions would revert to the state, from which they had been derived, 
to be disposed of in the manner best calculated to promote' the welfare 
of the nation. 

But it is useless to contend with mere legal fictions, shadows, and 
assumptions. The entire argument, on church tithes may be comprised 
in a very small compass, and rests on recent and indubitable authority. 
The tenure qf ecclesiastical property was prescribed by the Statutes of 
Dissolution at the time of the Reformation. Tlfo legislature of (hat day 
made a new disposition of the possessions of the church, and reserved,'o 
Jtsolf, and has constantly exercised the power of altering that disposition 
in futeire. Any title or claim of the clergy antecedent to these nets is 
superseded on the well-known principle that posterior abrogate prior 
laws. If the acts of Henry VIII. be invalid, if the parliament of flu* 

, sixteenth century Ife ueimed to have exceeded its powers, what would bn 
the consequences ? Why precisely those which have been forcibly pointed 
«out by Mr. Eagle. All the grantees, lay and«eccIcsiaRtieal, of the lands 
and tithes* of the dissolved monasteries wtfiild not have a shadow of 
a legal title, and therefore the Duke of Bedford and every other de- 
scendant of the grantee? rvould be liable to be called to account for the 
past rcnteJancl profits accruing from llieir posst .*ions. , 

lb conclude, the* established clergy are a great, body of public sti¬ 
pendiaries,(oii^aged for the discharge of specific duties; ’and their rights 
aryl constitution resemble more those of our military establishment 
than any other department of the national service. Like the-army, the 
clcigy have their own laws, and may bo tried by their own courts. .A 
regular svbontjration exists from the lowest to the highest ; from tin* 
cuAites, who are privates in the cede# iastioal corps, to the rectors and 
vicars, tMio are legimenta! officers ; from thence to the bishops and arch¬ 
bishops, whB are gcrtdVals and field-marshals: there are, also, district 
generals, iirpcctors, and quarter-masters-general under the names of 
archdeacons, (leans, and prebendaries. The bishops have their regular 
stall of commissaries, chaplains, secretaries, and apothecaries. IVo 
clergyman can be absent without leave, and is liable to be broken or 
cashiered for neglect of duty. The king is the supreme head of the 
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Clmfeh and the Amiy; he appoint s«to all the principal commissions, 
and *!n both a plnruli/v of commissions* may be holden. Supplies are 
feted \y iho'partiameht for both branches of service; cither may be 
uiipri'Ntod or diminished, or entirely discontinued, as circumstances 
require. Niactlyf then military have the same property *n their muskets, 
barracks, and accoutrements, that the clargy have in their pulpits, til lies, 
and cathedrals; both may Vo transferred from the present jwsseBiors to 
others, or add for the benefit of the community. 

, Such •being the tenure of# ecclesiastical immunities, it is mere 
sophistry to contend that the property of the church is # as sifcred as 
any otlies property. No analbgy exists betwixt the rights of indivi¬ 
duals, or even of corporations, and the rights of tlie,ehurcjj, and this 
s iew of tlic subject is confirmed by the history of the church itself, and 
tin* example ijfi every European government. If the church ever had 
an iiidefeasibl# claim, it could only have appertained to die catholic 
ehuifli, to which the ecclesiastical revenues were originally granted. 
Ihit whatever corporate or other rights the catholic church might 
claim, they were annihilated at the Kefon 'ation, and the legislators of 
Ilia! period plainly dealt with the, possessions of the clergy, as neither 
perpetually attached to any particular class of persons, nor to any par- 
'iciilur form of worship. They evidently treated church endowments 
as a sort of waif or aHruy; and, in assigning them pro tempore to 
tixsju'olestauf establishment, they only astignorl them on the terms of 
lenancy-at-will, subject to such conditions of occupancy, ejectment, 
forcible qntry, &c. as the parliamentaty landlords might think mjpoflient 
fium lime to time to promulgate. * 
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‘ If the possessions of the clergy are not inviolate, the rights of patrons 
appear to have a still less substantial guarantee. It has, however, been 
ailiir.ied by an eminent ecclesiastical .^idgo. Dr. Lushington.^that, 
whatever opjpion might, he held on the general tenure of ocriesiastieal 
property, there could he no doul* advowsons wjpro strictly private pro- 
pc rtv. As this is a {joint of great im|)ortance, it may he proper, Wore 
we give an exposition of the present state of «lmrch«patronagc, shortly 
to elucidate the nature qnd origin of patromal immunities. . Our obser¬ 
vations will, of course, apply solely to the rights of pnvfto indivi¬ 
duals: of the tenure of the patronage vested iu the king,* the lorcl 
chancellor, the bishops, deans aud chapters, there cannot ho any diffe¬ 
rence of opinion ; all these exercise their patronage ex off mo, and un¬ 
questionably the same legislative ^ower which has authority to’regulafe 
the functions of these offices, may make regulations as to the disposi¬ 
tion of the ecclesiastical patronage appertaining » * 

A patron, as is well kngwn, is .one who lias the right to present to 
ecclesiastical preferment. The exercise of this right is railed a pre¬ 
sentation, and the right itself an advoivson. When the Christian 


House of ('oiihnoiis, Apiil 27llu 1.X3I*. 
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religion was first established inland, sovoVoign began loUd 
cathedrals, and afterwards, in imitatiorfoflmn H* * 

churches on‘part of their demesnes, endowing them with hou^iu d iglebe, 
reserving to thepselves and heirs a right to present a fit perptffTW the 
bishop as officiating clergyman. Hence most advbwstms firnnerly 
appendant to manors, and the ‘patrons parochial barons, it w, s only by 
the corraptfons pf later ages the lordship 
of the church were disserered, and 
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di/reputable, might, by purchase, aspire to ^ d f" f 0^] , )c 

tmaho ex“ds e of which no lucrative benefit ought to 
accrue to the possessor. For the better security of this principle, severe 
Jaws have been enacted to punish patrons wbio dispose of spiritual 
preferment from interested motives. If a patron preSbjit any person 
to a benefice for a corrupt consideration, by gift, promise, or reward, 
the presentation is void, and, for that turn, lapses to the Crown. If a 
person procure a presentation for money or profit, and is presented, 
he is disabled from holdingtbc living. Even general bonds given to 
resign a benefice at tlic request of a patron, or in favour of some par¬ 
ticular person, have been declared a violation of the, statntes. + Sucli 
transactions have been termed simony, from 'their supposed relation to 
the offence of Simon Magus, who offered, with money, to buy .the 
Holy Ghost. The design of thy legislature was to prevent the obtru¬ 
sion! o f improper persons in the ministry, and guard against the 
patronage of the Church being perverted to objects of mere lucre in lieu 
of promoting religion and virtue. For thp same salutary eml, bishops 
may refuse to institute the presentee of a patron who is not sufficiently 
learned, or labours under moral or canonical disqualification. 

7ij practice, however, alf these precautions are nugatory, ami the 
laws against simony are as easily evaded As those against usury or the 
sale of seats in the House of Commons. Preferment in Che Church is 
as regular a subject ofcsaleas commissions in the army; and a patron 
would ah soon think of rewarding an individual for his looming and 
piety witjj the gift of a freehold estate as a church living. Hence, the 
door of Hjielchurch is open-to all, whether they have a c all or not, pro¬ 
vided %>y possess a golden hey; and, in tlio Metropolis, offices are 
openly kept in which spiritual preferment is sold as regularly as offices 
in the East Indies, medical practice, or any other secular pursuit. Not 
jinfrequenfly^fc a cure of souls is brought under the hammer of an 
Auctioneer, and a Jew, who maintains our Saviour was an impostor, 
{nay, < " if he please, purchase the light to select a proper person for 
the ministry of the Gospel. In short, church patronage is dealt with 
as a mere* commodity , and the produce of «tithe and glebe, instead of 


* 31 Elis. c. (i ; 12 Ann, stat. 2, c. 12; also, the cases of JltshAp of London 
r. FfUclie, and of Eli teller r. Lord Sondes'. 
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licinj employed as tlio regard of religious zeal and service, is bought, 

. |jke a life annuity, aS# provision and settlement for families.* 

These abuses must always continue while the law tolerates the sale of 
udWrtvioNjjjt is in vain to prohibit the corrupt presentation ft an eccle¬ 
siastical lalSWico* if*a third person may purchase the right to prestmt, 
ami, under the semblance of a,gift, convey the benefice to his employer. 
I hit such pei version can tn no way strengthen the claiimftTf patrons, 
and entitleItheni to set up a rnero incorporeal immunity as real property. 
f/„. history of church jiiitronagfi, as well as the enactments of tjio law, 
me repugnant to the idea of Renting church patronage bouses and 
land, lifelines of bankruptcy and insolvency, the assignees ran neither 
sell nor present to a vacant ecclesiastical benefice; this isA personal 
function which cannot be delegated or assigned like a more "Chattel, hut 
Didst he discharged by the insolvent himself. Were, therefore, the 
Chinch rcfoqned to-morrow, and all its ministers placed on an uniform 
salary of f'i/iO a-year, the patrons of livings could not claim a com¬ 
pensation for the loss of tithe and church estate. They never, either 
in law or in equity, had a beneficial interest in the Church; their in¬ 
terests w re purely honorary and "functional: and were the patronage of 
livings continued to them under a reformed system, however much the 
value of advowsons might be depreciated in the market, whatever 
interest they legally possessed would have been abundantly respected. 

"Waving shortly exhibited the origin and tenure of patronial immu¬ 
nities, we shall next explain the»present distribution of church 
pat mnage, and the mode and purposes for which it is usually eipriibyed. 

The patronage of the Church is in the king, bishops, deans and 
chapters, universities, collegiate establishments, aristocracy, and gentry. 
The king’s patronage is the bishoprics, nil till! deaneries in England, 
tliiity prebends, twenty-three eanonri <, t lho mastership of the Tenjple, 


* All the Miens nf (he Church being prof. swdiy of a spiritual nature, and 
rvciiteil tor spiritual objects, an "American bishop, I)r Hobart, during his 
■sejou.ii njUiife country, toll much s( amis [.zed hj reading the ibllot^jpg details 
of secular traffic in the Morning Chronicle, July M, 1824*— 

“ The church livings in Essex, sold on the 1st instant, by Mr. Robins, of 
Regent street, were not the absolute advowsitus, but the 11 C\? y-esentations 
contingent on the lives of Mr,aval Airs. W. T. P. I,. Wellesley, agqjl tlurly-.y\ 
and twenty-live years respectively, aud were as under:— 


Place. 

Description. 

Ext minted 
Annual Value 

A%e of 
Incumbent. 

.Sold Jo 

W.mslcad 

Rectory 

. £053 

.. 02 .. 

.* £2*140 

Wood lord 

Dilto 

... 1,200 . 

.. 58 .. 

4,2(10 

(it. lVtitidon 

Ditto 

000* . 

.. 03 .. 

. 1,000 

Filicdd 

Ditto 

... 523 . 

.. (ft* .. 

. * 1,520 

IC( tell (old 

Dill* 

7yo . 

.. 02 

. ,2,000 

riifitfcid 

Vicarage 

... -100 . 

.. 50 .. 

. • 000 

Koyrion 

Dilto 

... 200 . 

.. 10 .. 

. 580 


The biddings appeared to be governed by the age and health of the in 
rumlienK lesideuce, Mluation, iwul ollu r local rniuuistduct'b, with which Ihe 
pane s inleresled seemed to be well acquainted.” 
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the wardcnsliip of tho collegr.te church of Mtinchester, and ] 0 IS 
livings. The lord chancellor presents to all the Irving^ junior tlir value 
of £20 in the king’s book, which are about 780; ho also presents to 
six prebenttal stuPs in Bristol cathedral, and to ( five in eqrft of’tlic 
cathedrals of Gloucester, Norwich, and Rochester; the oflier ministers 
present to J^ie remaining patronage of the crown. Upwards of 1G00 
pieces of church-preferment are in the gift "of tho bishops; more tiian 
GOO in the presentation of the two universities; 57 in tho'colleges of 
Eton and Winchester: about 1000 in tho gifts of cathedrals ami col¬ 
legiate establishments; and the remainder in the gift of the aristocracy 
and private individuals. 

The poj5Jatioh-retnrns of 1821 make the number of parishes and 
parochial chapelries in England and Wales 10,074; which, divided 
into rectories and vicarages, exhibit the following classification of pa¬ 
rochial patronage:— 


In the gift of Redories. Mcaragcs. 

The crown. 558 • .4! H) 

The bishops .•„ 592. 709 

Deans and chapters . 190. 792 

University of Oxford. 202. 112 

University of Cambridge •••• 152--'. J.'il 

Collegiate establishments •••• 39. 107 

Private individuals. 3,444. 3.175 


In'addition, there are G49 < Impels not parochial, making flic total 
number of benefices in England and Wales, without allowing for the 
consolidation of the smaller parishes, 11,342. To this number ought 
to be added 227 new churches and chapels erected under the authority 
of tlie Church-Building-Acts,,and which must hereafter greatly aug-' 
mcnU'.*ioj>atronage and revoniv-'S of the established church. All these 
churches and chapels constitute, by the statutes, so many separate be¬ 
nefices, tueir ministers arc incumbents, and bodies corporate? ompou ered 
to take endowments in land or tithes. 

The benefices nqjv in the gift of the Crown were reservatidns, when 
the manors to which they were appendant were granted away, or were 
acquired if/ lapse, or conferred on Henry Vlli. and his successors, by 
act of parliament, at tho dissolution of the monasteries to which they 
belonged. The livings belonging to the bishoprics, the deans and 
chapters, the universities, and colleges, were the gifts of their mu- 
nijicont found i s. Those in tho hands of private individuals have come 
into thfir possession along with their esiatos, or they have purchased or 
inherited flip advowsqn dissevered from manorial rights. 

Directly or indirectly the entire patronage of the church may he said 
to be vestedcin the Crown. No one is eligible to church-preferment, 
unless first ordained by tho bishop; when eligible, no one can enjoy 
any benefice unless’ instituted by a bishop: the bishops, therefore. In- 
ordination and institution, have a double power to exclude obnoxious 
perspns: and the bishops themselves being appointed hv the king, the 
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lat^r has, virtually, the wjjiole pdtroaage of the church, having a veto 
# on aU ecclesiastical* appointments by the aristocracy, the gentry, ca¬ 
thedrals, Und other bodies in which church patronage is vested. 

It, is'^isy to conceive how much the power of the Crown, is thereby 
augmented?* The Clergy, from superior education^ from their wealth 
and saciyd profession, possess greater influence than any other order of 
men, and all the influence ’they possess is as much s.vhserfient to 
government as the army or navy, or any other branch’of public service. 
•Upon ei’cry public occasion themonscquence of this influence is apparent. 
There is no question, however unpopular, which may not, obtaih coun¬ 
tenance 4>y the support of the clergy :• being everywhere, and having 
much to lose, and a great deal to expect, they are qjways,active and 
zealous in devotion to the interests of those on whom thqir promotion 
depends. llAicc theft anxiety to attract notice at county, corporate', 
lim^sossionqj'nioctings. Whenever a loyal address is to bo obtained, a 
popular petition opposed, or hard measure carried against the poor, if. 
is almost certain some reverend rector, very reverend dean, or vene¬ 
rable archdeacon, will make himself conspicuous. 

It lire been before remarked that church patronage is a regular 
arti< le of sail;. Besides being sold for money, spiritual preferment is 
develed to political objects, and to the emolument of powerful families, 
chiefly the nobility. F7uv individuals attain high honour in the church, 
"Hi* ■ss remarkable for their devotion to got eminent; any show of libe¬ 
rality or independence is fatal to ecclesiastical ambition, as may be* 
im.t incsd in tiic history of a Watson, a Palyy, or a Shipley. ,Op the 
conliary, hostility to reform, subserviency to ministers, and aitmity in 
supporting them on all occasions, is sure to bo rewarded. Wo do not 
think the conduct of the Bishops in voting against 4he reform bill any 
objection to this imputation. They, doubtless, calculated, qs Lord ' 
Bionglinm remarked, on “«tripping up tHfc heels” of the Whig Ministers., 
That they have mostly tbrften by subserviency,.will be appqgeftt from 
adverting tile claims to promotion of the individuals rewarded by 
mitres under Tory administrations. Two of thfim are generally known 
as “ thvLadi/'s Bishops,’’ from the nature of the court in&ierfce to 
v Inch it is supposed they were indebted for their exalted stations. 
Marsh, one of the most orthpdox, was a political pamphleteer, who 
m role a book in favour of Pitt’s war; after which he receivecfa pension, 
then u bishopric. Blomfield owed his first preferment to a noble lord, 
whom he had pleased by his dexterity in rendering some Greek verses; 
his subsequent elevation is said to have been purchased lyr S compromise 
of principle on the catholic question: he did not vote on ’the first intro¬ 
duction of the reform bill, divided, probably, by a sense of gratitude 
his early patron lord Spencer, and uncertainty*^ to ft«tuic events. 
J>r. Monk is also an eminent h*iberd»slier in “ points anj particles.” 
Hi' uas raised to the throne of Gloucester, from tlic deaifery of Peter- 
hwough and rectory of Kiskerton; and to which elevation it is not 
unlikely lie paved the way by a* fulsome dedication of his “ Life of 
ij< ntli if' to his friend and patron, the bishop of London. The tergi- 
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versations and subserviency of Iff. Pliilpottsgrre too notorious to require 
description. Tlie archbishop of Canterbury is, f t.s far, ays we know, 
without any particular trait of distinction, either in his liistoVy or cha¬ 
racter. Hfj u as,,formerly dean of the Royal Chapel, and tut.ip’ to the 
prince of Orange; he seems a man of great singleness fff'mind; for 
in one pf his charges to the ciergy, he deplores the absence of that 
“ humble docility” and “ .prostration of, the simlerstanding” which for¬ 
merly rendered tlie people such apt subjects, either of religious or political 
knavery. The bishop of Durham is 6f Dutch extraction, and some 
years since underwent a severe prosecution for non-residence on a bene¬ 
fice in the City, of which he was then inciimlient. Burgess is protige 
of lord Sidnjoutli, who is now living in retirement on a pension of £.1000 
a year, granted for “ high and efficient” services to church and state. 
Coplestone is the writer of a satirical squib, called “ Hints to a Yom.g 
Reviewer,” directed against a well-known northern periodical. John 
Bird Sumner is considered a person of some merit, and has written 
several articles in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Carey, too, who 
was sub-almoner to George III. is also an author and lias published a 
sermon, preached on the occasion of the famous “ Jubilee.” H illi the 
exception of Bathurst and Multhy little is known of the rest; they have 
mostly been indebted for promotion to marriage, or to their connexions 
with the aristocracy, either by relationship, or’ from having filled the 
office of tutor or secretary in their families. In this roll of servi^s, 
'of accident of birth, of situation, and connexion, there is evidently no 
claim of public service or vtility to entitle the bishops to their princely 
revenues and vast patronage. 

One of the greatest abuses in the disposal of patronage is monopoly. 
in a few individuals, <*f influence and connexion, sharing among them 
the most valuable emoluments of the church. In all spiritual offices and 
dighitjps, there is a great difference in value, and also in patronage; and 
the grcathobjcct of ecclesiastical intrigue is, to secure not only the most 
valuable,, but the greatest number of preferments. lienor arises the 
present disposition of church property. Scaicely any preferment is held 
single;line sees, dignities, rectories, and vicarages, being mostly held 
with other good tilings, and the most valuable monopolized by the rela¬ 
tions and connexions of those who havtt the disposal of them; namely, 
the Crowp, the Bishops, and Aristocracy. The bishops are frequently 
archdeacons and deans, rectors, vicars, and curates, besides holding 
piofessorships, clerkships, prebonds, precentorships, and other offices 
in cdliednUs r Their sons, sons-in-law, brothers, and nephews, me 
oW pushed into the most valuable f .oformeuts in the diocese. We 
sliall give an instance of the manner of serving out the loaves and lit-la s 
of the church in particular families, fiom the example of Sr.vitM, 
bishop of ilily, who owed his piomotion to the circumstance of having 
been tutor to the duke of Rutland. The exhibition is limited to the 
two sons and son-in-iaw of the bishop, without including appointments 
to distant relatives. In the shiftings, exchanges, resignations, moving* 
about, and heaping up of offices, we have a complete pictuic of the 
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(>rcl|piastical evolutions wliigh are Constantly being performed in almost 
over)- ^iocese % of the kingdom. • 

1815. The Rev. John Henry Sparke, the eldest son, took his degree of B.A.; 
he v :v« v then* ubcAil 21 ; he was immediately appoint«i?by his rather to a 
bishop’s fellowship in Jesus College, Cambridge. ** 

J 8 lf>. He«was appointed stcward # nf all his father's manorial courts. 

1818. He took his degree of«M.A., and was presented to a prclA^dalstall in 
Ely Cathedral, on the resignation of the Rev. Archdeacon Brown, who 
* ha»# been holding it one vcai^ he was also presented to the sinecure rec¬ 
tory of Littlebury, and in the following month he was presented to the 
living of Streathaiii-cuin-Tl^etford, by an exchange with thcPRev. Mr. Law 
for*the living of Downham, which l(M living had been held for three 
yems by the Rev. Mr. Duubetiy, the bishop's nephew, why now resigned 
it iti favour of Mr. Law, and retired to the living of flex.well. 

1£I9. The llrv.J. H. Sftprke had a dispensation granted him ffbm the arch¬ 
bishop flt Canteiburv, permitting him to hold the living of Cottenham 
# w ith lipother preferments. 

1818. The Rev. Homy Fardel!, tlie bishop’s son-in-law, was ordained deacon. 
1619. Hi* was presented to a prebcndal stall in Ely, the degree of M.A. having 
been conferred on him by thfc archbishop of Canterbury. 

1 82 1. He was presented to the living of Tyd St (.ties. 

1822. 1 I<* was presented to the living of \\ ateibcach, on the resignation of the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell. 

1823. lb* resigned Tyd St. Oiles, and was presented to Bexwell, on the resig¬ 

nation of the Rev. Mr. Daubeny, the bishop’s nephew, whe^was presented 
to Feltwell; but in a few weeks, when the value of Fcltwcll was better 
understood, Mr Daubeny was required to resign Feltwell and return to 
Bexwell. This, it is said, lie did with great reluctance; he was, hovvevei / 
presented to Tyd as well asJJcxw&l, and the Rev. Mr. Fardell was then 
presented to Feltwell. * ? * 

1821. The Rev. J. Henry Sparke was appointed Chancellor of the. diocese, and 
this year he resigned the prebcndal stall he held, and was presented to 
the one which became vacant by the death «ol the Rev. Sir H. Bate 
Dudley; the house and pardons belonging to the latter stall being cousi- • 
doied the best in the College. • . 

lS2i>. The Rev. Edward Sp«*ft*ke, the bishop’s youngest son, took his ^tfree. of 1 
B.A., and was immediately presented by his father to a bisL^i's fellow- 
sluptin St. John’s College, Cambridge, ou the resignation of Charles 
Jeuyns, Esq. a iriend of the •family, who hac^been holding it tliree years. 
He* was also appointed Register of the diocese. 

1827. The Rev. J. H enry Sparke resigned the liv t\|gs of Cottenham aniFStretham, 
and was presented to the rich living of Levcringtdn. 

1829; The Rev. J. Henry Spnrke^was presented to Bexwell. * 

1829. The Rev. Edward Sparke look his degree of M.A. and waS presented to 
a prcbondal stall on the resignation of Rev. Ben. Park (another friftnd 
of the family) who had been holding it three years. 

He was also this year presented to the living of Hogcwortliinghain, 
and to the living of Barley. • # , # 

1 830. He resigned Hogeworthin^^m, and was presented to (5>nnington—. J’liis 
year he resigned Barley also; and w^ji presented to Liltleport. % / 

1831. He resigned Conniugton, awl w as presented to Feltwell, at the same fame 
he resigned his prebcndal stall, and was presented to tlfe one become 
vacant by the death«of the Htv. Coorge King—the rich lb*mg of Sutton 
being in the gift of the possessor of the latter stall. • 

1831. The Rev. Henry Fardell resigned Feltwell, and was presented to the rich 
livdng of Wisbech. % 

The Rev. J. Henry Sparke nqjv holds the living of Leverington, the sinecure 
lectory i|f Littlebury, the living of Bexwell, a prebendal stall in Ely Cathedral, 
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is steward of all his father's manorial Courts, and Chartcellor of the Wjpso. 
The estimated annual value of the h hole, U,St)b. ., ^ 

The Rev Henry Fardell now holds the Imiif »f ” ,!*«, T u,ra K* 

of wAand • jircbeodal stall in lily Cathedral. Ihe estimated annual 

annual valdTof his appointments not h-.-s than ltOt»«. 

The bishop'* see \>f Llj an<1 depciiut'nrit*, xJ7,7*jz. r 

Total income of the Sparke family, £39,M2. 


In the Ordination-Service affiishop is said to bo intrusted witlj^ office 
for 14 the glory of Go d, and the edification ot the Christian Hock. lie 
is particularly enjoined not to bo “ covetous,” nor " greedy of filthy 
lucre,” and he promises to he “faithful in ofdaining;.sending, and 
laying hands on others.” Ilow far bishop Sparke has Observed these 
matters, wo shall not presume to say; it is obvious, however, that the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his office does not allow the “ srui/im /" 
of relations and connexions on the sendee' of the church, unless duly 
and properly qualified. For anything jve know, his sons and son-in-law 
may be amply qualified for these numerous endowments; indeed, they 
must be men of extraordinary capabilities, to be able to discharge t lie 
duties of so many and important offices. 

Bishop Sparke is not the only prelate who has shown regard to.the 
\emporal welfare of his family, tether prelates seem to agree with lord 
PlunkeUand sir R.Inglis, in considering clmrch property of the nature 
of private property, which cannot bo better employed than in providing 
handsome marriage ^portions for tli. ir sons and daughters. Several 
prelates are of too*rccent elevation to have had time to send off nume¬ 
rous branches into the church; but an example or two from their 
• imilfcdipte predecessors on the “bench will illvstrala the ordinary work¬ 
ing ofthfltoystem. Tl*o late archbishop Sul'roN is an eminent instance 
of the petversion of ecclesiastical patronage. 'Flic Buttons remaining in 
the church are very numerous; among seven of them are shared sixteen 
rectorlesyfvicarages, and chapelries, besides preache rsbips and-dignities 
in cathedrals. Of Hie eleven daughters of the archbishop, several had 
the prudened: to marry men-in holy orders, who soon became amply 
endowed. c Hugh Percy, son of the earl of Beverly, married one 
daughter; and, in the course of about as many years, was portioned off 
with eight different preferments, estimated to be v^irfh £10,000 pir 
annupi; fburo^ithese preferments were given in one year, probably that 
of fifr, nuptials, and intended as an Otf/jnt, J Ins fortunate son-in-law is 
nqfv frisBop of Carlisle, to whieffi see he was translated from Rochester. 
According tit law he flight to have resigned all the preferments he held 
at the time <d being promoted to«a bishopric; but somehow ho has con¬ 
trived to retain the most valuable prebend of St. Paul’s, worth £.1000 
per annum, and also the chancellorship of Sarum. Another daughter 
of the archbishop married the Rev. James Croft, wl o is archdeacon of 
Canterbury, prebendary nS Canterbury,' cut.tie of Jlytlio, i.'etor of 
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, , lir «>-ai-j nine, amf reelin' »f fyiltwodflf-all preferments in the gift of 
the urvlihishqp, 

Airtibisfiop Sutton kept a lavonrable eye towards collaterals as well 
as those in a direct line. A sister married a Rev. R%ihard ^Lockwood, 
irfio was presented, in one year, with the three vicarages of fvcssiig- 
l.md, /.oa esfoff, and Potter-llfeham: afl those livings are valuta, and 
iii the "iff of the bishop of* Norwich, and were presented Join's grace 
„•),< „ ii‘ ( . J,Md that see. The archbishop left the Rev. T. M. Sutton and 
the Rev.* Evelyn h. Sutton, chtfplains to the House of Commons, and 
a nephew with several livings ; 4 hut we cannot state particulars. 

The late bishop of Winchester is another instance of a man who pro¬ 
vided well for his family out of the revenues of the church. • This pre¬ 
late fir.-t held the sea of Lincoln, and changed his name from Prctyman 
tif Tomline, m? acceding to a large estate bequeathed by a relation. He 
had.been tiger to the heaven-born Minister,” to whom he was in- 
dehled for his earliest preferments. His children, it will be seen, from 
the subjoined enumeration, are not left destitute in the world. 

. T. I’nr.TYMAS : , 

* Chancellor and Canon Residential y of Lincoln. 

Prebendary of Winchester, 

Kertofof St. Giles, Cluilfont, 

1C ctor id M hi at-Hampstead, 

Rector ot Hurpcmlcn. 

KiriiARU l’r.r.TYMAS • 

“ Presenter mid Canon Residentiary of Lincoln, 

Rector ol Middiclou-Stotiey, 

Rector of Walaurve, 

Vicar of f tamiii.-Uon, 

Rector of Wro.'gliloa. 

John Rum man : » 

l’rabrndwy of Lincoln,' L 
Keelnr of Shorungbm, 

Rector of Wimyick. 

The j’otinger Pretvmans had, also, some nice pickings fart^if the 
Mere and Spital charities, the wardenship of whiclT the father got hold i 
of hv tin- exchange of it living in his gift; but as the subjectJias already 
been before the public, we refrain from dwelling upon it. , . 

The Sumners, Blomfiolds, and Marshes arc growing thick in the 
church calendar, but, as before remarked, they have been too recently 
planted to have yet struck their roots wide and deep in * Imrd’si'ine- 
t aril. The death of a bishop uBises a movement in the church, IfRi a 
ih.uige of ministers in the state. Expectations are excited* imnjp- 
ino- removes follow, the adherents and conne'Abns of flie deceased 
are got out of the way aS fast as*possihle, and all vacancies filled with 
the followers of the new diocesan. No regard is apparently paid to 
“•the faithful ordaining, scmlityr, or laying hands on others;” the 
great object is to secure the djgnities, the fat living, the fine living, the 
noble litiug to the net.7 of'kin. The excessive Greediness of filthv 
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lucre has long been the reproach «f tile episcopal boifch, and it is krjjlwn 
that former diocesans of London, Durham, Wigthestor, t and Canter; 
bury, have deed loaded with the spoils of the church, 'The \$ealtn they 
amassed wps due ( tothe poor, to God, and the unfortunate' of their own 
ortjpr. In tho epistle which is read at their conseAatidn, it is required 
of them that they should “ be" given to hospitalitythey, .likewise, 
solemnly premise to assist the “ indigent', and all strangers who arc 
destitute of help.’.’ But who ever heard of a bishop being generous, of 
being given to hospitality, or assisting tins unfortunate. ? who ever heard 
of them' employing their immense revenues in any useful work; of their 
patronage of science, of literature, or the aits ? Most of them have 
been only Jin tent, ,un amassing immense fortunes, and leaving behind 
them their ipillion or half million, like Jew-jobbors, loan-contractors, 
and commercial speculators. They live out of the world, consuming, 
in solitary indulgence, the spoil of the industrious, and lyitliout sym¬ 
pathy with the misfortunes and vicissitudes of life. They have no 
bowels even for tho indigent of their own class : in the rich diocese of 
Durham it is known begging subscriptions are had every year for the 
poor clergy and their families; and measures introduced into Parliament 
for the general relief of the inferior clergy have usually failed from the 
opjiosition of the higher class of ecclesiastics. 

In the disposal of Parochial Patronage there is the same abuse and 
monopoly as prevail in the higher departments of the church. The 
♦most valuable benefices, like the most valuable sees and dignities, fall 
into thejiamls of those wlpise Tthief claims arc their families and con¬ 
nexions.' By bringing forward the poor livings, it is usual to make out 
a favourable case for the parochial clergy; (nit from the small numbei 
of individuals amotig'uihom parochial preferments are shared, there are 
Tew except the curates entitled to much sympathy. We shall illustrate 
.thisi.point by laying before tile reader a lint of incumbents, selected 
almohf^itleandom, wliifh will lit once short 1 the measureless rapacity 
that directs the disposal of church-preferment. r 

Robert Affleck, prebendary of York ; rector of Silkston, with Bie^on-Monk 
and ntmiibury ihapclries; yector ol East M edict} ; rector of \t est Mediety, 
Tressw rll; pcrpetmtl curate of Tliockerington; vicar of Bestow. 

Henry Annnii, sicnv of Buxton, .with rectory of Oxnead and rectory ol'Skeyton ; 

reclor of Lyng with vicarage of Whitwell. 

]f. lialhurik, archdeacon of Norwich ; rector of North Creake; vector ol Oby 
\\ uli rectory of Ashby and rectory of Tliurnc. 

J. IK. Iteuitnu, precentor and prebendary of Wells; precentor of Brecon; 

rector of Fitiici-Cluimberl; rector of (Jhristian-Mal. 

J. 'f.l'usberd, prebendary of Wells and L^ndaH"; also, one rcctoiy, fourucar- 
agl^, and two chapelries. 

tk-irles 1 K. Eyre, prebendary of York; rector of Carlton, in Li ml rick; rector 
of liootonMioberts; *Vicar of Kilnwick - Percy; vitar of Pocklmglon with 
the chapcl|y of Vapham. a < • 

Jnlin Fisher, archdeacon of Berks; canon-residentiary of Sam in; also, two 
vicarages and three chapelrics. 

l)r. Forester, prebendary of Worcester; rector of Broseley; rector of Little 
Wenlock, with the chapchics of Barrow ami Bcnlliall; vicar of St. .1 olio's, 
Worcester. 
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'jjXcioddard, arclidtftcon and prebefldary of Lincoln; chaplain to (lie king; 

vB'ar of llcxley; vijarnf lioull; rertor^if St. James, Garlichytlie, London. 

•JJr. Cyodul^ frrus'^st of»K(on; canon of Windsor; vicar of Brouiham; rector 
of Hitchani: rector of West llsiey. 

Dr. /••’. Gondmovgh, dean of Bath and Wells; prebendary df t Westminster; ditto 
of Carlisle; ditto Bf York : vicar of Walh, All Saintston-Uearne, with the 
chapelries of Adwick and Hramplon Bi^rlow. 

If. Uuoifl’nnngh, archdeacon of JLiarlisle ; rector of Mareham-le-Fen ,«rcctor of 
Great Salkeld. • 

thin. T. drUrcy, archdeacon of Surrey ; prebendary of Winchester and ehap- 
. lain to*the king ; rector of Calbaurne ; rector of Fawley with the chapelry of 
Ivtliurg; lector of Merton. 

Karl of Guildford, rector of New and Old Alrcsford, with clitipelry of Med- 
stcad ;*rector and precenlor of Sti Mary, ^Southampton ; master of St. Cross 
with St. Faith’s. • 

A. Hamilton, archdeacon of Taunton; prebendary of Wells; chaplain to the 
„ Kinp, ; recto* of Laughton ; rector of St. JVIary-le-Bow, of St.’Pancras, and 
of Allhallolvs, London. 

M'.i/ett, piancndiiry and viear-choral of Lincoln; vicar of Dunholme; rector 
of Ktidciby Navis; vicar of SL John’s and rector of St. Paul's, Lincoln; 
minister of Greetwell and Nettleham chapclrie.s; rector of Thorpe-on-tho 
Hill. 

thin. It. L. Unhurt, dean of Windsor and of Wolverhampton; rector of Hase- 
hy ; ficai of,Nocton ; vicar of Wantage,. 
l)r. Hodgson, dean of Carlisle; vicar of Ilnrgh-on-Saiids; vicar of Hillingdon ; 

rector of St George's, Hanovcr-square. 
linn. S. Kipjii t, reetoi*of Guiddeuhaoi, with rectory of Snettcrton ; virarof 
Si duty's and All Saints, Sliottisham ; rector of Tittleshall with rectories of 
JrGodoicl. and Wellingliaui. 

Dr. Viulnn, prehemlarv and rlianeellor uj" Peterborough ; chaplain to the King; 
ret tor ot He,lock, with chapelries of IJunumgloii and Hugglcscote^; jpetorof 
Tin > pc Constantine. • 

Iltrbt'l l/tus/i, bishop of Pcteilimough ; rertor of Castor, with chapairiqa of 
Sutton, St. Michael, and < pton , rector of St. Clegient and St.John, Ter- 
ringlon. • * 

Dr. (ttdershnw, arclidearou of Norfolk with perpetual curacy of Coslon ; vicar' 
of Lndhaiu ; vicar of 1!ai^vorlli, with tb* vicarage of St. Margaret, ^Upton j 
ret lor of Uetlenli.dl with ^)iapciry of ll*lestone. 

Ihm G. I'llletr, dean ol Norwich ; picbeudary of Yotk, and rcctoiTif St. Dionis 
liackeliiTit li, Loudon. 

i . I) Perkins, chaplain lo the King; vie tr of 1'ijleshill; dido of Halherley- 
DoWnf; ditto of Sow ; ditto of Stoke; rector of Swajfield ; dUt» t^JIatn. 
Lonl I t'wi. Somerset, picbendary of Bristol ; rtrtor of JJriekhowel ; rector of 
Llangalloek, with chapelries of Llanelly anti Llaiigeniielh. 

Lord John Tlnjnne, pr£bcndaiy«of Westminster; rector of hJjigston-Dcverill; 

lector of Street, with chapelry of Walton . 1 ’ 

Ifni Trirett, vicar of Arlington; ditto of Willmglnn; ditto of Ashburnnaiu, 
with rectory of Pcnshursl; rector ot Bradvveil. 

James M ihlnr, dean of Bipon and piebendaiy of Westminster^ vicar of lviik- 
ham; rector of St. Mary, Westminster. i ' • „ 

Kras. Wranghnm, archdeacon ot^gork and prebendary of York uiiil OLvster; 
rector of IJodlcstou; vicar of Tfunmanbjt with chapelry of Fordo*; Jricar of 
Muston. 


Abundant other examples of equal or greater enormitw"yvill be found 
j 11 the List, of Plural ists subjoined to this Article. Hut nothing, in a small 
compass, attests more strikingly the abuses in patronage, and the scan- 
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dalous manner in whirl, offices u» h«*I»d on farourtd in T:'" 
a comparison of the whole imiMwr oHrrl^.astics>l 1»«J* 
the whole number of poisons among whom they aic dit.fli . • • ' 

test which iuav lift applied v illi perfect accuracy. 1 10 " n > . J 

of ecclesiastics Viiftse number cannot be iisccrtamo* uftji jiieciMuii . 
the f curates and the inferior classes connected vith catliedtal nnd co - 
legiate fntpnhos; the rest, may he easily Aclymedup Irani the Clerical 
Guide, which contains the names of all the episcopal, dignified, am! 
henefiretl clergy. From this work wc**lirid that the whole number of 
prelates, digpitaries, rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates, in England 
and Wales, is only seven-thousand sii'-hundred and ninely-fuiir. 
Those who, make the established clergy amount to 18,000 must needs 
include the parish-clerk, sexton, and grave-digger; hut those fuuetion- 
aries of the church not being in holy orders, thty ccrtaujly ought net 
to be included in the ecclesiastical corps, any more tlmu the groom, 
valet, or other menials of clergymen. Neither ought curates to be in¬ 
cluded : they are merely the hired deputies of their principals, without 
institution or induction, and always subject to removal at the pleasure 
of the bishop or incumbent. Omitting these classes, we affirm ll.at the 
whole number of endowed and benefited clergy is, as we have stated, 
7(i!)4, and by this diminutive number are the whole prcfeiments of the 
church monopolized. These preferments are, as we collect fiorn Cm u 

and other sources, as under:— 

7 


1 8^ocs . 2(5' 

Chaneellorships. 2(5 

Deaneries of cyithedral and collegiate t hurdles • • 28 

Archdeaconries. (ij 

Prebends and canonries i. .Old 

’Qiinor canonries, priest-sienrs, vicars-thoral, and 
'Tfthor dignities and offices, without including 
•lay-offices in cathedrals... 


r * * 

.Jte.ctories, vicarages, and ehajielries .11 ,342 


Total 


1‘2,327 


Ihus, there are 1*2,327 places of preferment divided among 7(i!l4 indi¬ 
viduals, affording nearly two for each. This extraordinary monopoly 
of ttpees accounts for the vast number of pluralists." The whole 
numl^r pf incumbents in Itnglijnd and Wales is 7191 ; of this numbei, 
28S(i hold fwi or mnrpr rectories, vicarages, and ehajielries. From data 
in the last edition of the Clerical, (Juiije, published in 1829, we hare 
drawn tip tlie following classilication of parochial patronage, exhibiting 
the number of individuals and the number of parochial preferments 
enjoyed by each. 
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I'a tfccuiAi. Patrgnagk, showing tjic Number of Individuals, and 
Ike Number of Rectories, Vkarayes* and Chap dries held by each. 


Number n 

Livings lield 

Total*Nuiiibci 

Individuals. 

by each. 

of Liangs 

1 

11 

11 

. I 

8 

8 , 

r, 

7 

. 3.V 

r-2 

fi 

’ 72 

f>4 

5 

320 

20!) 

4 

SSG 

?,(> 7 

3 

1701 

2027 

2 

40.74* 

4 : 10.7 

J 

4306 

719h 


11,342 


According; to strict, ecclesiastical discipline*, no no,lister ought to hold 
more than one living ;* and, for tjie better care of the souls of parish¬ 
ioner-;, he oughtflto reside on his benefice. Laws have been made, and 
are still in force, (■ imposing forfeitures and penalties on clergymen who, 
having one living, accept another, or who absent themselves from their 
pansnes. These laws, however, in practice, like the representation 
of flic people in the lower house of parliament, are little more than the 
theory of church government. By dispensations and licenses, a clejgyjnnn 
m.iy iiold as many livings as he can get, and’be need not reside*on any 
, of tii,-in. Hence it is that considerably more than one-third of the 
•whole number of incumbents are vt.uh.i lists. JVftmy have five, four, 
and three livings. Majendie, late Bishop of Bangor, who died in 1830, 
held no fewer than et.fvuh parochial preferments. These prcft^nmitits 
we piesume sire held by his •ueecssor, anfl what sin extraordina^^ivine 
lie must tietto bo able to administer liis various episcopal anil parish 
duties ! In the above classification are not included cathedral dignities, 
fcKmvships in the universities, chaplainships, professorships, mwjti* ships 
of gi.nmnar-schools, and other otlices held hvflncuml*nts, and to which 
mcmbois of'lhe Kstablishmont are exclusively eligible. It njercly shows 
the eutting-up of parochial benefices, and it is hardly nocesifliry to add 
that those who are in possession of the most valuable and greatest num¬ 
ber are connected by birth, marriage, politics, or in some other way, 
with those who have the disposal of them. Indeed, it jp iftijmjisible to 
peruse the list of dignitaries jjjjd highly-beneficed clergy, witKwit 
remaiking that many of them are “ honourable lumber,” wh» liavo 
been turned over to spiritual pursuits from inability to succeed in the 


* for !he sense in which the term tiring has been used in the preceding clas- 
silirtitmu, see tin; ll.ipluuatu>ns prefixed to the List of I’lui alists at tiieend of this 
article. • , 

t SSalidcgJM Henrv Vtll. c. 13,'and 57 Geo. III. c. DO. 
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lii/sfjfcLcuiusM—NON-niisuii'.Nr*—;*1,U11ALITIES—c'liritc ir 

; nisei peine. 

Sinecurism abounds more in our ecclesiastical than civil establish¬ 
ment. In the church almost,every thing is done by deputy,—a conse¬ 
quence naturally 1 (‘suiting from her great wealth ; for wliere laige 
salaries are annexed, great duties are seldom discharged. Those nith 
laige incomes have various reasons for not burtheniug .themselves with 
official toil. Fiist, they can afford to pay for a deputy ; Secondly, they 
can purchase or influence the connivance of others for nfglect of their 
own duties; thirdly, they have the means for indulgence and recrea¬ 
tion, which, consuming much time, leave little leisure foi more serious 
avocations. Hence has arisen sinecurism in both Church and State; 
presenting the singular spectacle of one class receiving the pay, and 
another, born under less favorable auspices, doing the work for which 
the pay is lUceived. • 

Among the different orders of our ecclesiastical polity, there are none, 
with the exception of the curates and a few "honofioed clergy, who it ide 
and do the duties of their parishes ; the remainder being clerical sine- 
curistf*, filled with the Holy Ghost, to share in the rich endowments 
of the church. The bishops aie most amply remunerated, and, as is 
usual in such c,is(ft, perform the least service. They employ archdea¬ 
cons to visit for them; rural deans and others to preach for them; and 
a.vicar-general to issue licences, hold courts, and perform other drud¬ 
gery* 1 ,* otherwise engaged, they employ a brother bishop to ordain for 
them. They have tfieir own chaplains, commissaries, and secretaries ; 
in short, their work must lie light, and chiefly consists in keeping an 
eye«tc Jke next translation, and the falling in of the rich livings. In 
the Ordination Service, kowover, they are enjoined strict and abstemious 
duties lUis there said a bishop must, be “ bliumlc-s.” they are admo¬ 
nished dfiigentlv to preach the word,'and he conspicuous exam pits of 
various Ghristian virtues.’’ They a*e now chiefly known among the 
people by their giotesipie attire. They are the only men (save exqui¬ 
sites) v\ ho (continue to dress in imitation of the female sex, or take pains 
Usklisguise themselves under uncouth habiliments. The 6 hovel, or conl- 
sek/tie hat is particulaily distinguisliaole. It is the remains of the old 
fiat worn ky Ronian^Iathoiic priests in their days of splendour, and still to 
be seen o^ the Continent. Under this ohapegu is a bush of false hair, 
plastered and twisted into a most unnatural size and ridiculous shape, 
resembling any thing hut what we may suppose to have been the fashion 
among the apostles. To these di. tinetions may lie added the long 
gaiters,,anJ “lady’s maid apron,’’ from the hips to the knees only, so 
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t tint the gaiters nw\ not );i: cuncoaled* These gaiters are of vast im¬ 
portance, importing* |hat the Voarers are meek and fowl;/, and con¬ 
stantly vaViv'i fibout doing good.1 Nevertheless they flfteri ride in 
(lariiimr style through tlm streets, attended hy groomsjp puruJu liveries, 
and some of thein a*o very lVinnods in the country. • 

Many.of the church dignitaries are distinguishable by peculiarities of 
dress, as the shovel hat «in5 kirtle. Their duties are low onerous 
ihaii thoso*of the bishojts. For instance, what arc die duties of the 
•very reverend Dean ? lie is chiefly known among sextons and liiouiuncnt- 
builders. Mr. Gordon, in tho debate on the Curates’ Salary Bill, said lie 
k new a oiergyman who was d*gnifary in»no fewer than six cathedrals. 
Wore there any duties to perform, how could a man discharge the duties 
of so many different offices, in so many different places, perhaps at the 
distance of same hundred miles from each other? Archbishop Cran- 
mcr, in a lolfbr to Cromwell, in the reign of Henry v 7 LI l., denounces 
the canons and prebendaries as a “ superfluous 'condition."I He says, 
ti prebendary is neither a “ learner nor a teacher, but a good viander, 
who wastes his substance in superfluous belly "cheer.” If they were a 
“ superfluous condition” under si Popish regime, they must bo much 
mor^so under a Protestant establishment. The prebends, however, are 
lory valuable, some of them worth i,‘30()0 a year, which ijill be a good 
reason with many for retaining them as a part of the venerable estab- 
liy mm lit. What further adds to their value is, that, being benefices not 
having cure of souls, they may be hejjl with other preferment without a* 
dispensation for plurality. . • • 

The Parochial Clergy are, for the most part, a mass of sinecurists. 
In one respect, Church of l;nglaudism is an improvement on the original 
simplicity of the gospel, by rendering the discharge of its duties almost 
a mechanical operation. No long and expensive course of education is 
requisite to prepare her ministers: all he? service is written; ncvja ttem- 
jiero preaching or praying ? it requires no mind, merely to ’Stable to 
lead is enough. To perform such a puerile and heartless ceremony, it 
is not surprising a majority of the clergy cosfceive it unnecessary to 
reside on their benefices. Of the violation of the law in thfs*ffcspeet, 
of the penalties incurred by this violation, anu of tin? Bill of Indemnity 
passed by our immaculate representatives to screen the delinquents, we 
shall relate an extraordinary example. . . 

It is necessary to premise that, under tho 43d Geo. III. c. 84, every 
spiritual person, possessed of any archdeaconry, deanorv, or other 
dignity or benefice, is required to reside on his preft^menfe; i£ he 
absent himself without license fjem the bishop, or some, special oau^T of 
exemption, lie is subject to penalties varying from one-third to* tlirt#- 
fourths of the annual value of his dignity or beflbfice", recoverable hy 
action of debt by any person suing for the same. This actnwas passed 


* The Church and Nothing bat thg Church, p. 12. 

t IJentliSin’s Church of Englantlism, p. 250, where this curirns epistle t- 
inserted at lcuelli. • 
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to amend a statute of Henry,.VIlf. pi rpgards the residence of tlic 
clergy ; it has been subsequently modified by tfyr'57th(3fO. III. c. 99, 
and was introduced by Sir William Scott, (now Lord Slowed,) and 
solemnlyonacted, in the year 1803, by king, lords, and commons. In 
the year 1811, Mr. Wright commenced nearly iiOO ' different actions 
against the incumbents in the'dioceses gf London, Ely, and Norwich, 
to recovdTthe penalties under the statute. > This gentleman had been 
secretary to four’right reverend bishops—the bishops of London, Norwich, 
Ely, grid some other prelate—and, (ft courso, had enjoyed the most 
ample opportunities for procuring correct information of the conduct of 
the clergy. These opportunities appear not to have been wglected. 
In a series of letters published in the Morning Chronicle, betwixt the 
6 th November, 1813, and the 11th March, 1814, he favoured the public 
with many curious disclosures which had come to his knowledge duri.ig 
the discharge of his official duties. 

In his letter of November 20th, he says that he has solccted from 
well authenticated documents 10,801 benefices, on which there are only 
4,490 incumbents, even said to be resident, so that there are 6,311 
confessedly non-resident incumbents ;«to supply whose places 1 ,523 resi¬ 
dent curates are employed,.which leaves 4,788, which are acknowledged 
to have neither a resident curate nor incumbent. The whole number 
of curates, whether resident or not, employed* to supply die place of 
, non-resident incumbents, is only 3,730, and only 1,793 of these, are 
licensed ; whereas, according teethe canon and statute law, no person 
hastt ijght to officiate until he is licensed. In one diocese, lie says, 
one-tliird of the livings have had duty reduced from twice to once on a 
Sunday; and in another diocese, one-third of the parsonage-houses 
were returned itfbadrrepair, as an excuse for the non-residence of our 
geptlemen pastors. Speaking; of the false pretences made use of by 
* the o^tgy, in order to avoid residing among tlieir parishioners, and the 
scandalcfOs lives they lead, he says,— * 

“ Now ill-health of the incumbent himself, or his wife, vr daughter, 
is a common pretext, \lncn no other legal cause can be found of avoid¬ 
ing reshffence. Of tweiity-tivo licenses granted in one diocese for this 
reason, three only of the persons are in a state of health to warrant it, 
and the bgnefices from which they so absent, thtimselves arc very valua¬ 
ble. Whether the ministers whom I thus challenge as using false pre¬ 
tences deserve the imputation, will best appear by the mode of life they 
adopt. Sojne live in town during the winter; and although night air 
ceju^inly can&tit benefit a valetudinarian, they may be constantly scon at 
car^ parties, routs, or the theatres. In r .j immer, enjoying the amusements 
of fashionable watering placed ; whilst, too often, their curates, by the 
parsimonious stipends they afford them, are with a numerous family in 
a state of ‘djo greatest poverty. Others have beneficial schools in the 
neighbourhood of London. Others are continually to be mot with near 
their residence in more pleasant pqrts of the country, enjoying the 
sports of the field, or vigorously endeavouring to detect Homo poor 
countrynyui who may have an unfortunate inclination to t r nte game ! 
Othew'Wiay be seen most % days driving their own carriage ! Some are 
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in and some arc Curafcs i^car thd Fens! and all to observers seem 
Hrrfeclly kev.lt h f<d ? $ct a certificate from a medical man is deposited 
with the bishop tliat they are not so; probably it is six or* eight years 
before when the'r^ might have existed a degree of t^nporarytill-health, 
but after the cause ceases, the same plea is continued; and a license 
once grapled, is renewed as a njptter of course,”—Lett. IV. Jan. S, 1814. 

Thus we see how these? reverend gentlemen are employed ; not in 
administering spiritual instruction to the ignorant, comfoft to the afflicted, 
t>r alms and clothing to the naked. Oh ! no; these are ignoble pursuits, 
the mere theory of the profession. They pretend sicknedb in order to 
obtain a license for non-rosidenoe, that tlfcy may bawl at the card-table, 
frequent, the playhouse, tally-ho; shoot, play at cricket, brtmdish the 
coachman’s whip, and Jpilly at fashionable watering-places. Remember, 
these jovial spirits are all filled with the Holy Ghost,—empowered to for¬ 
give or not.fo forgive sins—have the cure of souls; that their poor 
curates are starving on a wretched stipend, and that, in the maintenance 
of both, the industrious are deprived of the fruits of their labour, and 
the necessary comforts of their families wasted in the profligate and 
dis-iipated liveR^jf their parochialnninisters. 

Jn letter V. Jan. 18th, 1814, Mr. Wright gives the following state¬ 
ment, collected, he says, with infinite pains, of the state of the ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline in the small diocese of Ely, in 1813, compared with the 
yt\*r 1728:— 

In 1728. . In 1813. 

On 140 livings, 7l> Resident In- On the same 140 livings j 45 Rc- 
emubonts. sident Incumbents. 

'I hi rty-four who reside near and Seventeen yho reside near and 
pevfoi in the duty. perform thevluty * 

Thirty-one curates who reside in Thirty-five curates, someofwljom 
the parish or near it. • resjje eight, ten, or twelve miles off. 

The population was 56,94% souls. The population is 82,1TC souls. 
The duty w\s performed 201 timps The service is performed about 185 
every Sunday. tin.es everf Sunday. 

And tlieir income £12,719 per And tljeir income is now .£o 1,474 

annum. per annum. * 

This is singular—duty neglected in proportion as it becamg more im¬ 
portant arid better paid. Thg population increased one-half^ and the 
number of times service is performed diminished one-third. The reve¬ 
nues increased almost fivefold, and the number of resident^incumbents 
decreased one-third. What sincere and conscientious ttfeoureis inthe 
vineyard of the Lord! How strikingly it confirms the observation 
that “ Religion brought forth wealth, ahd the daughter devoured the 
mother.” * *, 

“ The number ofthest (says Mr. Wright, Lett. II.) wjft have ne¬ 
glected their duty in contempt of the law, and in direct violation of 
solemn oath and bond, are far moje than can be contemplated without a 
considerable degree of alarm v ” One vicar obtained a license from a 
bishop for*non-residence on one-living, station- that be was ofeimr to re. 
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side near another in a different 
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fifrt of fit' kingdom. 

residtf. 


On inquiring' no¬ 
lle w*s gone to :f 


......... ' A ££*£■* '****!?££&’** he woiild 

annum, tcTbbtoin. which he g»™ bon<1 to . the arcl *J” P ,t « t]lcr hi,,,- 
oonstsmtly reside'on one, and keep a resident ourAte on . 

self preaching' on the benefice where hg did not reside thirteen sermons 
every year: this worthy son of the church contrived to evade these con¬ 
ditions, and got a poor devil of a curate to do the work ot both livings 
for £84 ayear. Another rector holding two livings, one worth £.')00, 
the other £400—he lived 200 miles off, und hpd neither resident nor 
licensed curate! "• *• 

On the subject of pluralities and of non-residence together, the Se¬ 
cretary to four bishops says, “ In one diocese there are about 21 fi 
clergymen, wlio each bold two livings ; 40 who bold three each : 11$ 
who bold four each ; 1 who holds five; 1 who holds six, besides digni¬ 
ties and offices: and although many of these thus accounted single be¬ 
nefices are two, three, four, or five parishes consolidated, yet a great 
part of thesoipluralists do not reside on any of their preferments.” In 
Lett. VII. he says, “ I will prove that there are pluralists holding 
t more than seven benefices and dignities,” 

It might bo thought these statements of Mr. Wright were exagge¬ 
rations «or the result of personal pique, had they not been fully support¬ 
ed by tfie Diocesan Returns laid before the Privy Council, and ordered 
by the 1 louse of Cojnmons to be printed. • Prom these returns in the 
years 18011, 181 if, 181*1, and 1827, we shall insert an abstract, and 
then a few explanations: it will shew at once the state of church dis- 
* ciplihaboth at present, and wl\pn the Secretary was arrested in his at¬ 
tempt toSsring the delinquents to justice. * 
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CASES OF NON-RESIDENTS IN 
YEARS 



1809. 

1810. 

18 Id. 

1827. 

1. Resident on other benefices ............ 

\2-10 

1816 

2059 

2103 

2. Absenttwlthout licence or exemption .. 

672 

050 

1033 

405 

tt. Kxempliuns not notified. 

817 

363 

155 

9 

4. Infirmity ul incumbent or family.. 

405 

389 

396 

395 

5. W ant or unfitness of parBonage-liouse .. 

914 

948 

1068 

1389 

0. Incumbents residing in tin* neighbourhood, 





JJ* mid doitfg duty. 

565 

348 

301 

sir. 

7. Unenuinerated cases confirmed by thertirclib 

54 

35 

26 

13 

f. Dilapidated churches... 

23 

34 

50 

:<<> 

9. Sinecurts...■.. 

233 

70 

68 

33 

10. LivingsJield by Bishops .. 

26 

35 

21 

10 



54 

3:i 

7 1 

12. Miscellaneous cases . 

1271 

38 

51 

41 

Total open to^oonnivance.. 

6310 

4903 

5268 

5383 

Total of non-residents.. 

7358 

6810 

6311 

6120 

Total oirerfdents. 

3836 

4421 

roo 

4413 

t otal ^residents and non-residents together*... 

11,194 

10,261 

If ,801 

10,533 
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The first of tho*e totals wmtams i\o twelve preceding classes, in 

each* class of, which .there is ?oom for connivance on the part ot the 
Bishops to *hofh the returns are made, and of falsehood'and evasion 
on l e part of the incumbents. The second total ejhihns.the wto c 

number of non-lesidents; and the fomth the Hone?i't 

de.Us and non-residents together, in England and Wales. Hence it 
appears,‘that cpnsiderably.mirc than one-half of the wholomumber of 
incumbents do not reside on their benefices ; receive large salaries ior 
diet)dug r and the little duty that is performed is performed by their 

curates. . , . 

As tins Diocesan Returns fof 1827* a*o the latest printed, it may be 
proper to exhibit more particularly, as follows, the state of church disci¬ 
pline in that year. 

• Ri4fHi)JENT^: 

Resident in the parsonago-house . 3598 

Resident within two miles of the church or cliapel, 

there being no parsonago-housc. 815 

Total-residents ••••• .....4413 

fioN-Iti-isi hunts : . 

Non-residents exempt. 2(519 

Non-residents licensed. 2J47 

l'uses which could nflt be included among licenses 

. orexemptions. 1313 

' Miscellaneous cases . 41 

Total non-residents.. . .. — . ■ , (ij o() 


Total number of bqncfices returned- ••••••••• 10,533 

'I’lms, only 3598 incumbents consider the parsonage-houses good 
enough to reside in ; the aest are absentees. According to Mr. Wright,* 
trim I iir m jilt,css of paAmnng e-house is a common prototff^for oli- 
t.iiiiing .incense for non-residence : in one diocese, he says, one-third of 
•be paisouage-liouses were returned in bad reptir. In 1827, this aver¬ 
sion ot ilio clergy to their domicile appears to have augmentWy in that 
year 1398, or more than one-eighth of the whole l(limiter of parsonage- 
houses in the kingdoms were returned as not fit places former aristocratic 
pastois to reside in; or, in ullior words, as an excuse for*j license fir 
desert their parishes, and roam about the country in quest of more lively 
amusements than churching, christening, and sgavitiially instrueting their 
parishioners. 

Among the clergymen cxri^it from resilience, a targe portioh con¬ 
sists of those who reside on other benefices; that is, holditig u^ore 
livings than one, they cannot, of course, reside on bofh. The ex¬ 
emptions also include* such privileged! persons us chaplains to the 
nobility ; preachers and oilicers in the royal chapels and *inns of court; 
\janiens, provosts, fellows, tutors, and ushers iu the universities, col- 
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leges, and public schools; the pghicipal pnd professors of the East-lndia 
college; and officers of cathedral and collegiate churches, t The duties 
of many of ’those offices are such as ought to disqualify the possessors 
altogether/rom qjiurch preferment. For instance, wh^t reason is there 
in piasters of the Charter-house claiming exemptions; in other words, 
seeking'to hold benefices and dignities in addition to their oth«r offices 
and duties^ Surely the management of a great public foundation, with 
upwards of 800 scholars, and incomes of near £1000 per antrum, afford 
sufficient both employment and remuneration, without incurring the 
responsibility of a cure of souls. The same remark applies to the 
heads of colleges, and the matters and teachers of endowed charities. 
With so many friendless curates in the country, starving on miserable 
stipends, there is bo need that any class of persons should be overbur- 
thened with dpties, or corrupted by the aggregation of extraVrgantsalariot,. 

Of tho other cases of non-rcsidonce, mentioned in the aliijye tabic, wo 
shall offer only some brief remarks. The cases of those who plead 
sickness and infirmity have been sufficiently illustrated by an extract 
from Mr. Wright, page .14. Sinecures hardly need explaining; they 
are offices-yielding masses of pay without any duty whatever. , Livings 
held by bisjiops present a curious anomaly; the right reverend prelates 
commit the Vfiry offence of absenteeism, winch it is their duty to prevent 
being committed by the subaltern clergy of their diocese. Lastly, among 
the miscellaneous cases are included those livings held in sequestration. 
'In these instances, the incumbent £eing insolvent, possession, at the in¬ 
stance of some creditor, had been taken of the benefice, to raise money 
for the discharge of his debts. In 1811 the number of livings held by 
sequestration was seventy-eight.; in 1827, forty-eight. 

Such is a brief Exposition of the state of church discipline, as exhi¬ 
bited by official documents, and the averments of Mr. Wright, when 
< that'gentleman commenced his r actions against the clergy. We have 
stated Wat the number of actions amounted to 200; and had Mr. 
Wright been allowed to recover, the penalties would have amounted to 
£80,000. To this sum he had an indisputable claim ; a claim as sacred 
as any poison can have to an estate devised by will, or on mortgage, or 
other legal security'; lus claim had been guaranteed to him by a solemn 
act of the legislature. Moreover, this gentleman had been basely treated 
■by,.tho right reverend bishops; and it was partly to indemnify himself 
for losses sustained in their service, that lie endeavoured to recover the 
penalties to which the elergy had become liable by their connivance and 
neglect. In*loiter I. he says, “ At a committee of bishops, after a 
deliberation of nearly Two Years, iWwas decided that each bishop 
should £ive his secretary an annual sum of money. I have received it 
from not onS of them,” except my late lamented patron, tho Bishop of 
London.”—Commiseration may have been given, (Letter VII.) but 
it was all I ever received from any one, and that would have been un¬ 
necessary, if the sums had been paid which were acknowledged to ho 
my duo.”—• •“ Two secretaries have, within the last ten yearfi, fallen 
victims to d, pression of mind, arising from a want of sufficient income.” 
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Most merciful biShops! mosf Cfirisiian bishops! What, not pay your 
jioor secretaires thoif stipends !* drive two of them to despair by your 
Barbarous Pfvarfcf?! Surely you might have spared them the odd hun¬ 
dreds, out your 10, 20, and 40,000 pounds per annum. But you are 
right reverend fathers, you can lisp about charity, tifrfi up your eyes, 
talk aboqt treasures in heaven, but you# treasures are all in this world; 
there your hearts are fixedsupSn translations, pluralities, fat Ij^iDgs, and 
heavy lines on leases and renewals. 

• These* however, are private anecdotes betwixt Mr. Wright and his 
right reverend employers. Let us speak to the public par^of the ques¬ 
tion. It»is clear, from what has been said, that Mr. Wright was in 
possession of valuable information; he had resided in the Sanctum Sanc¬ 
torum of the Temple, and was intimately "acquainted with the secret 
management oi tho holy church. The clergy were terribly alarmed at 
his disclosures: they resorted to every artifice to avert the storm, and 
save their pockets : clubs were formed among the higher order of ec¬ 
clesiastics: lies and calumnies of every shape and description were 
vomited forth to blacken the character of Mr. Wright; lie was stigma¬ 
tized as pn “ informer,” who, mailing himsolf of his official situation, 
was in part thA cause of and then the betrayer of their guilt. In 
short, ho became exposed to the whole storm of priestly cunning, ma¬ 
lignity, and fury. But*facts are stubborn things ; and this gentleman 
Ji^J secured too firm a hold of his object to lose his grasp by the wiles 
and malice of the church. Their guilt was unquestionable; there was* 
no chance of escape from the verdict of a jurj*; but that protection which 
it was in vain to expect from an English court of justice, they Krnnd in 
the great sanctuary of delinquency, a boroughmongering House of 
(ommons. ‘ • 

On the 17th November, 1813, Bragge Bathurst brought in a bill to 
s/ay all legal proceedings against the clergy on account of*the . 
penalties they had incurred*under the Cfergy Residence Act. ,Ji>ln8 bill 
shortly after passed into a law, almost without opposition. The whigs were 
silent. Mr. Whitbread and Mr* Brand indeedAiid something about the 
absurdity of enacting laws one day, and abrogating them the*next; of 
the injustice of tempting people by rewards, and aftw they had earned 
them, interfering to prevent their being granted. But this was all. 
These gentlemen agreed it was necessary to protect the clbrgy; and, . 
with the exception of the present Earl of Radnor, we do not find, in 
Hansard's History of the Debates, a single individual who raised his 
voice against the principle of this nefarious transaction* Mr., Wright, 
too, finding it vain to hope for justice from such a source, ceased* his 
communications to the public relative .to the clergy: the Barsons' 
indemnity Bill passed into a law, and the chsrch received a com¬ 
plete white-washing from the State foa all its manifold sinj and trans¬ 
gressions. * 

.After the passing of the Bank restriction Act, Gagging Bills, Se¬ 
ditious Meeting Bills, Press Restriction Bills, and of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bills, it call hardly excite surprise that t^bill passed 
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to indemnify the clergy. In tpe lattcrf, cage, imrbvnr, there appalls 
something more unprincipled and contemptible thgn in thee lor met tin 
constitution^ measures. TJie law imposing the penfllfios w )'< 1 1 ■ 

Wright sought tg recover had only been enacted in J 80/J: the prolossoil 
object was to rom&dy the crying evil of non-Tcsidctice ; and to gn o 
greater encouragement to prosecutions, the act provided that tfyo whole 
of the ppjf.lties should be given to the *nfermer. Only eight years 
elapse, an informer comes forward, relying on the faith of parliament; 
prosecutions are commenced; when tliedegislature interferes —'in utter 
contempt oft justice and consistency—belying its former professions, 
violating its pledge, robbing an individual of his reward, and screens 
the delinquents which its own laws had made liable to punishment. It 
is impossible for the people to feel any thing but ^contempt for such a 
system of legislation. Laws, it is clear, are not made to ‘principles, bi.i 
to men, and are only terrible to the weak, not to the wicket!* 

Since the memorable actions of Mr. Wright, nothing has intervened 
to improve the state of church discipline. An act of parliament,' 1 
passed some years after, was rather in favour of the clergy than other¬ 
wise, by abolishing the oaths formerly, exacted of vicars to regidc, by 
augmenting the monitory power of the bishops, and increasing the 
difficulties in the way of prosecution. Accordingly, the great abuses 
in ecclesiastical discipline remain unabated. Ldrd Mounteashell states 
that, since 1814, the number of incumbents lias decreased to tlje 
‘amount of 2,,000 ;f consequently, there has been a proportionate in¬ 
crease ip pluralities. Of t^c number of resident uud non-resident in¬ 
cumbent, the latest returns printed are for tho year 1827 in that' 
year, we have seen, tho returns were from 10,583 benefices in England 
and Wales, of wftiefi Jbenefices 4,413 had resident, and (i,l 20 non¬ 
resident incumbents. Many incumbents who reside on their benefices 
. do ikr duty ; they are only attracted to their parishes by a fine cover for 
game, ib>-excellent trout-stream* or, perhaps? they seek a qui.et refloat, 
having lyim out. the better part of their existence in the dissipation of a 
town life. f . 

Even tfuose w iio reside and do duty, and are called the •# corkhnj 
c/f, i/i/, perform a tkn ice requiring so litflo intellectual exertion, that 
it hardly nioijfs the remuneration of a tido-waitei. They have scarcely 
. cypr occasion to compose and deliver an original sermon. The late Dr. 
Johnson, tic foie lie received his pension, was regularly employed in the 
manulaeture of this description of commodity. Tho market is now 


* 57 (<00.111. e. 09, the act which now regulates the resilience of the clergy. 

? Hiuee oty Lords, May, -1,1830. 

} Parliamentary Paper, No. 471, Hess. 1830. After what has been explained, 
it is perhapsi.imecessary to observe -that there are not actually so many indi¬ 
vidual.-at Ihr huiiibet of resident and non-resident incumbents in the Returns 
impel I. The apparent inconsistency results from plurnlitii’S. Ktery benelice 
with cure has an incumbent; hut, as eacL incumbent often holds tvyo or more 
hcnelires, it i/luces the number of individuals to the amount we have stall'd, 
(page 30.1 nlmelv. 7101. 
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overstocked; we seldom turp utfir a newspaper without mooting: witli 
iRh'crtisements for thebaic of MS sermons, which, next to manufac¬ 
tures, seem* lie Viost abundant of all things. Sometimes‘parcels arc 
advertised in lithographic type; this type beinjj jtn imitation of 
writing, sermons composed in it pass with the congregation for original 
compositions, and tho minister lias the‘credit of propounding^ good 
discourse, the result of the previous week’s hard study and* prepara¬ 
tion. A I6t of sermons of this description would bo 1 invaluable, and 
* might l>o*transmitted from fathilt to son, like a freehold ostate. If they 
became stale, tlioy might be sold or exchanged with a neighbouring in¬ 
cumbent f this is a common practice with’ministors who wish to indulge 
their parishioners with novelty; they exchange one old batch af sermons 
for another, from a diljjprent part of tho country. 

• But enough W this. One is at a loss to imagine what the bishops 
have been dqjfig while tho church has been running to seed. These" 
right reverend prelates are expressly appointed to watch over the morals 
pnd conduct of the inferior clergy; they are amply endowed, and have 
numerous corps of officers to assist in the discharge of their episcopal 
functions. Yo^thoy have been strangely remiss in attention to their 
subaltern brethren. Translations have tended greatly to produce this 
apathy; they divest the bishops of a permanent intefpst in their 
dioceses, and prevent tfiem becoming intimately acquainted with the 
clmra -for and demeanour of incumbents. Until they attain the summit 
ot prelatical ambition, they consider tl^msolvcs only birds of passage ; 1 
in their sees, wliat they chiefly take an interest in is, to fill up the vacant 
commissions, and then keep a stead)' eye on Durham or Winchester. 

Uniler the primacy of . the late Archbishop JSutton, energetic, 
measures of reform were not likely to ho counteiyincifd tho career of 
this mild hut rapacious prelate was not an inapt exemplar of the favourite 
priestly motto on the Lafcbeth arnis,-t-“ Unite the meekness 'erf a 
(,olr withythe subtlety of a serpent. His grace and bitbraces 
fan.ilv shared too largely in tho advantages of the existing s^tem to 
relish innovation. His lordship find profound r^ews of tho true policy 
ot our spiritual establishment; was always fyy yielding a little? to keep 
things qiffot, rather than make a noise; knowing tlnft the less was said 
about tlie church the rtfore she, would shine. Some of tjhc primato’s 
successors, on the episcopal bench, appear hardly yet so rije in tl*o 
mysteries of ecclesiastical dominion. A few years since, Marsh, of 
Peterborough, was tormenting bis clergy with some unintelligible points 
of doctrine, andmishop Blomiield lately astounded the*inhabitant^ of 
London and Westminster with a “ Letter on tho Profanation of 
the Lord s Day. Had the strictures of this right reverend prelate benn 
directed only against the baneful habit, of drinking? to excess, and other 
vices which disgrace the tsabbnth, they»might have passed without ani¬ 
madversion ; hill when ho assails tho Sunday press, and tliose innocent 
relaxations, conducive only to health and harmless enjoyment, lie 
bet lays a‘puritauism misuited to the age. His lordship sutans to opine 
11 )" K,r ,nal * is 1,11111 <>»ly to work and piny, while a lord or a\thop may 
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, have his concerts, card-parties^itnd grafld (finners Sreiy day , not men 

excepting the seventh. Such idle cunt deceives ,ifo one >, r on y ■ V 

contempt of disgust. Men’s professions now puss ifnb ceded , y 

thing is put intq, the scale and taken at its intrinsic, worth. People 
quietly ask why should the clergy' take ten millions annually out o 
producq of land anti industry ? What services do they render society. 
Do they instruct the rising generation ? No; they teach them little 
that is useful and a great deal positively injurious. Are tbtfy adminis- 
tratore of justice? No; God forbid they should. Arc they*profound 
statesmen ?* Do they often originate or encourage measures for the 
good of the country ? No; they are most miserable politicians, and as 
to any project for.bettering the condition of the great body of the people, 
they appear not to have a single idea. Well, but they are ministers of 
religion ! Very few of them are so employed, and as t<f that the Dis¬ 
senters are not less teachers of their flocks, anil they receive no tithes, 
build their own chapels, and altogether do not cost one-tenth as much 
as the mere sinecure rectors of the Establishment. 


IV. REVENUES OE THE ESTABLISHED ClCTtGY. 

It is impossible to produce a complete and aocuratc statement of the 
revenues of the clergy. The bulk of ecclesiastical revenue consists 
of tithe; but besides tithe, an immense revenue is drawn from other 
" sources. The clergy are almost, in entire possession of the revenue of 
charitable foundations. .They hold, exclusively, the professorships, 
fellowships, tutorships, and masterships of the universities and public 
schools. Immense landed property is attained to the sees, cathedrals, 
and collegiate churches. The clergy have also a very considerable 
income from glebe-lands, surplice-fees, preacherships in the royal 
<• Impels, lectureships, town-asf&ssmcnts, Easter-offerings, rents of pews 
in the Trow churches, stipends of chapels of’ease, chaplainships in the 
army and navy, chaplainships to embassies, corporate bodies’, and com¬ 
mercial companies; beLdes which they monopolize nearly all profitable 
ofiices in‘’piiblic institutions, as trustees, librarians, secretaries, 1 &c. 

The bishops, wllo hold 'ihe chief estates of the church, ancPto whom 
the parochial clergy, on obtaining licences for curates and dispensation 
fpr plurality, are required by law to state the yearly value of their bene¬ 
fices, could furnish the most valuable information relative to the incomes 
of the clergy. But even this would bo insufficient; nothing would 
thr/nv cpmpleja light on the subject, but every member of the establish¬ 
ment, whether in lay or spiritual capacity, making a return of his in¬ 
come tfnd emoluments. The times, we doubt not, are fast approaching 
when this‘'defect in ^public statistics will be supplied, and one of the 
first objectr of a reformed parliament be an inquiry into the amount and 
distribution *of ecclesiastical revenues. Until this period arrive, wo are 
compelled to rely on collateral and inferential evidence. The endow¬ 
ments of tl» church are nearly as ancient as the first introduction of 
Christian^’’ into Britain, and we know from the results of recent inqui- 
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ries into the incomes of grasumfr-Bchodit and other charitable founda- 
. tions, which are neatly of ooiemporary antiquity, that the increase in 
the value of ocftlSsiastical estates must bo immense. The* returns in 
Liber Regis aroiusually relied upon, in estimating tlyyevenues of the 
church, and, perhaps, with other helps, it is the best authority to whieh 
we can resort. Of the vast increase in t!*e value of land since thy Valor 
Ecelesiasticus was obtained 1 , the history of St. Paul’s School mffords a 
striking and appropriate exemplification. The estates of this foundation 
‘are situatfid in various parts of tlth kingdom; in A. D. 1524, they pro¬ 
duced an income of £122 : 0 : 11 ; in the year 1820, the ytfttrly income 
derived from the same estates was £.5252 ?2:11J.* Here is an increase 
in value of nearly fifty fold, tinder the wasteful and negligent manage¬ 
ment of a city company. The colleges of Eton and Winchester were 
endowed for thfi education and maintenance of only seventy poor and 
indigent scholars: their revenues amount respectively to £10,<>00 and 
£14,000 a year. The founder of Hemswortli’s hospital in Yorkshire 
tyOimated its revenues not to exceed £70 a year; they are now more 
than £2000. Leeds’ grammar-school was endowed in the reign of 
Philip and Mar^, for the maintenance of two masters, and the endow¬ 
ments probably calculated to yield £80 a year; they now produce £1595. 
Birmingham grammar-school has a revenue of near £5000«per annum. 
The valuation of the rectory of Alresford in the king’s book is only £8 
a yea -; the composition now paid for tithes by the parishioners is £300 
per annum, being an increase of more than thirty-seven fold. The rec- ' 
tory of Stanhope, Durham county, Mr. Phillpotts admits to yield an 
iucoim of £2500; the valuation in Liber Regis is £67: 6 : 8. * Ilfra¬ 
combe, in Devonshire, is returned at £.50 : 4 i4: thq tithes are leased to 
"a layman, and worth £1000 a year. Tho tithes of the adjoining parish 
of Alorthoe are also leasod out to a layman for £700 or £800, although 
the valuation in the king's Book is only iJ9 : 19 : 3. Besides affording 
a cniious illustration of tho* increase in the value of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, we may observe, in passing, that the two last mentioned parishes 
are a curiqus example of the state of church diwipline. Ilfracombe is 
attached tt> a prebendal stall of Salisbury 12J miles distant; *Morthoe 
belongs to tho dean and canons of Tixeter; although*the tithes arc so 
considerable, the working minister of each parish receives unbj^a stipend 
of £100 a year. In Morthoe the glebe is also leased out,—tj)e vica* 
having no residence, lives five or six miles off, and service is performed 
oner on Sunday, which is all the return the parishioners receive for 
their tithe-assessment of £800 per annum. 

Other facts might be cited to illustrate the increase in the value of 
church property Bince the ecclesiastical survey of the sixteenth century*; 
hut we consider the examples we have selected from various parts of the 
K ingdom sufficient to aftdVd a criterion *of the proportional^lhcrease in 
the revenues of the church. Tho increase in population, by increasing 


Third Report of the Charity Commissioners, p. 
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the number of church-fees, has^trodtxl, |s vpll as tile increased value of 
land, to swell the revenues of the church, and ny tloubt nmny benlbices 
are worth two hundred fold what they were at tlie tinthfii tile lleformu- 
tion. Thp vicarage of Hillingdon, held by the preset rector of St. 
Gporge's, Hnnovcr-sq-uarc, is an instance of the vicissitudes in clerical 
income. This, it appears, froh the original record preserved in the 
archives »f the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, was a mere trifle, the 
great tithes of which, in the year 1281, wore bestowed on the Bishop of 
Worcester towards defraying the expemes of his journeys to the metro « 
polis, 'and Sit repair of the church, the small tithes being reserved for 
tl 10 maintenance of n vicar, to be appointed by the Bishop of London. 
That purteof the contract relating to the expense of repairs has always 
been left to he performed by the parishioners, thp Right Roverend Pre¬ 
lates of Worcester contenting themselves with receiving stheir share of 
tho tithes, and reading a sermon to the inhabitants abipit once in a 
twelvemonth. These tithes have been of considerable valuo, and the 
management of them not a little extraordinary. The practice 1ms been 
to let them to the highest bidder, by granting a lease of them for three 
lives, the purchaser paying down, in ready money, about £8000. Even 
on these terms it is said to have been a profitable bargafn; the last spe¬ 
culator in tips spiritual traffic was the late Lord Boston, of whom the 
Bishop demanded the exorbitant sum of £800t), for the insertion of a 
now life, one of the former having dropt. His lordship neglecting to 
' complete tho agreement, the ltjutc was nominally made over to the 
bishop’s daughter, who gaye receipts in her own name for tho amount 
of titliei collected. 

Affairs continued^ in thi# state until the year 1812, when an act of ■ 
parliament was obtained for enclosing and exonerating from tithes cer¬ 
tain lands in the parish of Hillingdon ; which was promptly acted upon, 
and a distribution of lands fcok place, by*which 765 acres were set 
apart Sad appropriated in lieu of rectorial 'and vicarial tithes for ever. 

By thig arrangement tho bishop and vicar have obtained a tine estate in 
exchange for £16 a ^ear, the valuation of the living in the time of 
Henry Vf II. All parties are more independent <>f each other—no con¬ 
tention about tithis nor compositions for tithes. The bishop repairs a 
chapel in lign of the church; the vicar is an absentee, leaving a curate 
fpr the spiritual welfare of the inhabitants; and the only parties who 
have sustained any loss are tho poor, in being deprived of the rights of 
common which their forefathers enjoyed. 

J .caving tjjese incidental illustrations of church property, let us 
endeavour to ascertain, upon somo general principle, tlie amount of the 
^venues of tlio' clergy. Thestimates, by individuals, of ecclesiastical 
revenues a^e mostly limited to a valuation of tithe and tho landed estates 
of the church. Of tlie unfairness <jf this mode of proceeding we shall 
hereafter sjfcak; at present we shall submit to the reader two estimates 
of the revenues of tho church, drawn up on very different principles, and 
by parties who entertain vury different views of the state of'our eccle¬ 
siastical c/niblishinent. The first statement is from tho third edition of 
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,i nurk, entitled “ Jlomarkg onltlie Cot^fumption of. Public Wealth b 
. llio Clergy.”* 

* ■ . 

Estimate of the Revenues nod Property of the Established Churc 
, ' • in England and Walts. 


Annual value of the gross produce of the land of England and 

Wales .....?.£1^8,000,(11 

One-tliiid of the land of England and Wales not subject to tithe 
for the clergy, being either tithe-free or lay-impropnalions".... 50,000,0( 

• • • _—__ 


Leaving the amount on which tithes for the clergy are levied ...., I (10,7)00, 0 ( 
Supposing,tlio clergy to levy one-stxtcenlh, they get. 0.250,00 


Tithes . • 0,2.50,0th 

Estates of the bishops l tuff ecclesiastical corporations . 1.000,00< 

Assessments in.tfcwns, on houses, &C. . 2.50,00( 

( Impels of case stipends. 100,001 

Total.£7,000,(I0( 


From the. Quarterly Revive , No. if?. 


Total number of ^res in England and Wales... 37,094,400 

Deduct waste land, about one-scventli. ft,290 ,200 

• *- 

Nninlmr of acres in tillage .. 31,79.>,20() 

Al<>ey laud, or land exempt by modus from tithe, one-tenth .... 3,179,520 

Number of acres actually subject to tithes*... 28,015,080 


This number, divided Ivy 10,693, the number of parishes, gives 
2,117(5 tithable acres to each parisli. ., * 

In, the Patronage of the Qrown, the Bishops, Beans and Chapters, 
the Univcrsiticikand Collegiate Establishments. 

1733 Rectories, containing 4,037.50# acres, at 3s. (id...£ 811,503 


2341 A icaragcs, containing 6,204,51(5 acres, at 1*. 3dp.. *391,532 


Annual value of Public Livings,.*1,203,095 

In the Gift of private Patrons. t 

3141 Rectories, containing 9,210,144 acres, at 3s.fid! .>1,012,8(25 

2175 Vicarages, containing 5,820,300 acres, alls. 3d.. 303,708 

1000 Perpetual curacies, averaging£75 each.... 75,000 

019 Benefices, not parochial, averaging £50 each. 32,450 

• *- —' 

Annual value of Private Benefices. 2,084,043 

8000 Glebes, at £20 each.7. *lG0,tfiM) 


Total inenme of par^ichiakclergy ., 3,447,138 

Income of bishoprics... 150,000 

Ditto of deans and chapters..... 275,000 


Total revenue of the Established Clergy.. £3,872,138 
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We shall first solicit attenfifm to Are estimate from the quarterly 
Review, which is such an unfair and misleading rcpresefltation of the • 
revenues of the clergy, that we ought almost to apologise to the readei 
for laying it before him. Arthur Young, who m norbad author j n 
these matters, says the revenue of the church was firm mill ois 
1790, end how greatly it must since Jiavc augmented from the vast 
increase-in population and produce. Notwithstanding the evasions 
and omissions Under the Property-Tax, the returns for 1812 make, 
the tithe of that year amount to £*,700,000, and, allowing for thh 
increase in produce and fall-in prices, it is not likely a less sum would 
be returned at present. DuVing the war, the lithe was usually esti- 
mated at one-third of the rent; it is not much loss now, but, su].pose 
it only ono-fourth; and the rental of England aiyl Males £,! I ,/J. >,-<»), 
or one pound for every acre in tillage; then the whole amount of fitne 
collected is £7,948,200; from which, if we deduct one-third for lay- 
tithes and land exempt from tithe, the church-tithes alone amount to 
£5,297,200. < 

Upon whatever principle we test the statement in the Quarterly 
Review, its erroneousness is apparent. The reviewer supposes the 
rectorial tithes to average only 3s. 6d. per acre, and the vicarial tithes 
only 1 s. 3d, Both these sums are assuredly too low. The vicarage 
tithes, in consequence of the turnip-husbandry and other improvements 
in agriculture, are often more valuable than the parsonage. The returns 
to the circular inquiries by the,Board of Agriculture make the tithe 
throughout the kingdom, in 1790, average, per acre, 4s. 0 Id .; in 1803, 
5s. 3^d.; in 1813, 7s. 94 d. Adopting the rate of tithe of 1803, and 
taking, with the reviewer, the land in tillage at 31,795,200 acres, the ' 
whole amount of titbes collected is £10,267,200; from which, if we • 
deduct, as before, ono-third for lay-tithes and tithe-free land, the 
amount of church-tithcs is £6*844,800 per Snnum. 

Agam’: the reviewer greatly misrepresents the proportion between 
rectories and vicarages. It is well ltngwn to every one the impropriate, 
livings barely equal one-third of the whole number. Yet the reviewer 
makes tKe number of vicafages 4516; whereas, according to Archdeacon 
Plymloy, there &i% only 3687 vicarages in England and Wales. (• But 
it suited tjie sinister purpose of the writer to exaggerate the number of 
vjearages in order to calculate the tithes of so many parishes at only 
Is. 3d. per acre. 

The estimate of the income of the Bishoprics at £150,000 is greatly 
bcbgy the truth. The revenues of the four sees of Winchester, Durham, 
Canterbury', and London alone exceed that sum. A vast deal of mystery 
ia always maintained about thte incomes of the bishops; but tho public 
has incidentally been put in possession of some certain data on this point. 

In 1829, tllg late Archbishop Sdtton applied fttr a private act of parlia- 


* Nos. 248 and 250, for 1814 and 1815. 
t Charge to the Clergy oftlid County of Salop. 
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ment to raise a loan of £37,01)0* to assist in altering and improving 
LamiJeth-palace; when it came out that the revenue of the see of this 
p&or member o^ the * college of fishermen” was only £32,000 per 
annum. This is,the representation of his own officer. Doctor Lushing- 
ton. Mr. A. Baring stated that the revenue of tllb*sec of London 
would, by # the falling in of leases, shortlj* amount to £100,000 a year.*' 
The Bishop of London, in lippfy to this, alleged that his income* allow¬ 
ing for casualties, did not amount to one-seventh of:that sum. His 
.•lordship, of course, meant his fixed income, and did not include fines 
for the renewal of leases, nor the value of his parks, palacq, and man¬ 
sions. We can assure this right reverend prelate that the public never, 
in truth, thought his income, or that of his Crace of Canterbury, was 
so extravagantly high as on their own showing they appear to be. The 
see of Winchester is supposed to bo worth £50,000 per annum. In 
one year thg» bishop of this diocese received upwards of £15,000 in 
fines for the renewal of leases. 

, But let us ascertain the total income of all the sees. In Liber Regis, 
the King’s book, we have an authentic return of the value of the bishop¬ 
rics in the reign of Henry VIII. ,As thi; return was to be the founda¬ 
tion of the futufb payment of first fruits and tenths, wo may he sure it 
was not too much. However, in these returns, the See of Canterbury 
is valued at £2082 : 12! 2 per annum; the See of London at £1000. 

was at a time when a labourer’s wages were only a penny a day. 
K' W, it appears, from the admissions of Doctor Lushington and the « 
Bishop of London, that the present incomes of these sees aie £32,000 
aad £14,444 a-year. So that one soe has‘increased in value* twelve 
ami the other more than i opr teen-fold. The other bishoprics have, no 
douiit, increased in a similar proportion. Hence, a? the incomes of the 
twenty-six sees in Liber Regis amount to £22,8105 a-year, their pre¬ 
sent value cannot l>e less than thirteen times that sum, or £297,145, 

instead of % £ 1.00,000, as stated m the .Quarterly Review. T.'.tkt does 
no! include the dignities and rectories annexed to the sees, or held in 
coniiitendam, nor the parks and palaces, the mafcsions, villas, tvarrens, 
fines lor renewals, heriots, and other manorial rights, enjoypd by the 
bishops, and which would make their incomos’equal t», at least, huf-n- 
v t dhoti per annum. • 

1 he revenues of the Deans and Chapters may be approximated to on 
the same principle. Their incomes, like those of the bishjps, arise 
principally from lands and manors, and certain payments in money. 

In the King’s Book, the deans and chapters are valued at £38,000* 
a-year; consequently, they do not amount, at present? to less <#au 
£494,000 per annum, instead of £275,Q00. But the returns.in the 
\ alor licclesiasticus are far from complete; sweral dcaiteries, pre¬ 
bends, and other offices nre omiyed; .it follows, our estimate is far 
below the annual worth of the ecclesiastical corporations. • 


* House of Coalmens, April 27, lt'3!). 
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The Reviewer considers oijeh groin! to lie worth only £20 a-year: 
but, when he is desirous of illustrating tfw penury of the church hy 
comparing «its endowments with those of the Churchy of Scotland, lie 
values the glebes of the latter at £.10 per annum. T]je wiiter omits to 
estimate the valtiff of the parsonage-houses: they r miist be worth some¬ 
thing, as they save rent to thcrincumbents or their curates. 

Ihit 'enough of the estimate in the Quarterly Review. The princi¬ 
ples and purposes of this publication are so notorious that every one is 
on his guard against receiving, iinplie ! tly, any representations relative 
to thc'chureli from so suspicious a source. The first statement, from 
the “ Remarks,” &c. contains some inaccuracies and omissions which 
we shall,endeavour to supply. Before, however, wo submit a complete 
view of the revenues of the church, it ill bo proper shortly to advert 
to some items of Ecclesiastical emolument usually omitted in inquiries of 
this nature. 

Besides tithe and the landed estates of the church, there are, as 
before remarked, various other sources from -which the clergy derive 
very considerable advantages. Of these, the first we shall notice are 
Public Charities. The inquiries by the Royal Commissioners, so far 
as they have proceeded, tend t,o confirm the accuracy of Lord Brougham’s 
estimate of the revenues of charitable foundations at nearly two mil¬ 
lions a-year. From the tenure of charitable' endowments, the clergy 
have almost entire possession of this immense fund. In England and 
Wales, according to the returns under the Gilbert Act, there are ii§!W 
school t charities, of which the clergy enjoy the exclusive emolument; 
and, irt the remaining efiarities, they largely participate as trustees, 
visitors, or other capacity. The pious credulity of our ancestors in¬ 
duced them to pla^e implicit reliance on the clergy, little foreseeing 
how their confidence would be abused. Three-fourths of charitable pro¬ 
perty, at least, were thus placed at the mercy of ecclesiastics. It is 
certain that, in the inquiries Recently instituted into charitable founda¬ 
tions, the worst abuses have been found under their management. The 
school of Pocklington^in Yorkshire, \vas a flagrant instance, in which 
a membsj of the established church was receiving a snug inedmo of nine 
hundred pounds a-year Tor teaching one scholar. A right reverend 
prelate, who had been left jn trust, and his family, had appropriated 
the funds \>i the Mere and Spital charities. The grammar-schools in 
almost every town have become mere sinecures, seldom having more 
than two or three foundation-scholars; and the buildings piously in¬ 
tended /or the gratuitous accommodation of poor scholars, have been 
pe?t*6rted into boarding and pay schools for the emolument of their 
clerical masters. Bristol ajid Bath, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Ripon, and Preston,-are striking examples of this sort of abuse and 
perversion,, In the principal foundations in the metropolis and neigh¬ 
bourhood, ift the Charter-house, Christ’s Hospital, the groat schools of 
Westminster, St. Paul’s, Harrow, Rugby, and the Gresham Lectures, 
they derive great advantages as Wardens, visitors, provests; high 
masters, f „nior masters, ushers, lecturers, and assistants. Many of 
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thcso offices are helfi by pjuralists, w^o are, also, dignitaries, and 
, yield Salaries #f £80(>^-year, besides allowances for house-rent, vege¬ 
tables, and lfner^ tind large pensions of one thousand a-year, or so, on 
retirement. The* present head-master of the Chartej-house, and the 
late and present head-master of St. Paul’s School, are examples of tl*is 
sort of monopoly. In the colleges of Tlton and Winchester* again, 
the established clergy have a nfee patrimony. The government of these 
foundations* is vested in a certain number of reverend fellows, and a 
•provost, tfho is a reverend also.* The value of a fellowship, including 
allowances for coals, candles, and gown, is about £1000 a-year;*and a 
provostship, in good years, has netted £2500 per annum ;* besides 
which, the follows generally help themselves to a good fatliving or 
two, which are in thp gift of the colleges. Again, the established 
clergy have exrfusive possession of the revenues of the Universities, to 
the exclusion.t>f dissenters, and all persons of delicate consciences, who 
are scrupulous about taking oaths, and subscribing to articles of faith 
tlp>y neither believe nor understand.f The value of a university fellow¬ 
ship is generally less than a fellowship at Eton or Winchester; though 
the incomes of some of the fellows.aro handsome enough to induce them 
to prefer eelibac^ and college residence to a benefice in the country : 
add to which the professorships and tutorships, which, fringing the 
possessors in contact witl* the youth of the aristocracy and gentry, lead 
to livings and dignities. Numerous livings arc also in the gift of the 
Uu.-ersities, as well as in the other foundations wo have mentioned, ' 
believe some of the offices in the University are incompatible with 
church-preferment. 

• IVom those details wo may conclude the established clergy share 
.largely in the revenues of Public Charities; supppsin§ the college and 
school charities average only £175 each, they will produce £682,150 
a-year. 

Ontriiry or Surplice Pf.f.s, as they are commonly caiku* form 
another abundant source of revenue to the clergy. Originally, siirplice- 
fees were paid only by the rich, and were intended for charity: what, 
was formcl'ly a voluntary gift has been convicted into a dematid, and. 


* Evidence of Dr. Goodall, ThirS Report of Hduoation-CommittSe. 
t it is to this hour the practice at one of the Universities, in obedience to the 
statutes of baud, to demand of every student on his mairicnlatum, provided 
lie have attained the mature age of twelve years, his written assent and consent 
to all and every of the thirty-nine Articles of religion!—an4 at the oprpr," 1 
where candidates for the degree of Master of Arls arc, for the first timi*, “re¬ 
quired to subscribe, I can solcmly declare,—from my own positive, personal, 
knowledge,—that the most reckless levity—the most dangerous trifling with life 
sacred engagements of truth, are found to prevail on these occasions 1 I ask 
are such the approved methods of laying thi* foundation of a national morality? 

I ask are these mockeries an exemplification of the position so recently pro¬ 
claimed by Captain Basil Hall,—that ‘ it is the aristocratical classes, and they 
alone, whogan give a right tone to maifners, by setting the fashion in everything 
i chirk is true in principle, or practically wise in morals anil in pettiest’—The 
t'hureh: ils Cirit listablishment indefensible. —Hunter. Loudon. 18.A. 
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instead of the poor receiving ^hese donatiops, they arc pocketed by the 
clergy, and poor as well as rich are now corppolled to pay fees on 
burials, mafringos, churehings, and christenings. ° ^The total sums 
netted from this, source we have no means of estimating correctly. In 
Lpndon, church-lees are supposed to be equal to olie-third of the priest’s 
salary., Besides the regular fee, it is usual, on tho burial .of opulent 
people, /.o get a compliment of a guinea- or more for hat-band and 
gloves : at marriages, five guineas; at christenings, a guinea. In 
Ireland, the surplice-fees, aided by u few voluntary gifts,“form the/ 
only maintenance of the catholic priesthood: and, in this country, tho 
total revenue derived from fees and gratuities, is little short of one 
million -a-year. The lato Rev. Dr. Cove, whose estimate of church 
property is seldom more than one-half of its real amount, calculates 
the annual value of the glebe and surplice-fees of ench, parish, on on 
average, at £40 a-year, making, according to him, a 'tax upon tho 
population of half a million per annum. 

Easteu-Offeiungs, Oblations, &c. form a third source of 
ecclesiastical emolument. These Offerings, or Dues, as they are some¬ 
times called, are certain customary’ payments at Easter and all chiirch- 
festiva's, to which every inhabitant-housekeeper is' liable. Their 
amount, varjes in different parts of the country. In the North, they 
commonly pay sixpence in lieu of an offering-hen; a shilling in lieu of 
an offering-goose or turkey; one penny, called smoke-penny; one 
1 penny-halfpenny for even- person or communicant above the age of six¬ 
teen, and so on. We haye no means of judging the annual value of 
these good things. All that wo can say is, that in some parts they are 
very pertinaciously .levied, and considered .by the established clergy as 
part of their “ ftneiefit rights."'* Probably, the value of Easter-oifor- 
ings may be taken at £100,000 a-year. 

•The Lectuiiesiii vs, in towns and papulous places, arc another 
braneff of clerical income. Where there is f no endowment-for a lecture¬ 
ship, the parishioners, if they desire a novelty of this sort, in addition 
to the ordinary routine of church-service, provide one at their own 
charge. r The value of a Jeetureship, of course, varies with the number 
and liberality of die subscribers. No person can officiate as a lecturer 
unless approved by the incumbent anil diocesan. Frequent squabbles 
qrise from this cause; the parishioners choosing a popular preacher, 
who. from a miserable feeling of jealousy, is not approved by the lesg 
gifted incumbent. The lectureships arc generally held with other pre- 
•foririents. T,huir total value may be stated at. £(>0,000 per annum. 

Tlie next branch of revenue we shall notice are Ciiapi.ajnshivs 
and those public offices which-the Clergy may be said to bold ex officio, 
and to which they h-.ft-e always tho preference. Thu value of chaplain¬ 
ships to tko nobility, to ambassadors, public bodies, and commercial’ 
companies, ‘must bo considerable ; but of tlie value of these, and of tho 

* Trial otvPotcr Watson, in the Consistory Court of Duriiain, fin- the sub¬ 
struction ofn-lftster Ofl'erings. 
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places held by the clergy in public institutions, it is hardly possible to 
.estimate. Suppose £1U,000 a-year. 

Beside all tnes^ sources of ecclesiastical revenue, another and onerous 
burthen is imposed qp the people by the New Ch*j«iciies erected 
tinder the authority of the Commissioners appointed for that purpose. 
The sum o{ £1,367,400 in Exshoquer-bills has been already issued in 
aid of the voluntary contriButions.towards this under-taking.* The 
salaries of tlfb secretary, surveyors, office-keepers, and other underlings 
•df this commission cost the country more than £5,000 a-year. . One 
hundred and nine churches and.chapels have been completc3, and one 
hundred ailtl five more aro in different stages of progress : what is the 
whole number intended to bo erected, or the total expense, nobfTdy can 
tell, for the Commissioners have been recently incorporated, and in all 
probability their ‘pious labours will be protracted for ages to come. Had 
the rich clergy* contributed their just, share to the First Fruits Fund, 
there would have been no necessity for imposing this additional tax on 
thr* public. But the first outlay is far from bed'the worst part of this 
oxtraoidinary proceeding. All those new churches and chapels will 
have to bo kept ii^repair by rates ltfvied on the parishioners—dissenters 
as well as churchmen, and this, though many have opposed their erec¬ 
tion as unnecessary. Thqn there are the stipends of ministers, clerks, 
beadles, pew-openers, and though last, not least, the guzzlings and foed- 
itigsvof sextons, churchwaidens, and cliapelwardens to be piovided for; 
for though the patronage of the new clmrches is given to the patron or 
incumbent of the motlier-churcll, yet the salaries of the uiinisttjr and 
other officials, instead of being deducted from the income of the rector 
tir vicar, arc to bo raised by*a charge for the rents*of petes. Only 
Jhink of this novel device for augmenting the rct'enucs of the eccle¬ 
siastical order! Notwithstaiidi.g the intense sums levied for tins 
maintenance of the cstahlislfjd religion, «und though the frequenters 
of the new vliurches are actually compelled to pay tithes to the in¬ 
cumbents of their parishes, yet they arc obliged %> contribute an addi¬ 
tional sum iu pew rents to enjoy the benefit of the national comnjunion, 
and if they* desire a third service on Sundays they jnust contribute 
additional for that too.f How much the revenues of the clergy will ho 
ultimately increased from*this source, we have not the meafi* of esti¬ 
mating. The incomes settled on some of the new ministers 4>j r the 
Commissioners are very considerable ; that of the minister of St. Peter’s, 
Pimlico, is £000 a year; and those of the rectors of the three new 
churches in the parish of St. Mary-le-bono are £350 per atimmi ’ear*# 
Suppose the annual charge of each new church £-150 per anmnji, it 
will shortly add to the other permanent revenues ofjhe church»a yearly 
sum of £94,050. 


* Kli veiitloAiinual Report of the Conftmssioners, Session, 1SSI. 

1 I'limvli-Biulding-Acla the 5H Gup, 111, c. 4i ; 5!) Geo. 111. c. 104 ; 3 Geo. 
Ik. <•72; fi Geo. IV. v. J0»; 7 \ 8 Geo. IV.72; 9 Geo. IV. e. 42. 
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Wie shall now collect, the different itemfrond exhibit a genei al^ state 
ment of the revenues of the Established Clergy'■ Tf‘ e (,a » vu 

for tithe is church-tithe only, after deducting tho ti/hc of lay-impro- 
piiations, and allowing for abbey-laud and land exempt by mot us iom 
tfthe. The church-rates are,a heavy burden on the people, but being 
levied &t uncertain intervals, for the repair of churches and chapels, 
they do f not form a part of tho personal ificome of the clergy, and are 
omitted. , 


Revenues of the Established Cletujy of England and Wales. 


Church-tithe .•.£(5,884,800 

Incomes of the bishoprics . 297,115' 

Estates of the deans and chapters.* * 494,006 

Glebes and parsonage-houses... . 250,000 

Perpetual curacies £75 each. 75,000 

Benefices not parochial £250 each . 82,450 

Church-fcos on burials, marriages, christenings, &c. • • 500,000 

Oblations, offerings, and compositions for offering^ at 

the four great festivals . 80,000 

College find school foundations .y. 682,150 

Lectureships iu towns and populous places ..•••• .. 60,000 

Chaplainships and offices in public institutions. 10,0'H) 

New churches and chapels • ... 94,050 


Total Revenues of the Established Clergy* *£9,459,565 


r • 0 

t VTe are confident several of these sources of emolument are rather 
nnde^-rated. Perhaps it injy bo alleged* that some items do not pro¬ 
perly' appertain to ecclesiastical income—That they are the,rewards pro 
opera cl labore extni-officially discharged by the clergy. But what 
would be said if, in suiting the emoluments of tho Duke of Wellington, 
we limited ourselves t^> his military pay, without also including his 
pensions, sinecufes, and civil appointments ? The sums placed to the 
account ofrthe clergy are received by tbcm either as ministers of religion, 
iOr from holding situations to which they have been promoted in con¬ 
sequence of being members of the Established Church. There arc 
several sums annually raised on the people which we have omitted, hut 
"yhjch, in strictness, ought to lie placed to tho account of the clergy. 
Dirge sums are constantly being voted by Parliament for building 
ichurMies in Scotland, as well.as in England; more than £21,000 lias 
been granted for building churches and bishops’ palaces in the West 
Indies; ,600,000 has been*granted for Hie aid of the poor clergy, 
as they arc called, and who have been also favoured by their livings 


• The adc of Sudor and Man is not in 'charge iu the King's Hook, and is 
omitted in this estimate. 
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Ming exonerated from the land-tax ; nparly a million has been granted 
for building bouses tuid purchasing glebes for the clergy in Ireland ; 

1 upwards of £16,0410 a*ycar is voted to a society for propagating Church 
of Englamlism foreign parts;' 1 and more than £9,000 is granted 
to some other Society for Discountenancing Vice,—* ‘duty which one 
would think especially* merged in the functions of our established^pastors. 
All these sums have been opiitted ; they certainly tend to augment the 
burthen imposed on the public by the Church: but aslit is to be hoped 
jthej' do net all form permanent ^ranches of ecclesiastical charge, they 
are excluded from our estimate of clerical income. • • 

The nejt consideration is the Number of Persons among whom tho 
revenues of the Church are divided. It has been already sljpwn that 
the number of prelates, dignitaries, and incumbents, is only 7,694, 
ayd by this diminutive phalanx is the entire revenue of £9,459,565 
monopolized, .affording an average income of £1,223 to each individual, 
lixeept the clergy, there is’no class or order of men whose incomes 
average an amount like this. The average pay of officers in the army 
or navy will bear no comparison with tu.it of the Clergy. Take the 
legal classes—tho most gainful of all professions; add together the 
incomes of the lord-chancellor, the judges, the barristers, conveyancers, 
proctors, special-pleaders, and every other grade of that multitudinous 
craft—tho pettifogger of*most limited practice included—and divide the 
total by the number of individuals, and it will yield no average income 
like that of dignitaries, rectors, and vicars. Still loss will the fees and 
gains of the medical classes—the physTeian, surgeon, ‘and apothecary— 
bear a comparison with the Church. The pensions, salaries, and 
perquisites of employ is in tho civil department of government are justly 
.deemed extravagant; but compare the united incomes of these with 
ecclesiastics, from tho, first lord of tho treasury td the humblest official 
iu the Stamp Office, and tlm difference i» enormous. The Church-». a 
monstrous, overgrown On a*, us in the Estate, and the amount' of its 
revenues incredible, unbearable, and out of proportion with every other 
sen ice and class in society. * • 

An average estimate of the incomes of the Clergy, however affords 
no insight into the mode in which tho enormoifs revenues of tho church 
are squandered among its members. Next to pluralists, the greatest 
abuse in the establishment results from the unequal ainounVhof income 
possessed by individuals of the same rank in the ecclesiastical order, 
ami the unequal burthen of duties imposed upon them. The incomes 
of some bishops, as those of Llaudaff, St. Asaph, and Bangor^ baral^. 


* The efforts to promote Clmrcli of Englamlism by tSpensivc establishments 
aie attended with as little success in the Commies as in the mother qpuntry. In 
Upper Canada, out of !l3i clergymen*only 33 are clergymen of the church of 
England. Thu Moravians are the seel whose mission is most successful in the 
VI ast Indies. They mix familiarly with the Indians, instruct them in the arts 
of agriculture and building, and thus hold out to them advantages more readily 
■ omprehended than the mysteries uf the Trinity, electiun, and the incarnation. 
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equal that of a clerk of the ^Treasury, or^of rectors and vicars whose 
conduct they are appointed to superintend; while the incomes of-Dthors 
exceed those of the highest functionaries in the land.- .Yet we are told, 
by Mr. Burke, that the revenues of the higher ord </,' of ecclesiastics 
aj;e to enable therti to rear their “ mitred front^ in courts and palaces 
to reprove presumptuous vied.” But if one bishop requires a large 
revenue,.to support his dignity in high places, so docs another. Among 
the archdeacons'-is like inequality, their incomes varying firim £‘200 to 
£2000 a-year. And among the dignitaries and members of cathedral 
and dollegiito establishments is similar disproportion. Many of the 
deaneries, as those of Westminster, Windsor, St. Paul’s, Salisbury, 
LincolnttExetor, and Wells, are very valuable, yielding, probably, to 
tboir possessors, incomes of £10,000, £8,000, £5,000, £2,000, 
£1,900, and 1,500 respectively. The prebendaries and eanonri.-s 
vary in amount from £250 to £2,000 a-year. Some of :he preco- tor- 
ships arb worth not less than £900 a-year; and many of the ' un- 
cellorsliips, treasurerships, suecentorships, and we know not how n any 
other official ships, afford snug incomes of £400, £500, and £'800 per 
annum. The minor canons some of tjiem have £250; the vicar.s-cl.ocal 
£350; the priest-vicars, the chanters, and sub-chanters, and a hu.nhoi! 
more popish names and offices, are all amply, though unequally, re¬ 
munerated for their services. 

In the incomes of the parochial clergy there is similar diversity find 
' injustice. Many rectories, as before observed, are more valuable than 
bishoprics, having incomes from £8,000 to £10,000 a-year. The samo 
may lxf said of the vicarages, being possessed of largo glebes or ,\o:ro 

endowments, and sometimes both. While, again, it. cannot be do.' 

that there are sortie rectories, and in particular vicarages, whose tithes 
are in the hands of laymen, and without even a parsonage-house. In 
sortie instances, the deficiency* of income lias been so great, that it lias 
been found necessary to unite*the incomes* of two or three parishes to 
produce an adequate maintenance to the officiating minister, wlm, in 
the care of so many churches, cannof have time to officiate at any of 
them pi'6perly; and thus, no doubt, are many souls lost which might 
ho saved; some, frtraying into the fold of sectarianism, liecomc jaco¬ 
bins and dissenters, to the .great injury of the ■mother'church, and the 
eternal rqfilonch of the right reverend bishops, the very reverend deans, 
the venerable archdeacons, and other reverend dignitaries, who waste, 
in the jiomp, vanities, and luxuries of the world, the sums which ought 
•tofcfjo appropriated to the augmentation of these poor livings. 

Vfte penury of one part of the church is not loss objectionable than 
tjje blouted and sinecure opulence of another.* At the establishment of 

_ft_ ttm _______ 

* Tlie poverty of the Welch clergy is proverbial i many of Ihc curates receive 
no more lhar»£10 or £15 per annum. They seldom taste animal food, a meagre 
allowance of bread and potatoes being all their scanty means afford. In North 
Wales we have heard (t'hurch Ittfcenytilim and University Reform) there 
is a clergyman of the establishment who receives no more than the miserable 
stipend mentioned. He has a wife and six fliildrcn. In the day-time he cou- 
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Queen Anne's bounty, in the beginning # of the last century, there were 
55!)7Mivings<above one-half of the whole number) whose incomes did 
not exceed £50 per annum. The Diocesan Returns in 1809 gave the 
following classifications of poor livings under £150 per annum: — 


Not exceeding 


£ 


Livings. 

1ft 


12 

•20 


7;i 

30 


101 

40 


353 

SO 


433 

no. 


407 

70 


370 

80 


319 

00 


309 

100 


315 

110 


28* 

120 


307 

i:to 


240 

110 


205 

150 


170 


Total.... 

....3!K>8 


i. is by grouping these poor livings with the rich ones, dhd averaging 
the whole, rhat u plausible case is often attempted to ho made out in 
iiiv'uir of the clergy. One writer, for instance, whose statement lias 
been often quoted, makes the average Income of each living in England 
and M ales only £303 per annum.* The *llov. Dr. Cove, ilopting 
' >■ -ont principles of calculation, makes the average incomo of the 
I ui.chiul elergv only £‘255 (ach.f Both these estimates, it is apparent 
from what lias been advanced, are very wide of'tlic truth. There are 
li.14‘2 benefices, and only 7,19 1 incunjbents; and these incumbants 
engtoss the entire revenue, of the pnroahial clergy arising from tithe 
and otlier Sources. Turning to the statement at page 52, and deducting 
from the total revenues of the established cleigy the incomes *of the 
b'slmprirtfand ecclesiastical corporations, it will be found .that the 
parochial clergy alone have a total revenutf of £g,GG8,450, which, 
divided by the number^ of benefices and the number of incumbents, 
gives £704 for the average value of each benefice, and £l!205 for the 


trives to scrape together a few pence by conducting a boat in which passengers 
cross a river: lie is the barber of the village, shaves for a penny every Saturjte, 
night; and five evenings in the wrek he teaches the children of tlfb poorsviHa^tirs 
reading and writing, for which he receives a small acknowledgement. ye 
ecclesiastical potentates, ye Hlomficlds and Sumners, for one moment lly aside 
jour silken attributes, stop your postillions at the foofof Snowdotf, and visit a 
poor afllicted brother! . , m 

In Liverpool, Mr. Morgan Jones affirms, within these laslfiveyears there have 
been discovered among the prostitutes of that dissolute sea-port no less than 
twenty-five young women the daughters qf Welch clergymen. 

* Qifavlbrly Review, vol. xxi\. p. 554. 
t Essay on the Revenues of lhe*Church, p. 124. 
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average income of each incundt^nt. k From this enormous income, t lie 
paltry stipends of £40 or £60 a-year, paiS by mue of ilw hemheed 
clergy to their curates, are, of course, to be deducted. • * 

The representation which the Quarterly Review, /and other mis¬ 
leading publications, is desirous of impressing ifo the public is, that 
there are about 10 or 11,000 benefices, held by about as many indi¬ 
viduals -^-rectors, vicars, and perpetual durtjtps—whose average income 
is the very moderate sum of £25,0 or £303 each. Such <> statement, 
it true, would render the amount of the revenues of the clergy, and . 
the distribution o t these revenues, very little objectionable indeed. But 
we will soon show this is all mystification and delusion. 

The real situation of the Parochial Clergy is this: in Ragland and 
Olales there arc 5008 rectories, 3087 vicarages, and 2070 churches 
neither rectorial nor vicarial; in all, 11,755 churches* These elmrcluw 
are contained in 10,074 parishes and parochial clmpelries,. and, proba- 
wy, alter a due allowance for the consolidation of some of the smaller 
parishes, form about as many parochial benefices. Now, the whole of 
f” bcuefiees are in the hands of 71 ft) incumbents; there are 

2880 indmduals with 7037 livings; .517 with 1701 livings; 209 with 
S36 livings; 04 with 320 livings. Look again, at page 31, and the 
whole mystery of parochial monopoly is solved. Or let any one look 
into the Crertc.nl Guide, and he will find nearly one-half the whole 
number of incumbents are pluralism. Some are rectors at one place, 

< vicars at another, and curates at another; some hold three or four 
rectories besides vicarages and ehapelries; some hold two vicarages, 
a ctiapclry, and a rectory; in short, they are held in every possible 
combination. But what docs the secretary to four bishops, Mr. Wright, 
e nformer , & the late Braggc Bathurst termed him, *av on this 

sufyect: in one dtoodse the majority of the clergy held three’ livings, 
o. e five, and some six, besides dignities,.tmd •• yet a great part of 
them dri not reside upon any <ff their prefemonts." 

f his is exactly the way in which the property of the cliuA is raono- 
pulwed- Some persons imagine that there are as many rectors as 
rectories, vicars as vicarages, prebendaries as prebends, deans,as deanc- 

S. Bn,k thinp: fhc 26 700 dignitaries, ami about 

4000 non-resident-incumbepts, principally belonging to the Aristocracy, 
enjoy neatv,- the whole ecclesiastical revenues, amounting to mm o than 
N 1 NU millions, and averaging upwards of £2000 a-year 

And for what service? what duties do they perform f what benefit do 
.toledertve frem their labours? The bishops ordain (he priests; 

L /hn lvT Tf d T e!S0S: «"»etimes preach; and this we believe 
V™ * X rZ of . thelr perfwmjnces, and which, in our opinion, amount 
nltlriZ ‘ A ,1 *° <he ' , L'f rabUl > v “*y reverend, and worshipful dig- 

,, ’ A? perform still lesso T^.t any one visit the cathedral or 

collegiate churches; go tnto St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, or York 


Auhdcacon Plymle, V, t:ha. K c to the Mcrgy of the County of Salop. 
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Minster, for instance; and observe wiyi^is doing in those places. No 
servkw is performed which interests the public. Persons may be found 
' admirin' 1 ' tins stone and mortar; but the vicars-ehoral, the priest-vicars, 
the chanters, oi| sub-chanters, or fifth or sixth cuuSns, are very little 
regarded; and as to liic dignitaries themselves, why«they are never to 
Is? seen; jnany of tKom probably reside some hundred miles off, m 
more pleasant parts of the, cdhntry, enjoying the amusement of the 
chase, or whiling away their time at card-tables or: watering-places, 
•Jhen, as*to the non-resident incumbents, it must be admitted they are 
sinecurists, whose duty is performed, and for which they.receke the 
salary, by deputy. Thus, it appears, that those three classes, without 
performing any duties of importance, absorb almost the entire^pevenucs 
of the church. ^ 

* . The labouring bees in the established church are the curates, who 
receive a ve*y small share of its emoluments. In a parliamentary 
paper, ordered to Ik; printed on the 28th of May. 1830, containing the 
djooesan returns relative to the number and stipends of curates in 
England and Wales, we find that, for th< year lo27, out of 4254 in¬ 
dividuals of that class, there were 1(J39 with salaries not exceeding 
£(>0, and only eighty-four out of the whole number with salaries ex- 
reeding £1(>0. There were fifty-nine curates with incomes between 
£21; and £30, and six •with incomes between £10 and £‘20. There 
uerc 1393 curates resident in the glebe houses, and 805 more resident 
in their parishes. So that, either for want of parsonage-houses, or • 
other cause, a vast number of parishes had neither resident curate nor 
incumbent. Supposing’ the stipends of the emirates average £7o»a-year, 

, which is higher than the bishops, under the 55 Geo. III., have in many 

• e iscs authority to raise them, their share of the churl'll ■•revenues amounts 

onlv to £319,050. Yet it is this useful and meritorious order which 
p iforms nearly the whole service of tlieauatioual religion. . • 

To the curates we may add the possessors of the poor livings, as a 
portion of the clergy who really discharge some duties for their emolu¬ 
ments. These livings may be ctmsiderod the nfere oilal, or waste land 
<>,' the cl'urch, on which those who have neither rotten borosighs nor 
family influence, are allowed to graze. Their incomes not being suffi¬ 
cient to allow for the maintenance of a curate, many of the incumbents 
reside; on their benefices and pel-form the duties of their parishes. But , 
e'en this class is not in the indigent state some persons ifre apt to 
imagine. The returns we have cited of the value of poor livings in 
1809, were considered, at the time, a gross imposition on the public 
and parliament. In consequence, however, of these returns? tru? or 
false, the incomes of the poor clergy lit^ve subsequently been .greatly 
augmented. Besides Queen Anne’s bounty, £UK),000*has*been voted 
annually by parliament; .the benefactions in money, by private indivi¬ 
duals, amount to upwards of £300,000; other benefactions, in houses 
for the residence of ministers, in lands, tithes, and rent-charges, are 
very wmsiderable: to whicli we irtay add the advantages small benefices 
have derived from being exonerated from the land tax, und from the 
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increase in population, and incite value of ^ithes from agricultural im¬ 


provements. 

Another *point necessary to be borne in mind, ih corftidering tEe 
situation of the poor clergy, as they are called, isf that they are, 
lilje the non-resiaent nristocratical incumbents, Jiearly all pluralists. 
Few, irvleed, only hold one living; and, probably, the whole 3998 
livings under £150, are held by 1500 or 2000 individuals. That this 
is the case, is evident, from the returns made to the Commissioners 
appointed to exonerate small benefices from the land-tax, and fthich ara 1 
now lying before us. In these returns for 1820 we find 2137 livings, 
or other ecclesiastical benefice* of less thlin £150 in clear yearly value, 
had betn*exonerated from the land-tax.* Of 419 benefices exonerated 
from the land-tax in 1814, there were only nineg’-two with incomes of 
lass than £100 each, held without other preferment?.^ Hence we 
conclude that the poor clergy, whose incomes Dr. Covtfjnado about 
£80, have, from pluralities, consolidation, and the other advantages 
mentioned, incomes of at least £150 each, and that, with the exception 
of curates, there are few poor clergy in England. 

We have now afforded the reader, without exaggeration or distortion 
of facts, a complete and intelligible view of the total arrfount and dispo¬ 
sition of the, immense revenues of the Established Clergy. The chief 
points to bo borne in mind arc tlw diminutive hum her of the boneficed 
clergy, their sinccarism, end relative efficiency in the discharge,of 
'religious duties, and the monstrous inequality in their incomes. These 
points will best appear from the succinct statement wo subjoin. 

Statement, showing the Mode in which the Revcmtcs of the Church, 
amounting to £9/459,5(i5, are divided among the different Orders ' 
of Clergy. 


Ofa«s. 

.Er’jscorAt 
Cl.LJlG v, 


DignitaV 
Ai r.s, &v. 




" 2 Arcbbishope 

; 24 Jlishops • • • 

28 Deans •••• 

(il Archdeaeons 

2G ( , Chancellors... 

514 Prebendaries and Canons • • 
330 Precentors, Sueconturs, Vi- 
cars-Genoral, Minor Ca¬ 
nons, Priest-Vicars, Vi- 
cars-Choral,&otlierMoin- 
hers of Cathedral and Col¬ 
legiate Churches 


Average income Total 
of each ludmdual. income*. 

. £20,405 £52,930 

• 10,174 

‘244,185 

1580 

41,250 J 

739 

45,120 

404 

12,841 

. 545 , 

280,130 

n. 338 

111,050 


s 


Carried forward £791,085 

• l*arl. papers, vol. xi. No. SOS, Session 1820. 
t l*arl. Papers, vol. xii.No. 474, Session 1815 . 

t The \alue of the deaneries, prebends, and oilier dignities, is Calculated 
from (he returns in the King's booh, ollowunte'being made for the increase in the 
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Brought forward £791,085 
^2886 •AristocraticP]uralistfl,niont- 
*ly non-resident, and hold¬ 
ing two, three, four, or 
more livings, in all 7037 
livings, averaging each, 
tithe#, glebes, church-fecs, 

• &c. £764 . 

4305 Incumbents, holding ono 
p living each, and about one- 

a norm a i. . half reUdent on their bo-| 

( tCR0f > ' nefices . 

4254 furates, licensed and unli¬ 
censed, whose average sti¬ 
pends of about £75 per 
annum, amounting toge¬ 
ther to £319,050, • e in¬ 
cluded in the incomes of 
the plura]jKts and oilier 
' incumbents. 

Total.459,595 


*1%6,1 5,379,430 


704*3,289,020 


Observations. 

• * 

The above statement affords room for important remarks, in Ardor to 
, distinguish the over from the under paid, and the useful and meritorious 
• from the mere sinccurists, in our ecclesiastical polity. * 

livery thing in this country is formed upon an aristocratic scale. 
Because some noblemen have enormous incomes, ergo the bishops -must 
have enormous incomes, to»be fit and nftet associates for thorn.- Tims, 
one extravagance in society generates another to keep it in counte¬ 
nance ; because we have a king who costs a /billion a year, we must 
have lord/ with a quarter of a million, and bishops with lifty«thousand 
a year; and as a consequence of all this, a l&boureais wages cannot be 
more than lOd. a day—Jic must live on oatmeal and potatoes, and have 
the penny roll not bigger than Ins thumb. But why shouj^the incomo 
of a bishopric,so fur exceed that of the highest offices in the? civil de¬ 
partment of government ? Burke’s argument is not consistent. A 
Secretary of State has to show his “ front in courts and palaces,” ?« 
well as a bishop ; ho is in constant intercourse with dukes a'mt'piln^bs, 

value of ecclesiastical property in the proportion oT thirteen t8 one. The 
result is, we are aware, an average value g^atly below the truth. % Some single 
prebends, as the golden ones of St? Paul’s, Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, and 
Durham, are worth from £800 to £2000 a-year. ’ Hut, in the absence of more 
authen tic i nformation, we have been ^-educed to the alternative of either pro- 
reedinjfTlh the general principle mentioned, or of relying on private reports— 
and we preferred the iornicr. • 
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yet his salary does not exceed t ££>006 a year. The bishops have their 
private fortunes as veil as others, and tfiere is no just reason why 
their official.incomes should be so disproportionate tot that, of a lord of 
the Treasury, or Ohancellor of the Exchequer. / _ >' 

An A rchdrac84 is considered the deputy of the bishop, aud assists 
in*the discharge of tho spiritual duties of his diocese. As such, we 
think till deputy ought to be paid out of fyo income of his principal, 
and the revenues’.of the archdeaconries applied to-a fund tp be raised, 
in lieu of tithes. Many bishops are njt overburthened with duty, and 
have little nged of assistants. One bishop of the United Church, it is 
well known, spent all his tiin^in Italy, vrfiore he dissipated thg revenues 
of an intensely rich see. Some English bishops do not reside in their 
dioceses. We-knew a bishop who resided, within the last eight years, 
not more than a mile from St. James’s Palace ; fie lived.till lie sunk into 


a state of dotage and imbecility; ho was in fact left to the care of a 
wet-nurse, who treated him like an infant: we never heard the church 
sustained any injury from the suspended services of this right reverend 
prelate, and lie, or some one for him, continued, till his death, to receive 
the revenues of his sec. 

The Dean aud Chapter, consisting of canons ai.d prebendaries, 
aie considered the council of the bishop. This is about us much of a 
farce as O’CliN n t.ix's great crucifix in Merrioci-Square, or the virtues 
of relics and holy water. It is notorious, the bishop and his chapter 
*are oftener at open loggerheads, than silting in harmonious conclave 
to devise measures for the godQ of the Church. The bishop of St. 
DavidWs his own dean, *uud so endeavours to avoid such unseemly 
dissensions by being part council to himself. One of the most impor¬ 
tant offices of tko*duan and chapter, is fo elect the bishop ; that is 
choose the appointetf’of some court favourite, and in the exercise of 
which franchise, they discharge as virtual (unctions as the electors of 
Cockermouth or Kipon, who adopt the nominees of Earl Lonsdale and 
Miss Lawrence. The deaneries, prebends, canonries, and other cathe¬ 
dral dignities, are in fae-t honorary offices of great value; they are en¬ 
dowed wiitli vast estates, numerous manors, and other gopd things, 
aud have valuably livings in their gift; all of which advantages are 
so much public imoine idly squandered. We have before adverted to 
the hmeeurcfjiature of these appointments before the Reformation, ami, 
as a furtlfcr' proof that they arc offices without duties, we may mention 
that nominations to them are sometimes suspended. In 1797, when 
tlje cathedral of Lichfield was about being repaired, an act of par- 
liui.As.t'.w.ts obtained to defray the expense, by sequestrating the re¬ 
venues ,of two vacant prebends. If the duties of these two offices could 
bo suspended for an indeiinitc'term, they might for perpetuity, and the 
revenues of c all similar situations appropriated ( to the establishment of a 
fund in lieu*of tithes, for the maintenance of tho Working Clergy. 

Next in order come the Aristocratic Pluralists. Those are so 


many clerical siuecurists who receive immense incomes, without, windcr- 
ing any service to the community. They are mere men of the world, 
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whoso element is the rane-coursc, fhl ball-room, and billiard-table. 

■ r Cliey ! >ajdom , see theif,parislies: their residenee is in London, at Paris, 
Naplqt, or Florence. If they visit their benefices, i^is not - in the capa¬ 
city or^pstAr, hut qf‘ surveyor or tax-gatherer, who 4 gomes to spy out 
improvements, to watch the increase o£ stock and extension of tillage, 
and see haw many hundreds iqpre he can squeeze out of the fruits of the 
industry and capital of thelmpoverishcd farmer. Thq poor pmishioner, 
who coutrfbutes his ill-spared tithe to the vicious indulgence of these 
’•spiritual locusts, is neither direAcd by their example, instructed by their 
precepts, nor benefited by their expenditure. * 

From fife preceding table, it is evident* that about 2152 incumbents,* 
and 4254 curates, discharge nearly the entire duties of the Jfttabiished 
religion; that their average income is £301, which is more than the 
Average income of the Scotch clergy; more than the income of the 
dissenting afergv in England, and the catholic clergy in Ireland; that, 
therefore, £ 1,974,503, the total revenue of these classes, constitutes 
nearly the whole expenditure the national worship requires for its 
maintenance and the discharge of its spiritual functions. 

Jt. is furtlier # evidont that the Bishops, Dignitaries, and Non-resident 
incumbents, amounting to 6,025 individuals, receive £7,485,062 per 
annum, or seven-ninth^ of the revenues of the clmrcl*; that these 
cl oses hold either merely honorary appointments, discharge no duties, 
oi»aro greatly overpaid; that, in consequence, by abolishing non-resi- 
dtnee, stalls, and other sinecures, a#d by reducing the salaries of the 
higher clergy to a level with those of appointments in the St,at#, or to a 
levt 1 with those of the best paid clergy in Europe, several millions of 
public income might he sawed, to bo applied either to the establishment 
of a fund for the maintenance of the operativ&plergy, in lieu of tithe 
and other ecclesiastical imposts - or, it might be applied, as a jjreat 
portion of it was originally intended, ag*a provision for the maintenance < 
of (he pnAr; or, as a substitute for those public taxes whose pressure on 
‘‘ the springs auil sources of, industry” tenfjs to produce national 
poverty and embarrassment. 

Further, it is clear, from an impartial inquiry into the 8rigin and 
tenure of church property, that it has been alwa)% considered public 
property; that it was'doalt with tut BUjcli in the reign of Jlenry VIII., 
and by parliament in the reigns of George 111. and IV.%an^ the sajne* 
policy has been pursued towards ecclesiastical possessions in every 
European state: that, in consequence, the legislature, after making a 
provision for the life interests of the present posscssor% oftls' church 
revenues, as was done at the time of the Reformation, f is aufnorTzed by 


* The Diocesan ltcliuns* laid befin® 111? privy council, for 1IJS7, stale that, 
of the non-resident incumbents, 1590 do duty; bul the amount of duty they 
discharge is not stated. Many incumbents who reside do no duty. Allowing 
for tliwwun-residents who do duty, knd the residents who do none, we believe 
the number of incumbents, who actually perform the duties of parishes, is not 
greater than we have mentioned. 

♦ ^Hallam's Constitutional History of Englaqd, p. 7s. 
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precedent and the example of ot(i*r nations; .and nitty, without injustice 
or inhumanity, adopt such measures for introducing a neV disjptition 
of clerical endowments, as is most conducive to the g&ieraFint&fsts o'f 
the community. 

j.astly, it app&te, on the authority of the ablest writers on ecclesi¬ 
astical polity, that a religious establishment of any kind is no part of 
Christianity—it is only the means of inculcating it; that a church 
establishment is founded solely on its utility;* that the puMic endow¬ 
ment of any church implies, it is intended to be subordinate and > 
auxiliary to’rthe public good; that the endowments of the Church of 
England wore not originally gmnted for tile support of a particular sect 
of religionists, bit the general support and diffusion of the Gospel : 
that in consequence, our episcopalian establishmfiit is not an essential 
part of religion, but a mean of social advantage, and its pfllicy and dura-' ' 
tion ought to be determined solely by its bearing on the public iutcrcst; 
and, that, on any future interference with the revenues of the church, 
the two most, important considerations are—first, that if appropriated to 
the maintenance of religion at all, they ought to bo appropriated to the 
maintenance of the teachers of Christianity generally, without distinc¬ 
tion of creed; and, secondly, that the amount and proportion in which 
they are so appropriated, ought to bo determined by one sole object— 
the only true end of religion, government, law, find every social institu¬ 
tion—namely, tho general prosperity and happiness of the People. 


We cannot, perhaps, more appropriately conclude this section than 
by a comparative estimate of the cost of ('hutch of Englandism and of 
. Christianity in other countries. England affords the only grand monu¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical wealth regaining to sht^v the intellectual bondage 
•of men in times of superstition before tho .more general diffusion of 
knowledge and education. Except in this country, the people have 
every Where cast off the prejudice impressed upon them during the dark 
ages, that,it was necessary to yield up a large portion of their property 
and the fruits of thqjr industry, to he consumed by a numerous body of 
' idle and luxurious ecclesiastics. Abroad those clergymen are only 
respected unsupported who zealously labour in their ministry, and are 
the real spiritual pastors of tho people. Formerly clergymen were 
almost the only persons who knew how to read and write; they took 
an active part in tho administration of the laws, and wore in universal 
reqiwSt.. % reotetmies and clerks. This was some excuse for their 
number $nd endowments. But these days are past, and the subjoined 
comparison yill show that tho churches of the Roman Catholic faith 
present as singular a contrast with their ancient endowments as with 
the present cHormity of Church of England opulence. 


* l'aler’s l’riuuplcs uf Moral and Political Philosophy, book vi. chirp.HO. 
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Comparative Expense of CJiurch of Brtf/landism and of Christianity 
in atl t other Countries of the World. 



Number of 

Expenditure 
on the Acrgy, 

Total Amount 
of the Expen- 


Hearers. 

. .. 39 . ogo non 

per Milfrg of 
Hearerdb 

ffiSWlO 

diture in each 
Nation. 

£2, 000,00b 
576,000 

Ouitod States. 

A. 9,600,000 

60,000 

Spain ••••v . 

... 11,000,000 

100,000 

1,100,000 

. Portugal .. 

... 3,000,000 

100,000 

300,000 

330,000 

Hungary, Catholics . 

. .. 4,000,000 

80,000 

~ jvinists . 

1,050,000 

60,000 

63,000 

Lutherans. 

650,000, 

40,000 

1 26,000 
776,000 

Thily. \ . 

. 19,391,000 

40,000 

•Austria. . . 

. .. 18,91 S,000 

50,o00 

950,000 

Switzerland ... ..... 

. .. 1,720,000 

5o,000 

87,000 

Pi ussia ... 

... 10,536,000 

50,000 

527,000 

Carman Small States .. 

... 12,76,3,000 

60,000 

765,000 

Holland .. 

... 2,000 noo 

0,000 

160,000 

Netherlands . 

... 6,000,000 

42,000 

252,000 

Denmark .... A .... 

.. 1,700,000 

70,000 

119,000 

Sweden . 

.. .3,400,000 

70,000 

238,000 

Russia, Greek Church • • 

.. 34,000,000 

15,000 

510,000 

Catholics and Lutherans. 8,000,000 

50,000 

400,000 

Christians in Turkey. 

.. 6,000,000 

30,000 

180,000 

South America. 

.. 15,01)0,000 

30,000 

450,000 

('hristians dispersed elsewhere 

.. 3,000,00t> 

50.000 

1^0,000 

The Clergy of ..• • 

• • 203,728,000 permit! receive 9,949,000 

England and Wales.. • • 

.. 6,500,000 1,455,310 

9,459,565 


lienee, it appears, the *dmimstration»of Church of Englandism.to 
6,5O0,000,hearers costs nearly as muA its the administration of all 
othci forms of Christianity in all parts of the world to 20,3,728.000 
hearers. 

Of thoaliffcrent forms of Christianity the Komish is the most ex¬ 
pensive. A Roman Catholic clergyman cannot*go thr§ugh the duties of 
his ministry well for moje than 1000 persons. The masses, auricular 
confessions, attendance on the sick, and otheF observance^ make his 
duties more laborious than those of a Protestant clergyman with donhlj 
the number of hearers: add to which, the cost of wax lights, scenery, 
and other accompaniments peculiar to Catholic worship. Notwith¬ 
standing these extra outgoings, wo find that the adminis*atff>Iof t!lo 
Episcopalian Reformed Religion in England to one million of hearers, 
costs the people fourteen times more than the administration #f Popery 
to the same number of hirers in Spaip or Portugal, and,more than 
forty times the administration of Popery in Franco. • 

^issenters, like churchmen, arc compelled to contribute to the 
siippoiHj&the ministers and church’es of the established religion, besides 
having to maintain, by voluntary payments, their own pastors and 
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places tif worship. In Francatall religions yire maintained by the state, 
without distinction; all persons have access to the universities and 
public schools: in England, only one religion'is maintain^ hy the 
state ; and all difsenters from the national worship are ey.luO'/l from 
tfce universities'JpcL colleges, and from the masterships of‘‘grammar- 
schools^and other public foundations, endowed by our common ancestors, 
for the general promotion of piety and learning. 

Dr. Pauey, a writer of great eminence, and whose principal work 
has been adopted as a text-book at Oxford and Cambridge, has shown 
thatit'isthi policy of every government which endows a particular form 
of religion, to make choice of*that religidh which is followed wad believed 
in by a v*ajority of the people. This principle, however, is not acted 
upon in this country._ Notwithstanding the iiymensc endowments of 
the established clergy, their gradation of rank, and protection by tko* 
state, it seems that, owing to laxity of discipline, want of’, zeal, defects 
in the Liturgy, or other causes, the adherents of the privileged wor¬ 
ship constitute a minority of the nation. , 

England and Ireland are the only countries in the world where a tenth , 
of the produce is claimed by the clergy. In Popish Italy the ecclesias¬ 
tical tithe is only a fortieth, and is taken in kind. A ^prosecution by a 
clergyman §>r tithe is nearly unknown; whereas, in the United Kingdom, 
tithe causes, often forming the most costly and intricate source of litiga¬ 
tion, are of frequent occurrence. In Prance the expense of all religipns. 
Protestant and Catholic, is defrayed out of the taxes, like oilier branches 
of the public service. In ( the United States of America all the different 
modes 'of worship are maintained by their respective followers. 

The monstrous excess in the pay of the.English clergy appears from. 
comparing their' average income, with the incomes of the clergy- of 
equal rank in other countries. In France an archbishop has only 
£r04I a-yenr; a bishop £W25; an archdeacon £166; a canon or 
prebend £100; a rector £48 ;* a curate £08. In Romo thq income of 
a cardinal, the next in dignity to tho pope, is £400 to 500 a-year; of 
a rector of a parish ioO; of a curate £17: compare these stipends 
with th# enormous incopies of the English clergy ; and, making allow¬ 
ance for difference in the expence of living in the respective countries, 
the disparity in ecclesiastical remuneration appears incredible. 

V. RAPACITY OF THE CLERGY F.X EMPUIFIF.il. 

Tliojigh the avocations of the clergy are professedly of a spiritual 
natu*rt^ 4 'uo class lias manifested so greedy an appetite for temporal ad¬ 
vantages and enjoyments. They have been like the daughters of the 
horse-leedn, their erf has constantly been give ! give ! A brief notice 
of tho application of First Fsnits jind Tenths, and, subsequently, of 
parliamentary grants to the augmentation of ecclesiastical revenues, will 
show as much rapacity on the part of the clergy and as wasteful expen¬ 
diture of public money on the church as was ever exhibitWY in tho 
darkest ages of monkish superstition. * 



ABUSES OK THE FIRST FRUITS RUN I). 0'5 

First Fruits, as Is well •known, ai 1 ? She first year’s whole profit or 
, value vqfanj^ spiritual, preferment. The Tenths are the tenth part of 
tlie anlimlLvMue oT each living. Both first-fruits and tentlls were for¬ 
merly \ ydN^he poge. The first-fruits were paid tf.his Holiness on 
promotioujto an)^B6]ii benefice, and the^enths were M annual income- 
tax of ten# per cent, out of thg revenue of the clergy. As the clergy 
would, when it was contrary to law, persist in the payment af these 
foreign exactions, Henry Vlll. determined, on the dissolution of the 
SmonastorJbw, to keep them to tie yoke to which they had voluntarily 
subjected themselves, and annexed theffevenue arising front first-fruits 
and tenths*?*the crown; excepting, however, from the payment of 
first-fruits, all vicarages under ten pounds, and rectories under tefi marks 
per annum. v 

• • According t<f the valuation in the King’s Book, the first-fruits and 
tenths were }Jaid, as the 1st of Elizabeth has it, to “ the great aid, 
relief, and supportation of the inestimable charges of the Crownand 
so continued till the 2d year of queen Anne, 1703, when an act passed 
. giving to a corporation, which was to he erected for tho augmenta¬ 
tion of small livings, the whole of the first fruits and tenths. This 
is what is called Queen Anne’s Bounty, and amounted to about 
£14,000 per annum: it lias been subsequently increased by an annual 
grant of £100,000 from parliament and tho benefactions of individuals. 
Byjmother act of the queen, the bishops are required, by oaths of wit¬ 
nesses, to ascertain the clear improved yearly value of every benefice 
with incomes not exceeding £50 per annum, and certify the sjuuo to 
the exchequer, in order to he discharged from the payment of first¬ 
-fruits: and all above that • value to contribute, ty thc payment of 
• first-fruits and tenths, to the augmentation of the firmer. 

The object of the queen in establishing this fund was to relieve tjie 
poor clergy ; the real afid ohly eject luuyieeu to relieve the rich clergy 
from a charge to wliich by faw they were liable. In the 26th Henry 
VIU. a provision was made for ^vising, from tipie to time, "the valua¬ 
tions undej which the. first-fruits and tenths were paid. It is probable 
the clergy of 1703 wore apprehensive, as the«ation was then engaged 
m an expensive war, that such a revision might be i&adc; and in per¬ 
suading tho pious queen*to renounce a portion of the hereditary revenue 
for the sake of “ her poor clergy,” they artfully contrive*. t<* insert a 
clause (the last in the act) by which tho payment of first-fruits and 
tenths was made perpetual at the original rate of valuation ! 

The cunning of tho rich clergy iu thus shifting from themselves the 
burthen of contributing to the relief of their poorer brethren, is only to 
be matched in degree by the folly Bhown in the application of tli« 
diminished revenue which this trick of theirs stilf left for the improve¬ 
ment of small livings. *At the .time* when the BountyJEund was 
established, there were, according to the returns, 5597 livings in Eng¬ 
land and Wales with incomes not.exceeding £50, and which the slow 
operatifflfof the fund, aided by parliament, would not raise to £150 
in two centuries. Under such circumstances any rational being would 
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suppose the governors and thB legislature, by whom the disposal of the 
fund was superintended, would have made some.Ihquiry into thrtwndi- 
tion of these livings. Some of them were of vory small #xt*it and 
scarcely any peculation; and might, therefore^ have^iyfty-mvanta- 
gfeously united with one another or with other par«h°' - - Inpthers, the 
numbei*of hearers was very great, and the parishes so large, they might 
have b£bn advantageously subdivided. Nd attention was paid to these 
different circumstances. The governors of the bounty proceeded boun¬ 
tifully.: they distributed a part of thSir money, in sums of*£200, on 
any poor living to which any pftvate person would give an equal sum; 
the rest, and greater part, they distributed by lot, leHiTig'oach poor 
living thko an equal chanco for a £200 prize, without any regard to 
persons or urgency of claim. After this the story of Bridoyo deciding 
suits-at-law by dice, after making up a fair pile of paper on each side, 
appears no longer an extravaganza. Up to the year 181.5*tho governors 
had made in this way 7323 augmentations of £200; but with benefices, 
as with men, fortune is not proportioned to desert or necessity. Some 
of the least populous parishes had a wonderful run of luck. In the 
diocese of Chichester, for instance,* the rectory of Hard ham, which, 
in 1811, contained eighty-nine inhabitants,, has received six augmen¬ 
tations by tot, or £1200. The vicarage of Lo^dington, with forty-eight 
people, has had six augmentations,—£1200. In the diocese of Salis¬ 
bury, Bremilham drew a prize; it contained fourteen people. Pcrtwjod 
drew another; it had but twelve'people. Calstone hpd £1000, including 
a benefaction of £200; ks population was nineteen. In the diocese of 
Winchester, St. Swithin’s, with twenty-four people, has received £800; 
and £200 has boev. expended on Ewhurst,•which has seven people, and 
the living xoturned worth £99. In the diocese of York, Butterwick, with* 
sixty-two people, has had fivo prizes,—£1000; while Armloy, with 29-11 
people, and Allendale, with 3$84, have only gained one each. Even in 
cities, where the scattered condition of the population eouM afford no 
pretdkt against the union of parishes,Ahc same random plan of augmen¬ 
tations ,has been pursued. In Winchester separate augmentations have 
been given to sovgn parishes, the population of which, all united, would 
havo amounted only to 2376, and would, consequently, have formed a 
very manageable and rather small town parish. In short, the whole of 
Vhe returns* teem with instances of extravagance, and clearly demon¬ 
strate. this clerical little-go has been managed for a vory different pur¬ 
pose then relieving the penury of part of the establishment. Indeed it 
i* suf5'f'°id that the church looks upon the poverty of some 
monitors as sturdy beggare look upon their sores, considering tlien^u 
Valuable jdjunct for,exciting: an ill-judged compassion # for the whole 
body, and securing impunity in idleness and/over-feeding. 

Had it not been for tlie fraudulent substraJtion of the higher clergy 
from the burthen of contributing to the relief of their poor brethren. 

Parliamentary Paper, No, 115, Session 1815. 
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there would have bet» no need of resorting to eleemosynary aid fron 
' parliain&itf. .If the firSt-fruits and tenths hail been paid, subsequently t 
the gifs o^^ueen Anne, according to the rate whichlthe law provided 
that is, aeWirah^rtotMe rpal value of the benefices, inlteadof a milliiy 
and a lialfjat lcasf rdirty millions would *have been received fropi those 
taxes ;* a sum not only quite dhfficieut to have removed the p<werty o 
all the poorjivings in the kingdom, but to have established schools ii 
j^very parish, and left a surplus ltcsidc for building additional churches 
or any other useful purpose, . » * 

The fur^jt^t present in the hands of the governors are very conside¬ 
rable : not long since those faithful trusteos for the benefit of the pom 
clergy advanced a lotui|for the repair of the palace of the rich arch- 
jtipcese of Canterbury; and it is said they have come to a resolution tc 
discourage as.much as possible the purchase of lands, and to make 
certain annual allowances to clergymen with small livings from the 
dividend of the stock. By this latter proceeding the heads of the 
church have themselves begun to pay the clergy out of the public funds; 
* affording an example, from high authority, of the practicability of this 
inode of paying the clergy generally. 

In the course of the augmentations no security has Ijeen taken 
against non-rcsidcncc ovpiurah.li/. The governors have gone on in¬ 
creasing the income of, two small livings, in oreler to make each of them 
capable of supporting a resident clergyman, while, after as well as be¬ 
fore the augmentation, one incumbent may hold them together—reside 
on neither—and allow only a small part of the accumulated inconle to a 
curate, who performs the duties of both. 

. 1!opacity and finesse appear inseparable trails in the character of the 
clergy at all times; and the recent conduct of our spiritual guides iu the 
metropolis is a worthy counterpart to that* of the clergy in the time fif 
Queen Anuj. The situation* of tho deify of the City of London is 
different from that of the clergy in other parts of the kingdom. Iij, the 
reign of Henry VI1T. continual hltercations toot place between the 
citi/cns and'their pastors relative to tithes and ecclesiastical due*. To 
pat an end to these unseemly disputes, the 37th ftenry Vlll. established 
a commission, at the liead«of which was the archbishop, with full power 
to give to thoir decrees the force of law, if they were cnreVed in the 
Court of Chancery before March, 3545. By a decree of this com¬ 
mission the tithe of houses and buildings is fixed at the rate of 2s. 9rf. 
for every 20s. yearly rent, and 2 tl. for each of the family Jbr the, four 
yearly offerings. Great disputes, however, have arisen betwedlT'the 
inhabitants and tithe-holders respecting tho .validity of this decree*, for 
it appears, on the authority of Tomlino and Raithby, that it i#ver was 
enrolled agreeably to the ol^igation of th« act. The clergy, Wiowever, 
have continued to urge their claim to 2s. 9 d. in tho pound, vftiicli they 
modestly term their “ ancient rights," and would, doubtless, yield a 
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very handsome remuneration, yin assessment of Is. in the pound, ns 
stated by the City tithe-committee, would, it) tflo an’a/je/ta^.peoros 
parishes, yield ;if> income of £7500 a-yoar; mid an assessinpooir-s- . 
would raise thelfiwest living to £ 1400 a-year, To thpf'tfxormtant pre¬ 
tension the clergy have long ldoked with extreme*’ui-sire, beholding the 
increasing wealth and population of the pity with feelings similar to 
those ascribed lly Milton to Satan, when contemplating, with malign eye, 
the happiness of onr lirst parents in t]>e garden of Eden. 

Thought the "decree emanating from the 37th Henry VIII. was of 
doubtful validity, it has formed the principle on which the jjjscssment. has 
buen raised for the maintenance of the city clergy. The clergy, indeed, 
do not generally exact the 2s. 9d. hut content themselves with 2s. 1 s. 9d, 
or Is. or, in short,'any thing they can obtain,—insisting, however, af. 
the same time, on their extreme forbearance in thus generously forego¬ 
ing their “ ancient rights.” Even the 37th Henry did 1 not intend to 
ve.-,t in the clergy the 2s. 9 d. for their exclusive maintenance, but also 
i for relieving the poor and repairing the edifico of the church. This tfiey 
have always kept out of sight: the parishioners apparently acquiesced 
• in their pretended rights; and it was only owing to the ill-timed rapacity 
of the Firo-Act, Clergy which led to the explosion of their unfounded 
claims. (5(f the proceedings of the Fire-Act Clergy it may he worth 
while to give some account. „ 

After the 37th Henry VIII. the clergy in the city wore maintained 
by a pertain pound-rate levied on the rental of buildings in their respec¬ 
tive parishes. This practice continued till the great tire laid the major 
part of the city in ashes, burning down or damaging eighty-five parish- 
churches. A ft or‘this catastrophe, the legislature enacted tlmt.somc of 
the parishes destroy?!! should ho united ; that only fifty-one churches' 
should be rebuilt; and that the ministers of those churches should, in 
lieu of their former allowance, receive certain fixed sums, levied by an 
equal pound-rate on the houses. This was the 22d and 23<J Charles II. 
termed the Firc-ActV The clergy shhject to the provisions of this act 
were perfectly satisfied, till the effects of the fire began ty disappear, 
the rents of the chouses*' to rise, and the city to get rich again. Then 
it was our reverend gentlemen became discpntcnled: they saw, with 
^grudging (jpes, the increasing wealth ?f the capital, of which their fixed 
■* stipend® would not allow* them to participate ; they talked unceasingly 
of their former pound-rate, of their “ ancient rights,” and at length 
determined,^in good earnest, to apply to parliament. 

• TOiMifas in 1804, and, in consequenco, parliament made valuable 
4 additions to their salaries; the lowest incomes were raised to £200 a- 
year, and many of *the larger parishes, nearly, if not quite, to £000 
a-year, exclusive of surplice-fges and other yaluable emoluments. Such 
augmentation, to all reasonable men, appeared quite sufficient: not so 
to the clergy. In 1817 they applied for a further augmentation. This 
application was refused. In 1818 they came forward a thirdJime, ‘ with 
their famous petition of the 4th February, filled with grievous lamen¬ 
tations about the loss of their “ ancient rights.” The bubble now burst. 
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Parliament, jlisgusted witlf the raparit^ of these “ sturdy hep-gars,” 
• determ'lred to reffej their petition to a committee. It was soon discovered 
their * orient rights" had no foundation ;* that they never were en¬ 
titled to 2,s/5W. on Jhe rental, or any part of it; f>?t with the 37th 
Henry Vljl. wbriwtliey had foisted intt* their petition, they had nothing 
to do, exSpt it were to exhibit the craving and rapacious spirit which 
actuated them. * , * 

Varioup other disclosures were made. Of the thirty-five poor clergy¬ 
men who had signed the petition, none of them, on an average, was 
receiving less than £500 a-ye^r. Twentjr-fivo out of the dumber were 
pluralists* afel not a few of them the fattest, pluralists of the pyfession. 
Some of the incumbents received annually £1200, £1500, and even 
£2000, while Jhey diu not pay their curates more than £60, £70, or 
*£80 a-ycar.j- Instead of residing in the parsonage-house, among the 
parishioners? the parsonage-houses of many were let to the merchants 
and manufactuiers for counting-houses and warehouses, for which they 


* I’arliamentaay Papers, vol. viii.*Scss. 1819. 

t The incumbents in London are usually careful to select curates whose abili¬ 
ties aie not likely to eclipse their own. Some do not slop here, but actually 
moke personal appealance an object of consideration, always taking care to 
cheese a curate of a less imposing bguro than themselves. Hence many parishes, 
in order to have a tolerable discourse once on Sunday, and a decent-looking - 
mau for a preacher, go to the expense oWpayiugau evening lecturer of their 
own choice; hut here again they are often foiled by the reverend rector, or 
reverend vicai, refusing to let him preach in his pulpit A Reverend Afr. Gunn, 

, a man well remembered by niapy in Loudon, was once placed in this predica- 
• incut: he mentioned the circumstance to a former Bishop Vif London ; on which 
his Lordship replied, alluding to the rector in question “ Ah, Mr. Gunn, you 
can shoot loo well for him.” The lecturers are paid by voluntary subscription 
the lecturer going round withliis S' bscriplioil-hook among the butchers, bates, 
and publi%ms, humbly requesting “ Mr. l’firapkin or Air. Samuel lilewett to 
put down his name for any trillc ho pleases." 

Much of the spiritual duty in the metropolis islpcrformcd by job-parsons. 
These are unfortunate men, who, being «itliout powerful influence or connexion, 
are unprovided with a regular curacy or beuelice or, perhaps, son)! of them 
Inn c been cast on the world from an unlucky adventure at«olloge, an ungovern¬ 
able propensity to strong,cordials, or an untoward issue of a love-affair in 
their native parishes. Whatever hr the cause, they are met with h great num¬ 
ber in dillorent parts of the town, and may be generally kiufwti Jrom their * 
care-worn appearance, soiled linen, and threadbare rlolhes. Like coopers, 
carpenters, and other branches of operatives, they- have their houses of call, 
where they inform themselves of the state of ecclesiastical employment and the 
current rate of remuneration. It is to these places the well-feiripn»for.{*if !*n- 
don resort, when, from indisposition- - that is the usual pretext—or some unfore¬ 
seen emergency, they require a deputy, o» assistant, to pass llirdhgh tye 
morning-service. In this resource they are never dBuippointed, Air, unfortu¬ 
nately, the market is overstocked with labourers in the vineyards uud the un¬ 
attached sons of the church may be aftvays met with iu readiness^Iike so mauy 
ticket-porters, for any half-crown or dollar engagement. 

from these trails limy be learned,the manner in which the churches are 
served,"Sind the degiaded slate of discipline in the metropolis, where the reve¬ 
nues are more than ten times sulBeicnt, if properly distributed, to pay fertile 
permanent services of men of first-rate talents, independence, and character. 
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received exorbitant rents of £2^0 or £300 a-^year. t Some pf them were 


Hid they not been the most unreasonable and rapaasst&Tnenjpreathing, 
there is little doubt but they would Jmwe considered the emoluments 
arising ffom their numerous preferments sufficient. But the wealth of 
India would not satisfy the cravings of ^spiritual men. Some, of them 
wore mpan enough to lay in wait for tlfo members going to the House' 
while their "petition was pending, and beseech them to support their 
claims fqr an increase in their stipends. It reminds us oftfte monks of 
St. Swithin’s. Those gluttons had thirteen disjfes a day. Hume re¬ 
lates that they threw themselves prostrate in the mire before Henry II. 
and, with doleful lamentations, complained that the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester had cut off three dishes a day. “ How many h'.is he left ?” 
said the King. “ Ten,” replied the disconsolate monks. “ I myself,” 
said Henry, “ have only three, and I enjoin the Bishop to reduce you 
to the-same number.” 


The emoluments of the metropolitarf clergy generally ( ,exceed those of 
the provincial clergy. The practice of uniting parishes, which is allowed 
by 37th Henry VIII. c. 21,,' when churches arp not more than one mile 
apart, and under the value of £G, has been carried to a great extent in 
r london. The City alone reckons 108 parishes, which have been formed 
into no more than seventy-eight benefices, having alternate patrons. 
Some olj these livings are very valuable. For instance, the rectory of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, held by the dean of Hereford, and in the al¬ 
ternate gift of the King and Bishop of Londftn, is worth £2500 a-vear. 
The rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, held by the Rev. Mr. Beresford, 
and, in the patronage of the *Duke of Bujcleugh, is probably worth 
£3500. In Westminster, the Victory of St* George’s, Hanover-squaro, 
held by the Dean of Carlisle, and in the gift of the Bishop dt London, 
is worth, at least, £4000 per annum. . The living of St. Giles’s, held 
by tho jjev. J. E. Tyler, and in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, is 
another valuable rectory. *• We could enumerate others, but these must 
suffice. 


In consulting the incomes of the metropolitan clergy, it must be 
remembered that they have many other sources of emolument, besides 
.their benefices. St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster-Abbey have 
many valuable dignities, equal in value to good livings, and which are 
principally «h;kcd among the London ecclesiastics. Then there are the 
appointments in the royal chapels, public libraries and museums, and 
tills salaries, they recei^as ushers, masters, &c. in the numerous and 
wealthy charitable foundations, and which altogether must make their 
incomes im&cnsc. ‘ 1 1 * 

From this representation of tho situation of the clergy of the metro¬ 
polis, it is clearly their ^risest course to follow the policy of primate 
Sutton, and keep quiet. They should, constantly bear in mind the 
fable gf the dog with a piece of flesh, and not endanger what they 
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possess by grasping'at too much. Bift,*somehow, tho clergy ordinarily 
. evince so little general knowledge, and are so blindly intent on imme¬ 
diate fcaiikk that fliey usually adopt tho most contracted and mistaken 
views of tfifeixporm^nent interests. Their conduct Jijrespect of com¬ 
positions itr timagrfirikingly exemplifief these traits m the clerical cl»- 
racter. fc order to render tfeis part of the subject intelligible, it will 
be necessary to premise a ftw explanations. , • 

A real composition for tithes is when an agreement is made between 
'the landlord and parson, with the consent of the ordinary and patron, 
that certain land shall be discharged from the payment (Jf titnes, by 
reason of some land, or other recompense, given to the incumbent in 
lieu thereof. Such agreements were anciently very frequent, till, by 
the 13th Elizabeth, it was provided that no composition for tithes should 
' be valid for a longer term than three lives, or twenty-one years. This 
tended greatly to restrain compositions, and they are now rarely heard 
of, unless by authority of parliament. To establish the validity of these 
d^reements previously entered into, it is necessary to produce the deed 
itself, executed between the commencement of the reign of Richard 
the First and tljp restraining act of Elizabeth, or such evidence from 
whence, independent of mere usage, it may be inferred that the deed 
once existed. Now tins is often impossible. Time, as,Lord EUen- 
liorough once said, is a greedy devourcr of patents and parchments, as 
ofsolher things, and, probably, in the lapse of 240 years, the deed has 
been lost or destroyed, or other circumstances utterly preclude the pro- ' 
duction of the necessary proof. Clergymen, however, have often boon 
found greedy enough to avail themselves of this strange peculiarity in 
\ the law, and suddenly claim the tithes from land that had been exone¬ 
rated for centuries, and for which there could be >po doubt a composition 
had been once granted. This was done, not many years since, by some 
sinecure priests of the cathedi.il of Exeter. We well remember’the 
Ciiso of Dr. Peplow Ward, the rector of Cottenham. This was a real 
composition traced so far back ag the middle of ^he sixteenth century ;* 
the parson claimed liis tithes, and kept the land too, given in lieu of 
them, because the unfortunate owner could mot produce tho* deed of 
conveyance. * 

A recent instanco of "clerical, rapacity has been evinced jby the dean 
and chapter of Ely, and was brought before parliamonr in t^o session • 
of 1831,+ by the owners of Lakenheath-fen, a district of 5000 acres. 
The fen-owners claim exemption from tithe by prescription; and the 
property has been purchased, made the subject of wills j fapnlg^setfje- 
ments, and contracts, as tithe-free land. But tho legal maxim is, that 
the elapse of no time bars the claim of the church, and the petitioners 
are bound to prove an uninterrupted exemption from the payment of 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxvii. p. 551. 
f Cobbcli’s Register, October 20 , 1831. 
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tithe for nearly 650 years. TAs Scan and chapter ^of Ely,, who possess 
th^ rectory and vicarage of Lakeuheath, have availed tnemsplves of 
this difficulty, to revive their claim of tithe over the fen. Fj^/nineteeti 
years have the oy^ere of the fen-land been harassed by^Keir spiritual 
oppressors; they have already .expended £5000 in fefgStion, pnd more 
law is now threatened them j the dean and chapter haying granted a 
concurrent lease.of the rectory to Mr. Evand, their solicitor and agent, 
who has renewed the persecution for the tithe of the fen. , 

A modus, or accustomed rate of payfhent for tithe, no more than a 
composition,' is never allowed to stand .after the clergyman wishes to 
terminate it, unless it can be proved to have existed prior tailD. 1189. 
Day after day rank moduses, as they are cull^fi, though they have 
continued from time out of mind, yet boar evidence of not having 
existed befoic the return of King liichurd from the Holy Land, are set 
at naught. Why’our legal sages should have adopted this antiquated 
era for the bounds of legal memory, and to which, for the validity of 
a custom or prescription, it is necessary to trace an uninterrupted ob¬ 
servance, no one can divine, unless it arise from the obvious interest 
they have in involving every rule regarding the rights, of persons and 
property in the greatest possible obscurity and contradiction. The 
parsons, however, avail themselves of this diefnm, and set aside every 
customary payment for tithe they do not like, which cannot be proved 
to have continued, without interruption, from the twelfth century. 
Hence no modus for hops, turkeys, or other thing introduced info 
England since that period* is valid. The keenness with which, on 
various occasions, the clergy have litigated these points is astonishing; 
and their conduct, Loth as regards compositions, first fruits, and tithes 
in London, shows the inherent rapacity of the order, and that there is 
no stratagem to which they will not resort, jn order to avoid payments 
to wliieh they are justly liable, r ,or to fasten ou the public some of their 
own dormant pretensions. They cannot, therefore, expect ahy indul¬ 
gence* nor complain ifffl similar measure of justice be dealt to them. 
One mode of retaliation would be to insist on the payment of first fruits 
and tenths, according to< the present, value of benefices, whereby the 
condition of the interior clergy would be improved out of the redundant 
incomes of $he rich ecclesiastics. , " 

"But quite ts equitable and a more effective blow' might be dealt 
the priesthood, by the rooit insisting on their old common law right 
to one-third of the tithes of benefices. If the clergy will persist in 
re^jviqgi worn<.aut claims, why should the people suffer their own just 
rights to remain in abeyance ? That the poor are entitled to one-third 
oft the lithes has been unanswerably proved by Ruggles and Eagle. 
No time has elapsed to defeat the claims of the poor any more than the 
claims of tiff Church. There Siaxuk their right, guaranteed to them 
by the old common law of tho land, sanctioned by centuries of unin¬ 
terrupted usage, and never repealed by any statute of the realm. ‘ 
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VI. OttiGIN ARP DEFECTS OF THE CHURCH LITURGY. 

• , , * 

New regions are seldom genuine. Like new cconstitutions of go¬ 
vernment, th'e^are mostly established by being incorporated with pre¬ 
existing orfnbne'cRsl institutions. Thi#observation will appear evident 
from an a&rertance to the .origin and history of the Church Liturgy, 
by which wjll be been the successive gradations of Paghnism, Popery, 
and Protgstantism, through w^ich it has emerged and been trans¬ 
muted. 

Dr. My>Di.ETON, an eloquent and learned divine of the Church of 
England, was the first to lead the way in this inquiry. In bis cele¬ 
brated letter from Ron^e, he exhibits, in a very perspicuous manner, the 
^gjoat conformity between Paganism and Popery, and proves that the 
religion of the present Romans is entirely derived from that of their 
heathen ancestors:—in the use of incense, holy water, tapers and 
lamps, in their worship; in the practice of pomps and processions, 
penance, pretended miracles, and pious frauds; in the making of votive 
’ gifts and offerings, and erecting rural shrines; in the orders of their 
priesthood, nun% monks, and begging friars, and in the use of hoys 
clothed in sacred habits, to attend the officiating priest: all of which 
he has shown to have bean practised by the Pagans, and by.Lhc Papibts, 
in imitation of them. But here Dr. Middleton stopped in his compa- 
risifti, unaware, apparently, that in his zeal to depreciate a rival church, 
lie had furnished weapons of no ordinary temper, with which that to 
which he belonged might, be assailed. • • 

This task has been executed in the well-known work of De Laune, 
in his Plea for the NonconYormisfs, where he has’exhibited learning 
and ability not inferior to Dr. Middleton. He slldws that in the several 
particulars of kneeling at the Sacrament* the use of the surplice, the 
sign of the cross, the rite confirmation, the use of sponsors in the 
baptism of infants, of a liturgy or form of prayer, and of altars, the 
observance of fasts and festivals,*the ceremony 9f marriage, bowing at 
the name.ftf Jesus, and towards the east, the authority of episcopacy, 
and the dedication of churches to saints; the Lhurclyof England sym¬ 
bolizes not with primitive Christianity, but with the idolatrous forms of 
Popery. Such resemblance costfces to be matter of surprise, when it is 
known, on the authority of Calderwood, that the English serviefc was pul 
together out of three Romish channels : viz! 1. The breviary, out of 
which the common prayers are taken; 2. The ritual, or hook of rites, 
out of which the administration of the sacraments, buriaf, mat&noity, 
and the visitation of the sick, are taken; and, 3. The mass-book, out 
of which the consecration of the Lord’s supper, *00110018, epistles, and 
gospels arc taken. ^ . 

The Rubric, or Service-book oT Henry VIII.’s time, vwts no.othtr 
than the Romish liturgy, partly translated into English. - In the reign 
of’Edward VI. tho whole was rendered into the vernacular tongue, but 
otherwise was little altered. This fact was distinctly avowed by the 
proclamation of the king and council made at the rebellion of some en- 
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thusiasts in the West of England, who lmd been excited ^hereto by the 
priests; it is thus: “ As for the service in the English tongue, it per¬ 
chance seems to you a new service, and, yet, indeed, it is W other but 
the old, the sc]%ame words in English; for nqthingjs altered but to 
speak with knowledge that wlf ch was spoken witl»»dpiorance, only a 
few things taken out, so fond, that it had been a shame to/have heard 
them iif English.”* Between that period Snd the reign of James I. it 
is true that some alterations were effected, but notwithstanding we find 
that mpnarch thus speaking of the safiae service. “ As for our neigh¬ 
bour Kirk of England, their service is .an evil said mass in English; 
they w^nt nothing of the mass, but the liftings ."f It iff^llowed, that 
after this period there were some other alterations made in the sendee, 
but we find that Charles II. in his .preface to the Common Prayor, an¬ 
nexed to the Act of Uniformity, thus expresses his opinion: “ the’ 
main body and essentials of it (as well in the chiefest materials as in 
the frame and order thereof) have still continued the same unto this 
day, notwithstanding all vain attempts and impetuous assaults ma'de 
against it.” Now the obvious inference from these testimonies is, that 
the service of the Church of England, with little ^Iteration, is the 
same as that of the Church of Rome. But, to show more satisfactorily 
the resemblance between the two 1 churches, we, shall insert the following 
comparison from an ingenious and elaborate publication, entitled “ The 
Church Establishment founded in Error * 

“ The breviary and calendar of the Church of Rome divides the 
year irtty) fasts, vigils, feasts, and wwking days. The same division is 
adopted by the Church of England, with this exception, that there arc 
less of the former f but of those that are 'observed they stand in the 
same order, and are evidently borrowed from the calendar of the Roman 
Chprch. Their feasts are divided into ippvoable and fixed; so arc 
ours; and of thirty-six of th^n the observance is the same in both 
churches. The fast-days of both are alike. In the Churctf of Rome 
the service itself is divided into matins and even songs; so is ours; 
theirs is ( appropriated to the particular feasts, fasts, vigils, <fcc.; so is 
ours; the substance of their service consists in collects, confessions, 
absolutions, psalms, epistles, gospels, prophets, apocrypha, litanies, an¬ 
thems, &c. *(» does ours. In the Church of flame, the people kneel 
at confession or absolution, repeat after the priest the pater-noster, 
stand at gloria patri, stand up and repeat the apostle’s creed, kneel and 
repeat after the minister, Lord, have mercy upon us; Christ have 
m#rcy 4 ipoB UB; make responses at the saying of the litany, kneel at 
the altar when they partake of the eucharist, or Lord’s supper, kneel 
afcd ask mgrey and grqeo aftef the rehearsal of the decalogue; read the 
psalms alternately with the priest, verse by ^'erse; sit at reading the 
lessons, sa$.the psalms to the'accompaniment of music, bow to the 


• Acts and Mon. vol. il. p. 1189; quoted by De Laune. 
t (’alderwood, Hist. Ch. of Scot. p. 250 ;< quoted bv De Laune. 
t London, E. Wilson, 1831. 
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cast and at tjio name of .ferns. AU*tnis is done in the Church of 
. Rjmo, and so is it po*formed in the Church of England. The places 
of worship which tne Church of England at present occupies, and the 
endowments it possesses, were built, consecrated, aijljjestowed by the 
Papists, and as'they were dedicated by them to various saints, so tbtty 
continue defeated by the Chuich of England. The Church <tf Rome 
has its archbishops, bishops,*deans and chapters, prebends, archdeacons, 
and other graduated dignities; bo has the Church of England, which 
ffetains also distinguishing habits* for each, as formerly practisedJby the 
Roman Church. And the 0 {dination services in both churches so 
closely redhmolo each other, that, with a few unimportant alterations, 
they are verbatim the A parallel so singular and striking cannot 

fail to convince gvery unprejudiced mind, that one system has given rise 
*15 the other.”—pp. 44-5. 

Haviqg g»ne through the historical part of our inquiry, wo shall 
next come to a notice of tho church service as now administered. 
Apart from tho temporalities of the Church, we do not think there is 

• murh to give offence in the established worship, notwithstanding its im¬ 
pure aud idolatrqps origin. Man* is said naturally to be prone to reli¬ 
gion, and were lie deprived of liis present idols, it is not improbable 
lie might create others wjth more onerous pretensions. Those, how¬ 
ever, most attached to tho national establishment, cannot deny there are 
deducts in its ritual, which, if they could be quietly abscinded, would 
hu a great improvement. The church bos partaken, in some degree, of 
tho improvements of the age. It has been argued out of intolerance 
towards every Christian sect. Some doctrines still retained, as part of 
*tlie Athanasian creed and Thirty-nine Articles, are viewed, we appro- 

• fiend, in the same light as special pleading and* other legal fictions, 
rather as curious relics of a,past age thaij as dogmas of practical use 
and belief. In its rites anij ceremonial* the services it exacts arc of 
easy perfbnmauee to every class. The enforcement of the sabbath is 
an niimixcd good to the industrious orders, while Whe hebdomadal incul¬ 
cation of a.l'utnre state of reward and punishment supports wi^h hope 
or restrains with fear those who cannot appreciSte the # claims of a more 
enlightened morality. Philosophers can hardly begrudge the devotion 
of one morning out of seven to >a parish church; if their feelings are 
not interested in the iterations of the Liturgy, their souls may bt? 
soothed by music and psalmody, and thus be enabled to range, with 
less disturbance, through the regions of science. 

Mere politicians, who usually look on the sanctions <X religion .« 
more useful than credible, are little under its influence. The Toriqp were 
formerly a godly race of men,—they had feligionjit the hearL but witlf 
the Whigs it never went beyond the lips. Speaking of these once 
notable factions, the late Mr. Fox ‘observes, “ While the \?higs con¬ 
sidered all religion with a view to politics, the Tories, on tho other SantC 
referred all politics to religion. Thus the former, in their hatred to 
Popery, did not so much regard Jhe superstition or even idolatry of that 
unpopular sect, as its tendency to establish arbitrary power in the sfctte; 
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while the latter revered arbiter? monarchy* as a divino institution, and 

cherished passive obedience and non-resistance^s articles o< ro/igious . 
faith.”* With few exceptions, both parties are now agreed in ( ™ U{ 'Z 
re jjrion as an engine or ally of the state,—a branch of the police, or 
oinfpower, very useful for repressing disorders, or assisting that famous 
tax imishine, a- mock representation, i» extracting money/out ot Uie 

pocfeetS^^ur^jl a ^ pcarg i nc ii ne d t 0 cultivate a spirit of indifference and 
quietism,—the most favourable courstf it could take for a lengthened 
duration, 'it prosecutes no doctrine, controls, with a gentle hand, t le 
passions of the multitude, gives full scope to the pleasures of the great, 
and is mostly prompt to throw the weight of its influence into the scale 
of government. .So far is well and judicious. But there are some parts 
of the Liturgy so staringly preposterous, and so inconsistent with genu-' 
ine Protestantism, that wo think, if they are not shortly get rid of, they 
must, ere long, attract a dangerous share of popular attention. The 
reformation of llenry VIII, from the first needed reforming, and, after 
an elapse of more than two centuries, the task cannot surely be deemed 


premature. • , 

The portion of the hook of Common Prayer, to which wc shall first 
call attention, is the Church Catechism. This includes the elements of 
Church of Englandism, and is of the utmost importance from being first 
impressed on the minds of the rising generation. To the bad grammar 
and logic of this manual we du not attach much importance, though, 
entering as it docs into early instruction, it ought to be unobjectionable 
on these points. But what is more serious, is the impracticable, super¬ 
fluous and unintelligible matter it contains. - 

For example:—iivtlio baptismal sendee, the godfather and god¬ 
mother renounce, in the name and behoof of the child, “ the devil and 
all liis works, the vain pomp tpid glory of the world, with all covetous 
desires of the same, und the carnal desires of the fleshami this en¬ 
gagement flic child solemnly promises to fulfil. But the utter impos¬ 
sibility of performance reduces the whole to an unmeaning /■eremony : 
sponsors oiler up their pledges without consideration, and christenings 
next to marriages are scenes of tipi greatest levity and indecorum. 

That paft where the child engages to make ' 11 no graven image, nor 
•Mic likepess ot any thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth be¬ 
neath, or in the water under the earth,” is superfluous,inapplicable, and 
liable to be misunderstood. Though the gohlen calf was never more 
Worshipped than at present, it is the most remote possible from n reli¬ 
gious 'worship. The injunction was delivered to the Jews when they 
Were surrounded by t nations* of idolators ; but the nearest idolatry is 
distant from England at least a thousand leagues, and children can find 
no type of"£it in this country, except in the productions of the artist, to 
'which they may mistakenly think it applies. 

In anothcrplace occurs the phrase all the elect people of God,” wl icli 
savours strongly of that Calvinism against which Lord Chatham directed 


* History of James 11. 
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hi* anatliem^, and wliicli w# verily bolifvl, next to the anarchical princi- 
. pJeBof the French volution ists, is the most anti-social doctrine ever pro¬ 
pagated. UhlesB religion aids the cause of virtue, it is, comparatively, 
valueless ; but the jjoctrine of election divests thejljhristian faith of 
every moral obligation. Of what imptrtance can an individual's con¬ 
duct bo, iA his salvation depends solely on tho fiat of a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. In flic words of JoftyWr.si.rv, who has stated the case’with 
equal force? and truth, the sum of all is tliis: “ one in twenty fsuppose) 
Vf mankind are elected; ninetedh in twenty are reprobated ! The elect 
shall be savcdjftrfo what they will: tho reprobate shall be'damned, do 
what thfiy can."* Affirm till doomsday*that there can be n(^election 
without faith, and ii|) faith without works, this is the essence of Cal¬ 
vinism ; for which, diabolism would he a better name ; and in the worst 
* find bloodiest idolatry that ever defiled the earth, there is lulling so 
horrid, so monstrous, so impious. 

Transubstantiation, or tho real presence, was the great test of popery 
dl the time of the Reformation, If a man, like Mr, O’Connell, for 
example, were to affirm his belief that th" body a id blood of Christ are 
actually taken ^jid swallowed, at* the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
be was hurried off to the stake, without pity or remorso. Yet, for the 
life of us, wo cannot attach any other than a real and corporeal inter- 
jir. tation to the following interrogatories in the Catechism: — 

Question .—What is the inward part or tiling signified ? 

Answer .—The body ami blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken 
amI received by the faithful in the laird's Supper. « 

Question. —What are the benefits whereof we ate partakers thereby ?* 

-1 newer.- -The strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the ftbdy aud 
.blood of Chris!, as our bodies Are by the bread and wine. » 

ff this is not transubstantiation we do not know how it can be other¬ 
'll ise expressed. But it In ay bo urged, that our apprehensions “are 
wholly groundless, and no harm is done* that the catechism is intended 
otdy for tho instruction of children; that it is mere words leajnt by 
rote, like t.lio 1-ord’s Prayer, this Apostles’ Cre^d, and tho Ten Com- 
niaudnieats, at an ago when tho understanding is so little unfolded that 
no ideas are attached to them. Granted : but if ^horfnrmula is to bo so 
construed, wc think it had better flfe consigned to the exclusive use 
of the dame shools, and the public saved the expense of maintaining so 
many well-fed clergymen, chiefly employed in impressing an<! confirm¬ 
ing it on the minds of our juvenile population. 

Another morceau from the mass-book is retained in^he Visitation 
of the Hick ; in which the Protesfcint priest actually grants absolutlbu 
of sin with as much sangfroid and authority as Leo. X. The sick p<jr- 
son is directed to make a confession of his sins, if he feel hi» conscience 
troubled in any weighty flatter; the psiest then tenders a c$rte blanche 
in manner and form following:— 

S' Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his church to absolve all sin- 
• Ur. Southey’s f.ife of Wesley, vol. i. p. 871. 
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n«» who truly repent and beliefItf him, of his^reat m'orcy forgive thee thine 
offences ; and by his authority, committed to me, / absolve thee from all thy aim 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Hbly Chosbr-Amcv * ’ 

In the Mornipji Service is a form of absolution; but the terms in 
which it is given~are less explicit; and the priest only declares a re¬ 
mission »f sins to those who truly repeat. Considering tto era when 
the Common Prayer was framed, it is nof surprising it retains some 
remnants of the superstition out of which it was fabricated. ' For aught 
we know, the power of granting absfilution may have scriptural au ’ 
th ority c ; attall events it must often prove salutary, affortlng consolatioi 
at a moment when human nafure most needs support, and compensating 
for any rears and anxieties which may have beefi felt during past life, 
by the certain hope held out of future forgiveness and beatitude. 

The nmde of filling a Church of England priest with tfie Holy Ghost, 
and endmving him with the invaluable elixir to forgive sms, and keep 
out of hell, or let drop into it whom he pleases, is not less extraordi¬ 
nary than the gift itself. It must be premised that no person can lie 
admitted to any benefice unless ho has been first ordained a priestand 
then, in the language of tlie law, he io termed a clerk in orders. The 
mode of such ordination is thus described in the Liturgy. 

• 

“ The bishop, with the priest present, shall lay Iheir hands severally upon 
every one that recehetli the order of priesthood; the receivers humbly hireling 
• upon their knees, and the bishop saying, ° 

” deceive the Holy Ghost , lor tlveoofliee and work of a priest in the church 
of God,«aow committed unto tjice by the imposition of our hands.— Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they arc forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain , then arc 
retained. 9 J 

• • 

Truly this is marvelleuS in our eyes ! t The bare idea of any one who 
can , swallow three bottles of wine, and leap a live-barred gate, bein' 1 - 
filled'with the Holy Ghost, ma^os the gorge rise. But then the necro” 
money of this wonderful infusion. The bishop, only imposing*his right 
reverend hands, saying, “Receive the Holy Ghost,” and instantly, 
with the ^suddenness of the electric fluid, the Holy Ghost parses from 
the fingers of the bishop into the inside of—perhaps, a Clogher; a l’liil- 
potts, a Hay, a BlaSow, or a Danieljj » 

Talk of miracles having ceased,—they are performing daily. Talk 
of. popery,, of indulgences, and absolutions. Talk of the poor, naked, 
godless, unenlightened Indian, who wanders on the banks of the Niger 
or the Orinoque. Talk of the Chinese, who cuts his deity with scissars, 
oremoulds him. in paste. Talk of the wretched Hindoo, who immolates 
•his victim to Juggernaut; or of the wild Tartar, who worships the 
invisible Lama. Talk of all or<any of these, or go to what ago or coun¬ 
try we may; for examples of supernatural pretension, can we find any to 
match this p§rt of the rites of the*Chuich of Kn felum] ? 

Shall now leave to the Reader’s further consideration the subject 
of the church ritual. It is only a work of men’s hands, and cannot, ftf 
•course, claim the same infallibility as lh$ Holy Scriptures. An order 
in council is any time sufficient authority for introducing alterations in 
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the Liturgy; and, ev6n within our ownrtifce, it has been subjected both 
■ to curtailment* and additions. George IV., it will long be remembered, 
ordered the name of Queen Caroline to be struck out, as a person un- 
* worthy of the prayers of the people. Lord Sidmouth.'who now forms a 
fragment of the deadweight, during hjs secretaryship, directed fous 
prayers to be interpolated, and $ey form a regular portion of thq church 
service. lithe few observations we have ventured to put forward, our 
. purpose has keen only to advert to such parts as seemed most startling 
to vulgar apprehension; and in doing this, we trust, nothing irreverent 
has escaped us, ‘or in derogation of the general utility of thfe Biok of 
Common Prayer. With all fts imperfections we greatly prefer the 
established ceremoniai|to the random out-pourings of the conventicle; 
and think the measured solemnities deliberately framed for the various 
eecasions of life* preferable to those wild exhortations which have no 
standard but the intellect of the preacher, his thirst of gain or popularity, 
or the passions and fatuity of his hearers. 

• 

• VII. NUMBER, WEALTH, MORAL AND r DUCA'l .ON At EFFICIENCY 
# OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 

The Roman slaves were never numbered lest they should discover 
their power and importance. A similar policy appears to have been 
observed towards the dissenters. Although we have had three censuses 
of tfie people within the last thirty years rf in the taking of which various 
inquiries wore made into the numbers employed in different trades and 
occupations; no inquiry was made into the*number of the different 
jriurious sects. Were the legislature, in this case, apprehensive that 
, they might be called upon, agreeably to the dogmj of* Ur. Paley on the 
policy of patronizing the most popular faith, to commence another reli¬ 
gious reformation, by altering the present disposition of ecclesiastical 
e«d<*vmoifts ? Whatever may have been tile motive, the fact is as stated 
—that no public inquiry has ever been instituted into the relative 
number of Separatists and Episcopalians. * 

In the .session of 1829, returns were ordered by the ll#use of 
Commons of the number of churches and chapels of the establishment, 
and of the numtier of qjlaces of woifchip not of the establishment.* 
With the exception of Lancaster, no returns have yet-been published, 
from any other county. The only public document which thrdWs light 
on the question, is a parliamentary paper, ordered to he printed 
May 29th, 1812, and rc-printed by the Lords in 1818. Tjjis document 
comprises only the results of returns from parishes containing a popula* 
tion of 1000 persons and upwards. In 1,881 parishes of this descripj 
tion, containing a population of 4,937,789, there*werc 2,£3.'kchurches 
and chapels belonging to tl*e established ehurch; the number*>f persons 
they would contain 1,8.%',108: in the same number of parishes 
were 3,438 dissenting places of worship. From this it might be in- 

* Votes of the House*of Commons, Jane 19,1829. 
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ferred the numbor of disseiftew considerably exceeds the number of 
conformists. No doubt many small parishes not included in the return 
would hare a church and not a dissenting chapel. *On the other hand, 
the manufacturing population consists chiefly of .dissenters; and it is to 
Jie observed, tliA. dissenting jjhapels are generally more crowded and 
afford greater seat-room in the same space than the eburehes of the 
establishment. A dissenting minister cannot subsist without a large 
audience, but the income of a Church of England priest is secure, if he 
hare no audience at all, nor eren a ehurch to preach in. The struc¬ 
ture, *too,« of churches—the Bystem of proprietary pews—generally 
empty and locked up to guard against Intrusion—the vast space taken 
up by c the mayor’s pew, the churchwardens’ jiew, and other parish 
officials, leaves‘little accommodation for the poor, and they have no 
alternative but to be crammed up— often standing in aisles, or driven te, 
what are called free-seats, where they can neither hear, nor see—or 
resort to a dissenting chapel. 

* In the absence of more complete official returns, the Dissenters the.u • 
selves have attempted to solve this important question in public statistics. 

The supplement to the Congregational Magazine for December, 1829, 
comprises the results of very elaborate inquiries into tuo number of the 
places of worship of different religious persuasions. There are some inac¬ 
curacies in this statement which we cannot Tcconc.ile; but the data it 
affords, aided by information from other sources, will enable us to ipnko 
out a tolerable exposition of the^ relative numbers, and the religious and 
educational efficiency' of the several classes of religionists. 

The great religious dedominations of the day are those of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, the Roman Catholics, atyl the Protestant Dissenters, 
The number of churcjies and chapels of the Establishment is 11 ,G00 ;' 
of Roman Catholics,* 388 :f of Protestant Dissenters, 7,634. Sup¬ 
posing the number of attendants at each flaee of worship is the saute, 
the following will be the result:— • <’ 

■ • Chunchcs, SfC. Attendants. 

Established Church. 11,600 x 300 zz 3,480,000 

Roman Catholics,,*. 388 x 300 sz 116,400 

Protestant ftissonters • • • • 7,634 X 300 zz 2,200,200 


* Church Establishment founded in Error, p.86. This estimate, we apprehend, 
has been founded on erroneous data. In many parishes there is no church at 
all, though the tithe in these parishes is collected with us much rigour as in the 
ysf. <Jn lho4ine county of Kent there are thirteen parishes which have no 
churches, and forty-four parishes, each having less than 100 inhabitants, none 
Bf whdtn hardly ever see the face of a parson, and yet who have tithes exacted 
from thera'lo tyie lastblhde of grass. It is obligatory both on bishops and in¬ 
cumbents that parsonage houses should not full ifto decay, yet it is a fact that 
there are 3©0 churches and parochial chapels to which neither house nor glcbo 
Whuitched. With the immense revenues of the established church it must be 
sickening and disgusting to her best fripnds, to think how her interests nave 
been neglected by those who have been wallowing in her wealth. 
t Catholic Laity’s Directory. 
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It. appears from this that* in point iff ^number, the advantage is on 
‘.the sjde of the nationdf establishment. But from what has been pre¬ 
vious!^ observed, it irihy be presumed that this is a partial mode of 
stating the question. f It is probable the Church of IJngland has the 
greatest number of ministers and places if religious worship; we doubly 
however, ite numerical superiority; aj all events, the efficiency of an 
army is no* to be estimated by its skeleton regiments, jor ovetf by its 
numerical strength, but by the skill, energy, and devotedness which 
animate ils soldiery. In these*points the Dissenters may claim pre¬ 
eminence, as appears from a comparison of missionary and Educational 
exertions.* % 

During the year 1 f®8-9, the Church of England party raised, for 
missionary purposes, as under:— 

£ s. d. 

Socioty tdt Promoting Christian Knowledge— Fo¬ 


reign Objects . 9,208 9 5 

*Society for Propagating the Gbspel.-. 6,239 10 5 

Church Missionary Society •••• • • - *. 52,080 19 1 


£67,528 18 11 

The Protestant Dissenters alone, during the same period, contributed 


flu following sums: — 

£ s. M d. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society.*. 41,846 14 10 

T.ondon Missionary Society. 37,207 0 6 

Particular Baptist Ditto.. ’ 9,305 10 2 

General Baptist Ditto .... •"*. 1,651 1 6 


- - ■ --• 

£90,010 5 0 

Thus it appears, that although the numerical strength of the Church 
of EnglaiqHsts exceeds that of the Protestant Dissenters, theysdo not 
contribute so much by £22,481 per annum," towaads the cause of 
cinngolmug the world, a$ the non-conformists. , 

For the mental improvemenf of their countrymon, 4k Protestant 
Dissenters are not less strenuous in their exertions ; and on th# subject* 
of education, notwithstanding the superior advantages of the Establish¬ 
ment party, they likewise bear the palm. 

* Children. 


The National School Society educates. 704,730 

The Sunday School Society educates . 7#0,717* 


In exhibiting the exertions of the Jwo great parties of Conformists and 
Dissenters, we have taken no notice of what is done by tho*Catlftti«.> 


* Church Establishment founded in Error, j» 92. 
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which cannot be incoasidefcWe; if, therefore,* we add tlie amount 
of their efforts to our previous calculation, we shall find tnat the classes 
of religionists without public endowments, not enly*possess the ^safest 
share of Christian zeal, but of moral and educational energy. 

• With so many things to be proud of, it is not sufprising the Dissenters 
have begun to manifest symptoms of^dissatisfaction with the favour 
shown*to the national establishment. Hitherto they have submitted to 
this inequality in an exemplary manner, and steadily refrained from any 
thing, like political agitation. Some "fifty years ago, it is true, their 

ministers 'Were said to be “ men of close ambition,’ and the way in 
which (this imputation was friet deserves to be recorded. It was occa¬ 
sioned by the introduction of a bill, in 1772, t^ relieve dissenters from 
the hardship of subscribing to the thirty-nine articles. The bill passed 
the House of Commons, but was lost in the House ’of Lords by the 
weight and influence of the episcopal bench, particularly Dr. Drum¬ 
mond, Archbishop of York, who strongly inveighed against dissenters. 
Pitt, the eloquent Earl of Chatham,, in reply to the archbishop, said, 

“ whoever brought a charge against dissenters without proof, defamed.” 
After a pause, ho felt the workings of a generous and indignant enthu¬ 
siasm, and thus proceeded: “ The dissenting ministers are represented 
as men of *elose ambition —they are so, my lords; and their ambition 
is to keep close to the college of fishermen,' not of Cardinals; and to 
the doctrine of inspired apostles, not to the decrees of interested 
bishops. They contend for a, spiritual creed and spiritual worship. 
We ttyve a Calvinistic crqed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. 
The reformation has laid open the Scriptures to all; let not the bishops 
shut them again* Laws, in support of ecclesiastical power, are plead¬ 
ed, which it would shock humanity to execute. It is said, that religioils 
sects have done great mischief, when they are not kept under restraint; 
but history affords no proof that sects havS ever been mischievous, but 
when they were oppressed by*the ruling cHhrch.” ' 

The chief oppression of which dissenters have'to complain is the in¬ 
justice of having to pay tithe and church-rates. Building their own 
chapels and maintaining their own ministers; supporting their own col¬ 
leges to the number of twenty; educating upwards of 700,000 children 
in their Sfcnday-schools; and expendjng nearly £1.70,000 in diffusing 
• their rq'igiouif tenets—impose on them duties and sacrifices sufficiently 
onerous, without being compelled to aid in the support of the Episcopal 
establishment. It is apparent, therefore, if land-owners, fanners, and 
jjolitieians were to be silent on ecclesiastical grievances, they-would not 
be much longer tolerated by the vast body of separatists—who in Eng¬ 
land probably equal, and certainly in the United Kingdom greasy ex¬ 
ceed, in “number the members of the national communion. The dis¬ 
senters hafe already begun to found the tocsib of discontent, and several 
‘pSptfts, extensively circulated, sufficiently indicate the spirit working 
within them. We subjoin,one of these document*. 
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’.Twetoy Reasons, why Dissenters should not he compelled to pay 
, Church Rates andsithes, or in any way to support the Church 
of England. 

1. Because St is a flagrant violfiti<fo of equity, to compel people to pa$for in¬ 

struction, which they, in conscience, cannot receive. 

2. Because it is a denial of our Saviour’s interpretation of the law: “ A11 things 

whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even solo them; for 
this is the law and the prophefe."—Matt. vfi. 12. a 

3. Because no passage X the Bible sanctions compulsion in supporting religion. 

4. Because Christianity is slandered by its professors using compulsion for its 
•* support. * 

5. Because compulsory payments were not known in the purest ages of Christ¬ 

ianity. 

o’ Because the Constitution of the Church of England, with the peculiar names, 

* titles, and offices of its clergy, has no foundation in the Holy Scriptures. 

7. Because no writer in defence of the Church of England, has ever dared to 

rest its claims upon the declarations of the Holy scriptures. » 

8. Because the Church of‘England is a. fearful system of traffic in the souls of 

men.—Rev. xviii. 13.* 

!). Because the Church of England gives thg chief occasion to infidels to slander 
Christianity as a system of mere Priestcraft ,—inti nets of this class ag* found 
in every parish. 

<0. Relinquishing unscriptural claims would remove a foul Blot from the Church 

• of England. *• 

11. Because Dissenters bear ali the expenses pf their own Colleges, Chapels, 

Ministers, and Schools. • • * 

12. Because Dissenters in the United Kingdom far exceed in number tjiose 

who attend a,t church. * 

13. Because'religion flourishes most in the United Spates of America.Vitliout 

tithes or church rates, but supported by voluntary conftibutions. 

14. Because religion is known to flourish most at those places in thl Church of 

England, in which all their expenses are met by voluntary contributions. * 

15. Because the system of compulsion leads the clergy grievously to oppress 

each other. 


* St. James's Chronicle, of Nov. 20 to 23,1830, contains the following articled 
f “ Property for Sale," advertised and specified in nufebers from l%o 70:— 

20 “ Advowsons,” income from £300 to £2000 per annum. • 

14 “ Next Presentations, income from £150 to £700 per annum. - 
45 Other “ Divings,” for sale or exchange, including “ a sinecure oftuo 
— parishes in Ireland,” for whjph “ a dispensation bus, been giauted,” 
79 and two Livings, one of £700, the other of £1000 per annum!! 

Compare this with the Oath on Simony. 
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16. Because the curates of the church lire worse pa id than any clfiss of educated 

men j and the majority of them far Jess than joujaeyvsnen mechanic^ . 

17. Because the working clergy would be incomparably better supported by 

« free contributifins. ' 

18. Because Christianity, left to its own resources, would become universal, 
as in the firgt ages. 

19. Because no priesthood, in any age or nation, has received aiuies to the 

extent of our clergy. 

20. Because the tithes of the ^Israelites wqre not for the clergy, but for the 

whole tribe of Levi, about a tenth of the populate-n, who were hot allowed 
to possess a single acre of freehold land; and these were the judges, 
magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and instructors of the nation. 

A desirable fact to ascertain is, the relative strength of religious 
sects in the several counties of England. Official returns, as before 
stated, have been received for the county of Lancaster, (Pari. Paper, 
No. 664, Sess. 1830,) but for no other county. From these returns it. 
appears the number of parish chu relies in Lancashire, is 65, parochial 
chapels 15J, chapels of ease 50: total number of churches and chapels 
of the establishment, 281. The total number of dissenting places of 
worship is 590, and of sectarians 255,411. So that one-fourth of the 
population of Lancashire are open and professing non-conformists. 

We shall conclude with sta&ng the results of the inquiries of the 
Disseflters on this subject. They have exhibited a statement of the 
number of church livings and the number of chapels or congregations 
in each county in England. Their statement, we apprehend, is nut 
far from the truth; ft is certainly not exaggerated, as will appear from 
edmparing tlje results of tlieir inquiries with the official returns for 
Lancashire. It does not contain the Unitarian chapels in England and 
Wtjes; this sect has 169 chapels; they are a numerousaud increasing 
body; in Lancashire alone there are 28 congregations of that persuasion, 
with 5;099 members. ( 

In the next chapter, on the Church of Ireland, we shall endeavour 
to ascertain tire proportion of Conformists an^.Sepnratists in the United 
* Kingdom. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


VIII. WHO WOULD BE BENEFITED BY Ar REFORM OF TJCE 
CHURCH ? 

, A reform of t‘h^'Church, lik< most other reforms, would permanently 
benefit pie many, and only temporarily injure the few. The lawn- 
sleeves*- the shovel-hats, silk-aprons, and monopolizing , incumbents 
would be the chief sufferers; while the condition of the most numerous 
and useful order of the clergy would be improved. Such odious abuser 
as non-residence and pluralities would be abolished, and the shameful 
injustice of one man doing the duty and another ^receiving the reward 
would be no longer tolerated.. Every district, or. parish, requiring the 
services of an officiating clergyman would be provided with one to whom 
the degrading epithet of “ poor curate ” or “ poor portion” could neves 
be justly applied. By mitigating the penury of the working clergy, their 
respectability and influence would be augmented, and every neighbour¬ 
hood enjoy the advantages which are known to insult from the perma¬ 
nent abode of at least one educated, intelligent, and exemplary indivi¬ 
dual. The clergy alike profess to bp engagod solely in the work of 
religious instruction, and no class can boast superior piety or attainments 
by which tp lay claim to superior reward. Why then should there 
exist such disparity in income? Why should the rector enjoy his 
£2000 per annum, the vicar receive but £400, and the curate only 
£80 or £100? 6 

Thc .equalizing of the value of sees would remove the abuse of trans¬ 
lations” and thereby offect'a great improvement in the bench of bishops. 
It is only a few lucky individuals who obtain the rich prizes of Canter¬ 
bury, Winchester, London, Ely, and Durham, that are benefited by 
the unequal revenues of tlio bishoprics. Many prelates have barely 
iutfbmc enough to support the "dignity of their statiohs; yet they share, 
in common with the rest, the public odium attached to their class from 
the inordinate wealth ^f their more fortunate brethren. It is this in¬ 
equality, and the desire consequently excited to move to the wealthier 
endowments that gives t<£ 1 he bishops their political animus, and renders 
them the most seK'-seeking men in the country. Without translations 
they would'be as independent in their conduct as tlio judges are said 

bo; but with the help of them government has, generally, the power 
to render them subservient to its purposes. 

The exercise of legislative functions by the bishops has become ex¬ 
tremely unpopular since their mischievous vote on the Reform Bill. 
The House of Lords has always been to them the great scene of jobbing, 
intrigue, and ambition. On.no occasion have they done themselves 
credit thcFe; they appear, indeed, totally void of legislative aptitude, 
and never, iiy one act, have they rendered substantial service to the 
SinAo, "or done honour to themselves and the Church. Whether as 
magistrates or legislators, clergymen arc inherently' disqualified for the 
discharge of secular duties. It is not so much in their character of 
churchmen as of laymem that they have ’become so universally disliked ; 
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and wo verity believe,, bad fliey been eligible to seats in the lower house 
•d&M»y are to the uj*p*r, the additional opportunity thereby afforded to 
render themselves odious, would have hastened the downfal of the 
establishment. • . 

Besides the deprival of their legislative functions, a substantial inw 
provement in the prelacy would consist in the abolition of theif patro¬ 
nage. As tit is, a rigid discharge of their duties is often incompatible 
with thai( interests, or at least their feelings. Their proper functions 
ire the superintendence of the "subaltern clergy of their dioceses; but 
many of these clergy have beep promoted,by themselves to their bene¬ 
fices; they are their^fery good friends, and not a few their own flesh 
and blood. How, in such cases, can it be expected they will be strict 
in the enforcement of pastoral duties; that they will not be indulgent 
m the granting of licenses for non-residence, and dispensations for 
pluralities; hr that, they .will insist on the payment of suitable stipends 
the curates. A bishop, like a pope, ought to have no relations, 
and thus escape, as Benedict II. remarked of the successors of St. 
Peter, the opprobrium of perverting the patronage of the church to the 
aggrandizement §f his family. Wider the existing system tlio chopping, 
exchanging, bargaining, and moving about, that ensue in a diocese 
on a translation or consecration, are a disgrace to the ihureh, and 
render the discharge of episcopal duties more like a game on the cliess- 
hiKfrd, in which the rooks, knights, and other prime pieces, represent 
the “ kit and kiu” of the new diocesnit. 

The unequal extent of benefices has been urged in favour of ecclesias¬ 
tical reform. In most cases, the extent of the livings is made to answer 
antiquated boundaries ofparlkhes, by which, soraetimetHive or six churches 
are to he seen within a mile of each other, in a thinly populated country, 
while, again, parishes of inrun eight or t®n miles in length afford but 
the accommodation of onu,ehurch to t* large population. Tlius the 
distribution of the churches and livings bears no proportion either to the 
inhabitants or the acres, as will appear from theftfbllowing list:— ' 


t 

Inhabitants. 

Sq. Miles. 

Livings. 

Av. I rili. 9 Av. 

Mile. 

England and Wales 

12,012,106 

and 

. 8/534 

..*10,874 

. 1.187 and 

5.38 

Bedfordshire 

70,213 

and 

463 

.. 115 

. 610 and 

4.00 

Durham 

• 207,674 

and 

1,010 

.. 91 

. 2.282 and 

11.42 

Lincolnshire 

283,068 

and 

2,748 

.. 59b , 

i> 473 ami 

4.59 

Northumberland 

193,965 

and 

1,850 

.. 97 

. 2.020 Rllid 

19.07 

London and Middlesex 

2,370,225 

and 

282 

250 , 

. 9.490 and 

1.12 

Lancashire 

1,052,859 

and 

1,831 

287 

. 3.665 and 

6 38 

Huntingdon 

48,771 

and 

370 

74 

. • 659 uyd 

5.00 

Rutland 

18,487 

and 

149 

.. 40 

. 462 and 

3.7$ 

Norfolk 

814,368 

and 

1,710 

.. 683 

. 504 apd 

2.50 


Anomalous and disproportionate as are tiiesh numbers,* the above 
remark is still more strikingly displayed*by reference to individual cases; 
thus the livings of— 


,Easton Nestun Northamptonshire routaii 187 inhabitants. 

Katnn-saron Bedfordshire — — 2,03!) ditto. 

Krcles Laura,slum 23,331 ditto. 

Kcclesfirld Yolk shirr 7,163 ditto. 
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Edburton .Sussex * ' conUins 02 inhabitants 

Edgcot Northamptonshire-' 07 ditto. 

Egmore Norfolk - / ** d d to - 

“ Thus we see/’ as observed by the author fronj whom the preceding 
statement is copied, “ that the (State provides the same extent of accom¬ 
modation for 47 as for 23,331 person’s, to that as far as secular autho¬ 
rity is ’concerned for the religious instruction of the people, a largo 
proportion of them are wholly unprovided for; while, on another portion, 
its goodness is showered to redundancy. And should the former clast 
think it ne'fcessary to have a second church in the same parish, they 
can have no clergyman to* perform the service^ therein without an 
increase of their ecclesiastical burdens, notwithstanding they may already 
raise £3,000 per annum, for the purpose of an adeepato supply of 
religious instruction. That income is the freehold of the rector, anfi 
any other instruction than what he can afford in a chureli not large 
enough to contain one-tenth part of the inhabitants, at a distance of 
five or six miles from many of their homes, must be paid for by 'a 
separatcimposition.”— Church Establishment founded in Error, p. 70. 

Having adverted to the benefits the church would derive from •eccle¬ 
siastical reform, let us next advert to those it would confer on the com¬ 
munity. « 

In the first place the abolition of non-residence, of pluralities, of 
sinecure offices in' cathedrals, and the reduction of extravagant, incomes, 
and the substitution, in lieu of these abuses, an uniform and graduated 
rate of payment to the different order of ecclesiastics, proportioned to 
rank and duty, would not only effect a vast improvement in church dis¬ 
cipline, but ft saving of at least seven millions per annum of public' 
income. Away then jvould go the tithe, —the most unjust*and impo¬ 
litic impost the ingenuity of rulers ever demised for tormenting God’s 
creatures, and crippling national resources. Of course wtj, do not 
mean the tithe would be simply repealed; that would he merely 
throwing so much additional rent into, the pockets of the land-owners 
without benefiting the farmer or general consumer of his produce. The 
tithe is a tax, and fornu partsgof the public income levied for public 
purposes. Jts simple removal, without purchase or commutation, would 
only yield sb much increase of revenue .to lie lavished on opera dancers 
xnd Paganinis ;"or dissipated in gaming-houses, in concerts, coteries, 
and grand dinners; or wasted at Paris, Florence, and Naples, and 
which had better continue to be spent, as much of it now is, by sinecure 
fjj^k-aprons aifj non-resident pluralist^, at Bath, Cheltenham, and Ton- 
bridge. The measure contemplated by the people is the sale of ih.e 
tithe outright to the landowners, or its commutation by a land-tax. 
This woukrbe a real reform; the other is only delusion. 

Witli su<Jh a resource as ehurfli property wduld yield, all the rabble of 
taSWmiglit be repealed which now weigh down to annihilation the springs 
and sources of industry, and oppress ,a man’s “ house, even hits heri¬ 
tage.” The farmers and working agriculturists would share in tlio 
geneijfl benefit., not only by an increase of profits and wages and the 
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mitigation of public burthens, but also "by the extinction of an inquisi- 
'.torjai^mjiost, whosejamssure augments with every increase in industry, 
skill, and capital. For the tithe is not, as it has been alleged, a rent- 
charge imposed on th^land, it is a virtual income-tax levied on stock 
and industry. A rent-charge is paid by Reason of the land, but tithes 
are not, but by reason of the*stock and labour of the occupier. If 
there be no fannual increase* no profit made, or crop planted, ifo tithe 
can be demanded ; but for non-payment of a rent-charge, he on whom 
it is settle!!, may enter upon an(f possess the land; whereas, he that 
claims tithe can only avail himqplf of the produce. 

Nothing can more ^pintedly illustrate the stagnating influence* of our 
aristocratic institutions on the mind and energies of the community than 
the continuance,of the tithe-tax so long after its impolicy and injustice 
irnvc been demonstrated. Even Mr. Pitt, who, throughout his political 
life was the Slave of a paltry ambition for place, and the tool of a des¬ 
picable faction, meditated its removal. It has been denounced by 
Bishop Watson, by Dr. Palcy, by Burke, by Malthas, and every write* 
•and statesman with the least pretensions to intelligence and patriotism 
Jt. is supported bj the example of rto country in Europe. Though Eng¬ 
land swarms with separatists, and can hardly be said to have a national 
religion, yet, for the maintenance of one handful of spirituals* the whole 
nation is insulted find the operations of rural industry fettered and 
imjwxlcd. 

Our neighbours, the Scotch, have long since wiped out this abominable 
stain. Among them tithe is a valued and commuted rate of pajflnent, 
forming a trifling and invariable impost, to the extent of which, alone, 
\ho landlord can ever be made liable to the church. «This reform they 
commenced about the time they got rid of prelacy and cathedrals, in 
the days of .Ion n Knox. JkVith t’-is superiority Scotland would be tfoe 
land to li<e in, were it not fyr her rag-mgney, her myriads of legalists 
and placemen, her host of servile writers, the barrenness of her moors 
and mountains, and the griping keenness of her population. “ Strange 
as it mav^seem,” says lord Brougham, in one of his eloquent ha¬ 
rangues, ^and to many who hear me incredible, frqjn one end of tho 
kingdom to the other, a traveller will see no such thing as a bishop— 
not such a thing is to be found from the Tweed to John o'CTroats: not 
a mitre, no nor so much as a minor canon, or even a rural de%n—and 1 
in all the land not a single curate—so entirely rude and barbarous are 
they in Scotland—in such utter darkness do they sit that they support 
no cathedrals, maintain no plural ists, suffer no non-resideifte; nay, th% 
poor benighted creatures are ignorant even of tithes 1 Not a sheaf, or 
a lamb, or a pig, or the value of a plough-penny* do the hopeless mor* 
tals render from year’s end to year’s end ! Piteous as their lot is, what 
makes it infinitely more louchinges to witness the return <Jf good for 
evil, in the demeanour of this wretched race. Under all this effiiel 
neglect "of their spiritual concerns^ they are actually the most loyal, 
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contented, moral, and religious people any Vhere„ perhaps, to he found 

in the world.”* , 

Bishop Watson, said 44 a reformer, of Luthers temper anu iuiuiits, 
would, in firo v/va^s, persuade the people to compa’ parliament, to abolish 
tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to enforce residence, to confine episco¬ 
pacy Uf the overseeing of dioceses, to 'expunge the Athanasian creed 
from (Sir Liturgy, to free dissenters from Test-Acts, and {he ministers 
of the establishment from subscription to human articles of faith.”— 
Letter to the Duke of Grafton. 

Mr. Burke said, he “ wished ministers to preach the gospel with ease, 
but their possessions to be such that the pastor/Wonld not have the in¬ 
auspicious appearance of a tax-gatherer .”—His Works, vol. x. p. 14(5. 

The progress of public reform is at a snail's pace, and so numerops 
and strong are the holds of abuse, that many pitched battles have to 
be fought before a single inch can be gained from the waste of corrup¬ 
tion. But the interests identified with a reform of the church are ,so 
many, important, and self-evident, that we feel certain it is a measure 
that cannot be much longer averted. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
we are sure, may save himself the trouble of putting ( forward his cun¬ 
ningly-devised scheme for a composition for tithes, for a limited period, 
at a fixed fate of payment. The country wil' never sanction any plan 
tending to give permanency to an odious impost which, to our great 
opprobrium, has long been suffered to survive the natural term oT its 
existence. The worthy prim at* seems to feel that the foundations of 
MothV Church are giving way, and he, doubtless, deems it good fore¬ 
sight in himself and brethren to lay hold of something certain for at 
least the next twenty years, the probable‘term of their earthly pilgri¬ 
mage. B(jt he may <ely upon it the owners and occupiers of land, in 
England, will not be so easily overcome thy ecclesiastical artifice as 
some of them have been in Ireland: a man must be tot ally regardless 
of the aspect of the times, he can know nothing of the state of opinion, 
as indicated by private conversations, by proceedings at public meetings, 
by newspapers, by parliamentary debates, by the petitions fiimi Roches¬ 
ter, Devonshire,,and other parts of the kingdom, who is upt convinced 
that tithes^, two years hence, will neither impoverish the soil nor re¬ 
proach the wisdom of domestic policy: the attention of the people is 
rivettedron the vast possessions' of the church, and to them they look 
as the best resource in their privations and difficulties. In the language 
of Scripture, and of the followers of Sir Walter Raleigh, they may 
*"uly fexclainS, 44 Come hither, all ye that are heavy laden,—Mere is 
the repl El Dorado for reducing the lioroughmongers’ debt, and lighten¬ 
ing the bpnden of taxation. 4 Here is the fund for colonizing, for initi- 


of John Ambrose Williams, for a libel on the Clergy <>( Durham, 
Aug. 10th, 1822, p. 43. The defendant^ had given umbrage to the hmi^lilv 
clergy of the Palatinate by commenting,’'in a newspaper, on their servile con¬ 
duct in prohibiting the bells to be tolled ou the occasion of the death of (he 
Clue^n of George IV. 
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gating poor-rates, repealing torn-laws, and creating employment; and 
jion^ut fools look fgp,|ny other! ” 

Considering, then, a^reat bettering in the condition of the operative 
clergy,—the improvement of church dismpline,—the jbglition of tithes, 
—and the saving of many millions of public income, as the certain and 
prominent advantages of ecclesiastical reformation, we will next* advert 
to one or tw* interests in society which, at first sight, appear to present 
some obstruction to this salutary revolution. 

* First, of the rights of lay-impropriators. It is necessary to bear 
in mind the distinction which hgs been beftye adverted to between the 
tithes of the church ^id the tithes of laymen. These last are consi¬ 
derable, amounting, perhaps, to one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole 
tithes of the kingdom. They have been estimated—though, we think, 
rifi incorrect principles—to be worth £1,752,842 per annum.* Now, 
these tithes ate unquestionably of the nature of private property, and 
bear no analogy to clerical tithes. How they originated hns been ex¬ 
plained, (page 12,) hut that has no bearing on thfeir present tenure.- 
■We must take things as we find them, and adopt such rights of property 
as the laws and usages of society flscognize, without ascending to their 
remote origin. Upon this principle we quickly discern the different 
tenure of church and impsopriate tithes. The former have afWays been 
deal) with as a portion of the public income, payable to certain persons 
white engaged in the service of such form of worship' as the State 
choose to patronize: the latter has been«considered a rent-charge due to 
individuals, and with which the legislature had no concern, lienee 
the parliament has no more thought of interfering with impropriate 
tithes than with the estates id land obtained at the Reformation. The 
titla-owner has dealt with them as part of his patrimony, which he 
could rightfully sell or devises to wh 'm he jjjeased, and which immunities 
of ownership have been shotyi not to apjytrtain to ecclesiastical posses¬ 
sions. To sequestrate lay-tithns would be gross spoliation, but, in the 
secularization of church property,, the legislature^ would only exercise 
an authority it has always possessed; and, were the life-inteijpsts of 
present possessors fairly commuted, neither loss^ior injustice would be 
sustained by any person. It. follows, impropriate tithes do pot at all 
enter into the question of church reform; they must continue a charge 
on land, or lands liable thereto may be exonerated on such term* as can 1 
be agreed upon by the landlords and lay-impropriators. 

Next, as to the interests of private jmtrons in advowsons. A right 
of presentation, in its origin and in acts of the legislatuft, has’beeie 
shown to have been always considered merely an honorary futytion, 
which ought not to be exercised for gaiit or family interest^ but the* 
promotion of religion and virtue. Private patrons, therefore, could not 
expect to be indemnified for the lflss they would sustain Sy*e«i-lesi- 
<istical reform, according to the present value of benefices. All tJTey 
conlfi expect would be the continuance to them (as was the case in Scot- 


Uuarterly Review, vol. xxiv. p. 560. 
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land) of the right of nominating the ministers of the Reformed Church, 

subject, as at present, to the approval of the bisbc$. For the pubj>, to 
purchase their interests, according to the present value of tithes and 
church-fees, would be nothing less than at act of ration a i. simony ; 
it would be converting a spiritual function into a temporal possession, 
and thcrstate committing the very crime in wholesale which had been 
condemned and punished when perpetrated in a less degijpe by indivi¬ 
duals. . 

Nothing has yet been said of the pr&vision for th’e Established Clergy, 
to be substituted in lieu of tithes and .church estates,—whether * they 
ought to be paid stipends by Government, or oupof the poor-rates, the 
county-rate, or some other rate levied expressly for the purpose, or 
whether theyonght to be supported bytho volunlarycoutributions of their 
hearers. The discussion of these matters will be time enough, when tHe 
people, or tlieir representatives, have determined upon the seculariza¬ 
tion of church property. The proceedings of the Church-building 
Commissioners offer an example which some may think it wise to follow. 
They have shown not only how episcopalian churches ihay be built by 
subscription, but how the minister’s stipend may be paid out of pew- 
rents, and other voluntary contributions, without the aid of the com¬ 
pulsory asd odious provision of tithes. It pi ay be thought a similar 
plan might he extended to all the churches of the establishment; but, 
for our parts we are in favour of a national religion—a- Liturgy -'and 
an endowed clergy ; provided the endowment is moderate —fairly ap¬ 
portioned among the working clergy—and does not exceed about a mil¬ 
lion and a half per annum. A public worship protected by the state has 
formed, with few exceptions, a part of every well-ordered community;! 
The French tried to.do without it; the experiment was productive of ' 
enormous crimes, and after floundering for a time in the waves of 
anarchy, they were compelled again to resort to the aid of spiritual 
faith. Religion contains now little to give offence to the most liberal 
mind; it is not, as formerly, like the demon of some German story— 
recluse, bloody, and unrelenting; its worst features—bigotry and in¬ 
tolerance—have been removed by the progress of science and philosophy, 
and what remains may be considered a good with scarcely any admixture 
of evil. ' * 

'• Whether, however, we have an endowed clergy or not, no fear need 
be entertained about the interests of religion suffering. The fear at 
present is all the other way, lest a people evidently verging into 
Jrhe gloom <A’ puritanism, may not afterwards recoil into the opposite 
extreme of licentiousness and unbelief, lids has been termed an ago 
%>f cant, and every thing tends to show its ascendancy. Nothing but 
cant can live in literature, the drama, trade, or politics. I.et any one 
deny the popular faith, and the doors of the legislature are closed upon 
huff? he is a “ doomed man," Whoso future life is “ bound in storms an4 
shallows,” and he is shunned as if he had caught the plague from some 
infectious lazaretto. This is the state pf opinion among the lower and 
middle orders; among tiie higher, there is less scrupulosity; and a lord 
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nr a gcntlonugi of £10,0()(ka year mfty'admirn Voltaire, Diderot, or 
• SpiflMa, without beink ejected out of the pale of social communion. 

While meiA fortunls depend on their faith, we may bo sure there 
will he enough of it, jr at least, the profession. Like the French sati¬ 
rist, every one thinks it necessaiy he should live, aw of course will 
adopt the means essential to thg end in view. It is possible, Jgnvevcr, 
the artificial, encouragement*of devotion may produce it in excess, be¬ 
yond the wrfhts of the state, and thus generate the extreme to which 
we have Adverted at the Restoration of Charles II. There is always 
som\da nger in meddling with spiritual opinions as with temper*] interests; 
and many*may think fche wisest course to*be adopted towards /oligion 
would be to follow tno ■ policy recently become popular in respect of 
trade —leaving it free ; neither attempting to depress one sect by the 
drawback of civil disabilities, nor to encourage another by the bounty 
of protections It is certainly a fact that religion will generally abound 
in proportion to the wants and demands of society; where there is much 
ignorance and mental debility, there will, as there ought, be much faith; 

. on tho other hand, where there is a strong and enlightened reason, the 
motives for good conduct will b» sufficiently apparent, without being 
aided by the hopSs and fears of superstition. 

However, as before hinted, wo are not the partisans of a free-trade 
in religion, and think a worship patronized by the state is best, pro¬ 
vided it be cheap. Our reason for this preference may be somewhat 
peculiar, and not shared in by our rearers. We prefer an established 
worship, not less as a means of maintaining a rational piety, than as a 
counterpoise to fanaticism. Without religion at all, men are 'seldom 
•better than beasts; but if their rulers have no control over the, popular 
faith, the. people will be at the mercy of every pretender, whose warm 
imagination or an over-weening conceit may have filled with the delusion 
of a divide commission. With an endowed corps of ecclesiastics - fhe 
state possesses a medium 'through which religion may be kept in 
countenance among tho higher classes, (adopting the slang of aristo¬ 
cracy,) and its temperature among the lower be regulated. Of course 
we mean* a race of clergymen differently qualified from the present. 
These, good easy souls! have little influence or authority; they have 
ministered away their fldfcks, and remain themselves objects*of derision 
or cupidity, not veneration. 

With the near and long-standing example of the Presbyterian esta¬ 
blishment, North of the Tweed, it is surprising the task of ecclesiastical 
reform has made no progress either in England or Ireland. • In thp Kirk 
of Scotland, it has been already remarked, there are no bishops, nor 
dignitaries, nor tithes. The incomes of the national clergy are paid bf 
the Court of Session out of a fund formed from*the ancient tithes of 
the country. Some.of the benefices beihg considered of too small value, 
they were, in 1810, augmented by an annual grant, from ParlmnSUii, of 
CM),000, which made the poorest livings worth £1.50 a-year, and the 
income of some of the ministers are considerably more, amounting to 
£'i00 or £350. Exclusive of liouse and trlebe, the average income of 
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the clergy is £245, which \o‘948 pastors, malces thei whole annual 
expenditure on the Kirk only £234,900. Thw_cannot be consifbred 
extravagant to a ministry with upwards of a 'million hnd a half of 
hearers; and upon the whole there are many flings to admire in the 
Scotch Establishment. The Scots do not pay a quarter of a million for 
lawn-sleeves ; nor half a million for cathedral and collegiate sinecurists. 
Therewe no curates; the parochial clergy reside upon their benefices; 
exhorting, catechising, instructing, and performing nil those duties to 
their parishioners, for which they redeive thoir incomes. The Scotch 
Church, though it cannot now be termed poor, yet its wealth is p(ut so 
exorbitant as to corrupt its ministry. The r^oalth of the English 
Church is the source of all its vices—sinecurism, pride, luxury, and 
inefficiency. 

The Dissenters afford an' example of the efficient support of religion 
Without any compulsory provision. In England and Wales there are 
upwards of 9,000 ministers supported by Dissenters. This is certainly 
not dono at a less expense than £120 each, or rather moro than a mil¬ 
lion per annum. Again, America is another proof of what can be done • 
by voluntary contributions. There we not less than ( 11,000 ministers 
of all denominations in the United States, the great majority of whom 
derive their subsistence from the free-will offerings of the people, inde¬ 
pendent of legislative provision. The option loll to the people has not 
operated to the decay of virtue or religion; on the contrary, religion 
flourishes among them to an extraordinary extent—it pervados all ranks 
and conditions of men—it is associated with all their pursuits—not, in¬ 
deed, as a second head of the social body, dividing the intellect and 
strength of its frame, but as a pursuit distinct from political combina¬ 
tions, altogether a personal concern, and, therefore, purposely discarded 
by the constitution. Notwithstanding this .absence of state-worship the 
United States have beccahe a mighty empire, which, in spiris of the 
solemn pedantries of Gapt. Basil Hall, may bo advantageously compared 
with any other in the world, whether measured by the standard of 
morals,' personal prowess, commercial enterprize, or national wealth 
and pod'er. <■ 

We have now done, and having finished our exposition of the Church 
of England, can truly say we have “ nothing extenuated, nor set, down 
.aught in, malice.” Our- statements we know cannot l>e impugned ; but 
it is possible our opinions may be misunderstood. It may be thought 
we are Jacobins, Liberals, or worse. Of this we take no note, know¬ 
ing w« are as good subjects as .true Chrigians. We have no dislike to 
the Church, but we object to it as we do to the borough system, because 
Vi does' not reward merit, and oppresses the honest and industrious. 
Our humlhe endeavour has been to expose the corruptions of the esta¬ 
blishment If the duties of thh Church be 6f importance to Govern¬ 
ment,* or to the interests of religion and morality, it is a strong reason 
for reforming, not protecting its abuses. It must be clear to the most 
common/observers it cannot long continue in its present state. . Without 
advqjting to the number of dissenters—to defects in discipline,— the 
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Liturgy—ill-p^oportiotoed revenue—or till conduct of the clergy thera- 
. solves, the mere fact of a body of men, not exceeding eight thousand 
In tnffnher, and of US %reat social importance—claiming in the most 
vexatious manner a tenth of the natural and artificial produce of a soil, 
raised for the supporfof Fourteen MhttiONS, is*stf staringly out¬ 
rageous, as to throw all argument out of court, and leave the Church a 
barefaced and unparalleled oppression, without precedent or palliative. 
Further reasoning on such a subject is out of place, and £be only ques¬ 
tion is—Who will rise to abate the colossal nuisance ? Will Govern¬ 
ment timely interfere and afford the Church a chance of ‘prolonged 
durauhn, under a lcs^ obnoxidhs form, of will it supinely wait and 
behold it swept off in $ whirlwind, leaving “ not a wreck behind,” by 
a simultaneous rush of the tiers etat ? 

• If the Churelils to be saved it must be saved by a wisdom very different 
from that wlijch directs the councils of the heads of the Establishment. 
They are obviouslv as insensible to tho position it^ which they stand as 
the child unborn. Only think of the nature of the bills introduced by 
( tbem last year for the reform of the Church. The character of one— 
that for a composition for tithe—has been already noticed. Of the 
remaining two, offe is for augmenting the incomes of vicarages; the 
other for shortening the time of prescription in cases of mouses and 
exemptions from tithes. In the hist is a proviso which prevents it from 
interfering with any suit which may be commenced within three years. 
Ah, my Lords Bishops, the crisis will bg past long before. Do not, we 
beseech you, lav the flattering unction to your souls that there will be 
litigation about moduscs, prescription terms, arid nullum lempus iflaxims 
three years hence. Your ds^s are assuredly numbered; your lease is 
expired. The fatal vote given on the Reform-Pill. has sealed your 
doom, and no depth of repentance can again establish you in .the esti¬ 
mation of tho people. Solemn pledges will be demanded from a -in¬ 
formed parliament that tithenhall be abolished, and that haughty pre¬ 
lates shall cease to haunt the chambers of legislation. A terrible storm 
is impending over tho Church, arid nothing can avert its destructive 
ravages save a timely abandonment of all that ]jas long excited popular 
indignation—its enormous wealth—its avarice, pride, ®ad self-seeking— 
its i '-.olcnt and oppressive powen 
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EXPltAN ATICmS. 

The name of the Pluralist comes first. After the name comes the first living 
of the Pluralist in italic, and an initial letter denoting its title—namely, r. for 
rectory, v. for vicarage, c. for chapelry, p. c. for perpetual curacy, d. for doira-' 
tive, d. r. for district rectory, and d. c. fbr district chapelry. The name of the 
Patron is put after the living or livings, supposing more ‘than one living, of 
which the same person is patron. Abp. is put for archbishop, bp. for bishop, 
arihd. for archdeacon, rin. for dean, ch. for chapter. When a living is in the 
gift of the University of Oxford, Oxen is put; when of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, Camb. When a nobleman, as the duke of Newcastle, or the marquis 
of Exeter, is patron, the of in th^, title is omitted botli for brevity and pro¬ 
priety. The “ of" expresses territorial jurisdiction, but as peers do not 
possess such authority at the present day, the term by which it is implied may 
be properly dropped. 

In the language of churchmen a living or benefice, which are synonymous; 
is a rectory or vicarage puly ; bat many chapelries are equally entitled to fall 
nnder this denomination, and have been so considered. There are free chapels 
perpetually maintained, and provided with a minister, without charge to the 
rector or parish. In some places chapels of e^se are endowed witMands and 
tithes ; they have by custom a right to a distinct minister, to baptize, to admi¬ 
nister sacraments and lumal; such parochial chapelries differ only in name 
from parish churches. Pariah is a Vague term. In the north, parishes comprise 
thirty or forty square miles, which is seven or eight times the areh, of parishes 
in the south. Und^r 13th Charles II. certain tow uships and villages are allowed 
to maintain their own poor; hence these townships became so many distinct 
parishes. There are 200 extra-parochial places, many of which are as large as 
parishes; these are exempt from poor-rate, becaurc there is no overseer on 
‘whom the magistrate can serve an order;—from militia, because no constable 
to make a return; from repairing highways, because no surveyor. The 87 Hen. 
VIII. c. 31, (also 4 and S Will. 4c Mary,) allows the union of churches, when 
not more than, one mile apart, and under value of £6. Under these acts churcheB 
, ?iave been united : the city of London reckons 108 parishes, forming no more 
than 71} benefices; in Norwich, 70 parishes have been compressed into 37 bene¬ 
fices. Contrary to the,rule of Ecclesiastics, we have considered all parishes 
held cam, *0r with another, distinct benefices■; the only reason for an opposite 
course is. t hat they form only ohe presentation; though sneh presentation is 
often,Ke'lo by teco patrons, who present alternately ; and many of such consoli¬ 
dated parishes (Upham cum Durley, for instance,) have two churches, and two 
sets Of overseers and churchwardens. < 

The district rectories and district chapelries, established in such parishes as 
iiav^becn divided into ecclesiastical districts .by the Royal Commissioners for 
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Building New.Churchdfe, undjr the authority of powers granted to them by 
. Parliament, form so many distinct livings or benefices, each having a separate 
•maJtiVmautc for a nriiixft.*, independent of the mother church. 

Apart, thou,‘from the corruptions and mystification of the Church, we have 
deemed every parochiaLpreferment, chnpelrj, vicarage, or rectory, a living ; 
and we consider every clergyman a pluralist who holds two such preferments, 
whether separate or united. A curacy, without any great impropriety, flight be 
styled a living, as a stipend is, gr ought to be, annexed to the ofiice, adequate to 
the maintenance of at least one individual: but as curates are removable at the 
pleasure of incumbents, they arc excluded from our List, which includes only 
beneficed clergymen. • 

I'hu abuse of holding tiro livings or more is so prevalent, that to lhtve enume- 
rate<l\kll thj IransgrcssoB {about 2880 in number,) would have extended our 
Cist to an inconvenient mngth, without corresponding utility; our ollject has 
been to exhibit the more flagrant breaches of ecclesiastical discipline; and wi(h 
this view, we have restricted ourselves to such shamcfnl monopolists among 
the parochial elerfy as hold three or more preferments. We have.also included 
(lie bishops and principal dignitaries of the church. 

The 21 lien! VIII. c. IS, prohibits a person holding a second bcuefiee when 
the first is worth eight pounds in Ihe King’s Book, lint a man, by dispensation, 
mSy hold as many benefices, without cure, as he can get; and ( likewise, so 
many with cure as lie can get, all of them, or all but A .■ last, being under the 
‘value of eight pounds; provided the person to he dispensed withal be not 
otherwise incapably thereof. By the* 41st Canon, however, of 1003, the two 
benefices must not he farther distant than thirty miles ; und persons obtaining 
dispensation, must at least be M.A. But the provisions of this oiSion are not 
regarded or enforced in the cSurts of law ; and the privileges, ex officio, entitling 
to grants of dispensation, are so numerous, and the facilities for obtaining them, 
through favour or evasion, so easy, that there can hardly be said to exist a 
puclical check to the most aggravated case*of plurality. , 

In the disposal of every living, three paities arejirincipally concerned!* first, 
the patron; second, the incumbent; third, the bishop. The patron is the per¬ 
son ,n whom the right of presenting to a living is vested. The person nominated 
'ty I lie patron is the incumlicnt. * The office of the bishop is to grant institution to 
the living to whieh the incumbent is presented. By fefnsing institution, the 
bishops have a veto on appointments by patrons; this veto, however, is rarity 
exercised, and it is seldom that the patron ancf the diocesan are at issue. The 
most important personage in lln^aflair is the [Ihtron. It will be seen from the 
List that the patronage is sometimes in indiv iduals—sometimes In public bodies. 
Sometimes the incumbent is his own-patron, and prelbnts himself; sometimes 
the incumbeiit's wife is patron, and presents her husband ; sometimes the hus¬ 
band and wife are co-patrons. In some instances Alio patronage is divided, 
the nomination being m one party and the appointment Sn another. Many 
ladies are. patrons, and ilupigh otherwise ineligible to the exercise of civil 
rights, no doubt they are weil qualified to select spiritual persons for the cure 
111 souls. f 

Nearly all the livings in tire metropolis, and the most valuable livings in the 
large towns in the country, are in the gift of the crown, which adds enormously 
to its influence. The patronage not in ttie crown is chiefly in the aristocracy 
and gentry, the universities, and the bishops. The patronage of flic aristocracj 
and geulry is chiefly bestowed on the members ot their own families; the pa¬ 
tronage of the universities on the. members of thpse places; the patronage of tint 
bishops on their connexions and relations to the humfredth degreib. A great 
mass of patronage, however,.remains, whirl* cannot be disposed g( in any of 
these ways ; for though the families of tile aristocracy have been receifSFF^troVed 
lo lie, on the average, more prolific than those of the democracy, they are not 
suftigiently so to fill all offices in the ajuiy, navy, law, church, und public de- 
paitmcnls; and, consequently, there is a surplus patronage to he brought into 
the market, which is disposed of, like other commodities, to the highest bidder. 

ll 
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It would have horn more satisfactory, had wv; been hide to fjtale the present 
value of'livings; but there is no authentic data for the purpose: parliamentary 
returns, it is true, have bt'en made of the poor livings,URd. none of the ricfcvifios; 
and there have been returns of die number of all livings above and below the 
value of £300, paving non-reaidivi! incumbents: relufns were also ordered in 
the session of 11 :to' of the value 'of livings in the gift of the crown. These 
last returns have not yet been made, or at Ijast printed: they would add some¬ 
thing <o our Knowledge of Uie.prescnt value oljchurch-property; but what the 
public wants is'the separate value-of every see, dignity, lieneliee,«and eeelesias- 
ticalprelerment, and the proportion in wliieh, ami number of individuals among 
whom, they ate shared. Jly such data vtould he shown what thh Churelyif 
England really is, and indisputably prove the existence of those eniycnous 
abuses, | which, in oar preliminary article, tve have lui-ly proved to.nerv&le the 
ecclesiastical establishment. ’ 

We have only one more remark to make, and that refers to our aernrary. 
The movements that are daily and almost hourly occurring in the Church, from 
deaths, translations, resignations, and exchanges, render it pi-ulmble. that atten¬ 
tions have intervened siiine our Iasi was sent to tbe press. 1 tut this does not 
defeat our object. If one pluralist has been removed another has'sncceeded. So 
that our last will continue to exhibit a correct picture of ecclesiastical patronage 
as long as the present bystem of church discipline is tolerated. * 


Adams, J. C. Saxlcby, r. lord Aylosford. Shilfon, c. Anstyc, c. the 
Kinff. 

Affleck, It. preb. of York ; fiilhston, r. with Brctton, Monk, and 
'‘,'jjtainboroug A cknpc fries, abp. of York. Trcswell, Bast Mcdicty , 
r. West Mediety, r. du. and cli. of York and Mr. Stevenson. 
Thor.krringion, p. c. Prebendary. Wcstow, v. abp. of York. , 
Alban, T. Llnndrtlfo, v. bp. of St. Asaph. Eaton, v. H. and AY. 
, Lloyd. Sncnd, c. P. Morris. 

Aldrich, AY. lioytoit, r. lorfl Hous. Stowe-Market, v.. with Stowc- 
U/ilaiid, e. Mr. Aldricl*. * r 

Allen, it. Driffield , f. precentor of York. Wharcam Pier, v. Misses 
Isted anil Eugletield. Little, p. c. unknown. 

Alien, S. IIasliiojjicl(k) v. C. Mitchell. Lynn, St. Margaret and St. 

Nicholas, c. dn. and ch. of Norwich. - 
Allen, L).'13. preb. of St. David's and Brecon. '■Burton, r. sir W. Owen. 

Mjinordiffy, r. Llandcwn Welfrry, r. the King. 

Allen, S. Dunton, v. T. W. Coke. Wolterton, r. with Wickmcrc, r. 
earl of Oxford. 

.Allfrte, E. l M. minor canon of Rochester; Canterbury, St. Andrew, 
r. and St. Mary, Bredou, r. abp. of Cant, and dn. and ch. of 
r Cant. Strood, r. dn. and ch. of Rochester. 

Alison, A. preb. of Ssarurn; Ercall, r. H. Pulteney. Paddington, r. 

jliSkJling. * ■ 

• THe pluralist is senior minister of the episcopal chapel, Canongate, Edin¬ 
burgh, and a native of Scotland; being related to the late bishop Douglas, 
that prelate gave him a stall in his cathedral, and procured for him the vicArage 
of High Ercall, in Shropshire, to which vv/ts afterwards added the rectory of 
RoW.ington. in the same enmity. Mr. Alison is the author of a work on Taste. 
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Allington, W. Bardfy'd Lit. r. Twywell, r. J. Williamson. Swinhop, 
• d. Mrs. Allinyft'tp. 

Anson, II. Buxton, v. with Oxnead, r. and Skeyton, r. lord Anson. 
Lyuij, r. with Whitwcll, v. T. Ajpson. . , 

I'ncle ol'carl of Lichfield, master of the buckhounds. Anothcruncle is roefor 
of Longford, and rector of Sudbury, of which benefices Mr. Coke ofsNorfolk, 
and lord Vernon, both connected with the family by marriage, aro respectively 
the jmtrons. ,* < 

Aslifield, ,C. R. Great Blakenhnm, v. Eton Coll. Dodington, r. 
% duko Buckingham. Stewkley, v. bp. of Oxon. London, St. 

\jBcnct Finck, dn. and canons of Windsor. 

Apthorpe, F. preb. of Lincoln; Bicker, v. dn. and cli. of Lincoln. 
Farndon, v. with Balderton and Fiskerton, chapelries, preb. of 
Lincoln. /Jumley, r. dn. and ch. of Lincoln. 

* Tiie grandfather of this gentleman was a merchant at Boston, in America. 
His father w*> rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, and bad the valuable prebend of 
Finsbury, in St. Paul's. His brother-in-law, Dr. Cory, is master of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. Another brother-in-law is master of Shrewsbury gram¬ 
mar-school. 

* AUav, H. Great Casterton, r. Pickworth, v. marq. Exeter. Great 
Ponton, pr#b. of Saruin. * * 

Astley, II. N. Foulsham, r. sir II. Astley. Little Snoring, r. with 
Bashon, v. bp. of Norwich. 

Atkinson, R. Mnsgrovc, r. bp. of Carlisle. Upclby, c. J. B. Elliot. 

• Claxby with Normanby, r. Rd. Atkinson. 

Bagel, Richard, bishop of Oxford aud*dean of Canterbury. ,L * 
Brother of lord Jlugot uud of sir C. Bagot, ambassador to the Netherlands, 
who married a daughter of lord Maryborough. 

•Bunkos, E. king’s chaplain and preb. of Gloucester and Norwich; 
Corfc Castle, r. Henry Bankes, M.P. *. 

Son-in-law of lord Eldon. 'Cue inhabitants of Corfe Castle must feel grcajly 
indebted to the late member for Dorse; hire: hAppoints one of bis sons to watch 
m or thcir^pii itual welfare, and sends onotMbr into the house of commons to 
t.ike rare of their temporal allairs. 

Baker, T. canon res. of Chichester; Bexhill, f. Rodmell, r. bp. of 
Chichester. Fulmer, v. earl Chichester. • 

Barker, F. II. St. Alban's, St. Stephen, v. A. Fisher* North Church, 
r. the King. Stepmngley, r. duko of Bedford. , 

Barker, T. A caster Mo lb. v. T.*B. Thompson. Kilburu, p. c. Thirk- 
Icby, v. abp. of York. 

Barrington, viscount, preb. of Durham; Sedgcfeld, r. with Em- 
blcton, c. bp. ol' Durham. 

Bathurst, Henry, bishop of Norwich : Sapperton, r. earfBathuTst. 
Bathurst, II. arclnlu. of Norwich; North Creake, r. carl Spencer. 

Oby, r. with Ashby, r. ami Thurnff, r. bp.»of Norwicl^ 8 

Barrow, R. vie. chor. Southwell; Bargoldby le Beck, r. Ifallough- 
fon, p. c. South Muskham, v. Hampton, v. South WiXOfry, r. 
Southwell, Collegiate chapter. 

Tlte small collegiate church of Soutlfwell has attached to, in the gift of the 
chapter and prebendaries, twonty-sjpven livings, amongst them several of the 
'urge and populous parishes: of these there aie four resident incumKsfits, 
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very few of them have any residcnf officiating minister, and almost all, if not 
all, of tlio parsonage houses have been suffered to fall fbto decay. Ihe follow¬ 
ing particulars will exemplify the. state of ecclesiasticalMisciplqie. 

In the gift of the Chapter:— 

7 Ufelorics .a.No»c resident. 

4 Vicarages....One resident. 

3 Perpetual Curacies. v .....One resident. 

1 Chnpeliy.•••Not resident. 

In the gilt bf Prebendaries :— * 

11 Vicarages.Three resident. 

4 Ditto....Believe none resident 

Many of these are held by clergymen living in Southwell, who are pIursAists, 

and several of the curates alto live in Sofitliwell, stf that the people iff the 
parishes never see their ministers except on a Sunday in the pulpit. That they 
iind Southwell more agreeable than living in a retired village is possible; but 
ought they not to'remember that their duly is to visit the sick and afflicted, and 
to go about doing good. They are thus suffered to neglect fticir duty, and to 
let fall down their houses, because they are in the gift of the clfurch, and jet 
they expect to be esteemed and their delinquencies overlooked. 

Bartlett, T. Canterbury All Saints, r. All Saints St. Mary’s church, 
r. All Saints St. Mildred, r. lord Chan. Kingston, r. sir E. 
Brydges. 

Bartlett, W. P. GreSt Cranford, v. G. T. Brice. Branford, r. carl 
Berkeley. Worth Maltravers, v. rev. T. C. Bartlett. 

Bastard, J. Stratfcldsay, v. Stratfeldsay< Turgis, r. lord Welling¬ 
ton. Belchalwcll, r. Fifelwad Neville, r. lord Rivers. 

Basnett, T. G. vie. chor of Southwell; Bonsall, r. dn. Lincoln. 
> . Edinglcy, v. Ilalam, p. 6. Southwell College. 

London, F. North Stomham, r. J. Fleming. Sulhatn, r. J. Wilder. 
Titley, p. c. Winton College. 

Chancellor and cSnnu res. ot Wells. Several bthcr lleadons are in the church, 
who are indebted tor Uleir preferments to the late bishop of Bath and W ells, 
v ho had been tutor to the duke of Gloucester. 

Boauclerk, lord F. KemptoA^ v. Redburn, St. Alban’s, St. Michael, 
v. lordVerulam. 

Beauchamp, Brian, C»vc, c. chapel in Tiverton. Ilaiukridge, v.wifh 
Withypoole, c. Miss Wood, i'hover ton, c. vie. Thoverton. 
Bcauctfanip, T. W. H. .Chedgravc, r. Langley, c. Buckevktim Ferry, 
r. with Ilu&ivyham, r. sir T. B. Proctor. 

Bcelicr, J. T. jireh. of Southwell; llpveringhain , p. e. sir R. Sutton. 
Turgor ton, p. c. Trinity Coil. Camb. Fam field, v. Southwell 

Beckett, G. preb. of Lincoln; Barnsley, p. c. abp. of York. Epworth, 
^ r. the Uiug. Gainsborough, v. preb. of Corringham. 

Boeko, H. dean of Bristol. 

i.BeevoV, Miles, Bircham Ngpton, r. earl Orford. Toft Bircham, r. 

sir 1'. Beevor. Ilethcll, r. Kctteringliam, v. E. Atkins. 
Bellanjnjj,. J. Ewcrby, v. loid Chan. Kinlby Green, v. the King. 
Ayme South, c. sir A llumo. 

Bclfielii, F. St. Martin, r. viscountess Sandwich. Stoke Gabric’, v. 
Exbourne, r. F. Belfield. 

Billion, T. archdn. of Cardigan, preb. of St. David's and Brecon; 
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Llanfchangel Abcrbfjthych, r. "bp. of >Sf. Asaph. LlaittL vey, 

р. c. Llanvihan JCiluiayn, r. Penboyr, r. with Ydrindod, e. carl 
('awdor* 

Berkeley, II. R. fall, of Winton Cfll.; Cothcridge, c. Himself. 

Shcisen Beauchamp, r. lord Foley. Onibury, r. bp. of Hereford. 
Bertie, bon. F. Aldbury, r. H'ooton, p. c. Wiythnm, r. eafl^Abing- 
don. % ‘ 

Bethel 1, Christopher, D.D. bishop of Bagnor; Kirkly Wiskc, r. duke 
V. of Northumberland. . 

BidHuJph, T. 1’. Bristol, St. James’s, c. cyrp. of Bristol. Durston, d. 

rev.“R. Gray. Lyn.cha.rn, c. Mr. Long. • 

Binney, H. Ilackthornc, v. Hanworlh Cold, r. Rt. Cracrofl. West 
Moulscy, ,p. c. rev. Dr. Binney. 

Bircli, Samuel, D.D. president of Sion Coll. preb. of St.. Paul’s, and 
profossbr of geometry at Gresham College; St. Mary Woolnoth, 
and St. Mary Woolchnrcli, r. London, the King and Mr. 
Thornton alternately; the former this turn. 

As this gentleman is one of the (irosham pi ...essors, a short notice of the pre¬ 
sent stale of the college may not be.out of place. Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
munificent foundv# of the lioyat Exchange, lor the convenience of commerce, 
was also the founder of a college for the advancement of learnimf; the rents 
of the. former were bequeathed for the maintenance of the college; seven 
learned men were perpetually to reside there, tor the cultivation of science, 
ami during term time—every day—they weio t • deliver, in English and Latin, 
gin I nitons lectures to (he public, on astjpuoni), civil law, music, rlictorii, 
geometry, divinity, and medicine. All the remains of this endow ment -me lift 
jnof'essors, their salaries of A'100 per annum each? anil an obscure nook in the 
With-east angle of the Exchange, adjoining the piemises of our publisher; 
•mi Inclines are delivered, or sump tlml the public think.woith hearing. An 
iiltempt was lately made to revive the college by rtynoving the lectures to 
the London Institution. It failed, we believe, from the reluctance of the pro¬ 
fessors to concur in the uew ntvunge’nent. The fact is, the (iiesham lcclitres 
have degeneiated into n city jo^; the professors had received their appointments 
assinecuies, through persona] favour or relationship, and had not sullieienlly 
devoted themselves to scieulitic pursuits to be prcpariyi to convert their profes¬ 
sorships, as the founder intended, info chairs ol ctlicient popular instruction, it 
is not pleqptiut to be always reverting to abuses; but there is such u•principle 
o! vitality in them that it is only by repeated exposftes thgy can lie rooted out. 
Bucli, Thomas, D.C.L. Joan of Battle, archdeacon of Leyes; West- 
Jit Id, v. bp. of Cliicheston 

Blandford, Joseph, Carlton in Moreland, v. w. Stapleford, c. lonP 
Middleton. Kirton, t. Mapplebcc.lt, c. duke Newcastle. Welloio, 

с. lion, and rev. J. L. Savillo. 

Blotnborg, F. W. canon res. of St. Paul’s, deputy clerk*of the'king’* 
closet, c.luip. in ortl. to 11. M.; Bradford, v. w. Atworth* Holt, 
Stoke, Wraxlutll, Winslcy, and Simth, ch#pelries, dn.^and ch. 8l' 
Bristol. Shrplon Mallcft, r. the King. 

Blomfield, Charles Jantetf, D.D. bishop of London, provincis.Wean of 
Canterbury, and dean of the chapels royal. 

Llihver, 11. Orchard Port man, r» Taunton, St. Mar. r. Staple Fitz- 
poinc, r. E. B. Portman., 

Bowes, T. F. F. chaplain to the king; Cowlam, r. Cake, t. vf' 1\ 
.Bowes. Ballon l.c Clay, r. (he King. 
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Bradley,- W. Baddrsley Ensor,' p. c. Inhifos. of Poleswrtrth. Mere- 
vale^ c. D. S. Dugdale. Whitacre 0wr,»c., carl IIowo. 

Brice, J. Aisholt, r. Incumbent. Great on, r. S. Kekewich; Calcott, 
p c. lord IJcnniker. / « 

Bromley, W. D. Bagginton, r. Oxhill, r. rev. W. -D. Bromley. 
Copcsthorne, c. D. Davenporte. ' 

Brown* H. Ay lest on, r. with Little Glen * c. Lubbesthorpe, c, duke 
Rutland. Hoby, r. Incumbent. > 

Father-in-law -of the rev. Gilbert Boresftftd, rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
by whom A^teston was resigned on account of the distance. /> 

Brown, ,L. R. Carlton, r. with Kclsalc',‘x. rev. B/'Benco. Pvcstlntry, 
v. Mrs. Leigh. Saxmundham, r. D. L. North. Thorington, r. 
Browne, .1. II. archdeacon of Ely; Cotgravc, 1st Medicty, r. 2d 
Medicty, r. Eakring, r. oarl Mdnvcrs. 

Browne, W. Ckarsfield, p. c. W. Jennens. Great Glemlvim, c. with 
Little Glemham, r. D. L. North. ’Marlesfonl, r. A. Aree- 
decknc. 

Buckle, W. Banstead, v. rev. W, Buckle. Pirton, v. Christ Church, , 
Oxon. Shircborn, v. lord Macelesfiold. 

Bulwer, A. Haydon, r. W. W. Bulmer. Cawston,* r. Pend). Hall. 
Corpmty, v. sequestrated. 

Burgess, Thomas, D. D. bp. of Salisbury, and provincial precentor of 
Canterbury. t 

Burgess, Geo. Athcrington, r. ( Fra. Bassett. Halvcrgate, v. bp. of 
” Ely. Moulton, v. Tunstall, c. rev. H. Anguish. 

A relation of the bishop of Salisbury and of the duke of St. Alban’s. Thiv 
bishop is the son of a grocer at Odikam, Hants, whero he was horn, about 1755. 
His first patron was the bishop of Durham, who £avo him a prebend, first in the. 
cathedral of Salisbury, Wind afterwards at Durham. At Durham lie continued 
till the administration of Mr. Addington (now ,Sidmonfh), who had been his 
companion at Winchester Colleg*, conferred on him, in 1802, the See of St. 
David’s. In 1790, the bishop matried a Miss Height of Durham, hall-sister of 
the marchioness of Winchester. 

Burntrd, Geo. Middltton-Tyas, r. the King. Yarmouth, r. Shal- 
flrfi, v. sir H. B. Neule. 

This pluralist is iijso a nfagistrute and a king’s chap’ain. He is brother to sir 
H. Durrard Neale and to lady Kook, who has a pension, and son-in-law to 
admiral ltin£lmni. • 

.Butler, Samuel, D.D. archdn. of Derby, preb. of Lichfield; Kenil- 
wohli, v. lord Chan. 

Several more Mutters are in the chnrch. Dr. Butler is head master of Shrews¬ 
bury grammuv-sehool. lie martied a daughter of l)r. Apthorpe, a pluralist. 
Jilis sow, W. Butler, is author of a pamphlet on the French Revolution. 

Bull, fu-chdn. D.D. preb. York, canon res. of Exeter, archdn. of Barn¬ 
staple; Lezant, y. bp. of Exeter. 

Butler, W*. J. Nottingham, St. Nicholas, r. Timing, 1st Midiely, r. 

2<p Medicty, r. lord Chan! ' 

Calvert, W. Childcrly, r. Ilunsdon, r. Pelham Stocking, r. Nicholas 
Calvert. , » 

Candler, P. Burnham Market, v. lord Chau. Little Hautboys, r. 

'Kf.amfntH, c. rev. P, Candler. Lelhci ins’sett . r. Mrs. Burrell. 
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Carr, (I. Grtfat Eorrsden, f. lord Chain Little Eversden, r. Queen’s 
• Coll. Ipswich,’^1. Margaret, c. rev. W. Founereaii. Ipswich, 
St. Marti, c. Parishioners. 

Cage, Ed. Hearsted„v. dn. mid eh. qf Rochester. Hadlesmcrc, r. 
_ Ensiling, r. New>/hum, v. cum Lercland, r. Ion? Sondes, 
ftampbell, C. Wcsenham, A/toSainfs, v. St. Veter, v. ShingJiam, r. 

Jievc/uffuwclf, All Safnts, r. the King. , * 

Canon, R. Jlroxholme, r. North Carlton, p. e. lord Monsou. Wcsl- 
X, bury-on-trim, p. e. with Xine.hampton, e. G. Edwards and .1. 

\|£akcr, alternately. * 

Cantlcy, T. Cambridge, St. Clement, Camb. Griston, v. bp.sof Ely. 

Gawslon, v. R. Huddleston. 

Carey, Win. bishop and arrlideacon of St. Asaph. 

Carr, Robert James, bishop of Worcester, canon res. of St. Paul’s, and 
clerk of the closet to the king 1 . 

Tlie prelate is brother of sir H. W. Carr, the gentleman who married Pcrce- 
vifl’s widow alluded to in the Pension List. 

Capper, G. Blackcnham, Lit. r. Gosbcch . St. Mary, r. T. Vernon. 
Wherstead, v. the King. m 

Capper, J. pro If of Chichester; Ashnrst, r. duke Dorset. Wil¬ 
mington, v. hon. G. A. H. Cavendish. Lollington, % v. bp. of 
Chichester. * 

Casi -rd, J. T. preb. of Wells and Llandafl’; Eghaystowis, r. R. Jones. 
Ltanovrr, v. cli. of Llandafl'. Limit tide, vs Venniark, v. dn. and 
cli. of Gloucester. Lysecnuolh, v, lord Plymouth. Mamlml, m 
Trcvc*hint, c. vie. of Uanover. * • 

"hnmpness, T. minor canon, Westminster and Windsor; ColtesfortI, r. 

* Eton Coll. Upton, v. the King. Fulmer f e. Wyrarthhury, 

v. with Langley, c. dn. and canons of Windsor. 

Jhajiliu. W. West Httlton ,* r. abp. of ('sntorbury. I'aithby, r. wHh 
tlallington, r. and Mtdtby, c. lordfChan. Hong ham, v. seques¬ 
trated. 

Several more Chaplins in the cliurdi; they are coiisfts of the late archbishop 
‘inlton. # 

.’Immller, G. dean of Cliichestor; Sou than?, r. JJarylcboac, All 
Souls, Lang ham TJaee, r. the King. # 

Chester, W. Deaton, r. abp. fff Cant. Woodrising, r. J. Wcyhtnd. 

Walpole, St. Peter, r. the King. • * 

'’larke, J. S. eauon of Windsor, dep. clerk of the closet to the King, 
chap, in ord. to II. M. East Preston, tv. Hove, v. Tillinglon, 
r. lord Egrcmont. * • , 

Son of the late rev. Kdwartl Clarke, rector of Hosted, Sussex; he was formerly 
i eliaphiiii in tin' navy, mid owed his appoiutnjpnl in the royal Jiousi hoRl to 111 * 
uliniacy with admiral Payne, lie is author of a Lffo of Nelson and esia- 
dislied the periodical imseeljany the Naval Chronicle.. , 

'laplmm, Samuel, Christchurch, v. with liransgore, e. and-Holden- 
. hurst, c. dn. and ch. of Winton. Gussage, St. Mic. r. 1. and 
R. ilniulall. Great Ousehotn, v. the King. 

This gentleman is a native of Leeds, Yorkshire, vviieie lie «»., eihoalid 
He was first patronized by laid Loughborough, then lord ch.uicel loi, wliv.fRe 
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Rented nlm to tlie living of Great Ouscborn. A 941 remuherationftir hisAbridgc- 
menl of the Bishop of Winchester’s (Prelyman) Elements of Christian Theology, 
that prelate obtained for him the vicarage ol Christchurch antj the rectory' of < 
Gussage. He is an acting magistrate for the county, and compded an Index to 
Burn's and Williams’s Justice, BJickstono’s, Hawkins’, kc. law-books. 

Clarkson, T. Hinxton-Combcs, v. Swovesey, v. Camb. Acton Scott, 
r. ft. J. Stackhouse. _ 1 

Cleaver, J. R preb. of Southwell. Holme Pierrepont, i> earl Man- 
vers. Appleton-in-the-Strcit, v. Amotherby, c. Camb. 

Cleaver, J. Edwinstow, v. Ollertonfc. Car burton, c. Polclhorpc, \ . 

dn. and ch. Lincoln. . , »./ 

Cleaver, J. F. canon and reg. of St. Asaph. Coriven, r. Rug, c. bp. 
St. Asaph. .Great Coxwell, v. bp. of Sarura. 

The pluralists owe their preferments to their father, the bishop of St. Asaph, 
who died in 181fi. The bishop was tutor to the marquis of Buckingham, with 
whom he went to Ireland during his viceroyship. Ilis brother was first made 
bishop of Ferns, then archbishop of Dublin. He himself first obtained a prebend 
of Westminster, was next elevated to the see of Chester, and, after one or two 
more moves, to the see of St. Asaph. He married a Miss Ashelon, sister of 
Win. A. of Lancashire, from whom the present arc descended. 

Cobbold, T. Ipswich, St. Mary Tower, c. Parishioners. Wclby, r. 
rev. N. White. Woolpct, r. rev T. Cobbold. ’• 

There ar* three more Cobbolds in the church, one vicar of Solbourne, mid a 
witness at the Winchester trials under the special Commission; a riotous assem¬ 
blage of farmers and labourers had endeavoured to compel the reverend 
gentleman to consent to reduce, his tithes from Jt'fiOO to 400 a-year, the last — 

_ four pounds a week—being deemal sufficient remuneration to a parish priest 
in tKt?opinions of the rural logicians. In the existing state of popular feeling, 
how is It possible for the tithe system to be upheld ? it does not answer a single 
good purpose; and its compulsory exaction is wholly impracticable. The cuds 
of religion can ndvnr be furthered by an iihpost which generates social 
animosity, and tends UVxhibit ministers and parishioners more in the relation 
of wolves and sheep than pastors and their Docks. 

Cockburn, Wm. dean of YoHc. 

Coldham, J. Anmcr, r. J. tloldham. Snellisham, r. H. fctyleman, 
Stockton, t. P. Randall. 

Combe, F,. Barrington, p. e. rev. Dr. W. Palmer. Bony at t, r. 

Earn shill, r. Drayton, p. c. R. T. Combe. 

Colson, T. M. Pilesdon, r. with Stratton, c. hon. C. Damcr. Clut- 
minster, c. Mr. Trenchard. Linfienholt, r. Mrs. \Vorgan. 

Collet, A. Aldringham, c. with Thorpe, c. Great and Little Lin- 
stead, c- lord Huntingfield. Hereningharn, r. the King. 

Collett, W. Swanton Morley, r. sir J. Lam be. Sur ling ham, r. rev. 
>V. Collett. Egmere, r. T. W. Coke. 

Last year the parishioners of Surlingham gave to the rector the alternative 
t of either accepting a compensation for tithes, or gathering them in kind; the 
reverend pluralist dexterously 'endeavoured to ward off this blow, by sowing 
division in the enemy’s camp; and in a hand-bill, signified his intention to 
distribute, ^s a gift, among the 1 ‘poor and deserving families 01 his parish, 
ail the eggs, milk, pigs, poultry, and fruit, which would in future belong to 
him, as small tithes, on the occupations of certain of the rebels whose names 
were mentioned.’’ A very adroit stratagem this! hut it is a pity the worthy 
reclor did not think of the “ poor and deserving families” before the sums, anil 
thffcunion of the labourers and farmers. Other parsons have endeavoured to 
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conciliate their parishioners. By circulating hand-bills, in which they try to 
■ pri^ve that tithes are gbml things for the labourers—that they do not oppress 
•'the farmer, being only part of his rent, which if not pRid to the incumbent, 
would be exacted by the landlord—and that the average incomes of the bene- 
fieed clergy are so small Shat it is impossible (they should be objects of cupidity 
with any reasonable person. All these sophistries wo have exposed; it is not 
the average income of the clergy, Jiut the total amount of the revenues of the 
church and the unequal distribution of them that are objected to; neither is it 
mount that ti|ho should be simply abolished—that would certainly only add to 
the rents of the landlords —but that it should be commuted for an equivalent and 
has^s objectionable assessment, levieif on the landed interest, and this commula- 
tiotVie available to the relief of the productive classes.—On these Emitters, see 
p. 53, ta, and p. 88. * * • 

Corbett, S. LI..I). Kirkltamwith, r. chan. du. Lancaster. Scraying- 
lirtm, r. with Leppington, c. tlio King. Worthy, c. roc. of 
• Taukersle/. 

Cooke, G. Hissing ton Wick, r. the King. Cubbing ton, v. Honing- 
hrtm, p. c. I. H. Leigh. 

•Professor of natural philosophy, and keeper of the archives in the University 
of Oxford. 

’ C lopleston, Edw. bishop of Llundaff and doan of St. Paul's. 

Ciabbo, Geo. Twwbridge, r. Stdverlon , c. Croxton Kcrrial, v. duke 
of Rutland. 

A popular poet, who wassshaplain to the late duke of Rutland, Trem whom 
he obtained his preferments, and whose funeral sermon he preached atllelvoir. 
Crawley, C. Broadwater, v. Miss Mills. Flnxley, d. sir J. Crawley. 

Stow, Nine Churches, r. rev. J.«L. Crawley. 

Croft, .lames, archd. and preb. of Canterbury. Cliffe.-at-ligiic, r. 

Salt wood, r. w. Ihjthe, c. abp. of Cant. 

• IMiuried a daughter of the late archbishop Sutton. . 

Crook, Ch. Hath, St. Peter and St. Paul, v. *§t. Mary Mag. Ch. 

St. Michael, r. Widcwnbe, c. Mayor and Corporation. 

Cust, Henry, Cochayne-ffalley , r. Syibcll, r. Raiscn Mid. Tup- 
holm, v. earl Brownloft. WilloughVy, St. Helen, r. lord Gwydyr. 
Dallen, J. vie. chor. York. Rudston, v. Trinity in Goodramgale, 
r. St. John Delpike, r. anil St. Maurice without Monk, v. abp. 
of York. , 

Dumpier, J. Codford, St. Peter, r. H. Kellow. LiPng ton Mat ravers, 
r. Incumbent. Pit combe ^ c. lirewham, c. sir R. Of Home. 
Davies, G. J. Grovenhurst Superior, r. Trustees. Marfieet, c. H. 

Grylls. Sutton, c. H. Broadloy. 6 

Davy, Geo. M.A. dean of Chester; vacated by Dr. Phillpotts. 

Davy, C. Barking, r. Combes, r. Badley, c. earl Ashbumhayi. 
Dawson, F. Chiselhurst, r. Hayes, r. Orpington, (sinecure,) r. with 
Down, c. abp. of Cant. 

Day, G. minor canon of Norwich. Barton Bcndisli, r. sir H. Bernoy. 

Hcmblmgton, c. Norwich Eaton, v. dn. and eh. of Norwich. 
Day, J. Scntluug, c. St. Peter, Mundham, c. Corp. of T^onvieli. 
• Yelverlon, r. lord Cliaii. 

Dig by, 0. canon of Windsor. Chiselboro', r. with West Chinnock, c. 
Middle Chinnock, r. Pdnselwood, r. lord Ilchester. 
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Dillon, H. 1. Carhamptm, r.'Mrs. Lnnfflmm. / Carhafnpton, p. < 
H. P. Wyudhara. Lit diet, r. W. Trencfoird. 

Dixon, W. II preh. of York and Ripou. Bis/wpst/ioife, v.abp.m 
York. Ciurood, c. probfof Wistow. Mugpleton, v. nrelidn. E. 
Riding'. Topvhffc, v. dn. aud ch. of York. 

Dovotoin .1. F. ISrtchivorth, v. dn. arid ch. of Windsor. Burnet, r. 

CTorp. of Bristol. Metis, r. with Lcigh*on Memlip, c. T„ G. Horner. 
D’Oylcy, Geo. Lambeth, r. with Stockwcll, c. Sandridgc, r. abp. 
of Cant. * -t 

Chaplain to the archbishop ,of Canterbujy, and clmstian advocate,!'' the 
Cniversity of Cambridge. 

Dudley, J. Humber stone, v. Incumbent. Sileby, v, W. Pochin. 
Himhy, r. earl Dudley. 

Dowland, J. J. G. Broad Windsor, v. tlie King. * Tnnvworth, v. 

bp. of Sarum. Winterbourne Whitchurch, v. E. M. Ploydoll. 
Edge, W. Hollcsley, r, Noughton, r. Nedging, r. rev. W. Edge. 
Ellis, J. Llangamdimell, v. Llankerrig, r. bp. St. David’s. Llau- 
badrig, v. the King. Wooten Wavcn, with Uitenhall, c. 
King’s Coll. Cambridge. 

England, W. archdu. of Dorset. Outer Moine, r. Winterbourne 
Carne, r. and St. Germain, r. lady Dauier. I Test Stafford, r. 
Mrs. Floyers. 

Fardell, II. prob. of Ely. Wisbech, v. Waterbeach, v. bp. of Fly. 

See a chronological statement of progress of this gentleman in the church, 

p. 

FdlmvAt, J. Bramerton ,* r. Easton, r. Multisham Man thy, r. It. 

Fellowes. Ify-atton Clovelly, r. bp. pf Exeter. 

Field, It. Mendlrshapi, v. Pearson and Wyatt. Sutton, A ll Sands', 
v. Oxon. Ramsliult, c. J. Ponnington. 

Fifieli, II. Oakham, v. wit It •Barley l borpv , c. and Brooke, e. Lung- 
ham, c. Egglrlon, c. Idl'd Winchels&i. 

Finch, II. Great Medford, v. Lit lit: Melford, r. W. !•’. Finch. 
Longstanion, All Saints, bp. of Ely. 

Njno Kindles in the church, with eighteen livings, besides digniUes. Most 
of them lire liomntrnWrs, anfl branches of the family ot lord Wincnelsea. 

Kislier, Jolgi, arclidn. of Berks, can. res. of Sarum. Gillingham, v. tv. 
East and West Stover, c. Motcombe, c. Osmington, v. bp. of 
Sail .bury. 

Fislier, Jona. P. D.D. can. res. of Exeter. Farrmgdon, r. Rochbcar, 
v. bp. of Exeter. 

Fisher; P. flit on, r. Messrs. Shafto and Hogg. Whapload. v. the 
Kyig. Stoke Canou, d. dn. and cli. of Exon. 

Thirteen piore Fishers •v. ith beifeliees aud offices. They are all, we suspect, 
relations of the late bishop of Salisbury, and arc an instance of that monopoly 
which i%i!icVlisgrace of the establishment. The Bishop was preceptor to the 
princess Charlotte of Wales and tho Duke of Kent Having obtained a prebend 
of Windsor and the archdeaconry of Kxeter, ho was, in 1803, promoted to that 
see; and, in 1808, translated to Salisbury. The patronage of. the diocese is 
forty livings and thirty-live prebends, from vyhich fund be made a comfortable 
protaitm tor his family. V. Fisher, beside Jus throe livings, has a prebend at 
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Norwich, Rnd another af Salislliry, and is head master of the t 'linrtor-liousc. 
•Thi^man is really insatiable, liis salary at the Charter-house is £800 a year, 
with a house, candles, vfl’elables, and fin allowance for linen. He had a 
’ nephew lately on the foundation, and two sons exhibitioners at the Universities 
with allowances of £80 ufrar from the ebaritj. 

Fletcher, W. chan, of d. of Carlisle, and preb. of York. Bromjield, 
v. Dalston , v. Lazonby, w. bp. of Carlisle. • 

Fly, H. I), hi. sub-dean of hi. Paul’s, London. Trinity,.Minm'ies, c, 
the Kina’. Willcsdon, v. Kingsbury, p. c. with Twyford, c. 
^wdn. and ch. of St. Paul’s. * 

Fores'^, T. preb. of Worcester., Broseley , r. Little WenlSck, with 
Barrtho , c. and Br.nthalt, c. lord Forester. Worcestw, St. 

' John Bedwardine, v. 

Foxton, G. Quejmsbury, v. with Rag dale, c. E. Love den. New 
Town, r. bp. of St. Asaph. Twining, v. Christ-church, Oxon. 
Frome, It. Pblkc, r. rev. W. Cbalin. Goal kill, r. earl Digby. Min¬ 
tern, r. Mrs. Sturt. 

Cabell, H. D. Ashoio, r. C. Leigh. Bin field, r. Winchester, St. Lan- 
* rente, r. lord Chan. 

Cuisfoal, T. dea^ of Oxford. • 

Gamier, Thomas, Bishop’s Stoke, r. Brightwr.il, r. Foxliall, e. bp. 
of Winton. , • 

The patronage of the church is an excellent resource for comfortable marriage- 
setthyni tils. A sou of Iho pluralist married a daughter ol llrownlow North, 
late bishop of W incheslcr, and was portioned oil'with the rectory of Droxford, 
a prebend of Wmchoster, mid the mantel ship #f St. Cross's Hospital, which Jjaa, 
great patronage. A. daughter married Thomas, second son of the lalf'joid 
" alsmeiiam, who is archdeacon of Surrey, prebendary of Winchester, rector of 
Meibom ne, and king’s chaplain. A son of this last is prebeni^iry of Winchester, 
and lector of Alvcrsloke ami of Havant. The Norths, tvho are numerous in the 
church, are relations of the former bishop of W inchester, and had more than 
thirty 1 trill ft* shared among tlicnrt . 

Golden, Aid field, c. Mss. Laurence* Barnwell, c. Cambridge 

/.< is, c. Kirk Dcighton, r. rev. Dr. Geldart. 

Goddard, C. archdn. and jirob.*of Lincoln, clfaplain to the king; 
flex ley, v. viscount Sidney. Louth, v. preb. of Louth. » Lou- 
( don, St. James's, Garlicky the, r. bp. of r.ondo*. 

Goddard, E. Eartkam ,. v. preb. of Eartham. * Easiham/yitcad, r. 
Chr. Ch. Oxoxi. Paghanf, v. with Bognor, c. abp. of Cant. 
Sidleshnm, v. piob. of Sidlesham. • 

Goodacre, W. Mansfield Wondhousr, p. c. Skegly, p. c. duke Port- 
land. Sutton Ashficld, p. c. duke Devonshire. 

Goodall, J. provost, of Eton Coll, canon of Windsor; B % romhaih, v. 

Htie,ham, r. Eton (.’.oil. West Ilsley, r. dn. and cns. of Wiydsor. 

I lie rev. pluralist being the head of a groatPpublie school, we shall give a' 
briel account of one of these foundations, the boasted nursery of our legislators 
mut sliUvsnuu. They are receptacles of alius?, and present a singular emitrast 
to similar institutions in a neighbouring country ; while the latter produce phi- 
losoyliers, heroes, and patriots, the former send forth a plentiful crop of exqui¬ 
sites, air-gun shooters, and at best pedants and Payleyeun politicians. From 
Herd sown such fruit may be expected; the scholar's time is misspent in 
grammatical and metrical trifling, aud little is read or studied but 
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Virgil, and Homer. Lending theic matters, lit us come to the foundation ol 

Eton and its management. . , ,, _ u _ VI ' 

Eton college is situated near Windsor, and was rounded by Henry \ 1. lor 
the education ol’ seventy pour find indigent scholars, who were enjoined by the 
founder to swear they had not Jh : 6s. a year to spet-d. The exact amount ot 
the revenues it is not easy to ascertain, os it is a fact carefully concealed by the 
heads of the college; but, according to the evidence of Mr. Hinde, they amount 
to coasiderably more than £ 10.000 a year, and arise from various manors, 
estates, rectories, and tenements bclouging to the foundation. Ute government 
of the college, and the management of this large income, is vested m the 
provost and seven fellows; the salaries of tile latter, according to the statute^., e 
£10 a yeaf, and of the former double that sum. The bishop of Lincoln is yfsitor. 

' Besides the foundation schotafs there are ni'Ore than 400 oppidens, or tofiai scho¬ 
lars, Who pay for their education ; though, like the rest of the boys, they arc 


entitled to gratuitous instruction. The scholars are instructed by masters and 
assistants, who in fact do all the business of the college, and,,as is usual in such 
cases, get the worst paid; the head noisier receives only £63 a year; the under 
master fares still worse and is paid in a trilling' 11 allowance of braid and beer.”* 
The niore interesting subject for inquiry is, what becomes of the revenue when 
all the work is done at such a cheap rate? Nearly the whole of this, at 1 he |re¬ 


sent, appears to be divided betwixt the provost and the fellows; the share of 
the former in good years has amounted to £2600; but the incomes of the latter 
arc made up of such variety of items, they arc not easily estimated. 1< is 
certain, however, their incomes are enormous. Besides the total income of the 
college, thirty-seven livings, some of which, worth £800 per annum, are in (lie 
gift of the*fellows; they have the power of presenting themselves to one of these 


livings, which of course would not be the worst. They receive about £550 in 
money aunu&lly from the fines; a yearly stipend of £50; and a liberal allow¬ 
ance for gowns, coals, candles, he. Moreover, they generally confer some olhee 
,i»i themselves in the college, as Imif.ar, precentor, sacrist, or librarian ; for which 
they receive a salary. These are the principal items; but it is impossible to 
discover exactly wlmt the fellows receive in all: tbuir gross incomes cannot lie 


muc.li less than £1000 a year each. 

Aft er Ur. Goodnll lias taken the lion’s share, and the fellows nearly as much 
as they please, the rem'.umler is applied to support the establishment. According 
to the stalutcs, the scholars ought to be fed, clothed, educated, ami lodged, free 
Irinn expense; they have reduced their meals to two, namely, dinner and sup¬ 
per; clothing they hare none; fftr their education they pay a gratuity of six 
guineas to the master, and their other yearly expenses amount to about sixty 
pounds; while, at tin- sSine time, they swear, or ought to swear, they have not 
l tin e pounds six shillings a year to spmd ! 

These exactions arc, iwwever, so shameless, unjustifiable, anil so directly in 
tile teeth of the statutes, that when any person ventures to olfjeci to their pay¬ 
ment, to prevent enquiry, the charges are remitted. • The indulgence is extended 
to a very small manlier; and to prevent huch a dangerous example spreading 
througlfethf school, the fact is carefully concealed from the rest of the hoys. 
That this illegal demand for teaching may excite as little, notice as possible, it is 
always thrust into the hill of the person with whom the hoys board.? 

Much is a Ariel account of the royal college of Eton. It only now remains 
' to point out the more flagrant abuses which prevail in its management, and the 
manner the poor have been rubbed ol their rights and interests in this celebrated 
(foundation. , 

First, ire-lead of the revenues being expended in feeding, educating, and 
clothi ng, seventy poor and indigent scholars," they are divided among eight 
elericsJtTffnecurists; and children of opulent persons, who can afford to pay £70 


* Third Report of the Education (‘muiuiftcc, Se..s. 1818, p. 72. 
qyttiiid Report of Education Cotm,uUcc,p.7l,evidcuccoithc Kev.Ui.Goodail. 
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a-year for their pducation, are tjfono nilotiUarl (8 the benefits of the foundation. 
.The statutes provide, (but one-third part of .the yearly savin*: shall he placed in 
.thejreasury, for the use o&the college ; although there has been annually a sur- 
*plns revenue tc>*h very considerable amount, instead of being applied to the 
enlargement of the college, or any other laqdable object, it has been divided 
and pocketed by the reverend fellows and the provost; one hundred marks, too, 
piously loft to clothe the •' poor and indigent scholar*," have, in like manner, been 
shared as lawful plunder by the saiBe reverend persons. In consequent of the 
spoliation of Inward the lVth.the number of fellows was redufod from^en to 
seven; but nlfhmigli the revenues have increased so enormously, that theywould 
\jry well support the old statutable number, yet they have for centuries been 
hep^tt the present amount, contrary to the intentions of the founder. Finally, 
the roufljond fellows lia^p all sworn not to obtuit^a dispensation for the holding 
of livings; Tir, if obtained, not to use it; yet, notwithstanding their oaths, not¬ 
withstanding the dreadful maledictions of the founder, such has been their 
greediness for the emoluments of (Jie church, that they have obtained a dispen¬ 
sation to hold church preferment; and the right reverend visitor has sanctioned 
this infringement of the ordinances of Henry VI. 

Goodenough * K. tin. of Bath and Wells, and preb. of Westminster, Car- 
, lisle, and York; Wnth, All Saints on Dearne, v. Adwich, c. 
Brampton Bierlow, c. Christ Cli. Oxon. 

Goodenough, S. J. preb. of Carlisle; Brought? t Pogcs, r. rev. J. 

Goodenough, Hampton, v. ‘the King. 

Goodenough, William, archdn. of Carlisle, with Mareham le Fen, r. 
and great SalkeldL, r. bp. of Carlisle. • 

Three more Goodenouglis ; they arc of the family of the late Bishop of Carlisle. 
The,pi elate obtained the deanery of Rochester in 1802, and in 1HH8 was pro¬ 
moted to the See ot Carlisle, through the interest of lord Hidmoutli, his brother 
hn\ ing married the sister of the letter-of thanlis-man. - 

Gordon, G. dn. of Lincoln; Harhling, v. with Briggewl, c. dip. of 
, Lincoln. Whittington, r. dn. of Lincoln. l.edgbrooJt, 1 st and 
* id Mediety r. with East Ailing ton, c. lord Chan*. 

Gordon, G. Bentley Penney, r. Dr. Gordon. Jffuston, r. lord Chan. 

Whittington, c. dn. of Lincoln. , . 

Gower, ^1. L. St. ISIahyn, ts St. illichatl Pcnkcvil, r. lord Falmouth. 

Tats field, r. Titsey, r. W. L. Gower. 

Grant, .1. T. Merston, r. Wrnbness, r. The Kftig. Jiulterlcigh, r. 

lord Plan. • 

Grant, R. fellow of Winton Coll.; Bradford A Hass', v. marquis 
Anglesea. Clifton, Maybank, r. Winton Coll. Povlsea, St. 
Paul's, p. e. vicar of Portdba. 

Gray, Robert, bishop of Bristol, and prebendary of Durham. • 

Green, J. G. Rillington, v. the King. Thornton-lc-Moor, r. bp. of 
Ely. Birdsall, p. c. marquis Hertford. Whaream-iy-the-Street, 
v. lord Middleton. Rusting ton, v. bp. of Chichester. * 

Grey, lion. Thomas de, archd. of Surrey; Calbourrie, r. Fairley, r. 
with Exbury, c. bp. of Winton. Merton, ». lord Walsjpgham. * 
The honourable, venerably, and reverend pluralist is, also, a kina’s chaplain, 
and prebendary of Winchester. He is uncle of lord Walbingham, aaiwelaled 
to the Norths and Ganders, whom see. Three more Greys are in the church ; 
oncVof them is brother of the earl of Stamford, and is rector of Wickham and 
prebendary of Durham. Another relation of tho earl has a living worth £1500 
a y ear. 
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Grey, hon. E. dean of Hereford 1 , and jLobondhty of Hereford; Sy, 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, v. bp. of London aftd the King alterna^] v , 
Youngest brother of earl Grey, who married, firstly, MissCsofl, by nhoift i, t . 
had a family of ten children, nine of w honi survive; secondly, Miss Adair, the 
daughter of Sir,if. Adair, the nfnister to Belgium,* by whom he had also a 
family; and, thirdly, (he very reverend dean married Miss limes, the daughter 
of an opulent merchant, formerly M.P< for Gramponnd.—A bishop, lord 
chancellor, or first lord of the treasury, with *nst patronage and a host of ex¬ 
pectants about him, always appears to our niiud like the man at Hie head of tin- 
table with a fine turkey before him, which he is prepared to carve l<y the benefit 
of his family and guests. “ Which part do you prelcr — here is a leg— the jpirrfc 
or the aprfin.” Just so in the distribution of public offices and prcfemtFnts; 
there is a benefice for one, a dignity for anoihor, and an embassy, seeretSrvship, 
or comdiissionersbip for a third. We do not in this place complain ; earl Crey 
has certainly lost no time in moving his brother nearer to Durham or Winchester; 
but it is not thy advancement of the meritorious—though they be relatives— -but 
tile worthless that excites indignation. With Lite exception of tiie dispute about 
the payment of the stipend of the minister of the new chiirrh, tint dean, like his 
predecessor in the parish of St. Botolph, bears an exemplary character, and flio 
public is gratified rather tbiin otherwise by his promotion. , 


Griffith, (!. preb. of Brecon; Dissert h, r. bp. of St. David’s. Glondcylci, 
p. r. bp. of St. Asaph. Ltanvaycs, v. arclidu. of Brecon. 
Guildford, earl of, Alresford, New and Old, r. uith Medsted, c. 
Southampton, St. Mary, prcc. and r. St. Cross, with St. 
Faith's Master, bp. of Winchester. ' 

The family, of which his lordship is the head, was some years since widely 
ramified in the church, engrossing upwards of thirty livings and dmn.lios 
these numerous prefermentswery,demed through Urownlow Korth, uncle ol 
-esenf lord Guildford and former bishop of Winchester. The bishop was 
a younger brother of lord Korth, the minister under whose administration the 
inglorious, war was waged against the independence of North America. The 
bishop owed his promotion to ins brother, and his advancement to the bench 
was much resisted by the minister’s colleagues, on account of his youth. Lord 
North, however, observed—" that When lie slin^d become of more matured one 
lie would not have a brother prime minister.” Under such powerful auspices 
the bishop rose rapidly in the church. He whs first prefened to a canonry of 
Christ thurrh, OMord. A few months afterwaids he was pushed into the 
deanery of tanteibury t and the following year advanced to Hie diocese of 
“■V 1 ” 1 ! K v, ' nt 7;„ ‘Soon after lie was tianslated to Worcestci, and 
i r|le ™ h 1 h ( eeo ‘''Chester, which he held more than forty years, and 
must lull e netted frt m the revenue of his diocese upwards of one million and a 
half principal money. 

Ware, c. 0. Crcive. Saddington, r. Wcdnesbury, i. 

Haggitt, D’Arey, Branxton, v. dn. anil e. of Durham. Cornhill, c. 

' V N •-DarnGU. Per shore, St. Andrew, v. and Hoh y Cross, e. 
■with Ecsford, c. Rricklchampton, c. Dafford, c. and Penvin , 
c\ dn. and cns. of Westminster. 

Harbin, J. North. Barrow, r. E. B. Portman. Kingston, r. Mr 
Harbin. H heathilf. r. Mrs. Phillips. 

Ilarvewy-B. A huger, "c. lord of the Manor. “ Blachnwrc, v. the King 
Doddmghurst, r. J. Ilenrick. ~ 

Hasted, H. Bury St. Mary, c. Corporation. Chcdbvrq, r. with 

. ^L ck r rih ’ r ' , 1,1 oreester. ,• liraisicorth, r. marquis Corn- 

wains. Ilorningshcath, r, lord Bristol. 
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licit, W. Entfcrby Haris,j. Incninliqptf Grectwell, o. ch. of Lin 
coin. Lincoln, *St. John in New, v. and St. Paul, r. arclul. o 
' Lincoln.. Dunh&lme, v„ the King. Nelllelmm, c. clianc. o 
Lincoln. Thorpe-on-lhe-Hill, r. chap, of Lincoln. 

Three rectories, n vicinage, anil two chapelries, arc not enough for this re 
vcrentl pluralist, lie is prebendary and vicar choral of Lincoln, ami chaplaii 
to the marquis of Stafford. His rscommendatiou to all these good things are— 
The (ienuine Tree of Liberty,»or the lioyal Oak of Great Britain; a ptilitica 
squib of a Fast day Sermon; Letter upon Restrictions on Dissentinj 
Teachers, &c. a 

Vft^sivortli, Robt. preb. of Exeter; lirixham, v. with Kpigsweare 
actin' King. Martmoutl*, St. Sar. is. Corporation. Townstalt 
v. Ciiurston Ferrers, c. corp. of Clifton. • 

Hales, 11. Ilemc shy, v. .1. T. Halos. Herring swell, r. H. Sperling 
. Hillhtgton, r. sir W. .1. II. Folkos. 

Hamoml, R. liccchnmwell St. John and St. Mary, r. J. Molleaux, 
Penslhorpe, r. Fust Walton, v. Gay ton Thorpe, r. A. llamond. 
Jlnnbury, T. /> urronyh, r. Somcrby, v. Lang ton Church, r. with 
Langton Tar, c. and Thorpe Langton, c. W. Banbury. 
Haukinsou, r. Penlney, c. sequestrated. Walpole St. Andrew, v. T. 

Hankinson.sTFe.tf Hilary, p.*c. J. Dalton. 

Barries, G. preb. of SL David’s. Letlersion, r. Llanwair, c. No 7 ton, 
r. Hock, c. Rupa Castle yn Graig, v. lord Chan. ® 

Barries, J. Langattoclc, r. earl Abergavenny. Llandett, r. T. II. 

• Gwynnc. Newcastle in Emlyn, c. with Bettws, c. and Lla- 

lestone, c. T. Lewis. * 

Ilawkebley, .1. W. Knotting, r. with Souldrop, r. rev. J. W. Hinvkes- 
. iev, Melehburn, v. lord St.. John. Turney, r. D. C. Iliggins. 
Menfiicote, G. archdn. of Winchester, fellow of \Vint8n Coll., treasurer 
of Wells Cathedral. Andover, v. with FoScot. c. Winton Coll. 
Horsley, v. Otterburit, c. sir G. H^atheote. • 

MewgilC E. Jjittlelwrougln, p. c. J. Heivett. Sonvdby, r. North 
(I heat Icy, v. lord Middleton. Sturton in the Clay, v. dn. and 
eli. of York. • • 

Bill, R. Herrington, r. with Little Ness, c. Sutton St. John, r. 
Thornton Mayow, r. lord Berwick. Great Hoias, r. sir R. Hill. 
Seieral other Hills in Jlic church. The pluralist is uncle of, lord Hill, 
commander of the lorces, and of Rowland Hill, the well known dissenting 
preacher. » 

Hobart, lion. H. L. JTusdcy, r. the King. Nocton, v. dn. anti ch. of 
Cant. Wantage, v. dn. and cns. of Windsor. 

This lion, and veiy reverend pluralist has two deaneries, that of Windsor, the 
other of Wolverhampton, A brother is canon of Hereford, and rcelor of 
Beer Ferrers; of which rectory, his nephew, the duke of Buckingham, is 
patron. Another Hobart, a son, we suspect, of the pluyal dean, has a valuable* 
rectory, and prebend of Wolverhampton. * 

Hodgson, R. dn. of Carlisle, lhtrgli chi Sands, v. lord chad. West¬ 
minster, St. George's, Hanovcr-square, r. Hillington, v. bp. of 

• London. 

Nephew of i’orteus, late bishop of London. Many other Hodgsons, with 
livings, ofl'iies, and dignities. 
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Ilodson, G. Birmingham, Christ'thurch\ c. Cohvick v, with Frods- 
well, c. bp. of Lich. and Cov. London, St. Katharine tree, v.. 

l1ollMdW CO \Vni. vie. of Chichester eath, BapeMd/r. Barp/um 
V. dn. anti eh. of Chichester. Chichester St. Andrew and St. 
Mjirthi, r. dii. of Chichester. , 

Holland, S., M.D. proi'ent. and preb. of Chichester, dscaudescrt, T . 
Poyninys, r. IVarchorn, r. tho King. ” 4 

This is a remarkable instance of the secular uses to which churcUpropcrty is 
applied by k those Who have tho disposal of it. The reverend pluralist wayarT- 
ginally a physician; but, happening to marry adaughtip' of lord Krsking, while 
bis lordship held the great seal, lie took holy orders, with a viol? to ipialify 
himself for a share of the good things in the gift of his father-in-law. Krskiue 
gave him the three reptories, worth about £2000 a-year, during the short period , 
of his chancellorship. Doctor Holland has written a book to vindicate the 
clergy from the charge of neglecting thpir duties. Who may the preceding piu- 
ralist of this name be ? 

Holt, J. Elston, r. W. B. Darwin. Grivgfey, v. Carnb. Kclstern , 
v. sir J. €. Hawkins. Wrawly, v. with Briyg, c. Glare Haiti, 
Ctunb. . 


Hoste, J. Barwick in Brakes, v. Mrs. Hosto. Long ham, c. Wcnd- 
ling, r. T. W. Coko. u 

Housen, H. vicar choral of Southwell. Bleasby, v. Howerby, r. with 
Becsby in the Marsh, c. Southwell, v. prec. and preb. of Nor- 
manton. Aslacton, p. c. Southwell Coll. „ 

Howard, J. Fundenhall, d. T V T. Burney. Morlcy, St. Bololph and 
Peter, r. B. N. Cooper. Tacolneston, r. Mrs. Warren. 
Howard, R. D.D. Denbigh, r. bp. St. Asaph. Llarulegfar,, r. with 
Beaumaris,oc. Llanvewgan, c. R. W. Bulkeley. 

Howes, F. min. can,<of Norwich. Attlebridge, v. with AIdcrford, 
r. Buwburgh, v. Norwich, St. George, col. r. dn. and ch. of 
4 Norwich. * 

Howes, T. Fritlon, r. T. L Hodges. * Tharston, v. bp. of Ely. 
Thorndon, r. rey. T. Howes. 

Howley. Wm. primate of all England; consecrated bishop of London, 
1813, and elevated to the primacy in 1828, on tho tleceaso of 
archbishop button. 

We have r nothiug to add to our notice, page 24,'of this prelate. It may he 
inferred, from the strictness with which the preserves arc watched at Adding¬ 
ton, and'tlic severe persecution of poachers, that his grace is very fond of game, 
lludlcston, A. Bowncs, r. Morrcsby, r. Whitehaven St. Nicholas, 
c. lord Lonsdale. 

Humt, T. If. treas. and cau. res. of Sarum. Figheldcan, r. Treas. of 
$arum, Kewstoke, v. lord Chau. Stratford-under-Castle, c. 
“ dn. and ch. of Sarum. 

Huntingrord, G. II. bishop of, Hereford; consecrated bishop of GIou- 
restor, 1802; translated 1815. 

Hurt, T. Lindby, r. Papjdewick, c. hon. F. Montague. Scrooby, x. 

with Sutton-on-Lound, v. duke- of Portland. 

Jtmoh, S. S. Waldcrsliorc, r. Whitfield, p. c. abp. of Cant. Wool- 
v “‘ lavington, v. dn. and cans, of Windsor. 
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Ibbotson, J. Ayton, V- c. rev. W. Marwood. Newton, p. c. rev. S. 

• , Shepherd. Nunlhorpe, p. c. T. Simpson and W. Richardson. 

, •Ibifotson, T. Garton, v. the King. Lowthorpe, p. c. sir A. Quentin. 

Skerne, p. c. R. jrkwright. I 
Jenkinson, J. Banks, bishop of St. David’s, dean of Bfecon, and dean 
of Durham. » 

Jepson, G. preb. and vie. chbr. of Lincoln. Ashby Puepor, v. Glen- 
than, f‘. Normanby, v. da. and ch. of Lincoln. Lincoln St. 

% Botolph, p. c. preb. of St. Bbtolph, 

Inmln, G. Kilnsea, L. Thompson. She/ling, v. rev. If. Holme. 

Easmgton, v. abp. of York. • 

Johnson, P. Beeston, r. Sustead, p. c. the King. Ingworth, r. W. 
Wyndham. 

Jones, H. Lewisham, v. lord Dartmouth. Talgarth, v. dn. and cans. 

of Windsor. Mablethorpe, r. with Stane, r. col. Jones. 

Iremonger, L. preb. of Winchester. Wherwell, preb. sin. Good- 

* worth Clatford, v. J. Iremonger. Kevil, v. Wanborough, v. 

. dn. and ch. of Winton. 

Brother-in-law of lord Gambiar, wh<» has a nephew with three livings. 
Karslake, W. Culmstock, v. dn. and ch. of Exeter. Dalton, r. J. 

Cleveland. Loxbeare, r. sir T. D. Acland. • 

Kaye, John, bishop of Lincoln, ditto prebendary, and provincial chan¬ 
cellor of Canterbury. 

Keith, P. Marr, p. c. earl Kinnoul. Jjuckinge, r. Stalisfield, v. abp. 

Cant. • , t 

Kelly, A. P. Barnkam, p. c. Little Hampton, v. bp. Chichester. 

• Hoxton, c. arcfcdn. of London. • 

Kempthorne, J. preb. of Lichfield. Gloucester St. Michael, r. and 
St. Marg. de Grace, c, lord Chan. Northleach, v. Preston, \. 
bp.«f Gloucester. Wedmorr, v. dt^ of Wells. 

Kent. G. D. preb. of Lincoln. Newton, r. T. Smith. Lincoln St. 
Martin, x. bp. of Lincoln. Scothern, v. load Scar boro’. Conis- 
holme, r. hon. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. East Winch, v. E^Kent. 
Kett, W. Darsham*y. Sir J. Rous. Shottisham, r. Jlr. Kett. ‘Wal- 
dringficld, r. N. Randall. 

Keppel, bon. E. G. Quiddenham, r. with Snelterton, r. Shottisham 
All Saints, v. and St. Mary, v. carl of Albermarle. Tittle shall, ' 
r. with Godwick, r. and Wellingham, r. T. W. Coke. 

Third son of lord Albemarle, master of the horse, and brother-in-law of Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk. • s 

Kidd, T. Croxton, r. sir G. W. Leeds. Eltisley, v. lord Chan. 

Norwich, Si. Swithin, r. bp. of Norwich, Request. * 
Kipling, C. Coston, r. Newport Pagnall, v. lord Chan. Wofcer- 
ton, v. with Stratford Tony, c. "W. Drake. * ., 

Kipling, J. Chearsley, c. sir C. Dormer. Chilton, p. c. Oakley, v. 

•sir J. Aubrey. Upper Winc^endon, p. c. sir C. Cave. 

Knatchbull, W., D.D. Aldington, r. with Smeath, c. abp. Cant. 
Bircholt, r. lady Bankes. * Wesbere, r. lord Chan. » * 
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Kynaston, sir E. chap, in onK to H.M. Farhham, St. Genev. r. 
with Risby, r. Kmnersley, v. the King*, Hordley, r. .!.-K. 
Powell. 

Lade, W, Graveney, v. witH Goodncstone, r., Wickhamtreusr, r. J. 
Lade, Knowlton , r. sir N. D’Aeth. 

Langdon, G. Houghton, r. E. M. Pleydell. Milton Abb. v. lord 
Dorchester. Weston-Patrick, p. c. W. T. L. Wellesley. 

London, W. dn. of Exeter and preb. of Sarum. Bishopstone, r. preb. 
of Bishopstone. Branscombc, V. dn. and ch. of Exetef. Croft, 
r. with Yarpole, c. Mrs. Johnes. t . 

Lates, J. J. Charlton Abbot, c. F. Pyson. Sudely, r. loitl Rivers. 

Winchcom.be, v. with Gretton, c. lord Tracey. 

Law, G. H. bishop of Bath and Wells; consecrated bishop of Chester, 

1812. 

Law, Henry, archdeacon of Wells and canon residentiary.' 

Lax, W. Ippolitts, v. with Great Wymondtey, v. Marshworts, v. 

Camb. Orwell, v. rev. J. H. Renouard. 

Lee, H. follow of Winton Coll, and preb. of Hereford. Ask, r. 
Frimley, p. c. Hound, v. with Bursledon, c. and Hamble, p. c. 
Winton Coll. 

* See Bishop Sumner for an account of Winton College. 

Lewis, D. C. min. can. of Windsor. ColnB'rook, c. Pem. Coll. Oxon. 

Newington, v. Eton Coll. Ruislip, v. dn. and ch. of Windsor. 
Lewis, J. Buttsbury, c. rev. D. Lloyd. Ingatestone, r. N. W. Lewis. 
Raven hall, r. C. W. Western. 

Leyson, T. Bassalleg, v. bp. Llandaff. Panteague, r. Treddunnock, 
r. C. H. Laigh. 

Linton, H. Dinton^.x. with Great Teffont, c. Mag. Coll. Oxon. 

Fritwcll, v. North Aston, v. T. F. Willcs. 

Long, R. C. Dunston, c. Misses S. and G. Long. Illington r. Mrs. 
Kellett. Newton Flo/tnan, r. MiAs Long. Swarsthorpe, r. 
rev. R. C. Long. 

Lord, J. Berfreyston, r. Oxon. Northiam, r. Miss Lord. Dray- 
tin Par slow, r. rev. J. Lord. , 

Lowe, J. TankSrsley, r. Swinton, c. Wentworth, p. c. earl Fitz- 
wiililm. Brotherton, v. dn. anjji ch. of' York. 

• Lowndes, R. Astwood, v. the King. North Crawley, r. Miss Dun- 
combe. Farley, r. Oxon. 

Lucas, G. Cai/teld, r. Stokesby with Heringby, r. W. Downs. 
,Billochby, r. Filby, r. C. Lucas. 

Luxmore, C. 8 dean, with Ileullan, v. annexed, chanc. of see. of St. 
Asaph, and preb. of Hereford. Bromyard, 2 d Port, r. and v. 
WeOt Crudity,"r. bp. of Hereford. Daroven, r. Gurlsfield, v. 
Ijp. «f St,_ Asaph. 1 

Luxmore, John, joint regist. of Hereford, preb. of St. Asaph. Bcr- 
riew, v. bp. of St. Asaph. 

Three more Luxmores in the church. They arc sons and nephews of the 
latg Ifishop of St. Asaph. The prelate owed his promotion to his connexion 
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with the family of thoduke of Buccleugh. fee first obtained the living of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen’s-square, which he vacated upon being presented to 
the neighbouring rectory.of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, which he held, in coinmen- 
dHim, with the see of Hereford. To the last see he was translated from the 
diocese of Bristol, before which he bel< the deanery of Gloucester. ■ Ho 
was translated to St. Asaph in 1815. The progress of the bit hop, like most of 
his brethren, may be generally traced from the number of relations and depen¬ 
dents which they leave behind tiffera in possession of the most valuably prefer¬ 
ments in their gift. * . 

Matlan, S[fencer, preb. and chan, of diocese of Peterborough, chap, in 
, ord. to the King. Ibstocfr, r with Hugglescote, c. Dunnington, 
*** c. bp. of Rochester. Thorpe Constantine, r. W. P. Inge. 

SoifW^lie late bishop of Peterborough, nepfiew of the late bishop of Lich¬ 
field, and cousin of the marquis Cornwallis. Except a fast-day sermon or two, 
we do not know any other claim of this reverend pluralist to his appointments. 
His uncle, the Lgshop, to whom ho is chiefly indebted for his preferments, was, 
•at first, intended lor the bar, and, with that view, entered himself a student of 
the Temple ;.,but the elevation of his uncle to the archbishopric, on the death 
of Ur. Seeker, opened a more luerative prospect, and he devoted himself, with- 
qpl any particular call that way, to the church. His first preferment was the 
rich rectory of Wroiham, in Kent, soon after which he obtained a prebend of 
. Westminster, and shortly after succeeded Dr. Moore in the deanery of Canter¬ 
bury. On the translation of bishop Hurd, he was raised to the throne of Lich¬ 
field and Coventry and, on the death of bishop Douglas, he succeeded him as 
dean of Windsor, which he vacated for the richer deanery of Durham. 

Maddy, J. Somerton, r. incumbent. Stansjicld, r. Hartest, r. Box- 
ted, r. the King. 

Markham, Robert, arehd. of York, and canon, res. 

Maltby, lid ward, bishop of Cliichestcif and preacher to Society of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn: consecrated in 1831. • • 

^Manning, H. C. Burgh Castle, r. the King. Thetford St. Cuth. c. 

and St. Peter, r. duke Norfolk. Santon, r. Corp. of Thetford. 
Mapleton, J. H. Southwark. Christchurch, r. ^Trustees of Marshall’s 
charities. Whaddon,* v. New Coll# Oxon. Mitcham, v. Mrs. 
SiTupson. . • 

Marsh, Herbert, bishop of Peterborough, professor of divinity, Cam¬ 
bridge. } • 

Marshanij lion, and rev. J. Allinglon, r. carl Romney. Wittering - 
bury, v. dn. and ch. of Rochester. Kirby Overblow, r. earl 
Egrcinont. . » 

Canon of Windsor, prebend of Bath and Wells, ditto of Rochester. Brother 
of lord Romney. , 

Marsham, C. Cavenfield, v. dn. and ch. Rochester. Edgcott, r. 

Stoke Lyne, v. .1. Coker. Islington, v. dn. and cans. Windsor, 
Marsham, E. Sculthorjic, r. sir G. Chadd. Wramplingllbtm, r. Strat¬ 
ton Strawless, r. R. Marsham. 

Massingberd, F. C. Calccby,v. Dribg, t. JCettleshu, r. South Ormesbtri 
c. C. B. Massingberd. % 

Mavor, W. Bladon, r. Hurley, v. Woohstock, c. duke of MSrlborough. 
This is the well.known compiler of useful books, and a native of Aberdeen. 

He.' . ' ■ • 


livings of Hurley and Woodstock.' 
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Methold, T. preb. of Norwich. * Apsal-stoneham'r. W. Middleton. 

Kilverton, r. lord Chan. Wetheringselt, r. Mrs. 

Millard, C. F. Henley, v. iVbnoicA A/. 6 *&a, r ; a»rf at Palace, d. 

dn. and ch. Norwich. Hitkhng, v. Mr. Mjcklethwaite. 

Miller,. E. Chesterton, c. lord Willoughby de Broke. Radway, v. 

MiUerfa^mi cm. of Ely. ffarduich, <t. JtmAarn, v. Stanford, 

MiIlsrT. P chap. to the King. Bumpstend Helion,, v. Camb: Littles 
Henncy, r. Stutton,, r. N. Barnardiston. f ri 

Mitford,. J. Ben hall, v. W. Mitford. Weston, Pcten, r. the 
King. Stratford St. Andrew, r. chan, of dn. of Lancaster. 

Monk, John H. bishop of Gloucester, and prebendary of Westminster: 
consecrated in 1830. 


Monins, J. Charlton, near Dover, r. Ringwould, r. rev; J. Monins. 
Fawkenhurst, r. Hurst, r. Miss Carter. 

Moore, G. Croxby, r. lord Chan. Lincoln St. Margaret, with St. 
Peter, p. c. precent. and preb. Lincoln Cath. Ownby, r. chan, 
du. of Lancaster, < 

Moore, R. preb. of Canterbury. Eynesford, r. Rolling bourn, r. 
Hunion, r. Latchingdon, r. abp. of Cant. 

Morgan, H. H. can. res. of Hereford. Fownhope, v. Wolhope, v. 
dn. and ch. of Hereford. Moccas, r. sir G. Cornwall. 

Mounsey, G. Forest, c. lord Dejby. Fairfield, p. c. Trustees. Rusli- 
~~ top Spencer, c. lord .Macclesfield. 

Mount, C. Bath, Christchurch, c. rev. C. A. Moysey. Ilannington, 
v. R. Montgomery. Helmdnn, r. Suttrsbury, r. Oxon. 

Moysey, C. A. archdn. of Bath, preb. of Wells. Bath, Wolcot, r. 

, dame Gay. Boar hunt, d. T. Kethwayte. Southwich, d. Mr. 
Thistlethwayto. , 

Mucklestone, .1. F. preb. ana vie. of Liclffield, and preb. of Wolver¬ 
hampton. Tong { p. c. G. Durant. Werford, c. chan, of Lich¬ 
field. Wybunbury, v. bp. of Licli. and Cov. + 

Males* J. H. Abbot's (sle , v. dn. and ch. of Bristol. Broadwater, 
c. Broadway, c. rev. W. Palmer. Ilmmster, v. II. Hanning. 

Murray, Geo. bishop of Rochester, dean Of Worcester, rector of 
Bi^hopsbourne, and chaplain to abp. of Cant. 

Nelson, J. vie. chor. of Lincoln. Ruskington, v. the King. Searhy, 
t. Welling ore, r. dn. and ch. of Lincoln. Snarford, r. sub-dn. 
of Lincoln. Lincoln St. Mark, p. c. precent. of Lincoln. 

Nevile, viscount, Byrling, v. Ilolveston, r. with Burgh Aplon, r. 

» Otley, r. lord Abergavenny. 

Third son of the noble patron. Another son is vicar of Trant, in Sussex, and 

rector of Bfrling, in Kent. 

Newsam, Clement, Harbury, v. Miss Newsam. Portbwy, i. with 
Tichenham, v. bp. of Bristol. 

Nicholas, John, D.D. Bremilham, r. lady Northwich. Fisherton 
oAnge, r. W. II. F. Talbot. Westport, v. with Brockenborounh, 
c. lord Chan. 
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Nicolay, G. F. L. ohe of the brethrert of St. Katharine; Little Mar¬ 
low, v. reV. G* F. L. Nicolay. London, St. Michael Royal and 
St. Martin Vinfry, r. abp. Cant, and bp. Worcester, alt .—See 
Nicolay, in the J J lacc List. t ^ 

North, Henry. Heacham, v. H. Spelman. Great Ringstead, St. 

Andrew and St. Peter, r. II. Stvlemon. 

Northcote, Hugh, Dowlatt, p. c. Afonkoakhampton r. O/t/iamp- 
ton St* James, r. Upton Pyne, r. sir H. Northcote. 

,Nott, G: F., D.D. preb. of Win ton, Chichester, and Saruni. Har- 
"** rietsham, r. .djl Souls’ Coll. Woodchurch, r. abp. of Cant. 

Tliig^wtleinan has been for a long time missing; should this meej his eye, 
we beg to inform him, that the parishioners of Woodchurch are very desirous of, 
seeing him, and they wish to know where he may be, found j they have been 
served Willi notices for the payment of tithes by the solicitor of the reverend 
pluralist, who has only been once in the parish during the whole of last reign, 
and that for i> day only. 

Oakes, James. Gipping, d. C. Tyrrel. Thurston, v. Rattlesden, r. 

• James Oakes, esq. Tostock, r. Mr. Moseley. 

Ohlershaw, John, D.D. archdn. of Norfolk, with Coston, p.c. Ludham, 
v. bp. of Norwich. Ranworth, v. with Upton, St. Margaret, v. 
bp. of Ely.* Redenhall, r. with Hailestone, c. duke of Norfolk, 
on nom. of bp. of Norwich. . 

Onslow, Ci. W. Send, *v. with Ripley, e. earl Onslow. IFislcy, r. 

with Perford, v. Shalford, v. with liramlcy, c. lord Chan. 
Onslow, H. F. archdn. of Worcester, ureli. of Saruni. Kidderminster, 
v. w. Lower Mit ton, c. lord Foley. Ncwcnt, v. lion. E. 1'uiey. 
Thu venerable aielideacon is son of the late dean of Worcester, whdkc father 
. was a lieutenant-general, and brother of the famous Arthur Onslow, who was 
Jin i v years speaker of the Collective Wisdom. A. C. OnsloV, rector of St. Mary, 
Newington-butts, of which benefice the bishop of Worcester is patron, is a 
brother of the archdeacon. . 

Oxendpn, Mont, Bonington, r. T. Pdpillon. Luddingham, r. Tord 
Chan. Winghtnn, p? c. sir II. (Btcnden. 

Palmer, G. Leominster, v. Eton Coll. Parham, r. baroness Zoucli. 
Snl/ington, r. N. Tredcroft. 

Parkinson, J. D.D. Brocklcsby, t. lord Yarborough. Hefthng, r. 

rev. It. Parkinson. Immingham, v. W. Amcfltts. 

Parkinson, T. D.D. preb. Sj:. Paul’s, chan, of dioe. 6f Chester, 
archdn. of Leicester; Kegworth, r. with Islcy Walton, c. Chrkd 
Coll. Oamb. * 

257 livings me in the gift of the University of Oxford, and 292 in the gift of 
Cambridge. The livings are situate iu different parts of the cquntry ; many ol 
them in the metropolis. Some of the livings are annexed to the provSstshipr 
and professorships of the different colleges, but for the most part they are in 
the gift of the fellows. By the statutes of the. universities the holding pf,« 
fellowship is incompatible with the holding of a eollege'living. Whip, however, 
a living is more valuable than a fellowship^ fellowship is vacate^for the sake 
uf being eligible to the living. 

Parsons, H, preb. of Wells: Burleigh, v. Mr. Dunning. Goat- 
hurst, r. lady Tynte. Wcntbdon, v. C. It. Tynte. 

Payne, Henry Thomas, can., res. of St. David’s, preb. of foecon; 
Devunnuck, v. with Blacn Glyn Tavy, c. bp. of Gloucester. 

. Ystradvellty, p. c. Llanbedr, r. Patricio . p. c. duke Beaufort. 
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Pearce, Thomas, Folkstone, v. Hawkinge, r. abp. of Cant. Hartlip, 
v. dean and c. of Roeh. Merston, r. lonj Chan. ^ 

Pearson, H. dean of Salisbury. 

Fellow, hon. G, D.D. dn. of Norwich, preb. of York; London, St. 
Dionis Backchurch, r. dn. and can. of Cant. 

This honourable and very reverend dignithry is son of lord Exmonth, who 
has a pension of £2000 a-yeur, and son-in-law *of lord Sidmouth, who has a 
pension of £30(/0 a-year. He was originally intended for the leghx profession, 
but his abilities not lying that way, lie wgs, after eating a few terrps, turned 
over to the qhurch. His progress in this line has been very successful: in 1 {t'-'J 
he was presented to the vicarag^ of Naseing, ( worth £12(|') a-year; next year he 
was presented to the rectory of Sutton, said to be worth £4000 a-yiar; and, 
within a few months after he had a prebend’s stall in St. Paul’s: these appear 
to have been subsequently resigned or negotiated for his present preferments. 
Penrice, Charles; Smallburgh, r. bp. of Norwich. Witton, r. with 
Brundall, r. and Little Plumstcad, r. J. Musket. 

Pepys, II. preb. of Wells; Aspeden, i. lord Hardwicke. tVestmill, r. 
Moreton, r. St. John’s Coll. 

Percy, hon. Hugh, D.D. bp. of Carlisle, chan, of Sarum, preb. of 
St. Paul’s.—See page 26. 

Perkins, F. D. chap, in ord. to II. M.; Down-Hathcplcy, v. Sow, v. 

with Stoke, v. Swayfie.ld, r. lord Chan. 

Perkins, John David, D.D. Dawlish, v. bp. Exon. Exeter, St. Lau¬ 
rence, r. Manhead, r. lord Chan. 

Pctt, Phineas, D.D. archdn. of Oxford, can. of Christ Church, preb: of 
■«».. Sarum. Chilbolton, r.bp df Win ton. New big ton, r. abp. of Cant. 
Pliillpotts, Henry, bishop'und treasurer of Exeter, and prebendary of 
Durham, 

The honest retraction of an error does credit to the heart and understanding; 
but if a man from meaSemiry motives suppresses or disguises—for he cannot 
abandon them—his convictions, he is a traitor to truth, and merits the most igno¬ 
minious brand that public opinion can inflict. The most charitable capuot put 
a favourable construction on the ctnduct of Hr. d'hillpotts, and he is given up, 
by all parties, as one guilty of unpardonable crimes. The first exploit we remem¬ 
ber of this spiritual advesturer was a pamphlet imputed to him in defence of the 
Manchester massacre, in which 800 poor creatures, men. women, and children, 
were kftfed, cut-down, und maimed, under the sabres of a ferocious yeonianry. 
He next signalized llimself by his writings against catholic emancipation, and 
finally astonished people by voting for a minister, at Oxford, who was favour¬ 
able to the catholic relief bill. Thus he wan all things to all men, and at last 
-receives lys reward—universal coulenipt and a mitre! As the political bishop 
had succeeded in fastening on the See of Exeter, we would have suffered linn 
to have held Stanhope rectory too, with the line house to live in he had built 
at an expense <|f £12,000: there appeareil a paltriness in the Whigs attempting 
to blink the transaction by suffering the prelate to exchange the rectory with 
Mr. Darnell for a stall at Durham. 

fierce, *'W. M. Burwqll, v. with Walmsgatc, c. Goulsby, v. M. B. 

Listef. Fulletby, r. bp. of Lincoln. 

Plater, Charles Eaton, River, v. Whitstable, c. abp. of Cant. Sen¬ 
se Iter, v. (1. and c. of Cant. 

Plimley, Henry, chan, of diocese of,Chichester, preb. of Chichester; 

Cvekficld, v. Shoreditch, v. bp. of Chichester. 

PofsoK, J. II. I’, preb. of Exeter; Exeter Major, r. d. and c. of 
Exeter. Upton JHclion, r. Jos. Polpon, esq. 
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Poore, J. Bicknor, lord Chan. Munton, r. St. John’s Coll. Rain- 

• . ham, v. abp. of Cant. 

'"Po'tchett, William, preb. of Sarnm; North and South Grantham, v. 
with Great an<l Little Gunner&y, v. Londonthorpe, v. and 
Braceby, v. cath. of Sarum. s 

Pott, Jos. Holden, archdn. oft London, preb. of St. Paul’s, chan, of 
Exeter Cath.; Kensington, v. bp. of London. 

Poultor, Edm. preb. of Winton; Alton, v. with Holybourn, c. dn. 

* and lean, of Winton. MeSnstoke, r. with Soberton, c. bp. of 

Winton. , > * 

Pratt,"^- S. preb. of Peterboro’; Maxeyj v. Paston, r. with Wer- 
rington, c. dn. and cns. of Peterboro’. Peterboro’, fyc. v. bp. of 
Peterboro’. 

Preston, W. preb. of York; Baimer, r. earl Fitzwilliam. Butter- 
wich, cs Parson Foord. Ergham, r. T. Grimstone. Sculcoates, 
v. the King. Whenby, v. W. Garforth. Wold Newton, v. 

‘ hon. M. Laugton. 

.Pretyman, G. T. chan, and ran. res. of Lincoln, preb. of Winton; 
Chalfont St. Giles, r. Whcathampsiead, r. with Harpenden, r. 
bp. of Lincoln. 

Pretyman, John, preb. of Lincoln; Sherrington, r. r bp. 

of Lincoln. 

Prqjyman, Richard, prec. and can. res. of Lincoln; Middleton Stonry, 
t. Walgravc, r. with Hanning lory v. bp. of Lincoln. Wrough- 
ton, r. bp. of Winton. 

Having, at page 27, noticed the numerous ecclesiastical emoluments of the 
Piefymang, we shall only give some account of the rise of tjie bishop, to whom 
the family is indebted for its preferments. Tomline, ^formerly Pretyman, the 
late bishop of Winchester, was the son of a tradesman'at Bury St. Kdmund’s, 
ar the grammar-school of which town be and Jjis brother, Dr. John Prelynnvi, 
the arclfflcacon of Lineolu, received the elements of their education; after 
whit h tliey removed to Cambridge. The Bishop was distinguished at the 
university as a good classical scholar and expert arithmetician. Having the 
gootl fortune to become tutor to “ the Heaven-born* minister,” he soon ex¬ 
perienced tlie patronage of his pupil, who appointed him his private s*jfretary, 
and gave Ifim a prehendal stall in the church of St*Peter, Westminster. In 
1787 lie was made bishop of Lincoln, to which preferment was added the 
deanery of St. Paul’s; andxm the death of Dr. Randolph, he was*offered the 
See of London, hut that dignity he declined, from an expectation of something 
more substantial, in which calculation lie was not disappointed; fon on the 
death of Drnwnlow North, lie obtained the rich Sec of Winchester, the summum 
Imnum of episcopal ambition. 

Price, Morgan, Knebworth, r. Lctchworth, r. R. W. Lytton. llan- 
gedwyn, c. sir W. W. Wynne. Tallachdu, r. Parson Griffiths. 
Proby, Charles, can. of Windsor; Tacljjhrook Bishops, v. Lichfield" 
Cath. Twickenham, v. cl. and can. of Windsor. Wltddrsden, 
3rd Port, r. duke Marlborough. * 

Probyn, John, archdn. of Llandaff; Abbenhall, r. E. I'robyn. Ma- 
• them, v. with Cacrwcnt, v. jirclidn. of Llandaff. 

J’roctor, Joseph, D.D. preb. of Norwich; Coningtou, r. Gilding 
Steeping, r. J. Heathcote.* 
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Prosser, Richard, D.D. preb.6f Durham, r '. 

Radcliffe, John, Doddington, x. Teynham, x. archdn. of Cant. Lime- 

house, r. Brazenose Coll., , ~ . cy 

V. B. Cmm Aa&tmll, y-ChmlCoB. Grmt - 

Mi,,. «>• cfCh.'teHm*, iMnUmf. r. St 
Bart. Hospital. Witchom, x. d. md c. of Fix. , r > 

Randolph, J. H. pro b. of St. Paul’s; -»«>*«« Goggles, r.lord Chan. 

Fobbing, r. the King. Nothall, v. bp. of London. 

Randolph, T.-preb. of St. Paul’s, and - chap, to the King; Gteat Hifrtfr 
ham ,' r. and Little Hgdliam, c. bj>. of Loncjpn. ___ 

Raymond, Oliver, Belcluimp Walters, v. rtu'tA Bulmcr, xf^Middle- 
ton, r. Trustees of S. R. Raymond. 

Rennell, Thomas, D.D. dn. of Winchester, prob. of St. Paul's. Bar¬ 
ton Stacey, v. dn. and ch. of Winton. 


The prebend was resigned to Dr. Rennell, by his fattier, on hfs obtaining a 
fellowship in the university. Having obtained the patronage of the Grenvilles, 
he was presented to a living in the city, and, in 1798, was made master of (tie 
Temple. On the death of Dr. Holmes he was presented to the deanery of Win¬ 
chester. The deun married a daughter of judge Blackstonc, by whom he has a' 
sou, who is also in the church. He was suspected of being concerned in a 
foolish book, called the Pursuits tjf Literature, but this cha'rge he publicly dis- 
arowed. ,lle is the author of several political sermons, one delivered in Win¬ 
chester cathedral, in 179S, on the Violence and Wood Guiltiness of the Preach 
Revolution ; another thanksgiving sermon for the. success of his majesty's arms, 
preached before the Collective Wisdom, 1798. M e mention these forgotten 
squilis, thinking they may afford a Lint to spiritual aspirants, who may seek to 
at*il themselves of passing events, by serving up an rechauffe the labours of the 
venerable dean. ’ 


Rice, lion. E, dn. of Gloucester, and precentor of York-. Great Ris-, 
sington, r. lord Jjynevor. Oddinglon, r. precentor of York. 
Brother of lord Dynevor, and hrotlier-in-lavvyif the Markhams. 

Richards, Charles, preb. of Winton. Chale, r. Incumbent. Winches¬ 
ter, St. Bartholomew, v. the King. ‘ 

Richardson, J. vie. cljpr. of York. Cramhe, v. Huttons Amho, p. c. 
aim. of York. Fryston Ferry, v. vie. chor. of York, llcslington, 
X. Huntington, x, York Catli. 

Rodney, hon. Sph’nccr, New Romney, v. All souls Coll. Swarraton, 
r. A.‘Baring, M.P. Wonstow, v, T. Swines ton. 

1 Brother of lord Rodney, a pensioner; another brother vicar of Eye, of which 
the lord Chancellor is patron. 

Roles, William, Raunds, v. Upton Lovcl, r. Sharncot, r. lord Chan. 
Rolft; Roboft, Caldecot, r. Mrs. Tynte. Cockley Clcy, r. R. Dash- 
wood. Hcmpnall, v. John T. Mott. Yaxley, r. Thurgarton, r. 
w hp. of Norwich. r 

Rooko, Oeotge, Wolford, v. with Burmhglon, c. Woolvercof, c. Mer¬ 
ton Goll. Yardley Hastings, r. marquis Northampton. 

Rowley, Joshua, East Bergholt, r. with Brentham, r. Incumbent. 

Stoic by Nayland, r. sir W. Rowley, 

Royle, James, Islington , v. the Kin^. Stanfield , r. rev. W. New- 
* tome. Werchum, p. c. with Wrulton, c. Edw. W. Pratt. 
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Rycroft, Henry, pret. of Lincoln. Grectham, r. Muniby, v. bp. of 
. • Lincoln. , 

‘Ryder, hon. Henry, D.D. bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, with Pitch- 
ley, r. annexed, »and prebendary o, Westminster. 

Brother of lord Harmwby, and uncle of lord Sandon, M.P. late secretary to the 
India Board. The prelate was raised to the see of Gloucester on the translation 
of Hunting ford to the neighbouring bishopric of Hereford, from which Laxmore 
had been reiswcd to St. Asaph. It is necessary to attend to these translations, 
as they afford an important key in the disposal of patronage; the successive 
‘.•pfljoves of bishops and dignitaries generally being indicated by trails of rela¬ 
tion^ left behind in poj^ession of the most valuable preferments. * 

SandifoW, P., D.D. Ashbury* r. bp. of Bath. Fulmodeston, f. with 
Croxton, v. Corpus Christi Coll. Newton in the Isle, r. bp. of 
Ely. . 

Sargent, .1. Graffham, r. Woolavington, t. with Punton, v. J. Sar-* 
gent, esq. 

Savory, Samuel H. Barmer, c. earl Oxford. HouzJtton-in-the-IIole, 

* v. marquis Cliolmondoly. Twyford, r. G. Thomas. 

• Scale, ,1. B., D.D. Anstyc, r. Canib. Stisted, r. abp. Cant. Wil- 
lingale Spain, r. bp. of London. 

Simms, W. Eratl, Nay land, c. sir W. Rowley. Santon Downham, 
p. c. lord Oadogan. % West Bcrgholt, r. W. Fisher. Wkst Toft, 
r. J. Mosely. 

Siiypson ,T. Boynton, v. Carnaby, v. Fraisthorpe, c. sir G. Strickland. 

A tiborn, p. c. dn. of York. # 

Singleton, Thomas, archdn. of Northumberland with Elsdon, r. an¬ 
nexed, preh. of Worcester. 

"Skurray, Francis, Horningham, p. and p. c. dn. of Sarum. Lnlling- 
ton, r. marq. Bath. Winterbourne Abba%, r. and Sleepleton, 
r. Lincoln Coll. Oxon., 

SIaney,»Richard, Kemburton, r. with Sutton Maddoch, v. P. llrougli- 
ton. Penkridge, p. c .'with Coppenlw.ll Hay, c. Dunston, c. and 
Woodbaslon , c. sir E. Lyttleton. t 

Slcath, .lohn, D.D. head master of St. Paul’s School, preb. of St. Paul’s, 
and "chaplain to the King. , ** 

As Dr. Sleatb is high master of St. Paul’s school, we cabnot help adverting 
to tlie abuses in the management bv the Mercer's company of that munificent 
inundation of dean Colet. The landed revenues of the school amount to upwards 
ot £00tm per annum ; and by tlie aid of sundry outgoings in dinners,»eommit- 
lees, pensions, repairs, gratuities, and medals, it is contrived that the expendi¬ 
ture shall neaily equal the mromo. It is now admitted, the charity was 
intended for all who could avail themselves of it, whether rich or poor • why 
then should the benefits of so wealthy n foundation, situated in the rentre*of the 
metropolis, be-limited to the precise number of 153 scholars? The company are 
invested with full authority to modify the statytes of the school, as the changes" 

«'f the times may require. When the number 153 was fixed, tlie interne of the 
foundation was not onc-fiftieiii part of its prJscnt amount, and that number was 
lived solely from a superstitious notion of tho founder.* 

Hut if the company are scrupulous about violating the ordinances of dean 
< 0 H it is shange they have sdready.violated so many. The dean ordained 

* Account of i’ublie Charities, abridged from the Commissioners’ Reports, 
with Notes and Comments, by tlqj Editor of the <* Cabinet Lawyer,’' p.15. 
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that, every morning, the children should be at the school by seven o'clock; 
that, thrice every day, prostrate, they should say •ibeir prayers, 
t'hilderraas-day, they should “come to Paule Church ami near the ChtMe 
JHshop'a sermon, and after be at the high-mass.” Are these things observed ? 

The statutes of St. Paul's school are venerated in tin same way, we suspect, 
as those of the colleges of Eton and W incheslcr; just as much of them is ob¬ 
served as suits the interest of those having the management, the re3t is given to 
the winds. On this principle the high-master’^ salary of a mark a week is in¬ 
terpreted to mean £(>13 per annum, besides gratuities; and the surmaster’s 
salary of 0*. 8d. a week £300 per annum. From what part of the ordinances 
the annual gold medal to the accountant-Slirveyor, or the fee of one'guinea jjur 
attendance Vn committees is derived, we have not been able to discover. * 

From the evidence of the high-master, Di. Sleath, if appears, thfrmhildren 
mostly Delong to the clergy, the professional gentlemen, and medical men in 
the neighbourhood, and to gentlemen in Doctors’ Commons. It has been sug¬ 
gested the instruction of the school should embrace reading, writing, and 
• mathematics, but wc have not heard this plan has been adopted. There cer¬ 
tainly appears no just reason why the education of the school shopld be limited 
to the acquirement of Latin and Greek. Dean Colet contemplated no Buch 
restriction when he said, “ desiring nothyngc more thanne education and bring¬ 
ing uppe children in good manners and literature.” Without deviating from the 
literal expression, education might be interpreted to include many other, 
branches of knowledge beside an acquaintance with the learned languages. 

The profusion in the expenditure of the“school is wholly indefensible. There 
can be no doubt but the same number of boys might be taught Latin and Greek 
at a much/ess sum than was paid in pension to the late high-master ; but it is 
mostly thus in foundations under the management of corporate bodies; no 
efforts to economize or to multiply the objects of the charity. If there be a 
surplus revenue it is sure to be exhausted in the expenses of committees, )hw- 
agency, and surveyors’ charges ; is- extra repairs and improvements ; in osten¬ 
tatious buildings; in luxurious feasting for the parlies and their friends ; and 
in pensions and gratuities. I’here is never too much—generally too little, and 
the charity in debt. 

Smith, S., D.l). dn. pf Christchurch, preb. of York. Davcntry, p. c. 

Dry Drayton, r. Oxon. r 

Srtiith, Sidney, preb. of Bristol, and canon res. of St. Paul’s. FqsIou, r. 

lord chan. Londesboro’, I. duke of Devonshire. 

Somerset, lord Wm. preb. of Bristol. .Crick Low cl, r. Llangaltoc.lt, r. 

with Lonelly and Llnngennett, e.duke Beaufort. 

Sparkef Bowycr Edwaijd, D.D. bishop of lily; consecrated<bishop of 
Chester, 180!). 

Sparke, J.‘ H. preb. and chan, of the diocese of Ely. Levcrington, r. 

. with Parson Drove, c. Littlebury, sinecure, r. bp. of Ely. 

Son of the preceding ; the father had the good fortune to become tutor to 
the duke, of Rutland, and his advancement followed of course. From the 
deanery of lirylol he was raised to the see of Chester ; and, on the death of 
Dr. Ditmpicr, removed to the valuable sec of Ely. Resides an immense revenue 
and numerous cathedra) appointments, lie has one hundred and eight livings in 
J'is gift.’ For an account ol the preferments the rev. prelate has heaped on his 
family see 25. 


Spooner, William, archdn. of Coventry, prek of Lichfield. Acle, r. 

lord Calthorpe. Elmdon, r. L. Spooner. 

Spry, J. Hume, D.D. preb. of Canterbury. Hanbury, v. bp. Lich. 

J nd Cov. St. Marylebone, r. the King. 

;ommissioners of woods and forests purchased of the duke of Portland 
the advowsuu of the opulent and populous parish of Mary-le-bonc, out ol the 
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produce of the crown lands, for £40,000; this was considered less than the 
•value but his grace was Content to make a sacrifice, rather than the patronage 
dfs!r important a.district should fail into the hands of dissenters. 

Stabback, William, Eagt Anstye, r. corjl. of Exeter. St. Stephen, r. 

bp. of Exeter. Sancread, v. (In. and ch. of Exon. • 

Stanhope, lion. F. H. R. St. Butyan, d. and r. with St. Levan, c. the 
King. Cattan, r. Wressle, v. lord F.gremont. 

Stawell, Win! "M. Creacombe, r. rev. W. Karslake. Filleigh, r. with 
East Bu.ckland„T. earl Fortascue. High-Bickington, r. rev. W. 

'Stawell. ^ • 

Stevens,^Robert, D.D. dn. of RoShestcr, preb! of Lincoln. West* Far- 
leigh, v. dn. and ch. of Rochester. 

Stopford, hon. R. B. preb. of Hereford, can. of Windsor, chap, in ord. to 
• H. M. Barton Seagrave, r. duke Buccleugh. 

Strong, Philip, Aston Abbots, v. lord Chesterfield. Colchester, St. 

Michael, Mile End, r. My land, r. countess de Grey. 

Stflbbin, N. J. Higham, v. Ojftori, r. with Little Bricet, c. Somers- 
, ham, r. Trustees. 

St. John, J. F. preb. of Worcester; Chaddesd'n, c. H. Gilbert. 
Powich, v. Seecrnstoke, r. lord Coventry. Spondon, v. with 
Locker, c. and Standlry, c. D. W. Lowe. , 

Sumner, C. II. V. Farmborough, r. G. H. Sumner. Newdigate ,r. 

lord chan. Newington Batts, Trinity, c. rec. of Newington. 
Sumuer, Charles Rich. J).D. bishop of Winchester, sub-dean of Canter¬ 
bury, prelato of the order of the garter, and visitor of Winchester 
College. ’ * 

, The right rev. prelate being visitor of Winchester College it may not be im- 
, proper In call the attention of liis lordship to the abuses whfch have crept into 
the foundation, and w Inch in the exercise of his power oftinspeelion and super¬ 
intendence lie nmy have authority to reform. The college was founded l>v 
William irf Wykhain, in the fourteenth century, And, like that of Eton, intended 
for the education of seventy “ pofir and indigent scholars.” So careful was the 
founder to coniine the benefits of his institution entirely to the poor, that the boys, 

" In u i hey attain the age of fifteen, solemnly swear tin*; have not three pounds 
si. r shillings a year to spend; and it is expressly ordered, if ever any scholar 
come into life possession of property to the amount live pounds a y&tr, fie 
sln il he expelled. Tlie management of the college is vestetWn the warden, the 
bishop of Hereford, and ten jeverend divines, termed “ fellows,” subject to the 
visitation of the bishop of Winchester. The warden, fellows, and scholars, all 
swear to observe the statutes, “ according to their plain, literal, grammatical' 
sense and understanding.” Peculiar privileges are secured to the founder’s kin, 
ten or twelve of whom were lately upon the foundation. The revenue of the 
college amounts to about £14,000, and the expenditure to £ll,00<^ The value 
of a fellowship, according to the evidence of Mr. Williams, is four oi« fi\e 
hundred pounds a year, with meat and drink gratis in the college ; also the use 
of knives, forks, plates, and as many church livings us they can obtain.* The 
emoluments of a warden are double those of a fcllftw, with travelling expanses, tec. 
The scholars are chosen yearly, by six elector!*; their ordinary fare isjiread and 
butter to breakfast: beef, bread, and cheese to dinner; mutton. Bread, and 
cheese to supper, with beer at every meal. They have no spoons, knives, nor 
lurks; nor vegetables of any sort, allowed Inj the statutes, but they have salt and 
wooden trenchers found, and one gown is given annually to each scholar for 
clothing. The allowance for the susAentation of the boys may be varied iStrei- 
alily to the statutes, according to the price of corn and provisions. * 

Such'We collect from the Third Report of the Education Committee, to he the 
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history and nature of this foundation, which has beat very strangely perverted 
and abused. First, instead of the scholars being “ poor and indigent,” they are 
all children of opulent persona; some, we suspect, ot,noble families, who, at, r thc 
time they solemnly swear they hav? not three pounds six shillingh a year to spend, 
are paying ten guineas a year to the masters, and the average of their other 
expenses exceeim fifty. By a liberal translation ol the warden, who has sworn 
to observe the statutes according to their and grammatical settse, one hundred 

shillings are considered equal to £60 : IS : 4 V It is strictly enjoined that no 
boy shall be admitted above twelve years of age. This is whq/(v disregarded. 
The incomes of the fellowships are augmented to four or five hundred pounds 
a year, by a liberal interpretation of the term describing their money payments 
while theMrictest construction is adopted towards the scholars and founder’s 
tin ; the latter continuing only to receive their old stnmtable allowquee of forty 
shillings a year. Thus, too, while the scholars are refused the convenience of 
knives, forks, spoons, plates, &c. on the ground that such articles of furniture 
were unknown in the time of IVilliam of W’ykham, the fellows are allowed those 
accommodations, although the fellowships were endowed kt the same early 
period. That a surplus revenue of three or four thousand pounds may be 
divided betwixt the warden and fellows, the parents of the scholars pay 
between sixty and seventy pounds a year for (heir education j although it was 
intended by the founder they should be instructed and maintained gratuitously. 

During the inquiries of the Education Committee, a singular sort of delicacv 
was manifested by the heads of this college to screen the abuses of Ibe institution 
from investigation. They affected to be Extremely willing tp give every possible 
information relative to the college; but unfortunately they had sworn, conform¬ 
ably to the statutes, not to disclose the private affairs of the college; and until 
their scruples relative to this moral and religious 'obligation wei e removed, they 
could not, lorsooth, submit their concerns to the investigation of the commtttee. 
Now, this would have been all well enough, bad it not been notorious tbftt the 
warden and follows, on every occasion, when it suited their interest, had show n 
the greatest contempt both for the oaths and ordinances of the founder; nay, with 
so little respect had these precious relics been treated by the reverend hypocrites, 
wiio affected to be suddenly seized with a profound veneration for them, that 
they had been left' exposed to the boys of the school, who scrawled upon them 
whatever nonsense tltfey pleased. But the truth is, they wished to avoid in¬ 
quiry,—as well they might; and they attempted to play oil'the same urtitice on 
the committee, in the construction of the statutes, which enubied tlmnuto deprive 
the scholars of knives, forkB, vegetables, and the kinsmen of the founder ol their 
^yearly incomes. 

Sumner, John Bird,* - D.D. bishop of Chester, with Wuvcrton, r. an¬ 
nexed, preb. of Durham. 

Surtees, J. prelk of Bristol; Banham, r. The King. Bristol, St. 
Augustine, v. and St. Mark, c. lord, Chanc. Taverham, 1st 
anil fid Mediety, r. bp. Norwich and Mrs. Branthwayte alt. 
Brother-in-law of lord Eldon. For another brother-in-law of the ex-chan¬ 
cellor see M. V. Surtees, List if Places. 

Sutton, Chyrlos, D.D. Aldehurgh , r. duke Norfolk. Holme (near the 
* Sea) v. with Bishops Thornkam, v. bp. of Norwich. Norwich, 
St. Geo. Tombla, r. bp. of Ely. 

Sutton,L. one of the six? preach, of Canterbury, and chaplain to the 
House of Commons; High Balden, r. St. Peter’s, v. abp. of Cant. 
Sutton, Robert, preb. of Ripon; Fulfont, c. York, St. Michael in 
Spurrier Gate, alias St. Michael at Oustbridge, r. lord Chan. 
Sutton, T. M. preb. of Westminster, and chaplain to the House of 
f Commons; Great Chart, r. Turstull, r. abp. of Cant. 

Other Suttons are in the church, with one or two livings. Most of them, hut 
we cannot discover Ijow many, are related to the late primate Sutton, whose 
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mode of disposing of chusck patronage lias been ’described, page 26. The arch- 
Jiishop, like many other voile persons, was indebted for his education to the 
Chatter House, which opulent foundation was intended only for the ‘‘main- 
finance and education of poore children,” and “the relief of poore, fatherless, 
decrepit, aged, sick, infiriji, and impotent pewons.” On entering holy orders, 
his grace obtained some ecclesiastical preferment, and soon aftea, by his affinity 
to the Rutland family, was raised to the seo of Norwich, with which dignity he 
was permitted to hold the deanery*of Windsor. On the death of archbishop 
Moore, in 1804, his lordship, by the speeial favour of George Ill., was elevated 
to the primacy. It is obsprvable that a short time before the following panegyric 
gu his grace appeared hi the Pursuit of Literature, a work ascribed to Mr. 
Mathias, privy clerk tafqueen Charlotte:—“lie is a prelate whos# amiable 
demeanoqr, useful learn Rig, and conciliating habits of life, particularly recom¬ 
mend his episcopal character. No man appears to me sp peculiarly marked out 
for the highest dignity of the church, sedc vacante, as Dr. Sbiton.” This puff 
direct, and the writer, availing himself of those opportunites which his situa- 
tiqp afforded, is supposed to have materially contributed to the sudden exalta¬ 
tion of the archbishop. The patronage of the archbishopric is 131 livings, an 
archdeaconry, and three prebends. Out of this fund his grace was enabled to 
provide comfortably for bis numerous offspring. 

Sufitinson, C. preb. of Hereford; Clunn, v. with Bcttws, c. Edgton, 
. c. Hammer Waterdine, c. antj, Shipton, c. earl Powis. 

Swan, Francis, Kirton, v. with Brpthertoft, c. Mercers’ Comp. Lond. 
Lincoln, St. Vet. Arc. r. and at Goats, p. c. Prebendary. Win¬ 
tering ham, r. rev. J. L. Saville. , 

Tantjueray, Edward, Ridgmont, v. Sequest. Tampsford, r. tho 
^King. Tingrith, r. Mr. Treven. 

Taylor, C. D.D. preb. of Hereford anjl clianc. of'the dio. Hereford; 
Madley, v. with Tibberton'c. Stanton, St. Michael, v. dn. and 
ch. Hereford. 

Tempter, G. H. preb. of Wells; Shapwick, v. lncujnbent. Thorn- 
ford, r. Mrs. Sampson. 

Tennyson, G. D.D. Rcnninyworth, r. R. Ainstie. Great Grimsby, 
St.sJamrs, v. and St. Mary. v. G. ft. Heneage. Somcrsby, t. 
It. Burton. * * 

Thackeray, .1. It. Downham Market, r. Miss Flunks. Hadley, d. J. 

Penny. Wiygenhall, St. Mary Magdalen, v. Mrs. Gorfortb. 
Thompson,* John B. Luddcsdown, r. rev. Dr. {t. Thonijison. Shrop- 
ham, v. Corp. of Norwich. Thompson, c. S. ffethersett. 
Thornhill, John, CochJicM, r. Slgindrop, r. marquis Cleveland. Mid¬ 
dleton in Tccsdale, r. the King. 

Thorpe, C. archdeacon of Durham ; vice Prosser, resigned. 1 
Thurlow, EdwardS. preb. of Norwich; Eastwn, r. Stamfordham, v. 
lord Chano. Houghton-le-Spring, r. bp. of Durham* 

Three more Thurlows in the church, one a pluralist. Houghton-lc-Spring, 
next to Brentford, is the. highest valuation in the king’s book, and rated at 
£121. The pedigree of these preferments willsbe seen l»y referring to Thurlow 
in our Place List. f '* 

Thynne, lord John, preb! of Westminster; Backwell, r. 'Kingston 
Devcrill, r. Street, r. with Walton, c. marquis of Bath. 

Third sou of the patron and sou-in-law of the rev. C. C. Beresford. 

Tickell, John A. Castle Acre, v. H. W. Coke. Hempstead, west JJplt, 
v. Wighton, v. dn. and elf. of Norwich. 
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Chester. * Tan^re, r. duko Richmond. 'cftenor, r. 

lord f’A.w. ffexlmru r. kvV/4 Attst, <*. and 

CuLmon. ■ 


Mansefgamayr\ 
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Tretveeke, George, lllogan, r. lord do lhinstanjllc. 

v. ft. Menver, v. sir J. O. Cottereli. / a./ 

Trivet t, W. Art, n , ton, V. Willingtlon, r. Chichester Ca*. 

Surnham, with Penshurst, r. dn. and eh. of Cant. Bradwell, l. 
the King. . , 

Turner, Richard, preb. of Lincoln ; Great Yarmouth, p. c. dn.anii rti. 
of Norwich. Ormeshy, St. Margaret, v. o«rf ft. Michael, v. 
»ciVA Scroteby, c. Swelling, r. Incumbent. 

Turner, Samuel, Attenborough, v. icit/i Bramcote, r. F. Foljanfnc. 
Nettleton, r. rev. W. Jackson, llothuirll, r. lord Middleton, 
Tealby, v. G. Tennyson. 

Turton, Thomas, dn. of Peterborough, preb. of Lirtboln, reg. prof, of 
div 4 Cambridge. Somersham, r. with Coin St. Helen, c. and 
Ptatty, c. annexed; Gimtningham, r. toi'f/t Trunch, r. Catli. Hall, 
Camb. 

Underwood, T. can. res. of Hereford. Lttgwardine, v. with Bartes- 
try, c. Dcwchurch, c. ?fcntlfoid, c. Lttngarrow, c. and St. 
Veep Wennard, cl dn, and cli. of Hereford. 1loss, r. and v. 
bp. of Hereford. 

Van Mildert, W., p.D. bishop of Durham and cuslos rotulorum. 

Vansittart, W., DD. preb. of Carlisle, /u aster of Wigs ton's Hosp. 

*• Leicester. Waltham *Abba$, with Shottcsbrooh, r. A. Van¬ 
sittart. * • 

Vernon-Harcourt, hon. Edward Venables, primate of England, and 
lord almoner to the King. 

Vermm, hon. J. S. V. preb. of Southwell. Barton in Palis, r. abp. 
of York. * 

v crnon, *L. V. chan, of the churchy of York, archdn. of Cleveland. 
Kirby in Cleveland, sinecure, r. Staint on, St. Winifrid, v. 
Stohesley, r. abp. of York. 

Vernon, W. Venables, can, res. of York. Elton, r. Whcldrake, r. 
abp. o£ York. 


Six more Vernons, with valuable preferments. They belong to the family of 
• the arthbishop of York. The Venables are also relations of the archbishop. 
The rightgev. prelate is the younger son of the late lord Vernon by his third 
wife, the suiter of the first lord Hisrcourt. He married a sister of the marquis 
of Stafford, by whom he has several children, all well provided in church and 
state. The first preferment of the bishop was a canonry in Christchurch; he 
was next advanced to the bishopric of Carlisle, on the removal of Rouglhs to 
Salisttfiry; and, m 1807, he succeeded Markhgm in the see of York. The 
pati^Sage of his grace is 80 livings, SO prebends, besides preccntorships and 
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sub-deaconrius. We eahjoin the following estimate of the gleanings of the 
. archbishop and fine sonsaluring his primacy_ 

- ltevenues of the archdiocese, 23 years. £26,000 — 508,000 

Jj. Vernon*, chancellorship, prebend, and two 

rectories, 10 yeyg.'. 3,000 30,000 

W. Vernon, prebend and three rectories, 10 years 2,500 25,000 

C. Vernon, one rectory, 10 yejjrs. 2,000 20,000 

f;. Vernon, chancellor of diocese . 1,800 18JJ0 

E. Vernon\ f registrar of diocese.... . 2,000 . 2000 


£37,900 670,800 


VcvcrSsJlic.ha.rd, So&by, r. lord Hurborough. Stake Albany,r. Wil- 
barston, v. lord Sondes. 

Vcvers, R. W. Coates, v. sequestrated. Marlon, v. bp. of Lincoln. 
SomerskaU, r. lord Chesterfield. 

Vincent, Win. prob. of Chichester, London, Allhallows, Great and 
Less, r. abp of Cant. 

Son of the late I)r. Vincent, head-master of Westminster school, dean of 
Westminster, King’s chaplain, and rector of Allhalloos. The son has appa¬ 
rently succeeded to most of his father’sprefermenls. The doctor w4s patronized 
hy lord Kidmoutb, from whom he received a prebend in the collegiate church of 
II estminstor. He preached and published several loyal sermons, which were 
caicfuily distributed by the Association for the “ Protection of Property," at 
the Crown and Anchor Taveyn. • 

Vivian, J. W., D.D. min. can. of St. Paul’s. London, St. Austin 
• and Sf. Faith, r. Mucking, v. dn. and ch. of St. Paul’s. 
Wakcham, II. Culford, r. with. Ingham, r. and Timwortk, r. bp. 

of Licb. and Cov. > • 

Walker, A. .1. Bishops Stone, r. Llavgua, r. Yazer, v. U. Price. 
VuljKile, Robert, Iituitnjfunn, r. with Manning ton,' r. lord Orford. 

St. Mary-le-bone, Christchurch, d. r. thtfJCing. 

Ward, Wni. D.D. bishop o(*Sodor and Mpn, preb. of Sarum. Great 
Hirkrsley, r. countes%de Grey. ( 

Warneford, S. W., D.D. Burton on the Hill, r. with Moreton in 
Marsh, c. and Lower Slaughter, c. Liddiard Millicent, r. 
rev. Dr. Warneford. 

Warren, 5. dean of Bangor. 

Watson, J. J., D. D. areltdn. of St. Alban’s, preb. of St. Paulis. Digs- 
wcll, r. Incumbent. Hackney, r. S.Tyssen. 

Watson, Richard, preb. of Wells and Llandaff. Dtngestow,*r. witTl 
Tregan, c. arch, and ch. liaudaff. Penrice, v. Undy, v. bp. 
iiandaff. 

Watson, Robert, Barlavington, r. South Bradon, sinecure, rr lord 
P.gremont. Eg dr An, r. Ilardham, r. sir G. F. Goring. 

These Watsons are relicts of the late Dr. Watson, lyshop of Landaff, arch¬ 
deaeon of Kly, rector of Knoptoft, professor of divinity in Cambridge, with the 
rectory of Snmcrsham, in lUinlingdonshirr,*anuexcd. The bishop had been 
tutor to the late duke of Rutland, who gave him the rectory of Knoptoft, and 
next exerted his influence for his advancement to the. bishopric of LandaC 
Heft- the prelate became stationary: bis politics did not exactly accord with 
the Toryism of George III., and the doctrines advanced by him in the dljperi- 
oan war* and durinir the French Revolution, nrevenfed 1,U ii-nndatioAtn 
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cupidity, howeror, appear to lave been 
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richer see. Neither his ambition nor c 
less than those of his brethren In the Z, l.ees. sufficiently . 

son, he complains bitterly tha JL erous pre f enn( . n ts mentioned. He also 
rewarded, though possessed of % “ , ,. ? declaring that they “ sacri 
declaims lustily against the statesmen of his time, ?Mi 1( r . 


^Tir^b^nciples,oprivate e 

wSkSM,"“iL cm. of St. M. WmtMr. id Vlnd.cc. 

Kensiuorth, v. da. find cun. ofbt. Pauls. J - 

One might exhibit a curiona and authentie account Of the privafehistory of 
thi? minor canon of three churches; but we wish to avoid personal details 
relative to the clergy. First, because to enter into the puvate history of tin 
clergy would far exceed our limits. Secondly, because we had not materials 
for so doing, unless we chose to rely on reports and statements which we had 
no means of verifying. Lastly, and this is our principal reason, the best au¬ 
thenticated private details serve only to expose individuals, not the system; 
whereas our object has constantly been to expose the system, not the individuals 
composing it. As a body, no doubt the clergy have improved in external df- 
meanor as well as other classes of the community. Modern manners do not 
sanction the gross vices which were conimon forty or fifty years ago; and for 
sake of social intercourse the priesthood'have found it necessary to ronlonn to 
the altered fashion of the times. The clergy, therefore, do not frequently conic 
intoxicated to church, nor reel into the streets in open day-light: still some of 
them, according to Mr. Beverly, continue addicted to hard drinking. “ 1 have 
been acquainted,” says he, “with drunken clergymen at Cambridge, and the 
intoxication of one, in particular, was so remarkable, that I have often wan¬ 
dered how he was able to clear hisjhead for the Sunday morning’s duty, after 
the Saturday night’s debauch. 1 state it also as a notorious fact, that at the 
presenrtnoment there are priests in that University remarkable for their intem¬ 
perate habits. There was in existence, within these live years, a clerical club,, 
consisting of not mbre than six members, who used to meet at a tavern every’ 
Sunday evening, after tjteir days’ labours, and indulge in computations worthy 
of the hard-drinking parsons of Queen Anne’s rqign.” 

Webber, Charles, archdn. anttcan. res. of Chichester. Amportfv. with 
Appleshaw, c. dn. and ch. of Chichester. 

Webber, E. Bathealtcn, r. bp. of Bath. Runnington, r. the King’. 

Thorne, St. Margaret, c. archdn. of Taunton. 

Webber, James, preb. of Westminster, dn. of Ripon. Kifkham, v. 
Christ Church, Oxon, Westminster, St. Marg. r. dn. and ch. of 
Westminster. • ‘ 

Welby, John Earle. Haceby, r. W.G. Wolby. Harston, r. the King. 
Stroxton, r. sir J. E. Welby. West Allington, x. dn. and ch. of 
Exon. 

Welfii'f, Wil&am, D.D. prob. of Canterbury. Elmstead, v. Hasting - 
leigh, x. abp. of Cant. Ticehurst, v. dn. and ch. of Cant. 

•Wellesley, hon. G. V,. D.D.,web. of Durham, chap, in ord. to H. M. 
Bishop’s Wearmouth, r. ^p. of Durham. Chelsea, r. lord Ca- 
dogaiT Therjicld, r. dn. and ch. of St.'Paul’s. 


Brother of lady Ann Culling Smith, and the Duke of Wellington, whom see 
in our Place Lot. 

WelJfrGeorge, preb. of Chichester'; Billinghurst, v. sir H. Goring. 
Wilson, x. C. Goring. ' 
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Wesfcombe, Thomas/min. can. of Winton. Preston, Cawlovcr, v. 

• , with Nuth/i, e. Tin. and eh. of Winton. Winchester, St. Peter 
'• * Stoke, r.noil h St .'John, r. lord Chau. 

W o.'ton, C. P. Melton /loss, p. e. Prebendary, lbteltland, r. with 
Fur forth, r. mid Marrlcn Well, c. lord Yarborough. Smnerby, 
r. vnth Jiiiijcinhrh;/, r. tl if King. ‘ . 

Wrthcivll, Henry, urchin. of Hereford arul preb of Gloucester. Aent- 
c/curc/T, f. the Iking- Kna/stone, v. dn. of Hereford. 

• Whichcotc, Fnnris, 7lsirarM//, *r. Dei-piny, St. James, v. Swarhij, 

•v. sir T. Whichiyto. * 

W’liinfieJft', H. Baff/esi/oii, r. ’with Potsyrove, r. sir G. P. Turner. 

Tyrinc/ham, r. with Fi/yracr, r. Win. Prard. 

Windier, R. T. nreb. of Wells. Ikhester, r. Ycovilfon , r. bp. of Bath. 
Whistler, W. VV. Hastings, All Saints, r. and St. Clements, r. sir 
O. Webster. Newiimher, r. N. Nownbam. 

W hifeombe, Francis. Ferrhuj, v. Prebendary. Lodsu-orlh, c. S. VV. 

• Poyntz. Staiilakc. r. Magdalen Coll. 

bite, JTenrv. vie. of Lichfield Ojth. Chehsca, v. Dilhorn. v. Fid- 
v-nrr Pipe, c. dn. and eh. of jLiehfield. 

W fiittiiiirham, P.fttl, uiin. can. of Norwich. Mitrlham, v. Norwich, 

St. Sacioitr, r. Scdijford, v. dn. and eh. of Norwich. , 

W iilb.im, Jhonias, preb. of Harnra. North New hi ij ton, v. with Little 
. h "Oj/G c. preb. of Surum Cath. Yalion, v. with Kcmi, c. preb. 
or Yatton. 1 

Wilkins, G., D.l). pieb. id Southwell* l.medham, v. Nottiiiahmn, 
i t. Mary, v. and St. Paul, c.. SnriUon, p. e. Earl Manvers. 

II ini/, r. lord ('ban. , 

Wilbmson, W. F. East Ilmlinij, r . W. F. Wilkinson. North Will- 
snani, v. with Antimjhym, St. Manjarct, r. Queen’s Coll. Cam. 
S°* w tch, St. Heneilu l, e. and St. Itaurciicc. r. Parishioners. ’* 
Wilkinson, M. W. HansvoMc, r. with VitchcQmhc, r. Mrs. Parnell. 

ISdymme, r. (1. St. Wilson, ('let/, r. lord Chan. 

Willoughby, H. P. Birthorpc, r. Bim/ihorpe, e. lord Chilli. 

Wingfield,. Thomas, Staple ford, v. Tcijh, r. l. V d Harboiough/JVcA- 
r> cmo/e, r. J. Wingfield. * 

W’mtle Robert, preb. of- St. Pgul’s. Coni/dim Beauchamp, r. Mr. 

" right. Cnlham, v. bp. of Oxford. * • 

Wod,-bouse, lion. A. _ 1 hxton, r. East and West Lcxhnm, r. with 
Life hit US' i. Kimberley , v. with Barnham Brvom. r. lord 
NV (Niolionse. t 


W’odeliouse, 0 N. preb. of Norwich. Gcldestone, r. lord Chan. 
Mnniunjthorpc, r. the King. . 

Wodchouso Thomas, can. res. of Wells/ Norton, r. Stourr.nutli, r 
bp. ol Rochester. . • , 

W"del,ouse, him. W. Carlton Forchoe, r. lord Wodchouse. lhnqham 
,r. hafmonth, r. lion, mid rev. W. Wodehouse. 


'J lie lion, and rev. A. A* odehoiise, who 
the sun ol lord \\ odehoiiso, (lie imtftm, 


has foiu urtories ami a>ican*r^ is 
ami son-in-law of sn T. Heaiiclmup- 
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Proctor. W. Wodeboase is anolhe r 

family are well provided in church or state, but a notice oi ««< „ 

wZC*T£t Bridge, f .ter, x. mth cUlton Trinity, r.*fc* 

Wood?’George? Conn. St. liumbold, r. Dorchester, Trinity, v. 

Shaftesbury, St. Rumbold, r. Joifl Shaftesbury. 

Wood; J.', D.D. dean of Ely. Freshwatcf, r. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Wood, Peter, preb. of Chichester. Broudwaterh r. Rusper, r. Mr. 

Wood. ' * f . 

Worsiey,* Ralph, sub-dean of Ripon., Finching, r. bp. of London. 
Lit tic Ponton, r. rev. Dr. Dowdesweli. 


Woodcock, II. pre.b. «f Sarum, can. of Christ Church. Longpnrish, 
or Middleton Prebend, lady Churchill. Mtchaplmarsh, r. bp. 
of Winton. 


Woodhousp, .). 0. dn. of Lichfield and Coventry. 

"Woodward, W. P. preb. of Chichester. Plumpion, r. Mrs. Woodward. 

Tl'est Grin stead, r. Mr. Woodward. 

WooJcoinbe, Henry, Ashbury, r. the King-. High Hampton, r. J. M. 

Wooleombe. Pi/luton, r. W. Helgar. 

Worsiey, H., D.D. Gatcomb, r. Mr. Campbell, 'lit. Lawrence, r. 

lion# C. A. Pelham. Woolvcrton, r. Megsrs. li. and J. Clarke. 
Wrangham, Francis, archdn. of East Riding of York and preb. of Ymk 
and Chester. Dudlcston, r. dn. and cli. of Chester. Hunmani.y, 
x.with Fordon, c. Muslor^, v. H.S. Osbaldcston. 

Wrench, J. (}., D.C.L. Blukcney, c. Haberdashers’ Comp. London. 

Salelivrst, v. S. Micklethwait. Slowfing, r. rev. Dr. Wrench. 
Wrey, B. W. Coinbintcnhcud, r. Tawstoch, r. Temple Imp. c. sir 15. 
Wrcv. _• 


Wright, Thomas, East Claydon, v. Middle, r. and Steeple, v. Mr. 

Vacknell. 4 1 

Wyudham, T. T., D.p. Ihnton Admiral, p. c. G. J. Topps. Mrl- 
eombe, r. with tfudipule, c. W. Wyndham. Pimpcrne, r. lord 
Rivers. 


Yongf * Denj's, East Anthony, v. R. Carewe. Hist Put fold, r. lord 
Clintpn. Wfillovghton, v. King’s Coll, and lord Scarborough, alt. 
Yonge, James, Coc.kington, ,c. Tonmohani, c. rev. R. Alalloek. 
*" Stock try Pomeroy, r. bp. of Exeter. 

Yonge, William, Chan, of d. of Norwich. Hillburgh, r. earl Nelson. 
Swaffhiun, x.with Thuxlon, r. bp. of Norwich. 

Several inert. Tongcs in the clmicli. The) are, by maniage, relations of carl 
Jielson, prebendAry of Canterbury, and a pensioner to the amount of £3000 per 
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: ’* ALVA'noy of ski* and dignities in tiif. king’s book. 
Tnr nuly authentic returriiof the amount of church revenues is the Valor Eccle¬ 
siastics, of tli« time of Henry VI II. This document is incomplete even for the 
period it was obtained, many deanefies and ecclesiastical dignities harin^/ieen 
omitted; and jtjs still less applicable to the present, owing to the vast alteration 
in the value of land anufjithe. Still it is the only authentic basis for estimating 
the v:tlue of sees and dt nities; and, aided by information from othjr sources, 
we may fvtn an estimate of the inomnes of tlie bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
precentors, chancellors, and other cathedral and diocesan officials. * 

In the parliamentary session of 1830, l)r. Lnshington admitted the income of 
the See of Canterbury amounted to £32,000, and the bishop of London admitted his 
income amounted to about £15.000. Thus it appears from the subjoined table of 
the valuations in Liber Itegis that these sees have increased in value twelve and 
fourteen fold. The revenues ot other sees and dignities being derived from 
Simrces similar to those of Canterbury and London, the incomes of any of the 
hishopiies, dignities, and offices in the’subjoined statement may lie calculated 
to I-ii'-e augmented in a similar ratio. In some instances we have only been able 
to iiiscit the year when the dainty was received by the present posseSsor; the 
value nut being relumed in the King’s Book. 

Iffliitrchmen demur to our mode of calculating their incomes, our reply is— 
let us have an authentic and authorised rctnfti of the amount of ecclesiastical 
i et enues. Tilt then we must depend on collateral add inferential evidenef. 


King's Jlook. 

tfaitifrfmry: 

tielihiihop.£2082 2 

Dean . 1827 

WIidiMcon. 103 1 10 

V rein'Hilaries. 

W'm. WHlitt*.1780 

<si*o. Moore* . .171).'/ 

('has. Norris. .. .171)9 

Karl No Ison .180* 

Kol>f. Moore ..1804 

U alt. lirmvn.1801 

J. K. Ilosnntcn.1822 

Arrlnln. C roft .182:3 

W . F. liaylay.1820 

John liuse'll..1827 

.1. H nine Spry .I82S 

John Pool .1828 

Yorfe: 

Archbishop. 1010 0 0 

Demit.. 308 10 T 

Chancellor of the Church 85 0 8 

l’recentor. 00 4 2 


King's Bonk. 

8ub-(leifn. £50 It 

hucceiflor. 8 0 

Anltdcitcum. 

Bold. MarMiant. 00 3 I 

Kras. Wgingham. 02 11 7 

L. l er. llaicimrt. 30*1) 10 

Wm. Barrow 01 010 

Canons Hesidcnliuuj'. 

Archdeacon Markham 82 11 3 

W. Ver.-Hareourt. 40 0 f' 

Charles Hawkins . 11 8 

W. H. Dixon . 32 10 

l’ribendaries. % 

ITon. J. Luuilcy Suvile .. 11 » 0 

II. Kitehiiigmau. 17 17 

Samuel Smith. 0 17 

Laroplflgh llird*. tj 17 

Hmi. Catlicart.. 43 10 

Itobert Affleck. 2 17 

It. Hay . 10 10 10 

Kiln aril Otter. 34 11 8 

Villiam Preston. 14 Jj o 

It. Carey . 12 L * 1 

k* ‘> 
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I ClIURcfl OF F.Ntlt.ANU 


Hon. H. E. J. Howard 
Arnbd. Wrnnsham .... 

Dean ol Wells ... . 

Walter Fletcher . 

John Hull . 


£11 

35 

C 

111 

■A7 


9 Minor Onion of St. Paul's. 

0 H. Fly, Sub-dfl. Sc 1*1 On. £21 17 1! 


? 3 

let t 


H. J. Knapp 
II. Holmes ■ ■ 

11. II. llnrliHjn 

Theophilus Harms...... SS 1(1 0 II■ J. 1 Ml 

Dean of Senrich........ 0.11(1 0 .1.11. lit inn... 

Chnr\cs II. litre ... 74 7 1 1. Littpton ...... 

O. 1^. Marriott . 32 IS 4 J. T. ifciiuctt ... 

Henry John TihIiI . 38 17 II It. Pnrknwtl.. llththf.. 

Hem-, illmUi.nn. Ill l! (i U.(i.A.II(.(kw/l (flllido.. 

JlaimniimMJfijcrsim -fi « o E. J. Hi okv. ill.. I Ith do.. 

rii o°". V II S J'liiEe ...*.. 1211 . do.. 

1. llimon‘.roll . 17 10 3 S. Uahington, Chancellor .. 

O. 11. Vernon, C/taur .1818 * 


iLan&on. 

Bishop .... 
Dean . 


1000 0 
210 12 
0 
7 
0 


Chancellor . 33 

Precentor. 40 

Treasurer. 37 

Archdeacons. 

G. O. Cambridge. 00 

Jus. Holden Pott .. 23 

I- J. W’al&on..... 

Hugh C. Jones,. 52 

W. Itowe Cyst If. 50 

('towns Resident taru. 
Very Ke\ the Dean .... * 10 


2d do .. 20 0 0 3 

... 3d do.. 20 fi* r 
.. ith do. 13 Id * 

. J til do .» 15 9 U 

Gth do.. 16 /J 11 

7th do.. 13 9 9 

Hth do.. 17 11 S 
tihi'io'. U 9 9 
l<» Id S.. 

i:t jo 10 
13 h a 
....1828 

SJurOam: 

., . 1821 1 2 

Dean, lSisluip of St. David’s ... .1827 
Prebendaries. 

David Durell.. 

llislinp of 1’ristol.I KOI 


0 
13 
1810 
0 0 
0 9 


Thos 11 Halloa. (j lr 

E. )l . Jllomliurg. . 7 17 

Sydney Smith. 7 )s 

.... , Perbntdariespf Si. Paul’s. 

William Gibson . 8 0 

Kohed W aits .•*.. 5 

Ityati of Winchester .... ]<) 2 

Thomas Win tie . 12*0 

George Seeker. 13 f; { 

W ilijani W ood.. 0 0 

Kichaul London.7 | 

ThornyItamJoiph ...... 31 s 

W . S/Goddard .» 8 0 

Bishop of Carlisle ! . 110 3:j 

A. It. Chauvel. 

Samuel Bitch.. 

Julm H )fiundolph .... 

Arclide,ieon l*of 1. 

John Sleuth. 

Dean of Chris 4 Clmreli U 

ArehUeacoti Watson .... 14 

Sir Herb. Oakeley, Bt... 21 

• Jon. T$eis Barrett ...... ]2 

11. IfaiuH'y N orris. *s 5 5 

K , J - 4« » 

Charles W ods worth .... 5 (j $ 

W illianj Hale Hale.. n 10 ](> 

John Smith ]7 .> 

T. Harwell Horne ...... 13 0 ^ 

JohiruaniKlale. 28 0 0 


10 10 
0 
0 


28 1.1 1 » 
5 0 
5 « 

lit 17 
5 (i 

u a 
u 0 
0 
0 


R. Prosser 

, Bishop ol Chester,.. 
y. Savile OgU* ..... 

Th. Gisborne 

G. Townsend.. 

Wm. S. O' illy. 

G. V. W ellesley. 

Chailes Thorp . 

Bishop of Exeter. 

Samuel Smith .. 

A rvhdeacons. 

C. Thorpi 

Thos eton . 

StUlinrlKsttrr: 

llisliojr.5)873 (s | 

Uean, Thomas flcnneli.... . iHOfi 

Prebendaries. 


■ .1801 

182U 
J 820 
1823 
1825 
1820 
1827 
1829 
1*831 
183 J 

100 0 0 
30 13 


0 

Edm. Poult,>r _ 



3 

Kobt. Barnard .... 



0 

Cord W'aihJDgliani.., 



8 

Geo. F. iN#.«t.. 



1 

HI 

8 

8 

W. Harrison.. 

ltd, Cotkl jrn ..... 

G Diet Yinai) ....... 

1 h Itkhards. 


....1821) 

....1825 

...1825 

(i 

8 

8 

Cdw. James 

Win. Deal try. 

" illimn Vniiv . 


...1828 

.1839 

.1831 

.1831 

8 

Tlios.darnicr. 



Archdeacons. 

Lord W alsingham .. 91 

Ven. Cliaa. J. Hoar,; .... 97 

Bangor: 

lliahop . 

Dean. 

( Imnrcllor . 

I*i. milor.,. 


..1839 
22 V. ,‘l 
« 3 4 
9 4 2 



























































VALUATIONS IN THIS ^INu’b lllioK. 
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Treasuier .. 

£ 0 18 0 

Mailer of Balliol. ... 

£22 0 

0 

• Archdeacon . .*. 

13 3 4 

George Vanbrugh . 

4 13 

4 

'. • Prebendaries.* 


KoU Vanbrugh Law .... 

n in 

4 

Henry Warren . 

2!) 16 8 

A rchdcncon Aloyscy .... 

5 li 

8 

11. II'. Majinilie . P 

8 5 7 

Henry I'ejiys ...... 

3 .7 

a 

Canons. 


Miles lSI.mil . 

5 0 

* 

T. Huberts . ...1st ( 'a n. .. 

0 3* 1 

Samuel lilac knit . 

so 

H 

A*. Williams . .2(1 do.... 

ft 3 1 

Chas. Edm. Keene .i.... 

ss^o 

7 


It. \ei\c nmc. .‘.Ul do.... 
Senior Viinr Choral., %. ? 
Junior Vicar Choral.. . j 

Uatf) aim Spirit*: 


0 

17 


Dean and Canon lies.... 

OA.» 

121 

J 

7 

.) 

G 

Sub-dean of W el(,s. 

21 

15 

7 

(.♦haneellor of the Church 

10 

ft 

0 

Precentor. 

21 

0 

3 

Treasurer. 

# Archdeacons. 

02 

2 

3 

llenry Law. 

144 

2 

11 

JC. 1. Moisey. 

25 

15 

0, 

V. J (.million. 

Canons lie* oj ff’< 

83 

■Us. 

7 

'if 

1 lem\ (>»uUl.. 

. i 

0 

0 

I ,, n*j|»*ii**l v S»«*a«loii. 

. .21 

0 

0 

Thus. "'odchmists....... 

1 

0 

0 

I'li. ll.nry Dulsfoid. 

. ft 

G 

8 

li. 71. Barnard. 

. 12 

0 

4 

\iihdc*acon Law. 

Prebendaries of IV 

ells. 

..1828 

11 . I\ Browne. 

7 

10 

3 

T'lomi:’. Hebevdcn. 

G 

G 

10 

Hon. .1 Mai>lutm . 

7 

0 

0 

1 (dm \ Parsons . 

(i 

13 

4 

J. Tims. C’asberd. 

.> 

G 

8 

John W Whams. 

7 

II 

4 

lalivaul Willi'S . 

:f 

0 

8 

Brook 11. Bridges . 

li 

0 

0 

J. Watson Ueadon. 

15 

10 

0 

I’.d « ard J'.dgell . 

ft 

0 

8 

John Lukfli.. 

5 

0 

8 

H. Tcmjdor. 

5 

6 

8 

Thomas Williams . 

. 5 

() 

8 

Joseph Drury .. 

22 

8 ' 

1 9 

-1. AV. Hoskins. 

ft 

G 

8 

W. lien. Tnrner. 

5 

G 

8 

Kichard Watson.. 

22 

15 

5 

William Lucas . 

1 

0 

0 

l-’raneis Goforth.. 

\) 

0 

0 

Charles Johnson. 

s 

13 

1 

M illiam Giuiingliam .... 

ft 

(i 

8 

li. I’.Whish. 

7 

9 

9 

Thomas 8. Kscott .. 

, 4 

0 

0 

Jiohert Forster. 

4 

u 

0 

W. i'. Thomas. 

1 

0 

0 

Wild. Knatchbull. 

ft 

G 

8 

Francis Wane. 

ft 

G 

8* 

Geo. M. Coleridge. 

20 

10. 

0 


Archil, of Taunton 
W. A. Fify.hugh ........ II 

Henry Host ms . 0 

William ytCwe . 22 

W. li. ifhiU-hcad .* H 

diaries M. Mount. 5 


iilt&tfll: 

Bishop. t“327 !i 7 

Dean, H. lteeke .1814 

l J rcbcnilarics. 

H. J. Ridley.isir. 

William Bond ...1818 

John Surtees.1821 

Jairil W. Somerset.1822 

Samuel Lee .1831 

Henry Harvey . v _18:11 

Archdeacon of Dm set.... 82 12 8 

<ETarli&If: 

Hilltop. 1420 13 3 

Dean, H.,Hodgsmi .,..1820 

Pn In Hilaries 

Adn. MarLliam ..1801 

S. J. Goodenougli!.1810 

W. Vansittart*..1824 

Dean of Wells . ]k;*0 

Arehfleaion, S. J. Goodeuimgh ..1831 
ChaScellor, W. I'leteher.1814 

©fleeter: * 

Bishop.1120 0 0 

Dean, G. Ugvys ..*.7.1831 

PrcbSilitrics. 

Archd. C'larLu ..*.1801 

James Slade.uyf, 

Arelidn. Wriuigham.a.,... 1 H2'5 

Win. Ainger.1827 

O. 11. Blomlield.1827 

Rolit. V. Law...1820 

Archdeacons. • 

V nwin Clarke ..1801 

JohnHcadlam .*...1820 

tftitrijf&trr: ,* 

Bishop. 077 5 3 

Dean. 58 0 4 

l’rccentor. 35 0 10 

dmueellor of (lie Chuieh 2J, 7 J 

Treasurer. 02 '(> 8 
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CUUIidH «!' KNGLAM), 


Archdeacons. Treasurer, TIr; laird Bishop 32 7 3 

Charles Webber . 38 3 4 Sub-dean, J. Parker Fisher 22 10 0 

Thomas Birch . 30 15 0 , Archdeacons. 

Chancellor of the Bioccse .f S22 John Moore.i,.. 00 15 10 

Canons Residentiary. K. U. Fronde. 37 10 7 

Archdeacon Webber .... 10 13 0 John Sheepshanks. 50 0 5 

Thomas Baker.. 12 0 0 Geprge Barnes. 40 0 0 


Charles F.. Hutchinson .. 10 0 0 

Charles Webber, ,}un... 1829 

Canons Non-residents. 


11. Constable.. 0 0 0 

George Fred. Nott...... 18 13 4 

James Capper.. 2 13 ,j 

Rarre Phipps. 4 15 0 

Preccnt. of Church. 20 13 4 

John G. Cballen. 11 o 0 

William Woodward .... 13 0 0 

Thomas Valinline . 9 10 0 

Charles Gray. 13 G 8 

Udmiiml Cartwright .... 16 10 5 

Hugh James Rose. 2 3 4 

George H. Webber. 4 10 0 

Peter Wood. 18 6 8 

George Shiffner. 2 6 8 

Kdward Fulham. 0 10 8 

W. St. A. Vincent. 10 0 0 

J.Lettico. 0 16 8 

S. J. Tufncll. 0 10* 0 

Chawfllorof lliocesc.... ‘468 

11. Trcdcrofl. 2 13 4 

Richard Bingham •. 10 2 8 

Bavid Williams.. 13 6 8 

George Wells.'... 10 5 0 

llenry Atkins. 9«1G 8 


R. H. Frauds. 37 10 7 

John Sheepshanks ...... 50 6 5 

Gtjprge Ramos. 49 0 0 

15 Preb i ndnries, ill each. 


iSljl: 

I5is| k>P.,.£'2134 18 0 

Beau, James Wood.1820 

• * Prebendaries. 

Archdeacon Cambri Ige .*... 1705 

George L. Jenyns.....1802 

John ll.Sparko.1818 

Remy Fardell.1819 

W. W. Childers.1824 

R. R. Sparlce.. 

Benj. Parke .1831 

>1 )>i. r Fiench *.. 

Archdeacon. 97 5 2 

'iafCteV,: 

Bishop, H, Phillpotls.1830 

Bean, W. London. 158 0 0 

Canons Residentiary. 
Precentor, Thomas Rartlam 99 13 4 
ChaycRoflbcClt.,Adri. Polls 59 0 0 


©Ioufcstrr: 



Bishop .f'.. 

.£315 7 3. 

Dean, E, liiccf. 

...... 

...1825 

» Prebendaries. 



Hon. I). Finch . 


...1792 

G. W. Hall. 


...1810 

T. Selwyn. 


..1814 

E. Bankes.t_ 


.. IS*2I 


J. H. Seymour. 


..IK29 

Archdeacon . 

04 

19 1) 




'Bishop... . .. . 

£768 

11 o 

‘Oean... 

88 

0 :? 

Chancellor .. 

11 

3 1 

Precentor. 

21 

9 7 

Treasurer... 

9 

10 19 

Archdeacons, 



J. J. Curbed . 

32 

It; 10 

Henry Wclherell. 

41 

17 11 

Canons Residentiary . 


T. Underwood.. 

11 

0 0 

John Clullon . 

7 

13 1 

Hen. O. Hobart . 

1 

17 3 

H. II. Morgan.. 

4 

10 0 

Arthu* Matthews . 

3 

0 5 

Canons or Prebendaries.. 


John Vail . 

1 

19 2 

J. Walker Raugh . 

11 

13 1 

R. Wetherell . 

1.1 

0 0 

Cm e Robertson .. 

23 

12 a 

Samuel Picart.. 

■ 7 

1 0 

Christ. Swiinson. 

12 

10 0 

I'd ward Barnard.. 

19 

4 8 

Ifon. K, B. Stopfbrd .... 

17 

18 1 

James Garbelt. 

7 

10 0 

Bean of St. Asaph. 

15 

0 2 

llenry Hoskins . 

11 

(i 8 

H. Hnntingford. 

15 

s 0 

Charles Taylor.... 

20 

(1 0 


Harry Lee . 10 13 (• 

Archdeacon Clarke. 17 l« 0 

James Wethercll.. C 10 0 

Hon. J. .Joiners Cocks . . 2 10 2 

James Johnson ........ 212 II 

Fred. Twisloton . 3 9 7 

Hon. lien. Rodney. II 4 | 

K. K. Money . 15 5 0 















































































VALUATIONS IN THE Ki’s lirfoK. 


Dean of Hereford .....*■ 

2 7 

8 

• John Glutton, jun.*. 

2 3 

4 

IlirMdtr # <2Sobeittn»: 


.Bishop ... • •* 

559 17 

3 

Dean of Lichfield . 

40 0 

0 

Precentor. 

40 0* 0 

Chancellor . 

40,13 

1 

Treasurer ..... 

56 13 

4 

J. Ncwling.|. 

34 0 

0 

Spencer Madan .F. 

23 0 

3 

Goo. Hodson . 

30 0 

0 

. Archdeacons. 


» 

Samuel llutler. 

26 13 

4 

William Spooner.. 

45 9 

2 

Edward Bather . 

19 0 

0 

George Hudson .*. 

30 16 101 

Prebendaries of Lichfield. 


J. T. Mue.kleston.. 

0 10 


Dean of Bangor. 

8 0 


Thomas W) the . 

10 0 


M ilii.un Walker. 

10 11 


Archdeacon Butler. 

2 3 

4/ 

W. (*. Rowland ........ 

6 13 


Sir Her. Oakeley, lit. .. 

Chancellor Law.. 

Thomas Cotton Fell .... 

K atson W. Dickins. 

T. K» lSiomlield . 

Simeon Clayton .. 

5 


The Lord Bishop. 

20 


John Kempthornc . 

2 


Francis Blick. 

1 


Ar< hde.ieon Spooner .... 

2 


A re lulr tu oil Bather. 

2 13 

4 

J. F. Muckleston, Succcn 

11.0 

10 

fLtHfOln: 

Bishop.. 

821 


Dean ami Canon lies. 

203 


Archdeacons. 

Chiiile* fiowlard. 

179 19 


H. Ka\e Bonuev..•••... 

on 12 


llemv V. l»*i\ley . 

4*5 17 


Justly Hill . 

87 14 


.1. B. Ho)lint;worth.. 

64 14 


'J'. Kayo Bonney. 

87 19 


Precentor.. 

40 13 


Chancellor of the Church 

42 7 


Sud-dean. 

2 8 


Prebendaries. 

George Jcpson. 

1 6 

0 

Man rue Johnson. 

3 0 

0 

William licit. 

2 Hi 

8 

George Moore. 

32 0 

0 

John Humphrey. 

7 15 

2 

Itichsfrd Turner .... ... 

25 6 

4 

L C. Humphrey. 

33 18 

(i 

Frederick Apthorpe .... 

30 11 

« 


Gcofge 0. Kent . 

Hubert Pointer.. 

It. Williams.... 

Arctdcncon H. Bonney.. 

James Culium. 

\V. W. Drake.*.... 

John Pretyman . 

C. A. Wheelwright...... 

C. Webb Le Bas. 

J. II. B. Mountain ...... 

SirC. Anderson, Bt. 

Henry Cm^n, Ord..... 

Dean oDCoehester. 

Areluleacon Goddard.... 

J. Henry Batten. 

Charles Tumor . 

William Palmer. 

Edward Pane .. 

John Bnuverie. 

George Beckett . 

iJenry By croft. 

Tluodorc Itouwens. 

1 Edward Fdvrards . 

Aiehdeaeon of Stow .... 
Archdeacon T. Bonney .. 

Nathaniel Dodson. 

Francis Swan, jun. 

Fred. Borradaile. 

Edward Werneloril. 

The J,ord Bishop. 

.1. Hobart Seymour. 

Thomas Turlon . 

1’ras. V. Imckwood. 

John Maul ..*..... 

John Graham 

Edward Smedley . 

Peter Fraser . 

(Vacant.) Lcightnn .. 

?i!an6aff: » 

Bishop... 

Pre<,-ntor. .. t> .. 

t'hamellor .f..... 

Treasurer. 

Arehdeaeou. 

Pi ihniditries. 

William M illums . 

John Fleming. 

VV. 15. M. I,isle ., 

itiehard W atson. 

John F. Paiker . 

H. Handley Norris. 

J. ThcAnas Caslferd. 

Thomas Gaiolord. 

Edward James . 

Jiovtoirf): 

Bishop 

Dean, George Pellew . 


135 

0 3 4 
9 10 0 
is 14 a 
45 3 3 
14 It) 0 
1 16 
80 0 0 
12 J8 9 

12 5 0 
Hi 10 2 

.1812 

• 21 13 1 
29 10 2 
38 3 4 
5 5 5 
19 0 0 
5 12 1 

19 14 2 

4 9 4 
38 Hi 8 
22 13 4 

20 T 3 

13 13 11 
20 0 10 

5 5 3 

ji o o 

9 3 5 
7 3 4 
2t (I 0 
17 7 0 
27 0 3 
20 * 0 0 
12 10 0 
33 2 3 
4 0 0 
11 19 7 
10 19 5 
68 10 0 


154 14 2 
6 * *4 0 

2 EtVo 
•12 2 IK 
30 12 8 

f 6 8 

4 0 0 

3 10 7 
3 • 5 

3 17 1 
I • 3 1 

4 0 0 
.5 6 8 

0 18 1 


834*81 7 
.1828 
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niintii 01 


Prebentlurkt. 


E. S. Thurlow .... 


. 1788 

J. Procter. 


.1798 

T. Methohl . 

.... 

.j 804 

Philip Fisher . 

.... 

.Ifill 

C. ,\. Wodehim-f ... 


.. 78/7 

Ed. Banker* . 


...WHO 


Archdeacon*. 

J. Oldcrshavr. . ■■■■ 

Henry Hnlhuivt . 

H. ]>. Hewers. •>» - 

(ioortfo O’hrer.\ 76 


m 

71 


KM1J.AM1. 

Archdeacon*. 

John Fisher. ® J JJ 1 

Lwcorabe (Jlarke. V! \\ 

W. Macdonald. ! 

( Mentis ICiStdi Utility• 

T. U. Ham? . 

A el'IhL I 'ishcr ..*«••• 

Artful. AfttcdonaUl •** 

Mntthhn »hrh .... 
lion . F. f*. fJtt'ixri * 1 . 

Ji. L. Boole/. - 
Subdeau . ..|. • 
vSiyccutor. 


nil 3 
:w ;; 
*// « 
&» /<; 

;;{ ii* 

o w 

1 ,13 

u o o 


uisiioi).;. 3 hi ii o 

Canons of Clmsi Church. 

F. Karnes . 1810 

E.C. Dowdeswell.,.1808 

Hen. Woodcock.1821 

W. Km-Maud.1825 

E. B. !»ws. > . 1828 

Edw. Kurt on.1829 

R. W. .loll*.1830 

John Hull .1830 

Archdeacon.. 71 C 0 

mtcrlWougjj: 

Bishop. 414 17 8 

Dean, T. Tin-ton .1830 

Prebendaries. < 

Sprite. Madau . 1800 

S. Trait .1808 

Wni. Totimay .1817 

T. S. lliiphi’s_:.1807 

John James .7. 18 i!) 

W. MacdounlJ . 1831 

/trchdracou .... . 122* 7 1 

Chancellor. * 

Spenc. Jlailnn . 1794 

Uotfteetcr: 

lilfth*/. 358 14 0 

Dfrfln, Stevens ...<?.1020 

f L # Prebendaries. 

Hon J. Marsham. ..1797 

on. Pj_ Hotham .............. 1807 

Matthew Irving.1824 

W. F. Baylay.*1827 

John Griffith . .1827 

I*ion of Oriel .........1828 

Archdeacon. 34 14 9 


Prt’/h nit tries. 


\rchibnld Alison . 1 i 13 

\l‘ J. Rt'iinh.. iff iff 

Henry IJ.-tley ....... 7 0 

John \\ lute. 18 0 

Fiauci!* SaiindiMb . 3 4 

Jarvis Keurick .. 03 13 

Mm tin \\ hish. 32 0* 

Prof. t’n i! Law, t)\imd . 39 (i 

\ A, 1’. Itmvman . 30 0 

•.Bishop of Sudor and Man 25 lt> 

Rohm Alorres.. 10 O 

George Fred. Notl. 20 0 

John S.tRer .... 17 10 

Henry \\ oodrock ...... IS 10 

Dean of Exeter. Iff %'t 

J.T. Hurlurk. 52 11 

Arciul. Onslow . 02 0 0 

William Fislun ........ 50 0 0 

Frederick Browning .... 30 0 0 

John St ill. 35 15 ,5 

Edward Fane. 10 0 0 

Thomas H. MiK'housc .. 21 10 

If. W. Majeiuhe. ,20 0 

'J ho I^prd Bishop. 

William Botched . 32 2 

Edward Bouvene . 17 0 

John Bright. 29 1 

Archdeacon Clarke. 28 2 

G. Montgomery .... O 

Thomas Tynvhitt .... t 

Charles Grove.. 0 

Edw, C. Ogle. 0 0 

W. S. Goddard . 22 5 7 

’Edward Berens . 20 O 0 

' Herbert Hawes.. 32 1 10 

George Stanley Faber 20 0 0 

Francis Lear . 5 0 1 


Salisbury: 

Bishop «.1381 S 0 

Dean and Canon Kps. .. 20110 0 

Precentor. 69 6 8 

(llmm-ellnr ol tlir Church. 66 6 19 

. lot 3 1 


»t. asapl): 

Bishop. 

Archdeacon.. 

Dn. aud Chan, of Diocese. 

JPmentor... 

*> < ’hanc. of the Church.... 
Treasurer.. 


187 11 0 

74 15 7 
45 11 5 
10 ,0 0 
37 13 4 
18 <i 8 
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VALUATIONS IN TIIH 


i 


IN <» S lK*OK. 


Prebcndarim. 

k , C. Robson.«. 

.Hv Horsley ., 

'J. II. 1M. Luxmoore .... 6 8 

, Curml Canon A 

llai'er Clnn/ili . 0 8 

H. if. KtiM arris .. 2 0» 8 

ltnwland II illiaius. 4 8 

Francis Clfiyrer . 8 

Rowland Winglield... I.. 2 6 8 

M. Hillimus .f.. 2 10 * 

T. Or Roberts.".. 2 fi 8 


..tbwcll Collegiate Chapter. 

Prebendaries, 

William Dealtry. 5 2 0 

He4ry Smith . 5 0 0 

An win. Harrow. 2 11 3 

J.T. livelier .♦... 13 4 7 

James Jarvis Cleaver.... 22 19 7 

JiO.iUan.il. « 17 II 

Itoberl Chaplin . 27 16 7 


it. DtftHtJ’0: 

Itishoji. 420 2 1 

1’ieet n(or. 20 lilt) 

(.lianc.-of the Cliftrcli_ 17 17 l 

Ticasiivcr. 24 18 C 

C« alias. 

lVb. of, 5t/i Cunat .1800 

Airlidn. of JIrecoil.1805 

•Archdii. of Cuiiiiarlhcu .181 


George II ilktus .’.. 22 0 0 

Charles Ni\on. 1 2 6 

Frederick A 11-011 . 24 111 0 

John Ru»«. 8 17 0 

C. liontliln . 32 0 3 

T. I'eiuval . 23 11 4 

Fitzgerald Winloiir .... 15 7 11 

Tims. II. Nlicpltcnl. 10 15 10 

C. Vernoii-ll.ircourt .... 48 1 3 

Brecon Culleriate Chapter. 
Prrbt'uditi ics. 

Bishop of St. P’vid’s.... 47 0 0 

1’ 18 0 0 

Chance! 1'!' . 31 0 0 


Archdeacon' 

St David’s . 50 8 

Diet on. 40 o 

Carili-rau. >j H q 

C'arin," then ... If, o 

2?torfC0trr: 

Jtishop. 029 13 

Dean of Rochester . ,1828 

James .tleakiu . .1804 

Sl J°hn. 1804 

’> 1,1 Bigb\ . 1813 

Bonn. Forester .1813 

Henry I> u . . Isitj 

John Davison . 1825 

( bust Benson. 1823 

C.'. I'aiissctt.1827 

Ado. Singleton .1829 

Hon. J. S,.CocivS.. 


II. Davies Morgan. 

W. Morgan. 

D. Williams.. 

Richard Venables. 

Archdeacon Beynon .... 

Archdeacon 1'nvnc. 

W. J. Rees. 

1>.*R. Allen. 

W. A. Baikei. 

C. Cntlith . 

J. Jones ... 

J. Drake ... ^. 

J. Holcombe. 

Charles Thorp. 

■alwgrd Owen. 

ereniiah Jackson . 

. Dm ies .. 

olm Hughes*.. 

.. i.lewellin. 


7 0 7 
3 (1 8 

7 13 4 
*16 8 
7 0 8 
2 0 0 
9 15 1 

13 0 0 
» 17 3 
5 0 0 

12 9 1 

0 13 4 

10 0 0 
5 8. *9 

13 6 8 

1 7 1 

12 0 0 
7 0S 
1 * 0 0 


























































CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Havino, in the prccfv^ng cnapter, ^given a uetaueu areoum m mi; 
genoralqirineiples and management of the Church of Kuglamf, it will 
not be requisite to be equally copious in our exposition of the Irish Pro¬ 
testant establishment. , 

In the past and present state of Ireland we have a striking illustri 1 
tion of the tendency of the government that is said to “ work well” 
and the wretchedness of her population, her tithe-system, her vast 
tracts of land, either ill-cultivated or totally unproductive, her judicial 
and magisterial administration, her. insurrections, factions, burnings,, 
desolations, and bloody domestic outages,—all symptomatic of a com¬ 
munity entering on the first stages of civilization,—afford irrefragable 
proof of the excellencies of the good working government. In England, 
it is true, there are grievous abuses in the absorption of public money 
by the Aristocracy, in the denial of justice hy the cost and uncertainty 
of legal decisionsin the tolerqncc of commercial monopolies, in corn- 
laws, partial taxation, amj other oppressions ;—but these sink into in¬ 
significance when contrasted with the sufferings of In land. There the 
natural order of society has been inverted, and the government for many 
years existed, not f»r the benefit of the people, but. the people ex¬ 
isted solely for the benefit of the government. 

Among the various forms under which oppression has been carried on, 
the most conspicuous is the Church Establishment; one is at a loss to 
conceive for whoso benefit this institution exists in Ireland. Is it for 
the benefit of the clergy, the people, or the state ? If by the former is 
ineHayrtnose who minister religious instruction, it can hardly lie said to 
ho^'r advantage to them. The teachers of religion in Ireland are nearly 
, '.!i Catholics, a vast majority of the poeple are'of the same persuasion, 
anft"WiV\,religion there is the expense is chiefly defrayed hy voluntary 
contribu?ions. Neither the really operative clergy, therefore, nor the 
people, benefit by the church establishment. With respect to the state, 
the advantage*'appears not less equivocal. The alliance betwixt church 
and state is founded on reciprocal benefits—that, on the one hand, the 
4tato shStll give its civi^protection to the church, and, on the other, the 
church shftll aid in sustaining tfte state, hy its influence over the people: 
—this is tlfc- basis of the compact; and it fallows, when the, church 
loses its influence, when it loses the adherence of a*majority of the 
population, when it is no longer able to sustain the state, the compact 
is disgpfrtd; it has no claim for protection, and its alliance becomes u 
source of weakness instead of power. ‘ 
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ruicu is uiu actual condition oi the Ilief church, such the advantages 
Sit confers on the government; it adds little to its authority, affords no 
Si(f*to the civil jnagistrati, neither the lat| nor its ministers are rendered 
more sacred by its influ|nce— quite the reverse. Authority is degraded 
’ and abhorred in Ireland, solely on account of the ecclesialtical establish¬ 
ment : it is the colossal grievance of the country, the source of all its 
factions, murmuring, and discontent. Why then, it may be asked, is 
the cstublishfliSnt maintained ? On what principle or pretext is it justi¬ 
fied ( The godly cjnnot defend it from piety, the politician from 
reasons of state, nor 3 the patriot for the bjeeAngs it confer* on the 
community. Whose interest, thfln, is identififiu with the odious system ? 
The only rational answer that can be given to this question is the fact, 
that there is, in Ireland, as in this country, an oligarchical interest, 
which has entu died itself round her institutions, and whose support is 
incompatible with public liberty and happiness. For many years Ireland 
was the prey of a favoured caste, a selfish and bigoted faction, who 
divided her as a spoil; and such was the wretched policy of the general 
government, that it was weak and unprincipled enough to avail itself 
of the folly and cupidity of such fgents to preserve a precarious sove¬ 
reignty—when, too, its frown would have made the same cioatures, 
who wuie ready, at any time, to sacrifice their country for a pension or 
a place, instrumental to hdr greatness and welfare. Under the Wel¬ 
lington and drey administrations attempts have been made to introduce 
a more impartial and enlightened system; with what success time must 
devclope; but it is apparent, so long as Iter ecclesiastical establishment 
is continued—it is vain to expect contentment And tranquillity.* * 

The Irish branch of the United Church is more pregpaut with abuses 
. eVen than its sister establishment in England; presenting a more re¬ 
velling spectacle of inordinate iucoiucs, of lax discipline, of laborious 
duties without adequate remuneration. and*of an immense ecclesiastical 
revenue levied under circuiiSdauccs of gfeater insult, partiality, and 
oppression. The points most deserving attention in the exposition of 
these subjects are, first, the revenue of the Irish *Protestant establish¬ 
ment: sccwidly, the number of individuals arnoiig whom this rA>qmu 
is divided; thirdly, the hardships and impovorishulbut resulting i\t 

less liom th«> amount than the lpode in which the clerical income nSs 

' ' 

' While the Catholic leligion maintains Us influence over the popular mind, 
we esteem il quite impossible for any government permanently to maintain its 
■lulliorily without conciliating the priesthood. Lord Crey ought Unmake a pro- 
v lsion tin the Catholic clergy out of the tithes ; or send over to Dublin his grace 
ol Norfolk, or other popish viceroy, wlio believes with O'Connell in the rent 
l» future The Irish proprietary, too, have evinced a singular want of political 
philosophy. The late lord Liverpool stated llutl nineteen-twentieths outlie pro¬ 
perly of Ireland belonged to jiroteslauts; but liovv can they expec^tn enjoy 
lleur possessions in peace if they coutmue to differ from their peasantry in points 
ii/Jaitlt. A gentleman ought to be superior to the prejudices of sects whether 
Cnlhtdtcor Protestant; in such matters il is best to follow the multitude, or thosi 
who cult n ale his domains. Voltaire I mill a church for his neighbours at %niev, 
and i"T,a,ioiidll> preached tlicie. « 




community. shall touch on these several hyatls oi inquiry as briefly 
as possible, eofi/ining ourselves strictly to such facts as illustrate the. 
statu of the cliurr’i. * 


To begin with our first, topic —the frisk Church Revenue. Within 
the last ten years, a mass of important details has been laid before par¬ 
liament relative to the estates and refenues of thf Protestant establish¬ 
ment; but, cither from\nabilit,y or reluctance in'the parties intetested 
to conyuunicate the requisite information, our knowledge is still far 
from complete and aecuiate on this interesting branch of public statistics. 
Upon the authority of documents so communicated we Khali, however, in 
great part, found our exposition; and thus, by relying on the statements 
of the clergy themselves, their registrars, and other dependent officials, 
we shall at least avoid the imputation of having arrived, through a 
prejudiced medium, at an exaggerated result. 

We shall commence with the revenues of the Episcopal Clergv, 
The incomes of the bishops are denied principally from land, but partly 
from tithe. In some dioceses, in the West of Irelafid, it fourth yurt 
of the tithes of almost every parish is paid to the bishop; affording 
decisive testimony of the ancient fourfold division of parochial tithes, 
and of the veracity of the allegation of those who allirm that the poor 
v\ere formerly entitled to share equally with the bishop and priest in the 
produce of this impost. j The practice, however, is not, universal; and 
the revenues of the bishoprics chiefly arise from their immense landed 
estates. In the .session of 1K24, returns wore made to parliament of 
the number of acres attached to the several Irish sees.* Those returns 
are very incomplete, and were mostly compiled by the registrars from 
(lie fallacious representations'-’of the tenantry. Three dioceses, Dromon, 
Down, and Itaplioe, made noVeturu at all';' alleging that, on examining 
the leases of tho church lands, it was found they did not mention 
“ the number of acres demised.” In the return from Armagh, it is 
renjtrked that the number of acres lias hoc a calculated from the 
representations of the tenants, hut “ the lands have never been survei/cct.” 
,i.7f the magnitude of the errors in thegp repoits, we may judge from tho 
fr?,A; • vdisequently ascertained, that, in one of them there was a trifling 
omission of thirteen thousrnirl acres. Enough, however, may he col¬ 
lected from them to show tho vast extent of ecclesiastical property: in 
fact, it is clear that the bishops’ lauds arc held, leased, and managed 
much upon the. same liberal scale and principle that lands are in 
Australia, Canada, and Nova Scotia; and the conjectural estimates by 
Wakefield, and other statists, of what their immense incomes, either 
actually sre, or might ho made, under an improved system of tenure 
and'cultivation, are not remote from the truth. We shall insert the 

i*' 

* Parliamentary Papers, to!, xxi. Session 1 Si!I, 
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nurnhci'• of acres returned by fonrtoon rot*; mo acre s are Irish, which 
\m.ikes the amount about one-third less than it would be in English acres. 


Xumber of Acres |f Laud hclonijiiaj to fonrle.cn Irish Sees. 


Name. 

Lord ./• G. Here ford,'ll.I). • •.. 
Pnicer Lc Pocr^I'rench, !).[).• • • • 

Ihchard Pousonhy, 1).D. . 

John Leslie, D.D. .*. 

James Versehoijle, D.D . 

Lord Robert Tottenham, D.I). ■ • 
Nathaniel s lle.rniitler, D.D. • ••* 
Givrifc Dc la Doer lin esford, D.D. 

Richard Whatehj, D.D. . 

Samuel Kyle, ]>.D. . 

John lirinhlci/, D.D. . 

Richard Laurciiu , D.C.L. 

Robcit Fowlgr, D.D. ."••••• 

lion. R. Iloiirhe, D.D. . 


1 

Quantity of 


See-Lands. 

Armagh. 

.63,270 

Tuam. 

49,281 

Derry . 

94,836 

r.Ljehin. 

31,832 

Kilhda . 

34,672 

Ciogher. 

27,070 

Meath . 

18,374 

Kihnoro. 

47,361 

Dublin . 

21,781 

Cork and Ross 

22,755 


15,871 

Ca-lei .. ... 

13,392 

Ossory . 

13,391 

Waterford • • • • 

9,996 


Total, in Irish acres.403,962'' 

Mr. Leslie Foster, one of I ho barons (lie Irish exchequer, estimates 
the lands belonging to all the sees to amount* to 617,598 Irish ■acres, 
which me ecjual to about 490,000 Kug-Iish acres.+ This does not in¬ 
clude tin* demesne lands attached to the episcopal residences, and which, 
by the same authority, are said to vary from 1 OO'to 500 acres each; 
making «tlie entire patrimony of the bishops about 023,598 acres, of, 
according to Beaufort's map»of Ireland, >ne nineteenth of the entire 
soil of tho kingdom. This, it must ho allowed, is enough for the main¬ 
tenance of twenty-two bishops, especially wlicif it is considered a 
popnliitu>ii«of eight millions is to he suppoited out of the remainder, 
lhmever, the a lea grasped by the right reverend iitbers afford-s^n 
inneeurito idea of their* incomes. Mr. Baiun Foster supposes UA, 
ayerage value of the see-lands to he 20s. per aero. Kven at thfj ;}£iir 
rat*', the bishops’ lands, if out of lease, would yield a total rename of 
£023,598, averaging £28.340 to each prelate. Some of the wealthier 
sees, as those of Deny, Armagh, Tuam, and Klphin, yvouhl have 
incomes, respectively, of £94,830, £03,270, £49,231, and £31,032, 
exclusive of what might be derived from tithes, patronage, and,other 
sourees. But the nature of ecclesiastical enures precludes the bishops 
from realizing incomes to /liis amount. • It scarcely ever happens the 
occupying- tenantry are the bishops’ tenants; tiie immediate lessees hold 

* Parliamentary Papers, vol. xxi. No. 102, Session 1821. 

* Parliamentary Papers, rail. K. page 75, Session 1825. 
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from tlic bishops for the term *f ‘21 years; the bishop* renew the leases 
from year to year, always leaving 21 years unexpired; the rent reserved 
to the bishops is mostly the ol(J lent payable id the lime, of C harles II., 
which has become almost nominal, and the rcaLincomes of the bishops 
proceed from tie annual Jines tin - renewing the leases. Now these lines 
usually amount to about one-iifth of what an ordinary landlord would 
receive for rent. So that, if the actual worth of the see lands bo 
£623,598, the sum ordinarily received does not eyeed £124,719. 

Wo hare thought it expedient to explain this, .because it is a subject 
on which*fhere has beert^a great deal of misapprehension. The fact is, 
the spiritual tenures are otic great obstacle to agricultural imp.ovenient 
in Ireland. The Church is a principal proprietor of the soil, but the 
vast tracts she holds can never ho cultivated to advantage under the 
uncertainties of the existing system. Much of the land is rough pas¬ 
ture, hog, and mountain, which requires, in the first instance, a great 
expenditure to render productive; hut who would risk capital in the 
undertaking with a lease which, by law, cannot exceed twenty-one yem .< ; 
or with a certainty of having a line levied on its renewal, augmented 
in exact proportion to the money andjlabour expended in improvement 
Again, an ecclesiastical tenant is never sure of his laiJIord, being con¬ 
stantly liable to be changed, not only by death hut translation. New 
lords, as the proverb sajs, often bring new laws. Although the usual 
course is to renew' every year at one-iifth of the real worth, yet some 
prelates act differently; they will have surveys made—demand exorbi¬ 
tant fines—or wait the fall of Vhe leases, which are relet at a nominal 
rent, perhaps, to their own relations. From these causes arises the 
non-improvement uniformly remarked in the condition of the church 
lands. It is a great obstacle to the public prosperity of Ireland, and 
the practice is as little favourable to the interests of the bishops as to 
those of the lessees, by rendwing the incomes of the former not only 
less than they otherwise would be, but urn ertain, varying, as they do, 
with the amount of the tines, or perhaps tli< v lose the fines altogether, 
the tenants electing ter run out their leases, and thus the advantage stands 
over tr'the succeeding diocesan. 

fid spite of thebe drawbacks, the bishops, from estates, tithes, bro- 
H-rag-o in livings and other means, contrive ,*o make a very profitable 
o.r*. In the Edinburgh Renew (vol xliii. p. 483) their incomes 
are stated to average £10,000 a year oach, or £220,000 in the whole. 
The patronage of an Irish bishop, of which we shall hereafter speak, is 
nearly as valuable as the income of his see. The vast revenues appendant, 
to the bishopries may he inferred from the immense woalth the prelates 
, leave behind them. A former Bishop of Ologher, (the predecessor of 
the soldier-bishop,) who had he -n Cambridge tutor to lord Westnioieland, 
went overC.o Ireland without, a shilling, and continued in his bishopric 
for eight years, and, at the end of that time, died worth between 
£300,000 and 400,000. It was stated, by Sir John Newport, 4 ' that 


I’firlinnicsit.iry Debate,*.. \ol. viii. p. 8H7. 
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three bishops, in the last fifteen years, lad loft the enormous sum of 
\£ 700,000 to their families. [ 

.. 'IJie career of War burton, the predecessor of Dr. Brinkley in the see 
of Cloyne, is an example of the sudden acquisition of wealth hy the 
. [ r ish bishops. Warburttm, whose real name was Mungaq, died in 182<>. 
He was the son of a poor road-wjy piper, in a little village in the north 
of Ireland. He was a Romap Catholic, and intended for that Church. 
On the continent, where he was sent, to study at one of the Catholic 
colleges, before the building' of Mjivnooth, he was thrown, by accident, 
into tjie society of the earl of Moira, and having won his favour, was 
induced to change his destination from the<«4?otnan to the Protestant 
Church. lie was, after taking orders, appointed chaplain to a regiment 
in America, and there he married his first wife, a Indy said to have been 
particularly recommended hy lord Moira. That lady soon after dying, 
he married his second wife, now liis widow. With her lie chanced his 
name to Warlmrton. He bcciimo dean of Ardali, then bishop of Lime¬ 
rick, and from flieuee was translated to Cloyne. He was a man of 
comteous manners, and much esteemed in the higher circles. His ruling 
jflssinn was the acquisition of riches, which the reined situation of 
Clo; ne afforded liiyi oppoilunities fifr indulging'. From the hour of his 
anh.il there he continued to amass wealth, and the result was lie lift 
i I-’ii,(it')O among Ids children, three sons mid one daughter" one of 
whom '■> a colonel in the army, another a major, another in the church, 
and *he daughter married archdeacon Mansell, The bishop was unex¬ 
ceptionable ns a private individual, an»l strict in the observance of 
•idiuioiis forms, hut he was neither respected nifr esteemed in his neigli- 
hei.iiicoil. lie drained-the diocese of an immense annual sum, lmt he 
# returned no part of it in works of charity, lie abstracted himself from 
all society, and held his .station more as a petty*despot, exacting a 
subsidy fjom the toil of the people, than as»a Christian pastor, in daily 
communicating with his ilo«k, to whose* care a groat revenue was 
entrusted, as Iho stcwaid for the children of want and misfortune. Ilis 
palace was more like a rack-rent farmer’s housd* than a gentleman’s 
mansion. The coldness and apathy of t! e people at his funeral firjnod 
tin* bo.'t comment on his life and character. * y 

Such is the general run.of Irish prelates; without the claimhf puiilitK 
services or superior mental endow’motifs, they succeed to honours —.iJ 
vast revenues, obtained through intrigue, family connexion, or jYilitical 
interest, and die loaded with spoil, either on a foreign soil, or amidst the 
scorn and hatred of the people whom they have impoverished anil 
oppressed. Only a month ago we passed over, in Kent, the remain* of 
Hr. Bennett, Warbuiton’s predecessor. He was buried in an obscure 
grave in Piumstead churcli-yard, with a cpmon irtonc slab over him. 
Ho died in J 820, after holding the see of •Cloyne twenty-six yqpVs, and 
draining at least a quarter of a million from the Irish soil. Yet he 
must, have been an absentee , otherwise lie would have been buried in 
his cathedral, or among the clergy of Jiis diocese. 

Let us resume our inquiries inti* the eeclesi.itical revenues of Ireland 



parliament of the renl pw,>e,ttfoi we rw—. 
of the dipnitie* as w*U ™ the'*** are k.unmto be , Jr. ‘ / 
The Deanery of Down, for example, ». !«>«< " as J- 
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Of the extent of the estates Lf the Deans 

menus of forming nn estimJ r there hating been no .<■(..» I.ikI In lore 
P^ f toftl,e^ 

'J(H)l) per ' 
nwirfi is 

returned at .i'Jlifi'2 per annum ;t (ho clvu.eellorship £2.18rt, and flic 
iiieoentorsliip t'-’.'th). By comparing the cathedral .awl collegiate 
establishnn‘ni> of lichind with thoso^ot it. msi\« pcihaps, ho 

possil.Jo Jo form a conjecture of tl.OJr relative value. In England the 
income of tin* Doans nndCl.apfors is 7*194,000 : but, as the uuniber of 
members of those 1 corporations is double what it is in Ireland, it is 
|irobable their endowments exceed in the same proportion. Wo may, 
therefore, conclude that the. Deans and Chapters have estates apd 
endow moots a little exceeding those of the Irish Bishoprics, and pro¬ 
ducing a total revenue of £*2/30,000 per annum. 

Next in order let ns advert to tlu* incomes of the Parochial Clergy, 
from tithes and glebe. Ireland contains 18,000,000 of English acres 
of land, of which 900,000 pay nothing to the church ; 4,000,000 pav 
from endowments a’out one-third of their tithes, ytid the remaining 
1000,000 and upwards are liable to pay full tithes. 1 The share which 
the clertiv actually derive from the soil will be best ascertained fiom 
the valuations of the Tithe Commissioners, ueling under the authority 
of Mr. Goullmrn's statute. Compositions under this act confirms in 
force twenty-one years who* Ike original right lit tithes revives, and 
vary vi amount every third year, if the average price of wheat or oats 
fluctuate one-tenth.f Dad this act been exelu-ively framed bv n con¬ 
clave of tithe-eaters, it could not have more adroitly guaranteed their 
interests; and this 4* strikingly exemplified by the provision whirl) 
provides that the tenant may deduct his share of the composition from 
the landlord's retd, and, if in arrear, it must be paid in preference to 
tit lit, rent, or tunes —that is, the parson’s claim must have priority of 
that of a creditor, the landlord, or even the Kim.. It is a verv 
cuuniggly devised measure for perpetuating, without lightening, a most 
griffons burden.*, A design is entertained by the Heads of the Church 
ipnfrodwe a similar project into England, Ip it we trust the intention 
w^Htt; frustrated, its direct tendency is to fasten on the eommuniiv 
the t^IjMax like the land-tax; with this dititerer.ee, that the latter is 
paid by the landlord, hut the former would have to he paid by tl.e 
tenants, and augment with every increase in capital and industry. Its 
temljney is also to make the pastors completely independent of their 
congregations, converting the former into annuitants who derive their 
incomes as independently of^ their parishoners as if paid out of the 
public tfoasury. The motives tar residence will be still further lessened; 


* \l a folic Id's Statistic al Arcoiist of Ireland, j), .foil, 
t Parliaincntar) Paper. No II2S, Seas. Ib31. 

} The Composition. Act, 4 (Jcp. IV. c. (HI, h , -tg. 
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, many parsons before, /pm having few om no nearers, had little induce¬ 
ment, from the claims of,duty, to rosidelon their livings, but now they 
will 'not oven Wave the tithes to look a/fbr,—no need of watching the 
. growth of potatoes, (ho fctcreaae of farm stock, nor extension of tillage; 
their composition-money, like the rent of the absentee-landlord, may 
lie remitted whole and.entiro to them at London, Paris, Bath, or what¬ 
ever place thjjy.may select as*best calculated for unobserved luxurious 
indulgence. * 

However, let us attend to tho workings of this precious scheme of 
Lord Wellesley’s Irish administration, and the light it throws on the 
value of parochial tithes. But first we must give the reader an idea of 
■ the rapacious manner in which church-preferment has been cut up in 
Ireland ; how the parishes have been compressed into unions; how the 
unions hare been dovetailed into enormous pluralities; how the plu¬ 
ralities and unions together have been tacked to dignities and offices; 
an<^ how all these good things; like so many bunches of grapes on a 
string, have been heaped on the, Beresfords, Trenches, Saurins, and 
Piunkets, as the means whereby tho resources of the country may be 
absorbed. I 

Be it known, then, that there are in Ireland 2450 parishes. Now, 
as no parish (though some ^districts or portions of land are) is* wholly 
exempt from the payment of tithes, each parish ought to have at least 
one scsident minister, one church, one parsonage-house, and one glelxs. 
This is the ecclesiastical state which ougiy to subsist. Instead of which 
there are only, according to clerical authority, one thousand, and 
seventy-five rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates in all Ireland, and 
of these not more than two-thirds are said to reside on their benefices.* 
*Iu the it hole 2450 parishes there are only 1100 churches, and of these 
churches^474 have been built Within the last century by means of grants 
of public money. There arcjnily 771 gle^e-houses, and though there 
are some benefices with two or three glebes, containing 4000 acres, 
there are many parishes without any glebe at all, the land, through 
negligence or abuse, having been lost or alienated, it not being nmisual 
to find a patch of ground, designated as glebe, situatoyn the middle |>f 
a gentleman’s lawn or part of his demesne, to which he lays .claim it.'t f 
virtue of some patent right" granting him the lands and tenements of £ 
church for ever. It follows from this that there are more than # iiireo 
parishes to every resident incumbent; there is less than one church to 
every two parishes; and, if every parish had its pastor, as it ought, 
there would be nearly four parsons to livoTn every glebe-house'. , 

To accommodate these dilapidations and inconsistencies the policy of 
consolidating the parishes iuto unions has becn,resorted to. As in 
many parishes there were neither hearers fior a church, there ccnld be 
no need of the services of ah officiating minister.’ In these pnfislies it 
would have been rational either to have abolished tho tithe or applied 
the. pfoduce of it to some other purpose than the support of a sinecure 

* KerleMiistical Register of Ireland for 1830, p. 33. 
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rector or vicar. Bat this did loot accord with the temporal interests of 
the church. Hence the expedient of unions of,parishes ; that is, clus¬ 
ters of parishes, in various numbers, from two to a dofcen and more, 
have been compressed into a single benefice, forming one presentation, 
held by a single incumbent, and this incumbent, perhaps, a pluralist, 
holding two or more-of these ecclesiastical conglomerations. In England 
a similar abuse prevails; it frequently happening that tvio,or more rec¬ 
tories, vicarages, dr parochial chapelpes are held ’cum, or with, others, 
forming r single benefise; but the instances are neither so numerous 
nor outrageous as in Ireland. In the latter country unions may be 
found ftlirty-six Irish miles in length, containing as many square miles 
of territory as some of the petty kingdoms under the Heptarchy. One 
union, that of Burnchurch, in the diocese of Ossory, formed by an act 
of the privy council, and in the gift of the king and the bishop alter¬ 
nately, consists of no fewer that thirteen parishes. Here is a bene¬ 
fice ! If a man is fortunate enough to obtain, as is not impossible, 
two or three such benefices, he is more like a bishop at the head of a 
diocese than a parish priest. 

Of the whole 2450 parishes tbeie are only 749 Ijeld single, the re¬ 
maining 1701 parishes having been consolidated into .'317 unions, form¬ 
ing, in the whole, 1266 parochial benefices.* The territorial contents of 
the benefices vary in different districts. According to Mr. Erck, in the 
northern, southern, and eastern provinces, they average 6544 ?rish 
acres, or upwards of ten square miles, with the exception of those in 
the dioceses of Clogher’nnd Killaloe, and in the three western dioceses 
of Elphin, Clonfert, and Killala, where they average from 10 to 12,000 
acres; in the dioceses of Derry, Kilmore, Raphoc, Ardfert, and 
Achoury, they average from 12 to 15,000 acres; and in the western 
diocese of Tuam they average the cnormohs area of 25,800 acres. The 
union bonefices have been constituted under different authorities, by 
parliament, by charter, by act of council, by license of the bishops; 
and some are of such ancient date that the period and mode of their 
origin cannot be traced. All the unions are permanent except those 
under episcopal fiuthdrity, which onure only during the lilTe’ of the in¬ 
cumbent?, when the parishes may revert to their original state. But if 
ac-igion has been once formed it is’generally continued to successive 
incumbents, and it is not likely the bishops will dissolve them, espe¬ 
cially if they happen to be, as is mostly the case, the patrons. In fact, 
it is by thq heads of the church, whose duty consisted in the mainte¬ 
nance of more strict ecclesiastical discipline, that the abuse of unions 
has been chiefly encouraged. Of the 517 unions 230 are'of episcopal 
creation, and 126 more have been established under an authority almost 
identic^ with that of tho bisnbps,—namely f the privy council of Ireland. 
We subjoin a classification of the unions n6w subsisting, as we collect 
them from the Ecclesiastical Register, for 1830, pp. 14, 15.* So long 

* This work is by John (’.. Erck, A. M., LL.H. and published in Dublin. It 
s an elaborate and well-compiled performance, abounding in much curious and 
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established and intimately cemented ha-ie some of these unions become, 
•.tMht the boundaries of die parishes of wftich they consist it is extremely 
difficult, if no! impossible, to trace; and there are among the apologists 
of ecclesiastical abuses'those who would avail themselves of this circum¬ 
stance, and boldly affirm that tjie parishes in some unions are not dis¬ 
tinct parishes, only town lapels, and this though the denomination and 
names of the. parishes are fully set forth in the titles of .every incum¬ 
bent ! « 


A Statement exhibiting the Number of Unions, the Number of 
Parishes in each, and their Denominations. 


Number of Pwishes in each Union. 

2 I 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

E 

I 

11 

• 

13 

Total of 
Henrfires. 

Total of 
Parishes. 

Parliamentary Unions .... 


1 

1 


3 







10 

38 

Charter Unions .'... 

sl 


4 

3 


I 

1 





23 

98 

Privy Council Unions .... 

40' 

34 

10 

12 


2 

4 

i 



1 

120 

440 

Kpiscopal Unions . 

U9; 

fit 

24 

10 


3 

3 


2 

2 


230 

704 

Imim*moria] Uniomf.. 

49, 

34 

IS 

13 


r> 



1 



126 

421 

Total.. 

*21131 

n 

44 

23 

a 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

517* 

1701 


Raving explained the nature of unions and their territorial magnitude, 
the reader will be bolter enabled to judgt of the value of Irish benefices, 
and ho must bo convinced what a fprtunate aspirant be must lie who 
happens to be presented with two or more such benefices, .besides digni¬ 
ties and offices, especially if he have not—as is possible—a church in 
any of them to preach in, nop a single Protestant to whom he need read 
prayers.* In Ireland, as in England, th«re is great disparity in the 
value of livings; some are*extremely dlnall and insignificant, while 
others, according to the admission of his grace of Armagh, are worth 
. £2300 per annum. Wo are as averse to the penitry of one part of the 
church as to the corruptive opulence of another;,for we dislike ffi- ex¬ 
tremes of condition, and are quite of Ao wit's opinion*in thinking that 
neither excess of riches n«r poverty is for the good of individuals. Thd. 
list of parishes we subjoin has been taken almost at random fro?. -the 
Parliamentary Returns of the amount of compositions for tithe ;*it will 
show the actual sums now paid by parishes in lieu of tithes, and, as the 
unions are enclosed in crotchets, it will be .seen what l&onstrosities 
some of them are. The composition-rent put down is for clerical 
tithes only; the amount paid for impropriate tithes is omittod, as not 

~f -—»- 

useful information, of great interest to those enjoying and aspiring to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal emoluments; but, having been edited under the sanction of the Board "of 
Firs^ Fruits, the Editor has been careful not to aflbrd the slightest glimpse 
"f I he discipline and immense amount and mat-administration of the revenues of 
the Irish church. 
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fo rming- part of the income of pie incumbent. In some unions a/f the 
parishes have not yet eompoiyided; in others* the compositions hpve 
been annulled by the bishops, (who hare a veto on these agreements,) 
as not being adequate to their reputed value. Tne names of the patrons 
and present incumbents have been collected from the Ecclesiastical 
Register of Ireland. 


Statement of the Suips agreed to 8e paid, under the Composition- 
Act, by several Parishes in lieu of. Tithes, and the Names of the 
present Incumbents and Patrons, 

[Those Parishes marked t arc not compounded fqr.] 


Incumbent. Patron. 

Edward Hincks .. Trin.Col. Dublin 

Francis Hall*.. Trin.Col. Dublin 

Charles Atkinson. Archb. Artnagh 

Hon. C. Knox Archb. Armagh 

r 

E. Stopford. ••Archb. Armagh 

G. Blacker . Archb. Armagh 

J. Campbell. •••••Archb. Armagh 

W, Pinching ....*•• 'ftp. (flogher-• • • 

J. G. Porter. Bp. Cloglier• • • • 

W. Athill.* ••••• Bp, Clog her ••• • 

t 

Tt.De Lacy.. Bp t Meath • • 

• • * 

W. Kellett . y The King . 

W. Pratt.. Bp-Meath • • • • 

R. Symes. . . Bp. Connor •••• 

A- Leslie; • • . The King . 

✓ 

G. Macartney * * *. Marq.Donecjal • • 

W. Knox.. Bp. Derry •••• 

... ( Skinner’s Com. 

*-^ 088 •'.i London 

A, W. Pomeroy ...... Bp. Derry •••• 

* J. W-. Grmaby.• Trin.Col. Dublin 

W. Knott . Bp. 'perry •••• 

R^Babin&ton . Bp. Derry . • • • • 


Amount of 
Parish. Composition. 

Artrea.£738* 

Arboe * • .. 507 , 

Creggan .1050 

{Carnteef . 406 

^ ( Aughaloo .. 609 

Dcrrynoose • * * * 646 

Drumcree...... 650 

Forkhill . 6!>0 

Carrickmacross • * 646 

Donaghmoine «• 953* 

Findonagh «... 600 

/•Kells. 553' 

\ Duleene . 200 

I Rathboyne • • • • ‘ 270 
C. Burry J 

Moynalty. 550 

Enni&keen «... 900 

Bally money •«• • 1015 

Ahoghill . 1015 

(Skerry.419 

f Racavan . 295 

Ballynascreen •• 623 

| Banagher. 650 

Bovevagh. 580 

Cappagh . 1000 

Clonleigh. 840 

* Cumber Lower • • 560 


* The lay tithes of this parish have fieen compounded for £476, making the 
total alflGunt of composition £1420 a year. 
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Incumbent. 

. 'F. Gouldsbury • • 
A. T. Hamilton • • 
Sir J. Leighton • • 
S. Browulow • ••• 

J. S. Knox. 

O. M. Caisland { 

J. Jones . 

R„Allott. 

J. Usher. 

E. Bowen ... 

. H. E. Boyd ...... 

G. Crawford .... 

»W. Bourne. . 

• H. Joly • •. 

J. D. Wingfiohl • • • 
R. Vicars . 

IJon. J. Bonrko • • • 


,G. Stevenson 


J. B. Ridge • 
M. Monck • • • ■ 
H. P. Ellington 

P. Browne • • • • 

W. Here. 

M. Charters •• 


Patroij 


4 


Parish. 


Bp. Derrf . Cumber Upper 

Marq. Abercorn Donagheady 


• • The Lightens 

• • Bp. Derry 
•t Bp. Derry 

• • Bp. Derry 
■ * Bp^Dcrry 


Donqghmore •• 
Leekpatrick • • 
Magheara •••• 

, Tamlaghfinlagan 
Urney 


Amount ot 
Composition 
£740 
1350 
1440 
646 


The King . Raphoe • ** * • 

Trim. Col. Dublin Raymochy 


C Taughboyne ,\ 

| All Saints J 
Prumaragh • ■ 
C Clongosh • • • • 

X Killoe. 

Rathangan < 


. Marq. Ormonde 


•4The King • 

• Bp. Ossory 

• Bp. Ferns • ■ 

• 

The King • < 


1000 
700 
900* 
650 

1569 

937 ‘ 
461 
535 
553 

( Clonsast. 628 

( Ballinakill • •.. 65 

Geashiil. 1292 

27 6 
259 

< Aghavoe. 789 

X Comer ...... 969 

Callan.. 550 

Coolagh.. 383 

Tullomain .... 105 

TuMroan J 
Killaloo l 
Ballycallan 1 

Eirke. 

( Rathdowny* • • 

< ©lashare J 
* Kildelgy J 
*Terrf>!eshambo 

/ Kilmackclogtae 

J M agioss . 55 

369 
465 


• Marq, Abercorn 

• Bp. Dromore < • • 

. Bp. Ardagh • • • 

. Duke of Leinster 

• Duke of Leinster 
> Lord' Digby .... 

. 

. The King • • ■ 


692 

750 


1200 

234 


\ Kilkevan 
V Kilnehue .... 

Bp. Ferns .. Kitrush 

C Clone 

Bp. Ferns 


< Kilbride 
( Ferns • * 


694 

•332 

203 

270-f 


• This is an union containing lix more parishes, but as they have not com¬ 
pounded, their names are omitted. . 

+ Ferns has compounded for its impropriate titho for £553, making (he annual 
sum payable by this parish for lay &ml ecclesiastical tithes £833. 
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A. Lord 


Patron. 

• Bp.Items * 


'Archbp. Cashell 


J. Pennefather 


'Archbp. Cashell 


* Parish. 

. Carnow. 

{ T^mpletonhy •• 
< Loughmore.* • • • 
( Another parish I 

J KilloscuIIy • • • • 
Kilyolane > • • 

Kilnerath • ••* 
Kileomenty- • • • 


Amount of 
Composition. 
... £8VT 


T. P. L. Fun ........SPE^y 

C. P. Coote •••••••••• Bp. Emly • • 

W. Galway. Bp. Emly • • 


-. i t» , S Lordship of Cas- 

Lord Brandon . | tie Island .... 


B. Denny 


• Sir E. Denny 


Vicars Choral.. • • • Vicars Choral 

, t 

J. Scott. . • • • The King • •• • 


Doon 

J Kilmnstulla • • 

( Templeicliallv • • 
f Castle Island' • • 

' Ballyncushlane . 

Dysert . 

* Killentiema • • 
Ballynrhaglish . 

Anna. 

Cloherbrien • • 

Caller. 226 

Killencan •••• 1CK) 

Glanbeagh • • • • 130 

Lismore I» 

Mocollop • • • • 1569 

Tubrid . 955 


500 

249 

323 

461 

303 

323 

650 

250 
830 
318 
406 
638 
460 
173 
823 ‘ 
230 
332 
332 


. Ballvhacon • 

<. ‘ . - C Moviddy • • ■ 

T. G. Laurence. Bps Cork .< Kilbonano ■ 

( Aglish • • ■ 

' W - Ha r°y. '---Bp. cork . jSSn! 

( Kilmichael • 


J. Jervois 

A. Trad . 
T< Kenny 


• Bp. Cork .. 

■ The King Sf Bp. 

• Bp. Cloyne • • • • 


461 
507 
208 
379 
325 
425 
692 
250 

Skull. 850 


\ Maclnneigh 


Hon. G. de la P. Beresford Bp. Cloyne 

J. fftngstone.. • •»• Bp. Cloyne 

J. Hingstofte. Bp. Cloyne 

A. Champagne ••••*•.. Bp. Cloyne 
M. Purceil.v Fitzgerald 


Donoughmorc • 
( Inniscarra • • • 

| Malthy . 

Whitecliurch • 
Agliabullogue • 
Castlelyons • • • 
Dungoumey • 


H00 

636 

513 

784 

750 

571* 

664 


* Tluftay-tithes of this parish have been compounded for £1142, making the 
yearly composition for impropriate and clerital tithes £1713. 
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Amount of 
Parish. Composition. 

Kilworth.£170 

Macroney • • • • 230 

Leitrim ,. 230 

Kilcrumper • • • • 220 


J.. Lombard ■ • .. 

• • Bp. Cloyne • • • • 

Kilshannick • • 

738 

• • 


f Modreeny. > • • • 

533 


• 

| Ardcrony • • • • 

307 

• 


f Kilmore • • • • 

323 

G. Holmes. 

• • Bp. Killaloe .... 

f Kilnaneave • • • • 

315 


[ IJsbonny • • • •* 

323 

* 


r Aglishcloghane . 

161 

hi. Price ■••••>...... 

• • Bp. Killaloe .. • • ■ 

Lorrha 

438 


Dorrha . 

415 


From tlio above statement it appears that the amount of composition- 
ntoney paid in lieu of tithes, in some unions, amounts to £1410, £1407, 
£1554, £1509, anti £1758; and that single parishes have come down 
to tlio tune of £1050, £1200, £1350, and £1440, in order to rid 
themselves of tl*' worldly visitafions of the* spiritual locust. These 
sums, it must be remembered, are not the conjectural estimates of 
individuals imperfectly informed of the worth of parochial titles; they 
are public and authentic returns, founded on an average and impartial 
variation. It must,salso, be borne in mind that the composition is a 
not payment, obtained without the trouble of collecting the tithe3, or 
the expense of proctors or middlemen, and tho*receipt of which i» hotter 
secured than the landlord’s rent or public taxes. 

‘ Many of the incumbents enjoying these really fat’ livings, are ;>/«- 
rnlists, holding other parochiaj benefices, beside dignities and offices. 
The niftnes of the honourable Charles Knox, the honourable George 
de la Poor Beresford, the honourable .Imwiph Bourke, and .other well- 
known signatures, are quite sufficient to indicate thoir connexions with 
the episcopacy and aristocracy of Ireland. It wc.nld require pages fully 
to set forth the families, connexions, and influence; the. sinecures, 
places, offices, and pensions by which some of fhesejiouourables have 
sent forth their absorbents into the substance of Church and State. 
There is one man, however, J*ames Hint.stoxe by name, who, as 
far as wo know, is not of noble blood, unless it he by some leiVhandcd 
tilt; yet he seems to have reaped a plentiful harvest. He has com¬ 
pounded for the tithes of two parishes, that of Whitechurj'h for £784, 
and that of Agbabullogue for £750, making a snug income of £1534 
per annum. But this is far from being the extent of bis good fortune. 
He is, also, rector of Subultor, and prebendary and vicnr-generul of* 
Cloyne. His son, James. Hingstone, iJ vicar of.Ckmmult, jihd vicar- 
ehoriil.of the cathedral church of St. Column's. It were easy to give 
similar illustrations of others, hut this must Ruffice. 

Mr. Goulhou.rn’s bait has taken so well that nearly two-thirds of all 
the parishes in Ireland have compounded for thoir tithes: the*progress 
of tlie measure, np to the present, will appear from the subjoined state- 


incumbent. 

T. Ncwnoham* 


Patron. j| 

.1. • Bn. Cloyne • • • • ^ 


' Bp. Cloyne 

* 
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mont, exhibiting the number of liarishes, in each diocese, that have com¬ 
pounded in the four provinces, thf proportion between lay and ecclesiastical 
tithe, and the total amount of the compositions for noth descriptions of tithe. 


PROVINCE OF ARMAGH. 

Parishes. 

La y 
Tithes. 

Clerical 

Tillies. 

Compo¬ 
sition . 

Diocese. 

4 

. £ 

£ 

£ 

Armagh... 

.. 48 ... 

—- a. 

19,202 .. 

10,202 


.. 88 .. 

1,291 ... 

12,‘257 .. 

13,548 

Meath ...- 

•• 177 .. 

11,212 .. 

21,406 .. 

32,018 

Down and Connor . 

• a 40 • • 

1,130 .. 

13,622 .. 

KS,001 

Derry ......'.•. 

.. 42 .. 

~ a. 

22,090 .. 

22,900 

Raphoe.... 

.. 11 •• 

352 .. 

7,424 .. 

7,777 

Kilmore. 

.. 10 .. 

874 .. 

4,813 .. 

5,088 

Dromore . . 

• a 9 ■ • 

2,128 .. 

k,047 .. 

4,775 

Ardagh .... 

.. 21 .. 

2,303 .. 

4,793 .. 

7,097 

PROVINCE OF DUBLIN. 

Dublin . 

... 91 .. 

4,031 .. 

1.1,035 a a 

10,063 

Kildare ... 

. .. 30 .. 

2,080 .. 

7,303 .. 

0,452, 

Ossory . . . . 

... 01 .. 

1,550 .. 

15,557 a a 

17,107 

Ferns and Leigblin .. . . 

... i03 .. 

7,181 .. 

• 27,080 .. 

35,170 

PROVINCE OF CASHEL. 

Cashel ami Emly...\ ...... ...... 

.. 03 .. 

5,083 .. 

19,555 .. 

24,638 

Limerick, Axdfert, and Aghadoe ,.. 

.. 128 .. 

7,010 

24,340 .. 

31,366 

Waterford and Lismore . 

a • 52 • a 

2,380... 

12,500 .. 

14,S86 

Cork and Ross .. 

• a 05 . • 

4,022*.. 

23,282 .. 

27,305 

Cloyne< ..<. 

a • 57 • a 

4,345 .. 

18,629 .. 

22,075 

Killuloe and Kilfenora . 

.. 121 .. 

3,670 .. 

' 23,355 .. 

27,032 

PROVINCE'OF TUAM. 

Tuam...... 

• •a CO • • 

2,045 .. 

11,450 .. 

14,396 

Eljphin.. .. v .. 

••• 54 aa 

2,377 .. 

0,817 .. 

> 0,194 

Cionfert and Kilmacduagh. 

• a a 59 a al' 

86 .. 

8,630 .. 

8,723 

Killala and Achonry .. 

a a a 15 •• 

1,008 .. 

2,593 .. 

3,091 

* Total... 

...1,353 

07,494 

320,303 

303,857 


From the results of'the compositions already entered into it is easy 
to calculate the value of tithes iu all Jreland. 1 Of the 1353 parishes, 
the average rate of composition for each parish, for impropriate tithe, is 
£50, fo» church tithe £241, and for ecclesiastical and lay tithes together 
£291. Supposing the whole 2450 parishes to compound for tithes at 
Uie same average rate, the annual value of impropriate tithes is 
. 1122,500, of church tithes £590,450, making the total burden imposed 
titles, lay and ecclesiastical, ■ on the entire kingdom, amount to 
£712,950 per annum.' The average tithe for the whole kingdom would 
probably ^tceed the sum here stated; since it is known the most fertile 
districts have been the most backward in compounding for their tithes. 

The ecclesiastical tithe of £590,450 per annum constitutes only 
one item m the yearly emoluments tff the parochial clergy. They have, 
also, glebe-houSCs, extensive glebes, minister's money, and church-fees. 
In Ireland, “ all things seem oddly made and every thing amiss.” 

























. minister's money and church fees. 1 53 

Many benefices have’neither glebo-houfjB nor glebe-land; while others 
have two glebe-houses, each, and twdlor- more glebes, comprising a 
‘superficial area of 2000 acres. One-third of the benefices are destitute 
of any glebe whatever* and, consequently, of any residence ; while the 
remaining two-thirds of the benefices are estimated to possess glebe- 
land to the enormous extent of 91,137 acres. Supposing, with Mr. 
Baron Foster, the glebe to 6 o worth, on an average, only. £1 per acre, 
it forms a Very considerable addition to the yearly revenue of the 
beneficed clergy. * , 

Another source of clerical, emolument is that termed minister's 
money, intended as a substitute for tithe, and which, as we "have no 
assessment levied in the same way in England, it will be proper to 
explain. In cjties and towns corporate, where there are small or.no' 
tithes, a power is vested in the Lord Lieutenant, authorising, hy a 
commission, valuations to be made, from time to time, of every house; 
upon a return of such valuations, in which no house may be rated 
above £00, the Lord Lieutenant and six more of the privy-council are 
•empowered to assess each house, in a yearly sum, for the maintenance 
of the incumbent. Under this authority valuations have been made of 
the parishes in tfie cities of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, 
and the towns corporate of Drogheda and Clonmel; and it is from 
the proceeds of these assessments that the incumbents of forty-eight 
city parishes are paid their stipends. We have not any public return 
of the incomes allotted to the minister^ of these tow'ns and parishes; if 
they average £500 each, it makes an addition of £25,000 a-year to 
the revenues of the ptrochial clergy. The clause which .provides that 
90 house shall be rated above sixty pounds originated, no doubt, in 
the same selfish policy that dictated the abolition of the tithe of pasture, 
and shows, in every measure, how scrupulously have been considered tho 
interests of the wealthy Protestants, wljpn the burden even of main¬ 
taining the established church of the ascendant party was thrown, with- 
unequal weight, on their poor and politically^disfranchised catholic 
brethren. - 

The yearly sums derived from church-fees «vo qpn only conjecture. 
They do not, of course, from a vast majority of the population being 
separatists from the endowed worship, form so productive a source of 
emolument as in England. But, supposing the million of Prptestants 
of different sects, in Ireland, pay for marriages, christenings, and 
burials only 5s. a-head, surplice-fees yield an income of £250,000. 
Without including, then, the emoluments derived by *the parpehial 
clergy from the dignities and offices they hold, from being masters of 
diocesan-schools, vicar-general or surrogate of a diocese, or offici&l chap-* 
lain at the Castle ; their total revenue, (from the four sources of tithes, 
glebe-land, minister’s money, and clmrch-fees, cannot" be* less than 
£950,587. If to this sura we add the incomes of the episcopal clergy 
and the deans and chapters already ascertained, we shall have the total, 
amount of the burden imposed on Ireland bv its Protestant establishment 
as follows:— 
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Revenues of the Established Church 
Archbishops and bishops, nvortfee income of enqh 
Estates and tithes of the deans and chapters • • • 

Ecclesiastical reetprs, vicars, and perpetual curates :— 

Tithes ...£590,450 

Glebe-lands.... 91,137 

Ministers’ money .... 25,00,0 L 

Church-fees • • ... 250,000 

- 956,587 

‘ • r> 

.Total..£1,426,587 

Here is, certainly, a noble revenue for the maintenance of a little 
insignificant church, with barely more than half a million of hearers 4 . 
The established church of Scotland, with a million and a half of 
followers, is now considered amply endowed, although its revenues do 
not exceed £234,900, or one sixth of those of Ireland. The sums 
expended on the established priesthood of Ireland are nearly equal to 
one-half the amount of the revenue paid into the Exchequer, on account 
of public taxes for the maintenance of an army of *30,000 mep, for 
defraying) the expense of police and justice, for the support of the 
local administration, for defraying the interest of the public debt of 
Ireland, and its proportional contribution to the exigencies of fhc 
general government. It ouglif never to be forgotten that the im¬ 
mense ,income lavished op a luxurious priesthood, whose duties pre¬ 
scribe to them charity, humility, and self-denial, is wrung from a 
poor distressed population, of whom hundreds perish annually from 
sheer want of the neoessaries of life, and the vast majority of whom—so 
litfle have they been benefited by the instructions of their well-paid spi¬ 
ritual guides—are in such a stpte of ignorance and destitution that they 
are little better fed, clothed, and lodged than the beasts of the field ! 

Our next inquiry i^ the Number of the Clergy, among whom the 
revenues of the Irish Church are squandered. The policy of the 
church, like that gf the City companies and all corporations, has been 
to keep their numbers as few, and render their revenues as productive 
as possible. Formerly there were thirty-two dioceses in Ireland ; these, 
either {>y parliamentary authority or by annexing sees to others by 
way of commcndam, have been compressed into eighteen suffragan 
bishoprics. Thus the work of uniting sees has been nearly as rife 
as Jhpt of uniting parishes. The deans and capitulaiy bodies are kept 
up as in England, though their functions are little more than nominal, 
•and thh sinecure offices and dignities appendant to them serving only 
to augment tho otherwise redmdant incomes of the priesthood. The 
deans and'chn’pters are endowed in some instances with tithes, in others 
with lands, and in most cases with both; but their possessions are, for 
the most part, divided, the dean having one part alone in right of liis 
deanery, 4 and each member of the chapter a certain part in right of his 
office. Of the thirty chapters, eighteen consist of the four offices of 
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precentor, chancellor,• and archdeacon, and of prebendaries, varying, 
‘ intermediately, from tmo, as in the caffe of Dromore, to twenty, as in 
2KE of St. •Patrick’s* Dublin. The chapters of Waterford and Kil- 
fenora are without any prebends, and in the chapter of Kildare the 
eight prebendaries, although they hare a voice in the'flajtion of a dean, 
yet form no constituent part of nie chapter, which is composed of other 
officials and four canons. * 

The precentor, or ehantor,' is generally tho first member of the chap¬ 
ter ; his duties, in the old religions houses in papal times, were impor¬ 
tant and various, consisting in the care of the choir-service, in presiding 
over the singing men, organist, and choristers, paying their salaries, and 
keeping the seal of the chapter and chapter-book. In these cathedrals, 
where a choir-service is still maintained, of which there are only a few 
ift Ireland, tho precentor has the superintendence of the choir, but in 
all others it is a mere title of honour, without any duty whatever at¬ 
tached to the office. The same may be observed of the chancellors of cathe- 
dfal churches, the treasurers, provosts, and prebendaries, many of whom 
are without cure or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and have nothing what¬ 
ever to do for their emoluments gnd patronage, unless it be in taking 
their turn of pretlbhing in the cathedral, and that is mostly performed 


by deputy. % 

A dignity without cure is not incompatible with a parochial benefice, 
and both may be liolden together without any dispensation for plurality; 
for though the dignitaries gain possession of office by institution, they 
are not instituted to tho cure of souls* The cure attaches not to any 
office of the chapter as such; yet it is to be - observed that there’are no 


fewer than two hundred and. nineteen dignities ,and offices,* to 
which either, by charter or other means, one or more parishes with 
cure have been aunexed, and of which parishes the tithes and emolu¬ 
ments arc received by the collegiate sinciAirists, and Hie duties, where 
any exist, are mostly discharged by a Stipendiary curate. The for¬ 
tunate possessors of these plural offices and parishes being eligible 
to other benefices, one individual may concentrate in his own person 
scores of dignities, offices, and livings, and egjoy an aggregation of 
ecclesiastical income and patronage almost incredible* , 

Next let us advert to Ac number of tho parochial clergy, consisting 
of all ecclesiastical rectors having cure, vicars, and perpetual curates, 
and of whom there are, according to Mr. Erck, exclusive of luinety- 
eight dignitaries having cure, one thousand and sevcnty-jivc. The as¬ 
sistant curates, amounting to five hundred aud fifty, do nOt, of course, 
form a part of the beueficed clergy; they are only deputies, removable 
at pleasure, and discharging the duties, at very miserable stipends; which, 
ought to he discharged by their princi^ds, who receive amp^e remu¬ 
neration. Of lay-rectora, or laymen, possessing tithes as « lay-fee, 
there are seven hundred and eighteon. These, not being *in orders, 
form no part of the ecclesiastical corps; they are usually denominated 
impropriators, as being, according to Spolman, improperly possessed 
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of the tithes of the church; inasmuch as it severs 'labour from reward, - 
a principle which ecclesiastics profess to repudiate, though it is onto 
rious, the most amply endowed incumbents of the United Church '<> 
England and Ireland are as justly obnoxious tot the opprobrium of being 
impropriatori as the secular parsons—having, by the intervention 01 
curates and other devices, unknown 6efore the Reformation, contrived 
to rid themselves entirely of every particlt) of spiritual dujy. 

The whole number of beneficed parochial cletgy, without including 
collegiate officials, is then only 1075,. according to the admission of 
the edit&r of the Board of First Fruits. This diminutive phaldnx one 
would, think quite small enough, in all conscience, to monopolize the 
cure of the 2450 parishes of Ireland. But the fact is, the number of 
individuals is not so numerous by a great many. We have seen that 
1701 parishes have been compressed into 517 benefices. Some pa¬ 
rishes are both rectorial and vicarial; that is, the same parish has a rector 
and vicar, united in the same person, and which, we suspect, reckon 
two in Mr. Erck’s enumeration of 1075, Then how many are Pi.u- 
ralists ? The Ecclesiastical Register informs us, page 32, one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-foe benefices are held with other benefices by faculty, 
dispensation, or permission of their diocesans. 'This reduces tho 
number, of individuals to 940. There appeqr to be 587 parishes where 
the vicarial are united with the rectorial tithes, or where both descrip¬ 
tions of tithe are united in the incumbent. It is probable, we think, 
the entire .number of rectories, vicarages, and perpetual curacies are 
possessed by not more than 701) individuals, who also enjoy the chief 
offices in cathedrals, the diocesan schools, and public institutions of a 
religious and literary character. 

From the Ecclesiastical Register, and other sources, we collect that 
the number of preferments in Ireland—episcopal, collegiate, and pa¬ 
rochial—possessed by the established. clergy, is— ‘ 


Sees..*. ! . 22 

Deaneries •. • •. 33 

Precentorships . 26 

Chancellorship^. 22 

T{easurerShips . 22 

Archdeaconries. v. . . . 34 

Provostsbips... 2 

Prebends and canonries . 188 

Rural deans • 107 

Vicars choral .. 52 


Choristers... 20 

Choir readers and stipendiaries.. 12 

piocesan schools • •••,... 30 

Offices in consistorial courts ... 175 

Sonefices consisting of a single parish. 749 

-’arishes compressed into 517 benefices.1701 


’otal of offices enjoyed by tho established clergy * *3195 
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Thus it appears there are 3195 offices shared among about eight 
kindred and fifty indifiduaJs, whose aggregate ecclesiastical revenue 
amounts to £1,*426,587, averaging £1678 to each person. Such pro¬ 
portions between numbers, offices* and revenue arg^ertainly without 
parallel. There is no example jftny where of 850 persons possessing, 
in see-lands and glebes, one-eighteenth part of the soil, and claiming 
onc-tenth oftthe produce of die remainder, which supports pight millions 
of people. No country, however debased by superstition, ever abandoned 
so large a portion of its real property, in addition to a tenth pjrt of the 
national income, for the maintenance of a priesthood, forming less than 
a nine-thousandth part of the population. • 

It is not, however the average-income of either the Irish or English 
ecclesiastic thabconstitutes the principal abuse in their respective esta¬ 
blishments. Although both churches might very well spare two-tliirds 
of their aggregate revenues, and enough romain for the adequate re¬ 
muneration of spiritual service, still it is not the redundancy of their 
united incomes that is so objectionable as the unequal and inhuman 
manner in which they are possessed by candidates of the same grade 
and pretension. We have before enlarged on this point in our exposi¬ 
tion of the Church of England ; we have there shown how masses of 
pay and pluralities of office are heaped on clerical sinccurists enjoying 
high connexions and influence; while the most useful and meritorious 
labourers in the ministry, divested of patronage, are kept in the most 
miserable poverty and dependence. Precisely the same injustice pre¬ 
dominates in the Irish church. Tn the latter /he grievance is iqpre in¬ 
tolerable, for, in Ireland, church-patronage is chiefly in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, and it is invariably observed that the clorgy have less re¬ 
gard for their brethren, and arc more blindly intent on promoting their 
own personal and family interests than laymen. , 

We shall insert a tabular Representation of the patronage of the Irish 
church; the number of parishes in Ireland is greater than appears from 
the subjoined statement,'as is evident from the Ecclesiastical Register. 
But if is a point on which there is much difference of opinion, originating 
in the uncertain boundaries of parishes, aud th<* extraordinary manner 
they have been consolidated, to servo the purposes of clerical .rapacity. 
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Irish church Patronage. 



Patronage 

Patronage 

Others. 

Impropriate 

without 

DIOCESES. 

of 

of 


Uni 

Churches or 


Bishops. 


Lav 

|ver*i 

Incumbents. 

Armagh .....'. 

.... 60 

13, 

22 



Cashell and Emly. 






Clogher . . 

34 

1 

2 



Clonfert and Kilmacduagb ., 

.... 43 

3 

14 



Cloyne. 

1 6 r 

JO 

9 


ii 

Cork and Ross ...,. 

.... 94 

8 




Derry.i... 

. 33 

3 

9 



Down and Connor... 

.... S3 

12 

36 


10 

Dromore .. 

_ 33 


2 



Dublin.... 

- 144 

IS 

10 



Klphin.,... 

.... 72 

2 

1 



Kildare ... 

i • ■ • • 30 

27 

24 



Kiilala and Achonry........ 

48 

4 




Killaloe and Kilfenora,. 

. tsi 

10 

30 


IT 

Kilmore. 

. . 33 

3 

2 



Leighlin and Ferns . 

.... 171 

18 

10 


13 

Limerick, Ardfert, and Agliadoe 34 

27 

6a 



Meath .. .. 

.... 69 

81 

37 


33 

Ossory..... 

.... 76 

26 

30 



Rapboe .... 

.... 15 

6 

3 



Tuam and Ardagh.... 



10 


' 

Waterford and Lismore .... 


24 

30 


0 


1392 I 

203 

167 

21 

05 


Patronage of Bishops. 



1302 


Ditto Crown... 




203 


Ditto Lay.. 




307 


pitto University 




21 


aiG8 


The'Irish bishops hate a fer greater proportion of patronage than the 
English bishops: the former have the gift of 1392 livings out of 2168; 
the latter have only the gift of 1290 out of II,598. The livingR, too, 
in the gift of the Irish bishops are far more valuable. Those in the gift 
of the Archbishop of Cashel are worth £35,000 per annum; those in 
the gift of the Bishop of Cloyne, £50,000; of Cork, £30,000; and 
of Fpras, £30,000. In the see of Cloyne one living is worth £3000, 
one worth £2000, and three worth £1500 each. - A living of £500, as 
i we havfe seen, is but a f middling one in Ireland, and any thing beneath 
it is considered very low. i ’ . 

The kirig's ministers nominating the bishops, and these having the 
disposal of all the linings, with the exception of a few belonging to the 
Universities, lay lords, and those that are tithe free, nearly the whole of 
the tithes, and church revenues of Ireland are in the gift of the crown. 
Hence we may see how discouraging was the prospect of ecclesiastical 
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reform under Tory ‘ministers. The Irish sees were almost in the 
exclusive possession o! their thick-and-thin supporters, in the familiesjof 
the Beresfordsj the Clancartys, Balcarrases, Mayos, Northlands, Rodens, 

IIoaths, Kilkennys, Caledons, &c. among whom^gne looks in vain 
for a single scholar or celebrated divine. Indeed thpTrish Protestant 
Establishment fomed a convenient and almost inexhaustible fundjfor 
parliaments^^ corruption; ‘ hnd appointments to it, like, those in the 
Colonies, being out*of sight of the English public, were often made 
without any regard to decency. *Thus a lieutenant in the nary has been 
madd an archbishop; a membeg of the House of Commons, a dean; a 
proprietor, and it is said editor, of a newspaper, a chancellor f and an 
aide-do-camp at the Castle, a rich rector. Such men as Sir Harcourt 
Lees, the herogs of Skibbcreen and Newtonbarry, and Warburton and 
Terry Jocelyn, having attained preferments in the church, are still 
more illustrative. All the Irish representative prelates voted against the 
Reform Bill on its first introduction. Lord Mountcashel stated, in the 
rtonse of Lords, that he knew an archdeacon in Ireland who kept one of 
<the best packs of fox-hounds in the country. Another clergyman, not 
seven miles distant from the former, had, also, a pack of fox-hounds, 
vs ith which he fegularly hunted; and he knew of a clergyman who, 
after his duties in the church had been performed, used to meet his bro¬ 
ther-huntsmen at the communion-table, on the Sunday, and arrange with 
thpm where the hounds were to start for next day. Can these things 
he, when it is alleged by Sir Robert^ Peel, that the church has no 
support to depend upon but her “ own purity?” , 

However, the love of sporting is not confined to the clergy of the 
.sister kingdom. The English spirituals have also* a taste for rural 
sjsorts, and a good pack of fox-hounds is deemed a suitable appendage 
to a cure of souls, as will be een from the following notice: “ To 
ho sold, the next presentation to a vicarage, in one of the midland coun¬ 
ties, and in the immediate neighbourhood of one or two of the first packs 
of fox-hounds in the kingdom. The present ^annual income about 
£580, subject to curate’s salary. The incumbent in his 60th yyar.”— 
Mommy Herald, April 15, 1830. • 

But it is not these matters which engage our attentionwe should 
cure little about the sporting propensities of the parsons if they would 
leave to the industrious the produce of their labour. So far as planners 
and morals are concerned, the different sects of religionists may be left 
to watch each other} and that they will do with the most lynx-eyed 
attention. Only read what Mr. Beverley has written on fliis subject in 
his “ Letter to the Archbishop of York.” 

“ It surely is not very edifying to behold a clergyman following the* 
hounds, and though the fox-pursuing parsons are of a, different opinion, 
and defend the practice with orthodox arguments, yet they dlrnnot per¬ 
suade the people to agree with them; in vain do they sing a song con¬ 
cerning ‘ manly sport—no harm,’, &c.; for their parishioners will not 
listen to such trash, but indignant at the indecencies of theif rectors, 
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turn away in disgust to find better example* amongst tho methodists and 

^‘Buftedecont and unpopular as is the spectacle of «a fi)x-hunt%- 
parson, perhaps one’s bile is not a little agitated in these exhibitions, 
Cthat sort of Miliary hypocrisy with which they choose to decorate 
the scandal-: for it seems to be a reeeired dogma of ecclesiastical de¬ 
corum, that a parson is not to hunt in a M coat; prondgd only the 
scarlet does not appear, the reverend successor df the Apostles may 
lean over hedge and ditch without the lightest impropriety: give these 
successors'of the Apostles a- black or dark grey jacket, a pair of Mute 
corderoy breeches, and handsome top-boots, and then you save the cha¬ 
racter of the church; but if a young priest were to give the view-holloa 
• in a red coat, all men would be shocked, and I suspect .that ere long a 
grand and verbose epistle would come to him from Bishopthorpe. 

“ The same ft roe in clothing is kept up throughout; at balls the suc¬ 
cessors of the Apostles must appear clad in black, or any of the shades of 
. block. Thanks, however, to the ingenuity of tailors and haberdashers, 
such exquisite tints have of late years been discovered in silk stockings, 
and silk waistcoats, such delicious varieties of light black, raven black, 
French black, and French whites—the black has bfien Roftened into 
winning javender-tints, and the white has beep so dewtereusly made to 
blush a morning blush, that it requires very great ingenuity to discover 
a layman from a priest in a brilliant ball-room. These, however, who 
are mom apostolical, take the bull by the horns, and venture to place 
black-tjnted buttons on {he breasts of their shirts, a mark of the 
priestly office not easily to be mistaken ! Of such a toilet there is great 
hope, and it would.be a shame indeed if the black-button-bearing priests 
did not become rich pluralist® at last.” 

jifr. Beverley of Beverley is such a nioe connoisseur in drapery, 
that we suspect him of being^a bit of an exquisite himself: he‘is evi¬ 
dently an intense evangelical, and, for aught we know, may bo a 
believer in Mr. Irving’s new revelation of a “ gift of tongues.” 


Non-residencc of the Irish Clirr/y. 

It is n curious fact that, during. the sway of the Catholic Church, no 
man was permitted to hold a benefice who did not perform the duties of it 
upon the spot, and it was left for the Reformation, which is said to have 
established religion in greater perfection,-to entitle a man to a large 
income forthe care of souls in ft district which h* never visited. A groat, 
proportion of the Irish Bishops, Dignitaries, and Incumbents, ar e absen¬ 
tees ; many of them whiling away their time on the Continent, and 
others diallpating their large revenues in the fashionable circles of 
Brighton and London. With the single exception of the Bishop of 
Kildare all the archbishops and bishops have each, within their respec¬ 
tive diocrteSj an episcopal residence, or sce-house, with parks, chases, 
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and demesne-lands attached. Yet they spend little or none of their 
time in Ireland in superintending the clergy'. The families of some 
prelates reside constantly, in England, and the only duty performed by 
the bishop is to cross the water in the summer months, take a peep at 
the “ palace ,” and then return to give grand (Rimeh?, and mingle in 
the gaieties of the metropolis, ftir the remainder of the year. The late 
Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, resided twenty years abroad, and 
during that’tithe received the revenues of his rich diocese/amounting to 
£240,000. This Right Rev. Prelate was the intimato associate of Indy 
Hamilton, the kept-mistress of Lord Nelson. The bishop livecl in Italy, 
upending his princely income, wrung from the soil and labour ofjreland, 
among the fiddlers and prostitutes of that debauched country. The 
great primate Rokehy resided at Bath, and never visited Ireland. The 
parochial clergy are not more exemplary'. Upward-: of one-third of 
the whole number of incumbents do not reside on their benefices. Some 
of them, with incomes of £5,000 or £10,000 a-year, are living in 
France, with their wives and families. Others live o' Bath, on account 
tf the gout. Most of them never seo their parishes, deriving their 
incomes through the medium of agents, or of tithe-farmers, and engaging 
a curate at some flL'.'iO or £50 a-vear to attend once on each Sunday to 
read prayers; often, perhaps, only to the parish clerk. 

According to the Diocesan Returns, in 1819, the following was the 
state of the provinces, as regards parochial residence and duty :— 

The province of Ulster, containing 413 parishes or unions, had 351 
incumbents resident, or near enough to do duty. 

The province of Leinster, 281 parishes or unions, with !89 Incum¬ 
bents resident, or near enough to do duty. » 

‘ The provinco of Munster, 119 parishes or uniops, with 281 incum¬ 
bents resident, or near enough to do duty. 

The province of Connaught, 95 parishes hr unions, with 65 incumbefits 
resident, or near enough to dfc duty. * 

Thus, in 354 parishes or unions, there was ^either an incumbent 
resident, nor near enough to do the duty of his benefice. Those returns 
make the number of incumbents, resident and npn-resident, amount to 
1240. It is unnecessary to explain, after what has been already stated, 
that there are not actually' so many individuals. The deception results 
from pluralities. Every benefice with cure lias an incumbent; but, as 
each incumbent often holds two or more benefices, or is rector and vicar 
of the same parish, it reduces the number of individuals to the amount 
previously stated, namely seven hundred. * 

One great excuse’ for the neglect of duty by the protestant clergy is 
that they have scarcely any duty to perform. Notwithstanding nil the , 
inducements offered by the established, religion, notwithstanding its 
monopoly of tithes, honours, power, and emoluments, it ha* scarcely 
any followers. A protestant is as rare to be met with in Ireland, as a 
Jew in England. Out of a population of eight millions, there are little 
: more than half a million communicants of the state religion. "She con- 
' sequence is, that the clmrrh Pstablishment is little better than an 
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enormous sinecure, a prodigious job, carried on for the benefit of a few 
hundred individuals, to the impoverishment, disiinhn, and degradation 
nil the rest of the nation. The Irish Church has been nptiy compared to 
some Irish reginm^n which there was the wholk train ofotiicers, from 
the colonel downwards, but only one pfirate. Just sow ith the eccle¬ 
siastical establishment; there is the whole apparatus of bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, prebendaries, canons, rectors , and vicars j there aie all 
these still, and, what is better, there are all the tithes, houses, gardens, 
glebe larnjs, cathedrals, and palaces: all these remain; but the tkoci.e— 
those for whose benefit they were originally intended, they have adhered 
unflinchingly to their old communion. Why then should not the reve¬ 
nues and church lands follow them—the owstns, for whose benefit 


they were first granted ? Why keep up twenty-two bishops whore 
there are scarcely any parsons ? or why maintain these parsons, with 
large endowments, when they have lost their flocks ? There are scores, 
aye, hundreds of well paid rectors and vicars, without a single protec¬ 
tant hearer; there arc thirteen hundred and fifty parishes, without 
even a church to preach in; yet in all these parishes the tithes are levied 
or compounded for to the utmost farthing. 

The anomalous state of the Irish Church has not escaped the notiee 
of foreigners; and in the pleasant and instructive ‘ Tour of a Gorman 
Prince,’ there are some curious details. “ I took." savs the writer, 
“ advantage of the acquaintance I made to day to gain more informat : on 
of the actual proportion between,Catholics and Protestants. I found all 1 
had hoard fully confirmed, and have gained some further details; among- 
others, the official list of a part of the present parishes and livings in 
the diocese of Ctfshell, which is too remarkable not to send it to you, 
though the matter is somewhat dry, and bcerns almost too pedantic for 
our correspondence. • „ 


Thurles • ■ • • 
Cashel 

Clonhoughty. 
Coppow’iyte* 
‘Killenoulo ■ •. 
Boherlahan 
Fealliard • • • 
Kilcumrnin < 
Upckarty . 

Golden. 

■Anacarty ... 
Donniskeatl!. 
New Erin - • • 


Catholic* 

has ...-12,000- 

. 11 , 000 . 

.5,142. 

.. 2,800. 

. 7,040. 

. 5; 000. 

. 7,000. 

. 2,400- 

. 7,000- 

. 4,000. 

. 4,000- 

. 5,700. 

4,500. 


Protestants. 
••250 
••700 
•• 82 

• • 70 
••514 

• • 25 

• •400 


80 

120 

12 

90 

30 


In thirteen districts 78,182 Catholics and 2879 Protestants. . 

Each of these districts has only one Catholic priest, but often 
four or fee Protestant clergymen ; go that on an average, there are 
scarcely twenty persons to each Protestant congregation. Kilcuimnin 
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w the place I mentiorwd to you, where there is not a single parishioner 
n«d the service, whici Recording; to low must be performed ouco a-year 
in enacted in the ruins^ with the hclp.of a Catholic clerk. In another 
-railed Tollamane, the same farce takes place. «. Hot pot a whit the 
loss must the non-attending parishioners pay the utmost farthing oj 
their tithes and other dtte§ ; and no claims are so bitterly enforced as 
those of this Christian church : —there is no pity, at ieast-none for Ca¬ 
tholics. A man who cannot pay the rent of the church land he farms, 
or his tithes to the parson, inevitably sees his cow and his pig sold, (fur¬ 
niture, bod, &.c. &c. ho haslongjost,) and himself, liis wife, and probably 
a dozen children thrust out into the road, where he is left to the ihercy of 
that Providence who feeds the fowls of the air and clothes the lilies of 
the field .”—Tour in England, Ireland, France, v. ii. pp. 50-.51. 

Well may this lively tourist exclaim, “ What an excellent con¬ 
trivance is a state religion !” 

Oppressiveness of the Tit/., System. 

llardship and impoverishment result not less from the amount than 
the mode in which the ecclesiastical revenues are levied in Ireland. 
By the Tithe Composition Act, an attempt was made, without at all 
lessening the amount of the burthen, to avert the occurrence of those 
disgraceful scenes, which so frequently accompanied the collection of 
the tithe-tax. Under the authority of,this statute, it has been seen, 
many parishes have compounded with the incumbent for tithe ; but as 
these compositions can only be entered into for a limited term, and as 
tire rate of them varies with the fluctuations in the vftlue and quantify 
of produce, the "whole kingdom may be still considered to labour under 
the curse of an impost, whodb pressure increases with every increase ef 
capital and industry. Tire expedient, of»compounding was early and 
readily adopted in the disturbed districts of Clare and Galway; and 
throughout the extensive districts of the dioceses if Clonfert, Kilmac- 
duagh, and Killaloe, composition rent, has continued to he promptly and 
willingly paid. But the measure has not, been* equally successful in 
other parts. In the county of Carlow, King’s County, Queen'* County, 
Kilkenny, and part of Tipperary;* in fact, through the finest lands of the 
kingdom, composition has slowly and reluctantly advanced. * 

One circumstance especially deserving notice in the history of the 
tenth exaction, is, the abolition of tithes of agistment, which leaves 
tillage lands alone liable to the burthen. This selfish and partial 
enactment of the Irish parliament shows clearly enough how jicccs- 
sary it is that the different classes of society should bo represented 
in the legislature; otherwise they are Sure to be sacrificed,Without 
regard to justice or humanity, to the exclusive advantage of the ruling 
power. The abolition of tithe of pasture causes the revenues of the 
clergy to be principally drawn from tithe of com, and of the cattle, pigs, 
poultry, and potatoes of the eottqr tenantry. While tithes of agistment 
were nnid. the burden, in'nart,. fell unon the nnnlent ermrior_tL- 
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aristocracy of Ireland; bat now the burden presses with disproportionate 
aristocracy oi nviuuu, ^ . ., n n f m(r to the increase jn 

weight on the poorer cultivators of the soil, V" g , . ■ ... 

the numbers, skill, and indust,y of tlm class, the 

tural produce Jas- Jiecn augmented a hundred fold, and in the same 
proportion has augmented the revenue pf the church. While 
cultivator has boon adding to his income by industry, and by the 
abridgment ef the comforts and enjoyments of his family,.ho has been 
constrained, also, to add proportionately to the income of the Protestant 
priest, whose religion he does not profess, and whose intolerant dogmas 
long withheld from him his civil immunities. 

The‘amount abstracted from the just rewards of industry is not the 
entire evil of the tithe oppression. Another class of evils results from 
the variety of ecclesiastical rights, and consequent variety of laws, 
and the interminable litigation which these laws incessantly occasion. 
The perplexities arising from this source are infinite, and it frequently 
happens the same ground is impoverished by the successive levies of t t he 
archbishop, bishop, dean and chapter, the rector and vicar. This is tho 
case in most parts of the diocese of Clonfert, and to show the fleecing 
and harassing nature of the System wo cannot do better than insert an 
extract from the letter of a clergyman and magistrate, of Ireland, ad¬ 
dressed 4o Mr. Secretary Stanley, and read by Lord Melbourne on the 
motion for the appointment of the Tithe Committee. 


‘‘ The broken and irregular character of tithes, in the rust of its great enti- 
quity, renders the variety anil nmrfjer of claims on tho land both harassing and 
vexatibus; the frequency dF calls, and the uncertainty of receivers, are so varied 
and perplexing as to occasion much annoyance to the poor. There are a vast 
number of instances in my own parish, where one poor man, whose whole tithes 
annually do not amount to more than Is. 8 d. per acre and yet subject him to have 
Bis cow, sheep, pig, or horse, taken and driven to pound six times in tilt- year for 
tithes, and liable, on each and evtry driving, totq charge of 2s. Oil. driver’s foes, 
besides expense of impounding, and waste of time from his labour in seeking the 
person duly authorise to give him a receipt. He is liable to be summoned, 
moredVer, and decreed Jir vestry cess, once in the year, making annually seven 
calls, on account <fi the Church, to his little plot of ground; besides, his little 
holding is liable to two calls in the year for Grand,Jury public money, and fre¬ 
quently two calls more for Crown and quit rent. Thus eleven ealls are made 
upon liis small holding in the year, besides his landlord’s rent, and for sums 
trifling in themselves, but perplexing and ruinous iu the costs which attend them. 
Surely sudfare hardships that ought to be removed. 

Throughout the diocese of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, in which this parish 
is situated, the Bishop < takes one-fourth of every titheable acre of land. The 
county^is very much broken up amongst cotter tenantry, holding small plots of 
an acre 8ach, with a cabin or cottage upon it. The whole diocese is compounded 
for at an average rate of about one shilling per acre .”—House of Lords. Dec. 15. 
1831. 


In England, where, in many parts, a man cannot cut a cabbage, pull 
a carrot, or gather a bunch of grapes, without giving notice to the 
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parson, the system ii sufficiently intolerable;* but in Ireland, from the 
' jgode of collecting titles, those evils aro aggravated tenfold. The Irish 
tlcrgy generally employ an agent, called a proctor, who, immediately 
before harvest, estimates the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or hundred 
weight of potatoes, he supposes are on the ground, ahd, charging the 
market price, ascertains the amount to be paid by the owner. This 
notable agqn^ generally holds his session on Sunday, at a pot-house, 
where he meets the farmers. As the terms are seldom agreed upon at 
the first meeting, others follow, ftud the reckonings, on these occasions, 
are dlways paid by the farmers, which add not a little to their charges. 
The parson sometimes leases the tithes out to the proctor, at a fixed 
rent, like a farm; while the latter, who, in that case, is called the 
middle proctor, not unfroquently relets them to another. In the south, 
the tithe is set out and sold by public auction on the premises. And, 
in Connaught, it is customary to call a sale before the harvest, at which 
the tithe is sold to any person who chooses to collect it. 

Under such a system, it is easy to conceive wL.tt the Irish must 
•endure. Nothing escapes tho vigilance of the spiritual locust, or his 
agent No bog, however deep -no mountain, however high—nor heath, 
nor rock, whatever industry may have reclaimed, or capital fertilised— 
all is liable to the full penalty of having been made available to the uses 
of man. From the proctors and middle pioctors, neither lenity nor 
indulgence can he expected. These men, to whom the odious office of 
reaping the fruits of the industry of others has been delegated, are, 
probably, strangers in the parish, without .motive for cultivating the 
friendship of the people, and having farmed the tithe for a stipulated 
gum, it is to bo expected they will collect it with tho utmost rigour,, in 
order to realize the greatest profit from their bargain. The most dis¬ 
tressing scenes are sometimes witnessed from their relentless proceed¬ 
ings, and the tithes not unfroquently colA'Cted with the aid of a consta- 
bulaiv or military force. ^The half-famished cotter, surrounded by a 
wretched family, clamorous for food, frequently Jieholds tho tenth part 
of the produce of his potatoe garden, carried off to fill the insatiable 
nmw of clerical rapiicity. “ 1 have seen,” saps Mr. Wakefield, “ the 
cowq the favourite cow, driven away, accompanied by thg sighs, tho 
teais, and the imprecations of a whole family, who were paddling after, 
through wet and dirt, to take their last affectionate farewell of this their 
only benefactor at tho pound gate. I have heard, with emotions which 
1 can scarcely describe, deep curses repeated from village to village, as 

• 

* T.oril Mouuteasliel, m his speech oil Church Itelbnn, May -1, 1880, relates 
a curious anectlote, illustrative of the luscious keequess ol the English clergy, 
aflet tithes, llis lordship had been recently in company with a clergyman', 
while looking after his tenths: and when the man in orders met,a^oose with 
its goslings, lie stopped to count the progeny, and would cry, ‘‘ Alt! there's one 
Jor me.' 1 Or, if he overtook a sow with lew litier, he summed them up, with the 
observation, “ Ah ! then are ftc.i for m .." The noble lords were highly diverted 
with this example, of ecclesiastical cupidity: they laughed heartily, and our 
readers may laugh loo—il they lilie. 
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the cavalcade proceeded. I have witnessed the ghup pass the domain 
wall* of the opulent grazier, whose numerous lwjls acre cropping tlw 
most luxuriant pastures, whilst he was secure from any demand for the 
tithe of their food, looking on with the utmost indifference. —Statistical 

Account of Ireland, vol. Hep. 466. f . . . 

To spare the rich and plunder the poor is certainly not Christianity; 
it is more like. Church of Knglandism, which, by the unjpn of church 
and state, has perverted the pure and charitable iafth of Christ into a 
tremendous engine of political guilt afid spiritual extortion. There is, 
we are assured, plenty of law in Irelaud ( , as well as in this country, to 
punish injustice: tli'ero is no wrong, we are told, without a remedy »• 
the courts of justice are open, as the hypocrites say in England, for 
the punishment of either magisterial or clerical delinquents. All this 
sounds wells on paper, or in the bloated harangues of an attorney- 
general ; but it is mere mockery and insult when offered to the victims 
of oppression. Law, in both countries, is for those who can pay for ip 
—the rich, not the poor. The poor cotter, oppressed or defrauded by 
the exaction of the tithe-proctor, to the value of £10, cannot buy a" 
chance of redress in the lottery of the law for less than £(>0. By 
victory or defeat he is equally and irremediably ruined.' What resource, 
then, havp men whose possessions probably de not amount to half that 
sum ? None. The way to courts of justice, through the impassable 
harrier of attorneys’ and lawyers’ foes, is orcr it bridge of gold: aijff 
to point out these tribunals for redress, either to English or Irish poor, 
or evon t to those moderately endowed with wealth, is, in other words, 
to point out to a man the shortest way by which lie may bring himself 
to the jail and his family to the workhouse. 

a 

Proportion of Cathodes and J > rolcstanfs in Irelandj. 

It has latterly become as essential a part of the system to conceal the 
number of followers of the Irish Protestant church, as the amount of 
its revenues. When the last census was taken, it had boon easy' to 
ascertain the respective proportions of Catholics, Episcopalians, Pres¬ 
byterians, gnd other Dissenters; but government, for obvious reasons, 
declined making such classification. The witnesses examined by parlia¬ 
mentary committees in 1825, evinced much diversity of opinion. 
Mr. O’Connell thought the Protestants of all sects did not exceed a 
million.* Mr. Leslie Foster supposed them to amount to 1,270,000. 
Mr. Mason, tohe had spent much time in enquiries of this nature, cal¬ 
culated the proportion of Catholics to Protestants as 3,J to 1, which 
estimate*he founded on,returns from 300 parishes, or about one-eighth 
of the wfyile number.f Another account, which professes to be founded 
on the belt information, gives the following- estimate;—The census 
made the population amount to (>,800,000; if divided into fourteenths, 

Parliamentary Papers, vol. is. n.83. Session, 1825. 
t Ibid, p. 308. ' 
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it was estimated one-fourteenth belonged to the established church, or 
‘ 490,000 souls; Presbyterians, and other Dissenters, formed another 
fourteenth; sy that tliete remained 5,820,000 Catholics. The popula¬ 
tion has since increased to at least eight millions; and, supposing the 
proportion continues the same, there are now 571,428 Episcopalians, 
an equal number of Dissenting Protestants, and 6,857,143 Catholics. 

If lo the Catholics and Dissenting Protestants of Ireland we add the 
vast body of Separatists in England, we shall find that together they 
form an overwhelming majority <*f the population of the two kingdoms; 
and that, therefore, the existing Protestant establishment, having only a 
minority of tlie people attached to its communion, is not, according to 
the maxim of Pally, entitled to the support and protection of*govern¬ 
ment. One writer makes the excess of non-conformists .over the con- ' 
formi.sts, in bofli countries, to amount to four millions; but as there is 
no certain data whereby this question can be accurately decided, we 
decline offering an opinion on the precise numerical superiority. 

* How, in Ireland, the followers of the established church have come 
.to hear so small a proportion, and of the church of Home so large a one, 
can only lie accounted for by the observation of a celebrated writer, that 
you may persecute a doctrine up to any number of adherents; and tho 
comorse—pamper it down to any number. Tho selfish and intolerant 
spirit which so long swayed the destinies of the sister kirifedom, by 
drawing a broad line of distinction betwixt the dominant and proscribed 
faith, rendered defection from tho latter next to impossible. A sense of 
common injustice cemented more strongly the bonds of union among the 
< 'atlioiies, and gave to their civil disabilities the semblance of a tnartyr- 
doui, which no one,by apostacy, could escape, withoutsuspicion of being 
ihlluonced by sordid considerations.. Hence, a close and indignant 
seutinjjjnt was fostered, sufficient no* only to withstand the claims of the 
reformed worship, hut the influence of property, and tlie coercive poWer 
of authority. Fidelity'tortile religion W their fathers was identified 
with fidelity to their countrymen; and no one could secede, without 
being exposed to the double opprobrium of national treachery and selfish 
hy|K>orisy. It follows, that tho sectarian missionaries, spread through 
Ireland, have had little success among the Catholics,* and the proselytes 
I hey have made have been chiefly picked up in the less guarded folds of 
the established pastors. 

The Catholic religion, however, has not only kept its relative position, 
but litis actually gained ground; for, during "the last half century, the 
proportion of Protestants has declined. In 1768, the Protestants formed 
nearly one-hnlf the population ; in 1822, they formed only onc-seVenth; 
while the Catholics had more than quadrupled from 1766 to 1^22, the 
Protestants had scarcely doubled. This strikingVact will be more evident* 
from the following statement, drawn up partly from padiamentary 
returns, and partly from tho estimate of Dr. Beaufort, and other well- 
informed individuals. 
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Protestants' • • • 
Catholics • * • • 

Total* • • • 


Year 1766. 
544,865 
1,326,960 

1,871,725 


Year 179i. 
522,021 
3,261,303 

/?,783,326 


Year 1 822. 
980,000 
51820,000 

6,800,000 


The increase of Protestants from 1792 to 1822 is chiefly ascribed 
to the exertions of the Methodists . It affords a striking illustration of 
the efficacy of tithes, and large ecclesiastical endowments, in promoting 
religion; for it is clear, from tho abofe, that the state worship has 
declined^ in spite of its enormous emoluments. Those who aro zealous 
for the promotion of religion, ought not to defend either the Irish 
or English establishment; for, under both branches'of the united 
church, the number of their members has relatively decrcasod. Pure 
Christianity, indeed, can never flourish under the auspices of wealth and 
power; its precepts and origin are in perfect contrast to the titles', 
pomps, and vanities of the world. It lias no connexion with bishops, 
nor courts, nor palaces ; it was cradled in indigence; it flourished from 
persecution, it denounced the cant of hypocrites, and ‘never allied itself 
with the Scribes and Pharisees of authority. They may, indeed, 
baptize sfate religions under the name of Christianity," but it has little 
to do with them; they aro only heathen institutions, and their followers 
more the disciples of Mahomet than of Jesus Christ. *’ 

Little more than one-fourteentti of the population of Ireland belongs to 
the staftj religion, yet the feachersof this fraction of the community claim 
one-tentli of the produce that feeds the whole r.iuriT millions ! Surely 
if church property was intended for the maintenance of religion, it was 
intended for the religion of tho rrorns, not for an insignificant 
minority of them. • ' 

But the misappropriation of* ecclesiastical wealth is far from being 
the extent of the injustice sustained bv the Irish and their real pastors. 
The important statut^of the Session "of 1829 was, no doubt, a great 
boon tostlie aristocracy ^nd gentry, by qualifying them for scats in parlia¬ 
ment and civil offices; still, as various penal statutes in force against tho 
priesthood were left unrepealed by the fiat ho lie Relief Act, they con¬ 
tinue to sustain great hardship and opprobrium. Some of tho penal 
acts remaining in force are very unjust and even cruel in their provi¬ 
sions: for instance, if a Catholic priest, from inailvertency Mr misinfor¬ 
mation mariy two Protestants, or, a Protestant and Cathoiic, he is 
liable to a penalty of £500, or, according to a decision of an Orange 
^Chief .Justice, he is liable to suffer t>eatii . The clergy arc not allowed 
to officiate in any place with steeple or bells; they are prohibited from 
appearings abroad in the costume of their order; they cannot be guar¬ 
dians, nor receive the personal endowment of any Catholic chapel, 
school-house, or other pious or charitable foundation. If they do not 
disclose $e secrets of auricular eon fission, which their religious tenets 
prohibit them from disclosing, they are lhible to imprisonment; if a Jesuit 
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enter the kingdom ho fliay be banished for life, and any person entering 
.until religious order is Juilty of a misdemeanor. * No Catholic in Ire¬ 
land is allowed 1 for his ‘defence to hare arms in his house, unless he 
tec a freehold of £10*a-year or £300 personal, property. In Cork, 
Drogheda, and other cities and to f wns they continue to bo Ineligible to be 
members of the municipal corporations of those places. And, though a 
Catholic is liable to parish ceSs, he is disabled from voting at vestries 
on questions relating to repairs of churches. Lastly, no Catholic of the 
United Kingdom is eligible to th<? offices of Lord Chancellor^ Keeper 
or Commissioner of the Great Seal, Lord-lieutenant, Deputy or Gover¬ 
nor of Ireland, or High Commissioner in Scotland ; nor to any office in 
the ecclesiastical courts; in the universities; the colleges of Eton, West¬ 
minster, and Winchester. 

’ The Catholic clergy are in number between 2000 and 3000, con¬ 
stantly residing among their flocks and ministering to their spiritual 
cqmforts. From the absence of any permanent provision for mainte¬ 
nance, and the general poverty of their followers, they lire in indigence 
and hardship. Their chief dependence is on fees for burials, marriages, 
and christenings, gifts on confessions, and bequests for the celebration 
of masses for the* repose of the. dead. Hence they have seldom the 
means of comfortable subsistence, are often without a decent glace for 
religious worship, are overpowered by calls for religious exertion, live 
in jjiisery, and die at last without ever tasting those emoluments which 
formally belonged to their church, and are now showered on the Joce¬ 
lyns, Warburtons, Plnnkets, Bercsfords, .Magees, Trenchegi and 
Knoxes, of the Establishment. 

. Although Dissenters are equally with Catholics separatists from the 
establishment, they have been much more favourably treated by go- 
vernmcait and the legislature? The ministers of the Presbyterians, tlje 
Secedors, and ProtostanCQissenters, are ig’fact so many pastors paid by 
the State receiving annunllylarge sums for their maintenance from tho 
Iribli civil list and from grants by parliament. The Uicgium Donum was 
granted by William III. in tho year 1690, to the Presbyterians; it first 
amounted to £1200, and was augmented by Gsorgg III. in 17^4, to 
£2200 per annum. In 1792, by authority of the King’s letter, £5000 
was charged on tho civil fist to lx» annually paid to Protestant Dissenting 
ministers, and £500 more to that class of Dissenters denominated 
Secedors. The annual grant from parliament to the Dissenters com¬ 
menced in the session of 1804. It first amounted to £4,160, and ever 
since has been gradually augmenting : in 1816, it amounted *to £12,228, 
in 1825, to £13,894, and in 1831, the sum of £14,860 was vofed.f 
The total amount of tho annual sums which havo J>een paid to tho*minis- 
ters of the three denominations of Dissenters in Ireland, by payrqpnts out 
of the civil list, and by grants out of public taxes, is £751,452* 10: Id. 
it SCjSSmS: the Irish Dissenters have been receiving tribute from 

* Catholic Relief Act, 10 Geo. IV'. c. 7, ss. 29—36. 

t Parliamentary HepiAt. No, 337, besaion 1831. 
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the State, if not in tithes, in something eke. *j? n ' o/^t/jc/r 

provision with their doctrinal profession of Jff" 

pastors of all secular interference and support lie cannot. * , 

has been some discussion among them, we know! on this yep I'° > 

wo shall bo curious to learn whether profit or principle will triumph. 


•Management of the First Fruits Fluid . 1 

With ao large a portion of tlie national wealth placed at the disposal 
of the clergy, the very least we might -have expected the legislature to 
do was'to enforce the payment of all the taxes to which by law the 
Church was liable. We have already seen by what artifice the Eng¬ 
lish ecclesiastics avoided contributing their full share to the First Fruits 
Fund; we shall now show that a similar but more flagrant evasion of 
their pecuniary obligations has been long tolerated on the part of the 
Irish clergy. Having already explained the nature of the annats 
(pigo 05) it will he only necessary here to remark that a similar usage 
formerly prevailed in both England and Ireland; with this difference, 
that the Irish clergy paid in lieu of the tenth, ouly<a twentieth of the 
annual value of each benefice to the Pope. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
when the papal rights were extinguished, an act passed for annexing to 
the crown the revenue arising from first fruits and tenths, and the 
same provision was made, as in England, for ascertaining, from time to 
time, their real annual value. This arrangement continued till the year 
1710 .'•when Queen Anne, acting under the advice of her Tory ministers, 
remitted the twentieths to the clergy, rich and poor, without distinction, 
and pave the firs i fruits, alone, to form a fund for building churches, 
purchasing glebes 'and glebe-houses , augmenting poor livings, and 
oilier ecclesiastical improvements. The management of the fund was 
vested in trustees, consisting‘of the higher dignitaries of the church, 
and principal law-officers of the crown, who were empowered to “ search 
out the just and trits value" of the benefices of which they were to 
levy the first year’s income from each incumbent who came into posses¬ 
sion. The valuation under which the fiist fruits were levied when they 
were giveh to the trustees, was the same as in.the time of Henry VIII. 
and was not only very low, hut did not include more than two-thirds 
of tho benefices of Ireland. It was of course the duty of the Board of 
First Fruits to promote the objects of the fund, to have remedied the 
inaccuracies, and supplied the omissions in the original valuation; but 
this has never been done, and up to this day the first fruits are levied 
accordjng to the defective valuation at the time of the Reformation. 
Owing to this mode of procedure, instead of the produce of tho first 
fruits bSpig the real worth of every vacant benefice and dignity, it is 
a mere nominal sum paid by the clergy. The bishop of Derry, with a 
revenue of £12,000, pays only £250 first fruits; the see of Ciogher, 
worth £7000, pays only £050 ; arid the sec of Cloyne, worth £0000, 
pays onfy£10: JO. It is calculated that, at a fair valuation of Irish 
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benefices, omitting- thate under £150 a-yca r, the first fruits would pro- 
'<hwo £40,000 n-ycnr: Jvheroas, in the ten years ending January, 18JO, 
tile/ produced only £5,1 $2 : 15.; from which £740 was to be deducted 
tW salaries.* During fhis poriod of ten years, fifteen bishoprics and 
four archbishoprics had become vacant, and the successors thereto liable 
to the payment of first fruits. 

Can it be Jiolicved that the Imperial Parliament would sanction such 
an evasion of their duty by the rich clergy of Ireland ? Such, however, 
has been the fact. Sir John Newport, every session for the last 
twelve years, has been making motions to establish the integrity of the 
First Fruits Fund; hut his laudable endeavours have seldom met with the 
support of more than thirty or forty honourable members. But this 
is not the worst {rait in the proceedings of the Collective Wisdom of the 
Nation: they have actually voted large sums out of the pockets of the 
people for the very objects for which this fund was appropriated. In 
the twenty years ending in 1822, the grants of parliament to the trus¬ 
ses of First Fruits in Ireland, towards building now churches, glebo- 
heusos, and purchasing glebes, amounted to £686,000. Thus has 
C34.J00 a-year been levied on this tax-paying aristocratic, gulled 
nation, merely to (five the richest church in the world from contributing 
to its own necessities. How much more bus been levied by parochial 
taxation on the unfortunate population of Inland, for the repair of 
ehtyvhes and cathedrals, we have not the means of estimating. It is 
well known the sums raised for this purpose constitute one of the 
many gri-vances of the sister kingdom, the hardship of which is aggra¬ 
vated by the Catholics being excluded from voting in parish vestries 
when the church-cess is imposed. Had the Commissioners of First 
Fruits done what the law not only authorized, but required them to do, 
there wcudd have been no noivl ol' church-rates, nor grants from parlia¬ 
ment. Why the Commi ssione rs have not^Iono their duty and made a 
fair valuation of benefices 15 manifest enough; they are the patrons, 
holders, or expectants of largo preferment-, and a^ust valuation would 
lie a tax i.])on Tiir.Msr.LVF.s! Ought, however, “ the Guardians of the 
Public Purse” to have sanctioned this selfish breach trust? taught 
they, whose business is to watch over the interests of the peoplo, 
yearly to have voted awrfy the public money, for objects for which 
there was already a legal and adequate provision? No innovation, 
nothing untiled was to bo attempted;-the only measure requisite was 
that they should enforce the law of the land, for which, on other occa¬ 
sions, they profess such profound veneration. It is to the deticiencies ol 
First Fruits, and the consequent non-residence of the clergy, for want 
of parsonage-houses and glebes, that the decay .of Protestautisrh hat 
been ascribed by their servile defenders: lienee a regard to the interests 
of our “ holy religion” one'would have thought a sufficient rodlive for 
our virtuous representatives to interfere. 


Voles anti Proceedings of tin* House of Commons, May 18, 188(1. 
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The most curhus incident regarding the atwajh is 


the most curious , /• i?:_s 

endeavours of Mr. Sian- Mason, thellemcmbJoei 



of first fruits,” preferred a memorial to the Board, setting forth his 
authority apd expressing his willingness to exercise jt.as his duly 
required. The announcement caused not a little alarm, the tour arch¬ 
bishops Qt the time not having paid in* their arrears. A report was made 
to the local government, who, after relprring the matter to the attorney 
and solicitor generals for their opinions, intimated to Mr Mason if he 
persevered in his design of enforcing the payment of First Fruits at 
their real value, they would deprive him of his patent office, which 
he held at the pleasure of the Crown.* The subject has been sub¬ 
sequently revived by the marquis of Anglesey, but with no better 
success; Messrs. Blackburn and Crampton, the attorney and solicitor 
generals of Ireland, having delivered an opinion in accordance with that 
previously given by lord Plunket—namely, “ that the crown is not now- 
entitled to re-value any benefice of which a valuation has heretofore 
been made and certified ”f * 

So fjie matter rests; the rich clergy enjoy, undiminished, their 
princely revenues, and the public remains liable to the burthen of con¬ 
tributing towards the purchase of glebes and houses for Irish parsons, 
many of whom have already Jialf a dozen houses, residing in none of 
them, and 4000 acres of glebe. 


Promotions in the Irish Church. 

• , 

*■ An important document it as laid boforo the House of Commons in 
the session of 1831, (Pari. "Paper No. 3‘A./ It is a return made on 
the subject of the First Fruits in Ireland, containing a statement of 
the wealth and otlfer information connected with that establishment. 
Frourthe information, spread over its 1.14 pages, is given the following 
abridgement of Acts. 

Since the month of August, 1812, .to which date the returns go back, 
we find that there were 20 promotions, or translations, to the bishoprics, 
thus:*—Lord .John George Beresford, archbishop of Armagh, in 1822, 
having been raised to the see of Clogher only in 1819, and to the 
archbishopVic of Dublin in 1820; Percy Jocelyn to the see of Clogher 
in 1819, and Lord Robert Tottenham to the same see in 1822; William 
Magae to the see of Raplioe in 1819, and William Bissctt to the same 
see in f 1822; Nathaniel Alexander to the see of Meath in 1823; 
RichardvMant to the see of Down and Connor in 1823; no episcopal 
promotion in Derry; ditto in Kilmore; John Leslie to the see of Dro- 


%Mr. Spring Rice, House of Commons, May 18, Session 1830. 
t Pari. Paper, No. 185, Session 181,1. 
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more in 1812, and Jfmes Saurin to the same see in 1819; Lord John 
George Beresford to who archiepiscopal see of Dublin in 1820, and 
William Magee to the same in 1822; in Kildare no episcopal promotion ; 
Jiobert Fow ler to the lee of Ossory in 1813; Lord Robert Tottenham 
to the secs of Leighlin and Ferns in 1820, and Thomas Elrington to 
the same sees in 1822; RicharS Lawrence to the sees of Cashel and 
Emlv in 1$22; Thomas Elrington, in 1820, to the see of Limerick, 
and'John Jebt> to the same in 1822; hon. R. Bourke to the see of 
Waterford in 1813; in Cork flo episcopal promotion; Charles M. 
Warburton from Limerick to CJoyne in 1820, and John Bfinkley to 
the same see in 1826; Richartl Mant to the see of Killaloe in 1820; 
Alexander Arbuthnot to the same see in 1823; and the hon. R. Pon- 
sonby in 1828 ^ Power-le-Poer Trench to the archbishoprick of Tuam 
ttnd see of Ardagh in 1819; John Leslie, in 1819, to the see of I'.lphin; 
in Clonfert no episcopal promotion; in Killala no episcopal promotion. 

It will bo soen at once that these names arc principally those of 
aristoernlic.nl houses, or of families pop- 1 ssed oi parliamentary 
interest; perhaps the only one of the whole in which such interest did 
not influence the selection is that of Dr. Brinkley, tvho was elevated fo 
the see on account of his great talent. 

The yearly incomes o£ the archbishops are stated to be—Armagh, 
£1/5,080 : 1.') : fi; Tuam, £5.518 : 19 : 11; Cashel, '500*and up¬ 
wards, while of Dublin no return is made; of the others, Cloghor is 
returned £9,000 late currency; Derry, £10,000 and upwards, late 
currency; Meath, £5,815 : 14 : 5; Rflphoe, £5,379,: 14 : 1; Loighlin 
and Ferns, £5000 to a fraction; Ossory, £3000 to a fractioif; Dro- 
moro, £4,863 : 3 : 5; Waterford, £5000 exact mon^y; Cork, £3000 
("litto; Limerick (renewal fines, nearly as much more, not included) 
£2,9]/> : 19 : 81; Cloyne, £2000 “ and upwards at the least;” Killala, 
£4,000; from the dioc eses in Tuam there* is no return made, “ as there 
is no record of the value the soveraPbishoprieks and dignitaries of 
the province in the registrar’s olfica” 

.A curious fact observable throughout the retSrn is, the number of 
individuals of the same name as the bishop wljo had the good luck to 
got into livings soon after his attainment of the episcopal dignity; for 
example:— • , 

Knox in possession of Derry at the commencement of these returns; 
then follow—J. Spencer Knox, June, 1813, rectory of Fahah, £360 
a-yoar; August same year, hon. Charles Knox, rectory of Urney, £700 
a-yoar; June, 1814, W. Knox, rectory of Upper Brandony, 1 *£396 :18 : 6 
a-year; same date, hon. Edm. Knox, rectory of Tamlught O’Crilly, 
no amount specified, but 564 acres of churcji land in the oity and, 
county of Londonderry; James Spencer Knox (again) two more rectories, 
Magheras and Kilnonaghan, £1,365 : 7 : 7§ per annum, amVi526 acres 
of church land; April, same year, Wm. Knox, rectory of Fahan, £360 
a-year; October, same year, William (the same perhaps) Knox, rectory 
of Tamlaghtard, £425 per annuiii; August, 1821, W. Kmj,x (again!) 
rectory of Clonleigli, £840 A-year, and 427 acres of church land: 
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presentation returned Edmund J. Knox, rector ot ajhowb, w v 
Altogether, the Knoxps have got since 1812 (Aiention w not mado vtr 
these returns of what they had before') t £5,230 : 7 : 8 per annum, nod 
3,555 acres of land, besides the annual income of one of which no 
return is made. There are two Knoxes in Dromore with 1,082 acres. 

W. Magee, see of Raphoe, 1819, May, 1820,‘John Magee, rectory 
and vicarage of Mevagh, £375 a-yoai*; July, 1825, John Magee again, 
prebend of Killyman, £276 : 18 : 5.J, and 450 acres. Let us here 
follow (iis lordship td the see of Dublin, whither he was translated in 
1822. W. Magee, vicarage of Finglas, March, 1823, no annual value 
stated; April, 1826, T. P. Magee, rectory and vicarage of Inch, and 
vicar of Kilgorman, £305 : 9 : 4£ a-year; T. P. Magee, December, 
1826, prebend of Tipperkiven, £127 : 10, and 78 acres; T. P. Magee 
(third time), same month and year, curacy of St. Michael, Dublin, tjo 
amount stated; May, 1829, T. P. Magee (fourth), prebend of St. 
John’s, no value stated; January, 1830, W. Magee, rectory of Dun" 
ganstown, no value returned; April, 1830, T. P. Magee (fifth time), 
prebend of Wicklow, so much talked of, value not stated. T. P. Magee 
seems either a very fortunate gentleman, or the brightest ornament of 
the church, judging from the number and rapidity of his promotions, 
for in addition to those conferred upon him by his father, we find hjm 
appointed, in April, 1830, archdeacon .of Kilmacduagli. 

Waterford andLismore. —Hon. Richard Bourkc to the see in 1813 ; 
we have, in Feb. 1817, Hon. George Bourkc, a prebend and rectory; 
in Sept. 1819, the same individual to two rectories and two vicarages. 


value £471 : 14; a.third time, in Aug. 1819, to the prebend and 
rectory of Leskau, no value stated; again in December, same voir (for 
although the “ Hon.” is here propped, it is evidently the same favoured 
gentleman), to the prebendary and rectory of Kilgobenet, no value 
stated, and yet a fifth time, in August, 1827, to a precentorship and a 
rectory^ value £1,569 : 4 : 7 per annum. There is also the Hon. 
Joseph Bourke in October, 1829, to a chantorship, value not stated. 

In Cork the lion. R. Laurence was in possession in 1812, since 
which the promotions of the Rt Laurences Have been between three 
individuals: the treasurership in 1815; a vicarage, June, 1818, 
£401 :*10s. : 8d.; a rectory and three vicarages in the same month and 
year (not the same person, however), value £1,365 : 17s. : 7d. per 
annum; a vicarage, in June, 1823, £461:10:2; at this time 
Edward made way for Robert, and got instead, three months after, a 
.prebend and four rectories, value £1,162 :10:8a year, making “ a 
difference” of £700 per annum in his favour; May, 1825, a vicar 
choralshiff; and July, 1826, a rectory and viftarage, value not given; 
in the diocese of llcss, attached to that of Cork, there are ten pro ¬ 
motions of the St. Laurences, the value of four of which, the only ones 
stated, is £1435 per annum. 

Kildare. —Dr. Lindsay, in possessum of the see in 1812. June, 
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1815, Charles Lindas*, prebend, rectory, and vicarage of Harriatown, 
second cunonry <|t St. Bridgets, £220: April , 1828, Charles 
Lindsay (again), archde’aconry, value not stated, and March, 18‘23, 
fJfcarles Lindsay (fourth time,) canonry of St. v Bridget’s, value not 

stated. , • 

Ossory. —It. Fowler to tho see in 1812; in April, 1824, Luke 
Fowler gets n gnion, consisting of a prebend, four rectories, and four 
vicarages, value anrfually £874:4: 3; and in March, 1828, Luke 
Fowler gets two more vicarages, iA> value stated. 

Ferns and Leighlin. —Thomas Elrington to the see in 1821*. Dates 
of the promotions of H. P. Elrington: July, 1823, a prebepd and 
vicarage, no value stated: October, 1824, a precentorship, rectory, 
and vicarage, £1,200 a year; February, 1824, three vicarages and a 
rSctory, £609 : 4. : 7. per annum. 

In 1819 Wfc find Power le Poor Trench in the sees of Tuam and 
Ardagh; then follow, November, 1820, Hon. C. P. Trench, a rectory 
and vicarage, £461 : 10 : 9; November, 1821, ditto, an arch¬ 
deaconry; May, 1825, ditto, a prebendary: same date, W. le Poer 
Trench two rectories, value £315:4:7; and October, 1830, ditto, 
a rectory and vien?age, no value stated, but 523 acres of church land. 

In K/llala and Arhonmj the Verschoyles are numerous enough to 
justify a suspicion that they are related to tlie diocesan; there is one 
wijji six vicarages at one promotion; he has also an archdeaconry, a 
provostsbip, a prebend, and a vicarage; another of th'c same name, 
with a “son.” attached to it, has four’vicartiges and a prebend, value 
£919 : 16:5 per annum, and 727 acres of church lands. 

.Meath. —N. Alexander to the see, 1823; James Alexander to the 
rectory and vicarage of Killucan, 1828. , 

R. Mont, Down and Connor, 1823; R. M. Mant, archdeacon, 1828; 
R. M. JVIant (tho sameb^'carage of liillaj', 1823. 

In Dromore, James Sauna, to the see in 1819; November, 1821, 
Lewis Sauna, rectory of Morin; and July, 1§27, James Saurin, 
vicarage of Seagor, £500 a year. 

Cloy hc .— Bishop Warburton was translated fsorn Limerick, in'1812, 
and iu March, 1822, his second gift of a living went to Charles War- 
burton, to the value of £323 : l.«; 6E annually. 

In 1820, Richard Mant was appointed to the see of Killaloo and 
Kilfenora; a promotion of R. M. Mant is found, three rectories and two 
vicarages, value £498 : 8 : 2 in July, 1821. 

Even a curRory glance at these returns shows the reader holv numerous 
in the church are the Bcrcsfords : of that name there are an archbishop 
and a bishop; and in the dioceses, six in number, where they chiefly 
abound, they possess not less than fourteen livings, of which oijlv four 
have tlioir value annexed; amounting to £1,857 :11:2 ; an<? 64,803 
acres of land!! 

The other names which occur most frequently beside those we have 
stated are Tottenham, Stopford, Ottiwell Moore, Porter, Stj»George, 
Pakenham. Langrishc, Brabazon, Alexander, Hamilton, Pomeroy, 
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Stewart, Torrens, Ponaonby, Wingfield, Dawsjp, Montgomery, Ber¬ 
nard, and Brooke. 

We subjoin the summary of the returns: fi'oin which it appears- 1 — 

1st. That between ^the month of August, 1812, and the date ol this 
return, 1,383 spiritual promotions, comprehending the same number of 
benefices, have taken place within the several dioceses in Ireland. 

2d. That the-1,383 benefices, to which promotions have been so 
made, contain 353 dignities, including the archbishoprics and bishopricks, 
and 2,061 parishes, &c. •- 

3d. T\iat 297 of the aforesaid dignities, and 405 parishes havo been 
taxed, t and are paying first fruits to the amount of £9,947 : 11 : 3J ; 
and that the remainder of said dignities and parishes are either exempted 
from payment, under the statute of Elizabeth, or have never been taxed 
and put in charge. 

4th. That valuations have been made, under the Tithe Composition 
Act, in 1,194 of the above-mentioned parishes, to the annual amount of 
£303,620 : 0 : 6J. 

. 5$i. That 1,034 of the said parishes have glebes annexed to therp, 
amounting to 82,645 acres; and tjiat the see lands on promotions 
occurring amount to 410,430 acres. * 

6th. That the total number of acres contained in both globe and see 
lands, ah referred to in this return, amount to 493,075 acres; and 

7th. That the total number of acres belonging to the several sees in 
Ireland, with the exception of the dioceses of Down and Connor, 
Raphoc and Dromore, amount 1 to 489,141 acres; the pecuniary values 
of which have not yet been officially ascertained; 

« 

Intolerance towards Dissenters apd Roman Catholics. 

Before concluding our accSunt of the WnVcd Church of England and 
Ireland, we cannot help shortly adverting to the slow steps by which 
religious toleration lfas been established in this country. looking back 
to thff' history of the* Dissenters, we see with what difficulty freedom 
of thought has heen wrung from the prosecuting grasp of what is 
considered a reformed Establishment., It was not till the Revolution of 
1688 that the public worship of the Dissenters was tolerated ; and the 
Act df Toleration at that period required them to take certain oaths 
and subscribe to the doctrinal articles of the Church of England. The 
same act, So much extolled, requires the places of wqrship to be regis¬ 
tered, and the doors kept unlocked during the time of service. Even 
liberty of worship, upder theso suspicious and odious restrictions, it 
was subsequently attempted to abridgo. In the latter part of Queen 
Anne’s fteign, an act passed, called the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
making it a crime in any person, in any office under government, 
entering a meeting-house. Another bill, denominated the Schism Bill, 
passed ip 1714, suffered no Dissenter to educate his own children, but 
required them to be put into the hands'of a Church of Englandist, and 
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all tutors and schoolmasters being present at any dissenting place 


worship. 

The last, attompt upon this body was the memorable bill of Lord Sid- 
,„fli in-1810. The meditated encroachment upon their liberties was 
wot thy of the sinister statesuuyi from whom it emanated. The Dis¬ 
senters, to their immortal honour, rushed forward at once to repel this 


aggression an their rights. Had they suffered their ministers to be 
placed at the mercy «Jf the Quarter Sessions, the magistrates, no doubt, 
would not only have judged of’their fitness for the ministry of the 
Gospel, but also of their fitness for the ministry of the llorough- 


mongers. • 

This disgraceful spirit of legislation is now only matter for history. 
The r< peal of Jlie Corporation and Test Acts and the Catholic Relief 
Art have scarcely left any trace of the formidable penal code which, 
for a long time, inteidieted to a large portion of the community not 
only the enjoyment of their civil immunities, but the fiee disposal of 
their persons and property. Roth Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
may still complain of not being eligible to fill the office of lord chancellor, 
or he a member of the privy council; they may complain of being 
ext hided from tin* national universities, and may think it a hardship 
in case they (ill any judicial, civil, or corporate office, that tlio^ cannot 
appear in their official costnmc, nor with the insignia of their office at 
tlicii own places of worship; hut these are trifling grievances, scarcely 
worth mentioning. They are subject to no test on account of religions 
hch'f; and it may he now truly said that, with the exception of Jr.ws 
and openly professing Insidkj.s, the honours and advantages of the 
social state—so far, at least, as spiritual dogmas are concerned—are fairly 
opened to every candidate. , 

For this salutary triumph *we have been indebted solely to scculaj 
wisdom, not to any genius concession ^lr enlightenment proceeding 
from our established instructors. The Church has always shown itself 


moic tenacious of its monopoly than c.en the J^-istocracy. Of the 
lofty tune of iutolerai^ce maintained by some of our high dignitaries, to 
a recent period, we have a rather amusing instar.ro ijj the conduct of 
Dii. Kipling, the late Dean of Peterborough, and which we shall 
shortly relate. The Ref. Mr. • Lingard, the distinguished Roman 
Catholic, historian, had, it seems, in his Strictures on Professor Marsh's 
“ Comparative View,” &e. used the words “ new Church of England" 
once, and oftener “ the modem Church of England.” To consider the 
Church of England “ new” or “ modern” appeared a mortal offence 
in the eyes of Dean Kipling. He wrote a furious letter to Mr, Lingard; 
quoted a passage from Hawkins; and threatened tr> prosecute himfif he 
did not, within a limited time, prove what the Dean intimated jt was 
impossible for him to prove 1 . Whether the Dean afterwards Alented, 
or whether Mr. lingard proved that the Chuich of England, as being 
the offspring or daughter of the Church of Rome, which, in many 
respects, she so much resembles, was “ new,” we are ignorant. Did 
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our limits permit , wo would insert the Vary Re.v/>l)oan’slaving epistle 
It would show what a meek, gentle, 

in the hearts of some of our church dignitaries. Itwouldshowtoulut 
expedients these worries would resort to uphold their faith, 01 , mote 
correctly, tlieir temporalities, were they not restrained by the march ot 
philosophy and the public mind. Jt is impossible to read Dean h/pltng s 
letter without feeling persuaded that, liad Mr. Lingard IpU no better 
barrier for his personal safety than the tolerant sjfljit of tlie writer, he 
might stjll be liable to be hung up by the middle, with an iron chain, 
and roasted before 4 slow fire, according to the orthodox piety of olden 
time. , 


Men ought always to set their faces against prosecution for opinions, 
whether instituted under pretence of heresy, sectarianism, Judaism, or 
even infidelity. Under any of these forms it is the same mischievous 
and dogmatical principle. What difference, for instance, is there in 
the principles of a prosecution instituted at this day for Judaism or 
infidelity, and a Popish prosecution instituted in the reign of Queen 
Mary on account of the real presence. In both cases difference of 
opinion is combated by corporeal infliction ; the Papist punished by tire, 
the modern intolerant by fine, imprisonment, or cixbl disability. The 
difference in the punishment makes no difference in the motive ; in both 
cases it is combating mind by physical force, and he who employs sueli 
a weapon is as deeply immersed in the night of Popery, as Bishop 
Bonner, who laboured to convert the miserable victims of his cruelty 
by a vigorous application of birch to the posteriors. 

The ingenuous mind revoltR from the idea of maintaining opinion- 
by force: to say that any class of opinions shall not be impugned, that 
their truth shall not; be called in question, is at once to declare that those 
opinions arc infallible, and that tlieir authors cannot err. VVhi t can be 
more egregiously absurd a^d presumptuous ^ 1 Jt is fixing bounds to 
human knowledge, and saying that men fannot learn by experience; 
that they ran nevqr bo wiser in future than they arc to day. The 
vanity and folly of this is sufficiently evinced by the history of religion 
and philosophy. ( Great changes have taken place in both ; and what 
our ancestors considered indisputable truths their posterity discovered to 
be gross errors. To continue the work of'improvcment, no dogmas, 
however plausible, ought to be protected from investigation; and the 
only security of the present generation against the errors of their 
progenitors, is modestly to admit that, in some things, they may 
possibly yet be mistaken. 

flie Papists are not the only class of religionists obnoxious to the 
reprdach of uncharitable tenets. Hume justly remarks that toleration 
is not.the virtue of priests of any denomination; and this is amply con¬ 
firmed fly the history of the Scottish, Romish, and English churches. 
They have all shed blood, tortured, and punished, when circumstances 
gave them an ascendancy. The reason is obvious. Religion is more 
the result of feeling than of understanding; and it may be expected 
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(hitf its most intense JiroStssors should be more prompt to use the vulgar 
weapons si/gpested bygyission and violence, then listen to the dictates of 
reason and humanity. 


Crisis of the Irish f 'hurch at the close of 1831. 

Iu Ireland ecclesiastical oppression appears to have reached its term ot 
duration. When a people boeomti unanimous, their Hat is omnipotent 
and without appeal. It is this which will abase the usurpations of the 
Borougliiuongers, and the same power has decided the fate of the Irish 
Protestant clergy. At the time we are writing there is all hut a na¬ 
tional insurrec^on against the tithe system, in Qmen’s County, in 
Kilkenny, Clare, and Tipperary, the resistance to clerical oppression is 
nearly unanimous—and the spirit is rapidly spreading to other counties. 
Tlx- incomes of many of the clergy have become merely nominal; 
instead of seizing and selling the produce of others, they are compelled, 
t*. a means of temporary subsistence, to bring their own domestic chat¬ 
tels under the hammer of the auctioneer. Yet the law is in their favour; 
the courts have power to decree and the shoriffs to seize the goods of 
tin* rei-.ictorv. lint who will buy —who dare bid at a tithe eviction? 
Thcie is the rah. Paws and acts of parliament are empty sounds—they 
arc moie “ ink and parchment unless guaranteed by public opinion." 
The police, the magistracy, and an arnry of 30,000 men are powerless 
ag; iu.-t millions united. , , 

Ministers, finding the battle is lost, have brought the subject before 
parliament. But it may ho doubted whether their vie tvs are yet com¬ 
mensurate with the v.istncss of tl. • undertaking. The Protestant 
chiiivli•may he considered virtually dissolved; in fact and opinion it is 
gone. It has fallen, nqf„sa much from, its secular oppression as its 
monstrous incongruities, and from its failing to answer one object— 
mond, social, or political—for winch a church wa%ever established and 
supported. A composition for tithe, for the benefit of the priesthood, 
is out of the question; nothing lemains hut *a numeral commuta¬ 
tion with the lauded interest for the benefit of the public—w T o say the 
public , because the fee simple of church property is not in the clergy, 
but. m the community at large. The. example of Scotland must be followed 
and improved upon. An equal provision or none for the pastors of 
all sects, a provision for the poor and for popular educatiiyi, are the 
fragments to be seized out of the wreck of the establishment. Af. all 
events, in the approaching transition, the tithes must not be suffered 
to slip into the rents of an absentee proprietary*. No! Ireland* must 
have the benefit of the two millions 1 ' now spent in other clings. It 


• Mr. Leader estimated the sum annually drawn out of Ireland in tithes and 
the rents of glebe and bishops’ lands at .-£1,785,000. (House of Qommons, 
December Utb, 1831.) Our previous statements from official returns will have 
satisfied our readers that this is not an exaggerated estimate. 
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would clothe her nakedness, reclaim her wastes ,f appease her hunger, 
and civilize her generous but yet barbarous population. 

A system like that described in preceding pages could not, by possibility, 
be lasting. It contained within itself the seeds of destruction. Yet vi¬ 
llas been Jong and obstinately persevered in through midnight outrage, 
assassination, and massacre. To enforce this abominable oppression 
26,000 persons have been butchered in twentys and tens, within the 
last thirty years.* Surely this hecatomb of victiihs is large enough to 
appease ijie Moloch of ecclesiastical dupidity. Horrible as the system 
has been, the mere proposition for reform has been delayed to the twelfth 
hour. So long as the people only suffered, their cries were unheeded. But 
the clergy themselves are now the victims; the)’ have lost their incomes ; 
thej' did very well without churches and congregations, ,lmt they cannot 
do without tithes; so the legislature flics to their relief. The million's 
pleaded in vain, but their handful of oppressors is listened to. Is tins 
justice ? No ! it is only fear and selfishness. Neverthorless, like good 
Christians, we must pardon injuries—forget the past—and provide for a 
better futurity. < 

While we fervently hope to see the condition of Ireland improved by 
the cultivation of her vast resources, by the improvement of her laws 
and magistracy, by tire annihilation of factious interests, and by a pro¬ 
vision for her destitute poor, still we cannot help entering our protest 
against the repeal of the Union. .Had not the decree against tin- 
Boroughmongers gone forth, we might have embraced such an alternat i ve; 
but as t the days of the Qligarcfiy are numbered, wo can see no good 
reason for separating the destinies of Ireland from those of England. 
It is useless to dieguise—the ultimate object sought by the Hepealers is 
the erection of Ireland into an independent state under the president¬ 
ship, kingship, or something else of tlio»“ Liberator:" but men, we 
trust, are too enlightened to j)e ridden over joutrh-shod. either by the 
wiles of priests, of mendicant patriots, or military adventurers. 
We do not inquiie wjiat individuals—but what the people would gain by 
this revolution ? From Britain it would sever the right, arm of her 
power; and what pdvantages would Ireland reap by a separate existence f 
She does not possess, within herself, the elements to constitute an united, 
prosperous, and enlightened community. Supposing, for a moment, she 
escaped a century of civil war, and forthwith passed under the yoke of 
the “ e\-king of Kerr)’,” with a deplorably ignorant population for bis 
lieges—a fanatical, but richly endowed priesthood, as they would be 
with the lands and tithes of the Protestant establishment—for the servile 
instruments of his sovereignty—what a spectacle would she present! 
Under* such a regime, .it is easy to discern insuperable obstacles to every 
social Approvement. For ages she would be no better under her new 
autocrat? than Portugal under Don Miguel,'or Naples under the sway 
of a Bourbon. Every sincere well-wisher to the greatness and happi - 


Statement made at tin* Aggregate Meeting, thiblin, August 2nd, 1831. 
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nos of England amn ligand must deplore the idea of dismemberment: 
united, they may be | yource of mutual light and power; dissevered, 
they would be "the lum|naiy of day and lamp of night struck from their 
orbits. Buell an event holds out no remedy• fer ar^y specific evil; 
whatever measures for the gend of Ireland could be effected by the 
senate of College-green, may be effected by the reformed parliament of 
the muted•kiygdom ; and this without the delay, clash, and conflict 
inseparable from rival legislatures. A dissolution, therefore, of the 
empire cannot be sough), as the mean of public good, but as a mere 
stalking-horse to selfish aggrandisement. 

Coder an enlightened geuetal government, England and Ireland may 
pull together for the. mutual advantage of both, and, we trust, by speedy 
and < lieetive reforms, so unfortunate a catastrophe as a legislative sepa¬ 
ration will he averted. It, cannot he forgotten how Ireland was governed 
by her own pailiament — the most, corrupt, selfish, and ignorant set of 
legislators that ever assembled between four walls. For what then 
should it he revived ? The true policy for tranquillizing the country 
and disarming faction is obvious; remove grievances and confer benefits. 
Instead of burdening the yet struggling manufactures and agriculture 
of (lie Irish with additional taros, as was sought, to be done by the 
\\ ellinglon ministry, a it’sourco ought to be sought in the cro*vn-lands 
ot 1 1 eland, and in the wasted estates of the Church, in the million of 
ngpleeted acres possessed by absentee bishops, and in the million and 
mure woith ofland and tithe possessed Jiy the collegiate bodies and non- 
lesuieiit incumbents. Here is the panacea for cementing- the Vn ion*, 
producing contentment, and supplying the wants of an impoverished 
Exchequer. * 

The besotted tyranny which has impeded the •prosperity of Ireland 
will liSidly bo credited by* posterity. Her population is only half- 
ctribzcd; in religion, rwip^crs, and diynestic habits, no better than 
the rabble of the Peninsula; while her lauds in whole districts are as 
little cultivated as the wilds of Tartary. YVc do iiot allude to the bog 
and mountain wastes; and these, in great part, continue such fgom an 
obstinate legislation which tolerates, year after* yeas, the remains of 
baronial tenures;—but would it be believed that there is, or was, so 
recently as 1821, a tract of country in the south of Ireland, occupying 
800 square miles of territory, in which there is not a single i^sident 
gent Ionian, nor clergyman, nor a single road fit for a wheel-carriage to 
pass? This is the testimony of Mr. Baron Foster; #nd hear it, 
Borouglmiongers ! you, who have expended millions to fortify Caqada, 
as you did the Netherlands, for a rival power, and to provide colonial 
sinecures and offices in sugar islands, converted into hells for the* inflic¬ 
tion of torture on your fellow-creatures,—hear, and look at hojjg, how- 
yon have governed and elicited the resources of our great dependency, 
placed at the threshhold, in the very bosom of the empire! 

Who can revert to the history of,the Oligarchy without indignation? 
Rotten boroughs and tithes, as much as sinecures, pensions, tftid exor¬ 
bitant salaries, have been the great obstacles to sound national policy. 
The holders and expectants of these have been ever, bandied together^ no 
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less by a sense of common iniquity than cofinifii interest, to oppose 
every salutary amelioration. On every publie'peension, on every gene¬ 
ral election, the priest and the placeman united p> oppose the enemy of 
imposture and poculgfion: from those uo hope of good cotdd he indulged’; 
but the people liavc at length risen in their might, and the days of mis¬ 
rule will speedily end. 


Conclusion. 

C 

We have now fairly brought forward whatever can elucidate the 
present, state of the United Church of England and Ireland, and its 
claims to the support and veneration of the community. Those whose 
vocation is to mislead and delude may attempt to imptigij our statements 
and calumniate our motives; hut their labour will be vain, unless they 
can disprove our facts. We have trusted to nothing apocryphal, mid 
rarely depend on the testimony of individual observers. Our state¬ 
ments have been chiefly drawn from the admissions of the pin ties ulio 
wallow in the corruptions of which we complain,—from official returns 
to parliament,—and other accredited sources of inhumation. On tin- 
results derived from these wo have occasionally sulfinittod reflections, 
the justice of which we leave to the reader's cmi.-tdeiation. 

If such ecclesiastical establishments as we have exposed he much 
longer tolerated in their existing state, the people will evince a patience 
and fatuity far exceeding any previous estimate. No doubt there art- 
mysteries in the art of governing, as well as truths in science, that have 
not yet been discovered. It is impossible to foresee what unheard-of 
wiles, delusions, and influence, priestly cunning may bring into play to 
stifle the claims of truth and justice. A nation, which, from groundless 
fear of change, was deluded into the support of a thirty year’s war 
against human rights and hajluiness. and had .entailed upon it a debt of 
eight hundred millions, may, by some new fascination, be brought to 
tolerate a church tlyil absorbs annually eleven millions of public 
income, ostensibly’ for religion, though it is religion’s most dangerous 
foe, and not one jiundvedth part of which rewards the labours of those 
really engaged in clerical duty. A pretended anxiety for our spiritual 
welfare, will, however, no longer serve, for a cioak to temporal rapacity. 
The repetition of such detected knavery would he a national insult and 
impertinence : some new-fangled scarecrows, therefore, must he d< used, 
other than ( the dangers of irrc-ligion and democratic encroachment, to 
consecrate hereafter the oppression of tithes and the absurdities of rotten 
boroughs. 

i Secfllar abuses sink, almost into insignificanco when compared with 
those of the clmrch establishment. One hundred and thirteen privv 
counciuois receiving £050,104 a-year out of the public taxes, was an 
astounding fact; hut we are sure, and those who have honoured us with 
attention in the preceding exposition, we are convinced, will Ixilievo us 
when wes affirm it would bo easy to select a smaller number of sinecure 
ecclesiastics who receive more and do ‘less than this devouring dan of 
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REVENU.ES OF THE tCROWN. 


Royalty, after all, is an expensive government ! What is a king 
without,an aristocracy and a priesthood"? and what are any of these, 
unless supported in splendour and magnificence ? It is a system in 
which men are sought to bo governed by the senses pitliei than the 
understanding, and is more, adapted to a barbarous than civilized state 1 : 
Pageantry and ceremony, the parade of crowns and coronets, of gold 
keys, sticks, white wands, and black rods; of ermine and lawn, and 
maces and wigs ;—these are the chief attributes of monarchy. They 
are moro appropriate to the state of the king of the Birmans or of tho 
Ashantees than the sovereign of an European community. They cease 
to inspire respect when men become enlightened, wliefi they have learnt 
that the real object of government is to eoufcr.the greatest happiness on 
the peopfe at t: o least expense ; but it is a beggarly greatness, an absurd 
system, that would perpetuate those fooleries amidst an impovoiished 
population,—amidst debts, and taxes, and pauperism. 

In treating of the revenues of the crown it will he important to ob¬ 
serve {tic distinction between the ancient patrimony of-the sovereign, 
denominated tlie.hemlitary revenues, and the modern parliamentary 
grant, substituted in lieu of them, called the Ciril List. Of the nature 
of the latter—the various charges upon it» in (he maintenance col' the 
king's household and other disbursements—of its extravagant amount 
during the profligate reign of George IV. and of the total burthen en¬ 
tailed by the rojal expenditure on the people, we shall treat m this next 
chapter. In the present we shall confine, ourselves to an exposition of 
the anfount, the application, and management of the hereditary reve¬ 
nues; consisting of the lauded possessions of the Grown, of Admiralty 
droits, Gibraltar duties, Leeward-Island duties', the property of persons 
dying intestate without heirs, forfeiture in courts of justice, the incomes 
of bislihprics during vacancies, surplus of the Scotch civil list, profit on 
waifs, shipwrecks, treasure-trove, and other minor sources. The other 
branches of the hereditary revenue, arising from the excise, wine 
licences, and post-office, it does not fall within our purpose to investi- 
, gate ; they have been parried to the general account of taxes, and dis¬ 
bursed, we believe, as honestly as other portions of the public income. 

Partlmient having granted a specific annuity, out of the taxes, for 
the support of the dignity of the Grown, the public was led to believe, 
during the two last reigns, that the produce of the hereditary revenues 
hail bcemappropriated to the wants o’f the state. This, it will he shown 
in the seijuel, was a complete and egregious delusion. It will he seeu 
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that lh<> ancient reveilles *>f the Crown were left at tlie uncontrolled dis¬ 
posal of ministers. Tha/thoy were chiefly expended in objects personal 
to themselves, fhe king| or royal family; in pensions and grants to their 
parliamentary supporters, their relatives, and 'adherents; in the purchase 
of tithe and church-patronage*; in occasional charitable donations, 
ostentatiously granted, under pretext of mitigating the sufferings of 
distressed aiXi/ans and manufacturers ; in payments into the privy purse, 
for the more lavish'suppoit of court prodigality ; in the building and 
pulling down of palaces; in payments for defraying the expense of the 
rov al household, and other outgqjngs, which ought to have been defrayed 
out of the civil list: in short, it will he seen tlmt, for seventy veers, the 
public was not only burthened with an enormous provision for a civil 
list, hut, by au extraordinary kind of Tory management, failed to derive 
any advantage from those funds, in lieu of which a civil list had been 
specially granted. 

For obvious reasons, the leading men in the House of Commons 
always manifested great reluctance to touch on these subjects. Although 
it is will known that, allowance being made for difference in the value 
of lummy, and ^he charges transferred to other funds, the income of 
George IV’. exceeded that of his predecessor by more than iiai.i- a 
mi U. 10 V. not one of the people's advocates—imt even the more, ostenta¬ 
tious patriots—'Brougham, Hume. Russell,or Graham—ever brought the 
shameless extravagance fairly before the country. It is possible,"ns we 
Iso. hinted, there may have existed reasons for this complacence towards 
ro . ai profusion. In spite of the encroachment? of the Oligarchy„a king 
of I a gland possesses great power, ami has abundant means of reward- 
expectants and supporters: he is not only the foantain of honour, 

I) it enjoys, nearly, all the patronage in church and.state; and the more 
\ 1 , tuoiS' aspirants in public Kfe may have felt reluctant to shipwreck all 
hope of once basking in tlie^sunsliine of /ho court. However, we feel 
no lost mint from these considerations. ’Moreover we consider the so¬ 
vereign, like other state functionaries, only the servant of the public : 
ami tin public sustaining a great burthen on his account, umjpr the 
pretext that tins duties of his office are essentia* to jhc welfare of the 
people, they have clearly a right to be informed of the amount and mode 
ol his outgoings. In wfiat follow's it will bo seen what a lavish ex¬ 
penditure has been tolerated during a period when successive mjpisters 
have boon loud and vehement in professing a desire to reduce every 
establishment to the lowest possible scale, and when it bag been often 
openly and boastingly alleged that economy and retrenchment had been 
earned to the utmost limit compatible with national sendee. Our ox- 
posiium will also throw light on the workings irf the borougb-Aivem- ■ 
menr in Us highest departments, and uncover many streamlets of 
corruption which moandeftd through the upper stratum of oufToustod 
y onstitution. 

lhe now disposition made of (he hereditary revenues by the Civil 
1’st Act oi 1831, and widely continues in force during the life of 
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the king, wo shall notice in its proper place: it present wo shall give a 
brief exposition of those ancient endowments^ of the monarchy which 
long formed a principal source of ministerial influence and parliamentary 
corruption. First of the ■ 


CROWN LANDS. 

These constitute the remains of the ancient pdtriniony of the sove¬ 
reign, originally intended to maintaiA the dignity and defray the ex¬ 
pense of the executive government. Formerly, the kings of England, 
as of other European states, were supported from the soil, and not 
by the system of revenue which has liecn organized in latter times. 
Manufactures and commerce were almost unknown; pf money there 
was little, and scarcely any imposts. Gradually kings found out tlm 
means of supplying their wants by loading their subjects with taxes, 
which rendered the revenue derived from their private domains of less 
importance ; and hence, contemporaneously with the progress of fiscal 
oppression, we may date the neglect and alienation of the liereditan 
re\enues. The chief remains of these possessions aro/hu crown lands, 
consisting of parks, forests, chases, manors, fisheries, and royalties; 
extensive estates, numerous church li\ings, lee-farm-rents, light-house 
dues, mines of coal, tin, and copper. The property is situate in almost 
every part, of the kingdom, but principally in the metropolis and 
vicinity; much of it is in Wales; and there are extensive estates in 
Ireland. The history and manng'ement of these royal endowments, then- 
subserviency to political purposes, and their present state and value, vie 
shall shortly describe. It is a subject of much novelty, nnd one with 
which even public nifn have not taken great pains to he informed. Our 
information is mainly derived from the Reports of the Comruitomuers 
of Woods and Forests, frofc a publication entitled, “ Observations 
on the landed Revenue of the Crown," written by a nephew of the 
celebrated Viscount Ijolingbroke, and from the able speech in the session 
of 18110, of Mr. 1). W. Harvey, the member for Colchester. 

William, of Nymaady, possessed a landed revenue of 1*40(1,000 a- 
vear. From that period the territorial income of the sow-reign declined, 
till the reign of Henry VIII., when, by the sequestration of the wealth 
of the religious houses, it was again augmented. The public revenue of 
Queen Elizabeth amounted only to £500,000, of which 1111-2,000 was 
the produce^ of the crown estates. During the Commonwealth a com¬ 
mission was appointed by Cromwell to ascertain Ihc extent, of the crown 
lands throughout the kingdom; and, though the disturbed state of the 
country, and the jealousy with which the new government was regarded, 
did not, afford him an opportunity of making that projierty pioduee as 
mnehn^it would have done in more tranquil times, yet. he disposed of 
crown property to the amount of two millions sterling. In Cornwall 
there were 52 honouts, manors, and estates belonging to the Crown, of 
which Oromwell disposed of live or six ; hut only three or four of the 
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n hole number are nAv remaining in the hands of government. These 
aljcnal ions by the Premotor were, after the restoration, made sub¬ 
servient to a swtein of^-oyal favour and proscription. Those who were 
artful enough to seize the proper moment for apostatizing from repub¬ 
licanism to royalty were nevei disturbed in their purchases ; while 
others, who were either too tenacious of their principles,' or had com¬ 
mitted themselves too deeply by the part they took in the civil war, 
were compelled to siflronder the crown property. Neither Chares II. 
nor James II. could resist the solicitations of rapacious courtiers, and 
the hereditary estates were leasjd, for long terms, to the great families 
at almost nominal rents. . 

1 Jut the greatest inroads on the crown estates were committed 
about the era o£ the Revolution of 11188. Such was the rapacity of the 
]Tatiiols of those days, and their ingenuity in devising new taxes to 
defray the royal expenditure, that William III. v.„s induced to grant 
nearly the whole of the crown estates to his uupporiors in parliament. 

< Tue family, that of Portland, obtained a grant of live-sixths of the whole 
•anility of Denbigh. In the next reign a compact was, for the first 
time, entered h^Ut between the sovereign and the people, liy which a 
mil li'i amomitnig to neatly £700,000 was given to Queen Anne, 
as a e.vumutation for tl»o land and other is ,'cnucs enjoyed, by her 
predecessors ; and the preamble of the Act is worthy of notice, for its 
object was stated to he “ to defray part of the expense of government, 
anf /< seen the hurthrn on the subject by means of the preservation 
and improvement of the crown lands**’ Hqw public burthen^ have 
been lessened by this and subsequent engagements with the sovereign 
for a civil list will be strikingly illustrated in the sequel. For the 
present ! et us continue our narrative. , 

In life Hgnement with Queen Anne, it was settled that no crowji 
estate f liouid be leased at a {ent less tliai^one-tliird of its clear annual 
value ; the remaining two-thirds being left to the disposal of ministers, 
who (heicby were enabled to benetit their friends* Indeed, they often 
i'oglei-li (I the injunction of the statute, by granting long leases at a rent 
of a mark, fis. Hr/., 13s. 4rZ. or other nominal «comjjde ration. These 
abuses afforded a pretext, to Shippen, Lockhart, and other members, 
disappointed in not boing’pevmitted a share in the spoil, for introducing 
a lull, the object of which was the resumption of the crown property 
obtained by the heroes of flip glorious Revolution. The bill passed the 
Commons, but found its grave among the delinquents it w^s meant to 
reach, and where many similar acts of utility have been entombed. 

From this period nothing more was heard of the crown lauds till* the 
accession of George 111.; when it was settled *hat no lease oP them 
should he granted for less than one-eighth of their annual value ; the 
other seven-eighths to be taken in fines. "Such, however, waslSE pro¬ 
fligacy of ministers,(that they first lot the land almost for nothing, and, 
after taking an estimate of it at that rate, sold it for nothing. Thus 
an estate that was worth £5,000, was leased at a rent of £10, ahd after¬ 
wards sold for £-00. Au estafr, comprising the whole of Piccadilly 
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from Park-Jane to Swallow-street, together with ill the hark limes, u.is 
absolutely sold to th(> Pulfeuey family, six yeas after a lease hud hern 
granted at the rent of 10: 10. for £/!([). Thik lease is » n 
nearly expired.^ Tlie -lhie park of Bowood, in Wiltshire, after being 
leased at £30 a'-y.ear, was sold for £468: 10. Thu manor of S’inkling, 
of the annual value of £4,000, which, after being; held by the trustees 
of the Earl of Dalkeith for no consideration at all, u>s’lta.?ed to the 
Duke of Bucclouch at £5 per annum, anil afterwards entirely severed 
from fhe*prowu without any inquiry whatever. In Yorkshire, the cstu'e 
of Seaton, and another place, together jvith the alum-works, were sold 
to Lord Mu/grave for £‘27,000, the annual value of which was £■’ ‘><i ( ; 
including the alum-works estimated at £‘20,000. It does not appear what 
became of the proceeds of the sale, except that they ware paid into the 
Tieasury; they may remain there still, hut it is certain they have never 
been applied to any known public purpose. An estate, forfeited by the 
Lari of IWntwater, worth £9,000 per annum, was sold to two of ,h„ 
Commissioners of \\ owls and Forests for £1,000. This was too .... .!! 
escape, and two members of the “ Collective Wisdom.” hay,‘no- dabbled 
1 , n J u! , tlimsactlon ’ wcre expelled, and two others roe'imiiuihxj I, ; 
difficult to say whether the Whigs or Tories sported Lost in tlmse land 
jobs, bm the W higs had certainly the best of it in the reigns of Wii 
ham Ill.jmd the two first, princes of the Hanover family. h 

in 1770 the manor of Newark was granted to thj Duke of \„r 
castle, first W of the Treasury, and a nobleman, according to tlie 
testimqny of the first Earf of Chatham, much addicted to mendicity * 
Hie rent reserved on this grant to the Pelhams was £)«■_> !im , , j 
nig t0 ill" siwuilJ l»ave been £.TI74, instead of which only £->(in 
wis paid. Tlie lease.wasrenewed hv Lord Granville, in Ison thru term 
of thirty years, at a rent of £‘2000; the property now consists’of 9W 
acres, covered with dwellings, tolls of bridges, fisheries, and markets 
and yields to tho proprietor £4000 a-year; and wore it. let, v jtlio.it 
iciorcnoe to eloctionqering purjioses, would yield £7000 a-veir 11 ,,, 
the grjat object, of the crown-lessee is to maintain his politic;,! influence 
m the boiough ; fir ivhich purpose this property is under let in small 
portions to yearly tenants, who are thus constrained to vote for any 
person the Duke of Newcastle thinks fit to nominate. A Mrikirmilh, 
trillion of the Duke s influence was afforded in the year 1829 Sir W 
H. Clinton, differing in opinion with tho noble borough,.,onger, on the 
Catholic question, he was compelled to resign Lis seat for Newark 
when his lordship, forthwith, posted down Mr. Sadler as the retirin-’ 
members accredited successor. Some of the inhabitants not lik of 
• the idda of a total stranger being crammed down their tlmrils so on’’ 
ceremomonsly, rebelled against Vir lord, voting for 5“* , 
WddejTRh opponent of the duke’s nominee. ‘This was not to be borne - 
immediately after the election notices of ejectment, were served .hj 


Cord Melbourne's Diary, p. 37,1, 
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rt '|,oJs ; the duke ju^ifyjnp his vindictive proceeding on the tyrant’s 
1 , 10 a—that be had a riglij to do “ what ho pleased with his own af- 
tmding a practical coi|iCentary of the vast utility of the constitutional 
maxim, which declares*it to be a “ high infringepient upon the liberties 
of the people for any I'Ei'.tt to concern himself in the eketion of mem¬ 
bers of the 1 louse of Commons. 

Leaving tjic noble trader in bproughs, we shall proceed with others. 
In Lincoln, tliefe was a crown estate valued at £9.17, let to Sir VV. G. 
Guise, at £37 a year, as a means*of political corruption. The estate of 
Hosedale, in the mountain recesses of Yorkshire, was held oy forty 
tenants, whose leases expired iif 1816, and have since held, from year 
to year, to the great deterioration of the land. Instead of dividing this 
property to suit the tenants, many of whom would have lx en purchasers, 
it u as put up in one lot, on the last day of December, when the ground 
was coveted with snow. The reserved hid was £70, 1 '00 ; only £37,000 
was offered. These reserved bids are injurious, for tliey prevent com¬ 
puters ftom coming forward. Property at Kshani was let to Sir John 
Shaw f,u £3920 : the crown lessee put it up to sale in lots, and obtained 
bidding* to the amount of £23,000 and upwards: this, it must be 
oh.tne !, was dining the excitement produced by paper-money and war 
piiecs. In 1813 a lease .was gi.mted to Sir John Throgmorton, at a 
rent, of £115, of property of which the estimated value, upon o?ith, was 
£1 lit I. Another property of great importance, called Sunk Island, had 
M u lot- ]y rescued from the sea. In the report of the commissioners it is 
dexeiibcd as a parcel of saiul\ r land, at flie mouth of the river llumber. 
ironi 1771, it was leased for thirty-one years! In 1802, aootlieV lease 
wu. g'-auted for thirty-one years, at a rent of £700 ftir the first year, 
£2000 for the second, and for tiie remainder of the term £3100. In 
the sec*nd year of his lease the tenant went to an expense of £10,000, 
in m,ikmg hanks and in other iinprovcmcifts, and the estate is now let 
by him for £10,000 a-year. *Tho llevereim John Lonsdale is the crown- 
lesset, and, apparently, a good judge in land speculations. This estate 
consi-l. of 6000 acres of the finest soil in the kingdom, tithe free, and 
worth iil'ty shillings an acre. In 1812, freehold estates to the aindluit of 
£108 ) of yearly’ value v-ere sold at twenty years’ purchase ; the manor 
of Eltham, with loyalties, lands. &e. fur £369; King's Glide £148; 
the manor of the Chapter of Beverley’, with all rights, courts, demesnes, 
and tenements belonging, for £224; and part of the raoe-coiflse of 
Newmarket for £154. All these wore sold at twenty y’oars'purchase, 
the land-tax having been previously bought by the Crown* at thirty- 
nine years purchase from itself and sold again at twenty yttirs' 
purchase. It is needless to remark that manqfs arc highly desirable 
investments; with courts and royalties annexed, they give a local dis¬ 
tinction and importance, textile purchasers. ■•A* 

Wo shall next enter the domain of Woods and Forests, abounding 
with similar examples of waste and mismanagement as those already 
filed. Here, again, we meet with*the Duke of Newcastle. «A broad 
riding-way was cut for his Grace through Sliorwood-forest: the timber 
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cut down whs given to liis lordship, and the paiJin/ raised at each side or 
the why was charged to the public at £1787. V.Another nobleman liacj a 
right of pasturage for one horse, in Wolmnr-fom^, and, fir.r the pasturage 
of this single horse, not less than 450 acres of forest-land were appro¬ 
priated. RocKingham-forost and an estate adjoining were let to 1-ord 
Westmoreland at less than one farthing an acre! The interests of the 
crown in this property were valued, so long ago as 1704, it £50,000; 
the) 1 were bought, by Lord Westmoreland, for £10,038, m 1796, though 
the moqgy was not all paid till 1809.' With so much indulgence and 
profuse generosity is it surprising the crown lands have contributed so 
little tp relieve public burthens ? Rfierwood-forest contains 05,000 
acres, and, from 1761 to 1786, the disbursements for management 
exceeded the receipts by £9037. Some trees, which w t yre blown down 
in the forest, were valued at £‘2457 ; but the produce was only £850, 
the rest being expended in fees and allowances to officers. In (lie 
forest of Littlewood there were 54‘24 acres, and not loss than scrcnti/ 
officers. During the last-mentioned period the receipts for the crown 
property, in Wales, amounted to £123,717; the expense of maimgor 
ment to £124,466; so that the exchequer was minujf, hv the princi¬ 
pality, £749! f 

Very inadequate considerations appear to have been recehcd for the 
least s of houses in the metropolis. In 1815, thcie were no loss than 
thirty-one houses, in Piccadilly and the neighbourhood, let for £125 
a-year, a property which, in 1786, was valued at £600, and must now 
be worth many thousands. Nineteen houses were let m Ilolborn, near 
the Turnstile, for £564 and £100 premium, which wore worth at least 
from £100 to £130 each. In the Spring-garden tcrracc were tlnce 
messuages, well worth £200 ench, all lot for £200 and a fine nl £500. 
Cither houses, in Piccadilly and Pall Mall, have been disposed of oti tei ms 
equally low; the rents must ^e merely nominal, nothing like what the 
houses are really worth. A house, No. 17, Charles-ntreet, lias been let, 
upon a thirty years’ jpase, at £110 a-year. Within a month after the 
completion of the lease, the tenant let it for £230 a-year; thus clearing 
more than cent, ppr cent, by his speculation. Tiie ground-rents of the 
Crown, in London, produced, last year, £105,000. Reckoning, with 
the late Mr. Huskisson, the buildings at onl y five times the value of the 
ground-rents, the rental of the Crown, when the leases fall in, will be 
£525,tl00. What a means of influence in the capital! what accommo¬ 
dation it enables ministers to afford their friends and supporters ! 

Indeed, it is important to remark who are the tenants of the crown 
property. Mr. Harvey justly observed that it presented a source of 
corruption sufficient to. contaminate any parliament, and pervert its 
members to any purpose. Most of the parties involved in the preceding 
transaclftns were peers of the realm or members of parliament. Out 
of four hundred and eight tenants to the rental of £200,000 a year, in 
1786, upwards of two hundred were men of title. Among them 
were the Duke of St. Alban’s, l5irl Bathurst, Viscount Bacon, the 
Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Nfcweastle, the Earl of Lichfield, 
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and many other nohltjlor^s ; for, to speak truth, they were as “thick 
as the peerage could mjko them.” It, cannot be supposed these great 
personages would coudAsfend to the humble office of land-jobbers, unless 
something very substantial was to be gained byjt. It is not unusual 
for peers of parliament and honourable members to tahte leases of the 
crown-estates at a low consideration, and then re-let them t» sub-tenants 
at exorbitant rents; but it is not likely they would submit to the trouble 
and degradation of wting as middle-men, unless the profit was really 
magnificent. • 

We must now turn over another leaf. It has been seen on what 
very low- terms Messieurs the tionimissioners let and sold the crown 
lands ; we shall, per contra, show how very lavish they have been when 
they had any thing to but /,—a residence, for instance, for a brother 
placeman, or a’piece of church-patronage, or a pared of land to round 
oft’ the parks, or to improve the view from the palaces, or the unfinished 
house of an insolvent prince, or a needy }v,.r. Whether they had 
authority so to apply the proreeds of the land-revenues may be doubted, 
ljut that they have done so is certain, and here follows a brief chronicle 
of a fee of their performances. 

Within a shomlistaiice of Virginia W r ator was a public-house, the 
When' Sheaf; to remove,this vulgarity from too favourite resort of the 
late King it was bought for £.>000, and let to Hams bottom, tho*broivor, 
and a ,\f. 1’. for £50. At, Egliam, premises were bought for £1100, 
tin- u bn '•> no person, when they were offered for sale, would give £500. 
The sum of £21,000 was paid for Motfe-park. The house of I^orcl de 
Clifford, in Spring-gardens, was bought for’£4000 for an adii) tor's 
office, while the government was letting houses of their own in the 
same place, and equally fit for the purpose, at £100 a year. In Pim¬ 
lico, £#0,000 was paid for peemises to enlarge the mows. In Windsor, 
a house was purchased from the Honourable John Coventry for £700&, 
and sold afterwards to the Honourable Mr*Westenra for £0000. A sum 
of £50.500 was lent to the Duke of York to bui|d a house. Govern¬ 
ment. bought it for £8] ,000, and sold it againto the Marquis of Stafford 
for £72,000. In 1N05, the Black Bear, in Pbjpadillv, was lot "under 
the Crown at. a rent of £108 ; but it became desirable to resume the 
premises, and the interest of the .lessee was valued at £3000. In 1809, 
the Duke of Richmond disposed of a house to the commissioners for 
£5000 ; but they took the precaution of saying to his Grace, yo8 must 
give us back £700 of this for damage done in 1791, and so the sum 
paid was induced, in this way, to £4300. The perpetucfl advowson 
of the rectory of St.. Mary-le-bone was bought of the Duke of Portland 
for the sum of £40,000. According to thg explanation of Lord 
Bentinrk, his father accepted this diminutive consideration rather than 
the living should fall into “bacl hands ,”—the Dissenters, *M!b had 
offered a larger sum.* The bargain has not been very advantageous to 
the public. The expenses incurred in one year subsequent to the pur- 

* House at Coniiiions, March SO, I AM). 
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chase wore £10,000. The receipt from pows^wa^ only £800, and the 
rector was paid £2000 a year. But an important object was gained liy 
this contract. Ministers secured the ecclesiastical patronage of one of 
the largest and richest,parishes in the metropolis. 

Having gives specific examples of th^.management of crown property, 
and the purposes io which it has been applied, we shall next advert to 
the general income and expenditure arising from this souroq. 

The property in Ireland has scarcely yet been noticed. It. is of the 
same description as that in England, consisting of estates, composition- 
rents, quit-rents, and rents of plus acres. The gross proceeds fioni 
these sources, in 1796, were £61,340.' Since then part has been sold, 
leaving'the Irish rental in 1829, £756,354. 

The average receipts from the crown lands in both kingdoms, from 
1793 to 1829, has been £560,000 per annum. Of this* income a von 
small portion indeed has been available to the public service. In the 
last three years £1,500,000 was recoiled, and not a single far tinny 
was paid into the Exchequer. During the whole term of twenty-eft. 
years only £234.000 has reached the Treasury, the remaining balance 
of upwards of fourteen millions having been expended in the notable 
bargains of the commissioners already mentioned, infmotropolitan im¬ 
provements, on the royal parks and palace?, in pensions and com¬ 
pensations, and in the salaries of officers and charges of manage¬ 
ment. 

The average expenditure in the three years 1827, 1828, 1329, hi 
the collection of rents, law expelsos, and other charges, was £16‘U>2<>, 
being, Vithin' a trifle, 20 'per cent, on the entire produce of the crown 
lauds. The office of Woods and "Forests, including salaries of com¬ 
missioners, clerks, &c. costs upwards of £18.000; in addition to winch 
£6000 and more is annually paid for law fharges, and to auditors and 
assistants. But the greatest and most objectionable objects of disburse¬ 
ment have been the parks and palaces. Toe total of the ordinary ex¬ 
penditure on St. James’s and Hyde Parks, Richmond, Hanipton-court, 
Bushy, Greenwich, 5nd Windsor Parks, was, in 1826, £48,810. In 
1827,* the expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, amounted to 
£92,200. In 18!?8 it was £116,143. The sums lavished on the palaces 
have been really prodigious. For the repairs acid alterations of Windsor 
Castle £771,000 has been granted, and still unfinished. £270,670 
has brtm expended in furniture for the castle, and £10,000 more is 
required. Of the sum expended £1768 was for kitchen furniture. 
The total expenditure on the castle in furniture and building is estimated 
to amount to£l,084,170.* The estimated expense of repairing and im¬ 
proving that ill-situatcsj pile, Buckingham-Palace, was £432,926; hut 
this did not include the expense of the sculpture of a marble arch¬ 
way, %Mne, to cost £35,000, and the conimission of architects and 
clerks, amounting to £63,243 more. Lord Duncannon, this session, 


* Parliamentary paper, *271, Sess. 1831. 
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required £78,750 additional, to complete this monstrous undertaking, 
wJiicli does not include tfio charge for furnishing the palace.* 

"hie formatfon of Regent-street was estimated to cost £368,000. 
From first to last it has cost £1,833,000. The k rents itf the houses do 
not exceed £36,000, being unddr 2 per cent, per annum on the outlay. 
Had not this undertaking been loft to the management of Mr. Nash, it 
might, by ftiis.tiine^ have produced three or four times the present 
rental. The Charing-cross improvements were estimated to cost 
£850,000, they have already cost £1,147,000. The Strand Improve¬ 
ments are estimated to cost £748,000, but Mr. Arbuthnot now admits 
there will be an exceeding on this estimate of £95,000. * 

With the purpose of the street-improvements, no fault can be justly 
found. Some ef them already arc, and others no doubt will be, both 
useful and ornamental to the Metropolis ; and if the land-revenue had 
not be diawn upon, recourse must have beets had to the consolidated 
fund. The chief objections that can be urged against them are the dis¬ 
proportion between the original estimate and the expenditure; the 
questionable taste displayed in some of the plans, and to the individuals 
employed to superintend their execution. For example, Mr. Nash, 
according to the report of a parliamentary committee, “ became a lessee 
of the Crown while acting as its agent and surveyor, and in his capacity 
of the crown-surveyor actually reported on the buildings erected by 
/tiitin /f, upon the ground of which he was the lesgee."+ Other and 
more serious charges have been alleged against this gentleman, but us 
they have not been so clearly established we pass them over. • 

Throughout we have used the term crown lands; they are in fact 
not the lands of the Crown, but of the public. Ever since the reign of 
Queen dnne a life-annuity has been granted to thef sovereign in lieu of 
the produce of the hereditary revenues. Hence results the mul-appro» 
priation in lavishing these funds in aid of tfio royal expenditure. Surely 
the ci"il list of the late King was ample enough, not only to defray 
his personal outgoings, but to maintain his own dbtablishments. The 

* The palace jolit-have yielded splendid pickings to the opRolsterers. Messrs. 
a “d Scddon’e estimates for furnishing Windsor Castle amounted to 
£143,000, which were paid to them"; but the hills thby delivered were for 
£203,063, leaving a balance of £(i0,9f>3. A parliamentary committee demurred 
to Hie payment of so largo a balance over ihc estimates. Certain persons, 
deemed competent judges, were appointed to examine the charges for selected 
articles of furniture which the committee thought would be a criterion whereby 
to judge whether the general charges of the bills were extravagant, llut the 
gentlemen nominated by the Treasury to appraise, after a preliminary inspection, 
declined the task, the furniture being of that peculiar sort, they were incapable 
of forming an estimate of its value. Messrs. Morel and Seddon next delivered 
a statement of the sums actually expended by them in materials, lahaM* and 
trade charges, and the profit accruing, wbich statement was verified by an 
inspection of their books by Mr. Abbott, 'an accountant. Witnesses were then 
examined as to the r AJK profit which ought to be charged by upholsterers, and 
the result was the bill of Morel and SAddon, originally £203,963 : (k: 5,.was 
reduced to £179,300 : 13 : 9. . ’ * 

t Pari. Paper, No. 343, vol. iii. Session 1829, > 
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J94 ADMISSION OF PEOPLE TO /’HE PARKS, 
acts of parliament, establishing the administration of the Woods and 
Forests, require that the revenues arising the f from shall be expended 
in objects of pai/ic utility. Was the purefi/se of fflaremont, i ik a 
residence for Prince Obburg, or the giving of a slice off Hyde-park to 
the Duke of Wellington, to round the urea of Apsley house, objects of 
this nature f Or can.the parks and palaces bo considered such ? These 
last are often very haughtily and insultingly described as solely for the 
use, recreation, and enjoyment of the King. Let fhe King then defray, 
we say * the expense of them. During the late extravagant reign the 
people were very contemptuously treated as regards those matters. 
They were often capriciously excluded from the parks; prohibited from 
being seen in certain walks —restricted from entering here or walking 
there—and all these fantastic regulations to interdict tjio enjoyment of 
their own property, and tho expense of maintaining which was defrayed 
out of their own pockets. Waterloo-place, Regent’s Park, and Wind- 
sor-park, afford examples of royal or official whims which will be easily 
reeollected. Under William IV. there appears a disposition to con¬ 
ciliate popular feeling, but the treatment of the public by his prede¬ 
cessor wps intolerable. , 

Vie shall now lay before the reader a return of the present income 
and expenditure on account of the crown 'lands. It is for the year 
ending 5th January, 1829, and it is abstracted from the last triennial 
Report of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. After that we 
shall subjoin an estimate of {ho present value of the crown estates, 
submitted, by Mr. Harvey, to the House of Commons, March 30th, 1830. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE LAND-REVENUES. 


ORDINARY INCOME. 

Total balances, 5th January,*1828 ... 

England and Wales. 

Fee-farm rents ...£ 15,40113 8 

Leasehold rents.... 138,104 17 11$ 

Profits of mines, matyirs, &c. 12,315 18 o\ 

Lighl-bouse-du®, Uc . 14,705 0 ] 

Fines. 13,027 15 4 

Sales of old materials, &c.. ...j. 3,471 2 0 


Ireland. 

Quit, crqwn, and composition rents, and 


rents of pins acres.. ..... 56,354 16 7 

Island of Alderney. 

Refits, tithes, royalties, and harbour- 

dues.1. 127 0 0 

*** Isle of Man. 

' Titfies, quit rents, and alienation-fines.. 1,428 ^ 1 

'i . . - 

The rpyal forests, parks and woodlands.. 


0 

£79,057 3 0} 


188,086 7 1 


57,010 3 8 
30,972 15 8 


’"VM" ordinary receipts, including balances 


£362,926 9 5f 
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extraordinary receipts. 

•tjalcs of estates and . »nimprovable rents in England 

and Wales *.?. 1*9,704 11 I* 

The like in Ireland ....5. *2,949 2 1 

Deposits upon sales to be paid ... 1(19 17 7 

<r- 


‘ordinary ^expenditure. 

Ancient stipends, including payments to schools, chapels, * 

churches, &c. k .»... £7,486 7 10. 

Collection of rents, including allowances tp receivers .... 4,841,9 Sj 

Local disbursements by receivers, and allowances to 

tenants . 4,094 1 4} 

, Expenses of tile establishment ol Woods and Forests, in¬ 
cluding salaries of commissioners, clerks, surveyois, 

officers, tve..*.... 18,574 0 7 

Salaries to auditors and assistants. 8*7 1 8 

ieiw-charges. 6,892 5 8 

Payments to architects, surveyors, ic. expenses of jour- 

• neys, and other bills... 2,849 0 2 

Fees on acts of parliament, enrolling of leases, &'c. 3,037 0 2 

Rules, taxes, supAumiuation-allouances, &e. 10,807 19 0 | 

Expenses on the royal forests, parks, and woodlands_ 83,797 3 7| 

Total ordinary expenditure... £142,616 16 4J 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

• 

St. James’s, Greenwich, Hjde, Windsor, and other 

royal parks... 

In purchase of estates aud payments to Hoard of Work^tbr 

liiininghum-palace.... 

Translerred to the Hegent-street fund.*. 

* * 

Balance, 5th January, 1829 ... 


68,388 7 3 

137,023 13 4. 
116,306 9 3* 


464,935 6 2< 
00,814 14 5 1 


£525,750 4 ) 7> 


lisTiM atr of the Vaheeaf t/ie (Jrown Lands, independently of 
the Hoods and Forests, and of that Portion which may he 
considered to helomj exclusively to the Royal Person. " 


One hundred and thirty manors and royalties, ut £1000 .... . 
Annual rental of estates, £600,000, at 25 years' purchase . 

Middlesex, ground-rents £50,000 per annum, aUOyears'pttrehaVe 

Rents from houses, say £20,000 per aunum* at 18 year*’ purchase 


< 130,090 

15,000,000 

2 , 000 . 000 * 

'860(000 


Carried forward. 


.£17,4fjJ\«00 


C “ mmitted an , wsight in estimating the Middlesex ground- 
rents at £50,000 per annum. Last year they produced £105,000, and when the 

iZ™ W1 b 5* WOrth ’ “ co ?, in , g i° the estimate of Mr. liuskiasan, S&OO.OOO. 
Instead of two, their present wortli ls,at least, four millions. 
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Brought forward... .£17,490,000 


Waste lands in forests not fit for oak timber, 80,00g acres, at £5 > 

per acre . £ .430,oob 

Church firings ./. 100,000 

Fee-farra-rcntb,* ami other uuimprojreable payments, in England 

and Wales, at least £0Oqg, at 26 years* purchase . 150,000 

Allotments under 403 inclosure acts, at £500. 242,500 

Irish estates ... v . .* 2,000,000 


Total.£20,412,500 


N. B. The above estimate is exclusive of mites of coal, tin, and copper, and also 
of the lfbchy of Lancaster, £00,000. Davenant, in his Treatise on llio Lands of 
England, estimates the common rights of the Crotrn at 300,000 acres. 

The estimate of tho value of the land-revenues does*not include the 
royal forests. In some of these are intermingling rights, and the 
Crown has no property in the soil. Such are New Forest and the fo¬ 
rests of Epping, Sherwood, and Dean Forest; all the rights possessed l:y 
the Crown consist of the right of herbage for the deer, although in the 
great forest of Sherwood, comprising a sheet of land of 95,000 acres, 
not a single deer is kept. In the New Forest, out okfi0,000 acres, tho 
Crown has tho right to enclose periodically 6,000 acres, which may 
be dissevered from the pasturage for the growth of timber. The most 
valuable property undoubtedly consists of the estates and leaseholds 
alono worth upwards of twenty millions sterling. These might bo stld 
without encroaching on any possession in tho least conducive to the 
dignity and enjoyment (ft the sovereign. What dignity, indeed, can 
there be in tho Ijing or his servants being jobbers in land, or hucksters 
in tho sale of houses, leases, and ground-rents ? 

It is not, however, the dignity nor tho comfort of the king,,but the 
patronage of his ministers, that is at stake. The preceding narrative 
has shown what an endless stmreo of jobbing tho crown-lands have been 
for centuries; ■ of jobbing the most foul, rapacious, and iniquitous. 
Not only havo the commons,but the distinguished names of the peerage — 
the great historical pognomens—been implicated in those peculating 
transactions. , .TUis description is not limited to the times of tho Edwards 
and HenrieB, when.there was no law to contravene tho. sovereign’s 
pleasure, or the sordid practices of 1 his servants, but applies to the 
peruftl subsequent to the Revolution, when the constitution is supposed 
to have been purified qn(l perfected. Acts of parliament, indeed, were 
passed prescribing the' minimum of rent (relatively to the full value) 
at which the crown-farms should be let,—namely one-third before the 
reign of George III. and one-eighth after the accession of the said king, 
stating, too, that, under the former regulation, two-thirds of the,yalued 
racl«»**nt, and, under tho latter, seven-eighths should be paid - in the 
shape of fine. But what of these statutory restraints ? They were all 
set at nought; the “ creatures were at their dirty work” again; and, 
in moqf cases, the rents reserved and the fines exacted were’ merely 
nominal. May it not be said, after this, that ministerial responsibility 
is a force, nnd that it is sheer fatuity to expect justice will be enforced 
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against public defaultora when the accused and his judges are alikwt 
participant in the delinquency ? 

The sale of the cjcwn-lands would not only cut oft a dangerous 
source of ministerial influence, but render them more conducive to 
national wealth, and effect a saving in the public esqtfeijditure. That 
costly establishment, the Board of Woods and Forejrttfeas in future, it 
appears, (House of Commons, Dec. 9, 1831,) to fe|gm*olidated with 
the Board of Works,* whereby the expense of two tiSlPRi'will be saved. 
Mr. Huskisson long depastured fn this retreat, and retained ty the last 
a singular partiality for the existing mode of administering the crown 
property. In the debate on Mr.‘Harvey’s nmthw,.he observed tjiat tho 
House had no right to dispose of the h*«fP8by retenues of the Crown 
without its consent. No one could gainsay fhis constitutional truism. 
No doubt an act of parliament would be requisite, and every one knows 
an act of parliament is not law till it receives the royal assent. In this, 
then, there is nothing peculiar. But the importance ascribed by this 
wily and selfish politician to the fact,.that the royal forests formed a 
wluable nursery for the growth (tf timber, seemed a little inconsistent 
with his favourite principles of wee trade.’ England depends much 
more on the prodifce of her looms and steam-engines than of her woods 
and forests; though w<> should lie sorry, for tho sake of merely increas¬ 
ing national capital, to see, throughout the country, the latter*entirely 
superseded by the former. Agreeably with the dogmas of the school of 
wliich Mr. Huskisson was long a professed disciple, our supply of timber 
would he most advantageously ohlaiuetf from tho wastes of Canada and 
Norway, where it can be cheapest produced; whilo our-own acres are 
best appropriated to tlio growth of cheap bread for.the artisan and 
manufimturcr. , 

* • 

DROITS OF Tilh CllOWN AN^ ADMIRALTY. • 

The next and most impoltant branch ?>f the hej editary revenues of 
the Crown is the droits of admiralty. These droits, or rights, are 
received by the king in his capacity of lord high* admiral; the duties • 
of which office are discharged by five lords commigsionors. The principal 
sources whence tho droits are derived are tho following:—all sums 
arising from wreck and goods of .pirates; all ships detained previously 
to a declaration of war; all coming into port, either from distress of 
weather, ■ or ignorant of the commencement of hostilities; all laken 
before the issuing of proclamation; and those taken by non-commissioned 
captors are sold, and the proceeds ioruwdroits of the crown an<?admiralty. 

From this description of the sources whence the droit revenue is 
constituted, it e\ ideutly appears little better than t buccaneer or piratical 
plunder, obtained under circumstances little creditable to any govern¬ 
ment to sanction. Ships, detained previously to a declaration .*,/• war, 
coming into port, ignorant of hostilities, or taken before the issuing- of a 
proclamation, are uli considered lawful prizes: the sufferers, in these 
cases, violate a law of which they afe ignorant, and c.f which it is im¬ 
possible they should have any knswledge, They arc caught in a spider’s 
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web impervious to the sight. An ex-post-facio law, or the laws of the 
Roman tyrant, who placed them so high that they were illegible to the 
beholder, were not more unjust and tyrannical! ( In tho ■ course of lho 
late war—in the attack «on the Danes, and the seizure of the Spanish 
ships— we had two memorable instances to what base purposes this 
principle may be applied. In the attack upon Copenhagen, government 
might be actuated by its feats as well as its cupidity; it night dread 
the Danish shipaof war falling into the hands of Bonaparte; though, in 
either cafe, it was equally disgraceful *to a great nation to be excited to 
an act of flagrant injustice and violation of international law. But what 
can be ^urged in defence of the attack'on the Spanish ships in 1805? 
The object, in this ease, unquestionably, was plunder for the droit-fund. 
There could be no feaT of the Spanish ships joining tho enemy, because 
they were merchantmen, and not ships of war. We were at peace; the 
Spanish envoy, in’ London, and the English ambassador, at Madrid, 
were carrying on a negotiation, and yet, under these circumstances, a 
squadron of ships of war was fitted out; the homeward-bound Spanish 
fleet, from South America, loaded with treasure, attacked, the crews 
massacred, the ships burnt, and the proceeds of this unhallowed enter¬ 
prise condemned as right* of the Crown ! 

Posterity, in looking to tho foreign and domestic policy of England 
for the list forty years, under the influence of Tory principles, will be at 
a logs which most to condemn—the encroachments on the liberties of the 
people, or the atrocious attacks on the right of other states. The balance 
of iniquity seems nearly equal. Ht home, the liberty and property of the 
jieople have been assailed by the Bank-Restriction-Act, Seditious 
Meetings Bills, new Treason Acts, and acts for the curtailment of tho 
freedom of the press. Abroad, we may reckon among the catalogue of 
offences, the attacks upon Copenhagen and the Spanish fleet, dml the 
atfair of Tercoira : to which *may be added, our slow and reluctant re¬ 
cognition of the independence' r of the new States of South America—our 
suspicious neutrality, when the liberties of Italy and Spain were .sub¬ 
verted by the interference of foreign armies—our non-interference in 
behajf of the heroic Poles, in their glorious struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence—and ttie promptitude with which we have mostly availed 
ourselves of every pretext for either openly supporting or covertly sliding 
the old European despotisms in their machinations against popular 
right!. 

To return, however, to the droits of Admiralty. The monies accruing 
from the (froits, as well as the crown-lands, and other branches of tho 
hereditary revenue, were ostensibly conceded to the public, in lieu of 
the grant of a fixed supn for the civil list. But instead of being made 
available to the national service, they have, prior to the commencement 
of tflfrpresenl reign, always been kept in the back ground, and in¬ 
directly expended, without either the people or their representatives 
having any control over them, further than an occasional return of the 
objects on which they lmd been lavished. Tho management of the 
fund was not more extraordinary tbun'its application. It was not paid 
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into the Exchequer, like the taxes, but remained in the hands of the 
Registrar of the high court of Admiralty, the receiver-general of droits, 
th6 commissioners of prizes, and the Bank of England. There was no 
responsibility attached to the pprsons receiving, or issuing this money. 
No account was kept of the receipts and outgoings at the Treasury. It 
was drawn out of the Bank of England, not on the authority of the 
privy-seal,‘but of a warrant under the sign manual only. In short, it 
was a fund wholly out of the control of parliament, and entirely at the 
disposal of the ministers of the*Crown: it might be expended on the 
hirelings of the press, in rewarding spies and informers, in purchasing 
votos of members of parliament, in bribery at elections, in minions or 
mistresses, or any other purpose of royal or ministerial corruption. 

The specific, objects for which the .Admiralty droits were granted to l 
*tho Crown were for “ guarding and maintaining the rights and 
privileges of the seas ;* so that the whole of the fund, agreeably to 
its original destination, ought to have been expended on tho ships, 
officers, and men of the English navy. IIow diiierently it has been 
supplied we shall proceed to illustrate; instead of being devoted to mari¬ 
time objects, it has been dissipated in rewarding the questionable 
services of iudivfduals—in discharging the arrears of the civil list—in 
payments to Sir William.Knighton, for the use of the privy-purse —in 
advances to different branches of the royal family—paying tradesmen’s 
and physicians’ bills—defraying the expense of visits from foreign 
princes, and of royal visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover—and, in 
general, in discharging any casual delft or expense which the caprice or 
extravagance of royalty and its servants miglft incur. * 

In looking over the returns to parliament of the, disbursements to 
individuals, the first that struck us as singular were two payments to 
the editor of a ministerial • newspaper, namely, to Dr. Stoddarl, now 
Sir John Stoddart, and a judge in the island of Malta. Next we cahie 
to a grant to Sir Home l'ophury., to iuSemnify him for losses lie had 
sustained in his famous smuggling voyage. This gallant officer, it seems, 
had entered various investments outwards, in a ship called Etrusco, 
commanded by Sir Home, and bound, from ono m of the ports of Italy to 
the East Indies. Captain Robinson, appointed on ‘that station for the 
prevention of smuggling,‘seized the vessel; and her cargo, value £25,000, 
being contraband or smuggled goods, was condemned as good and lawful 
prize. Dr. Lushiugton having moved for various papers relative Jo this 
transaction, it appeared, by a warrant of the Treasury, signed Charles 
Long and others, as loids of the Treasury, that the loss of 125,000 sus¬ 
tained by Captain Popliam, in smuggling, was made up to him by a 
grant of the same sum out of the Droits of Adfaniralty. When all the 
documents relative to .the affair were upon the table in the house, and 
Mr. C. Long and Sir Homo Popham, being both members, werePresent, 
Dr. Lushington moved “ That Sir Homo Popham, in being detected in 


1 Lord Brougham, Pafliamenlarv Debates, vol. vxi. 245. 
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knowingly carrying on an illegnl traffic, had wctcd in contempt of the 
laws of his country, contrary to the duty of a British subject, and to thg 
'disgrace of. the character of a British officer; 'and, further, that the 
grant of £25,000 by Mr. Long to-him out of the Droits of Admiralty, 
had been a gross misapplication of the public money.” After solemn 
debate on this question, not a single fact being denied or disputed, ‘ the 
Guardians of the Public Purse ’ fully acquitted Sir Home Popbam and 
Mr. Long of all blame, by a majority of 126 to 671 When one mem¬ 
ber of parliament could thus give to Another such a sum of money as 
£26,000 out of tho Droits of Admiralty, it accounts for that loyal 
clamour which was so often heard in Parliament, of this fund being the 
private property of'the king. 

• The way in which the Reverend W. B. Daniels, tlje author of a 
work on “ Rural Sports,” became entitled to £5077 out of the fund for 
the maintenance of maritime rights, is worth describing. 

A Mr. Jacob, the owner of the privateer Daphne , captured, in 1790 
or 1800, the French vessel Circe, worth £30,000, which was con¬ 
demned as lawful priz'o, and all claim to the contrary disregarded. The* 
year and day for appeal having transpired, the condemnation became 
final, and £15,000 was shared among the captors' Ten thousand 
pounds more lay ready to be distributed. At this point of time, infor¬ 
mation whs laid against Mr. Jacob, for having disregarded the 33d of 
Geo. III. by which the mustor of tho crew of a privateer before sailing 
is enacted. On tho letter of this law they were convicted ; the £10,000 
stopped; and the £15,000 recorded; all of which became Droits of 
Admiralty. The mere ignorance of the law was admitted as no excuse 
for Mr. Jacob, and the result to him was, besides the loss of his prize, 
costs to the amount of £1700, and utter ruin. From having becnwxu a 
respectable trade, he was thrown into gaol, and reduced to beggary; But 
on whose authority does the feader imagine Mr, Jacob and his family 
were reduced to beggary ( Here it wjl he’ necessary to introduce the 
Rev. Mr. Daniels. f This gentleman, after publishing his work on 
“ Rural Sports,” had been confined for debt., and reduced, as Lord 
Brougham stated, to thy condition of a ‘ primitive Christian.’ After all 
other attempts to patch up his bioken fortune had failed, lie, at. last, 
turned a broker in evidence, and procured twfl men, of tho names of 
Thatcher and Guzman, one of whom hud been convicted of perjury, and 
the othbr had been flogged at the carl’s tail, to swear as much as was ‘ 
necessary to convict Mr. Jacob. For this signal service, the Reverend 
Mr. Daniels' - received £5077 out of the Admiralty Droits, and tho first 
of hi»witnosses £87 : 13 :7, as a gratuity for evidence given t 

Besides" tho payment r to Sir Homo Popham, and Messrs. Stoddart 
and Daniels, there are others quite as extraordinary and unagcountable.. 
There IK* sum of £22.50 granted to Sir George Young, on the 20fh of 
September, 1803, being one-third of tho Dutch ship Frederick, taken 
at the Cape. The item is remarkable, because at tlic timo Sir George 
is represented capturing ships at the Cape, he was serving in parliament 
as member for Honiton, filled a lucrative situation, and, on failing in a 
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subsequent election, was appointed governor of that Colony. The Earl 
of Dunmore is also dowp for the sum of £2792, under similar circum¬ 
stances. Lord" Stowell is inserted, for £932, “ for services in deciding 
upon cases relative to American captures.” Tliere arq two grants fo 
Lord Keith of £20,521 and £l$00, to make up losses he had sustained 
from an action brought against him for wrongfully detaining an Ame¬ 
rican ship at tjie type of Good t Hope. There is a grant of £700 to 
one Captain Temple, to defray the expenses of a prosecution for the 
alledged murder of a seaman, of which crime he had been acquitted; 
and another grant of £219 to a»Turk, for some losses he had sustained 
at Constantinople. * 

The objects for which all these grants have been made appear very * 
questionable and mysterious. Let us now corue to the larger sums. To 
that pious nobleman, Lord Gambier, the great patron of Bible Societies, 
and to Lord Cathcart, is the enormous sum of £348,621, as their share 
o£ the prize-money at the memorable expedition to Copenhagen. There 
is another enormous payment to one John Aleock, “ to be by him paid 
oter to the merchants, &c. trading to Spain, whose property had been 
sequestered in 17Qfi and 1797.” Another singular item of £54,921 is 
entered as an “ indemnification to sundry commanders of his Majesty’s 
ships for condemnations, by a Court of Vice-Admiralty, at Caps Nicola 
Mole, afterwards found not to have jurisdiction.” A sum of £887 
to,Captain Spencer, in the year 1807, pursuant to his Majesty's war¬ 
rant; £10,000 and £1900 to William Jiourne and others, as commis¬ 
sioners of Spanish and Portuguese property. • » 

The complexion of all these grants is bad enough. We shall now 
speak of the immense sums taken out of this fund by the different 
branolIUfs of the Royal Fainilv ; and the reader must bear in mind that 
these grants are independent of the cnortncyis incomes they derive from 
parliamentary grants. Thotdroils have limned an inexhaustible mine 
for relieving the necessities of the king, the regent, the princes and 
princesses, m all their embarrassments. The facility with which money 
was'granted by different ministers from this fund, rendered economy on 
their part wholly unnecessary. Prior to 1812, fliert* hud been taken 
from t.ho droits the enormous sum of £760,000, simply for the payment 
of the tradesmen’s bills of the king’s household.' The sums granted in aid 
of the civil list, from 1793 to 1818, amounted to £1,324,000- »Tho 
sums paid during the some period, to different branches of the royal 
family, amounted to £266,331’: 17:3. Besides these sums; £58,000 
was granted to defray the expenses of additional buildings and furniture 
at Brighton. The sum of £14,579, for additional expenses in the 
household, occasioned by the visits of foreign prirfees. The expenses of 
the royal visits to Ireland, Scotland,and Hanover, amounting to £70^)00, 
were paid out of the Admiralty droits. From tho same inexhaustible 
fund is the royal dole of £5000 to the poor of Spitalf elds. Doubtless 
this act of charity would have been more gracious had tho donation 
proceeded from tho privy puree instead of from a fund which, if it docs 
not belong to the nation, unquestionably belongs to tho ships, officers. 
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and seamen of the navy. The last payment out of the droits we shall 
notice is one in 1829, to John Calvert, Esq^, £9,166, to defray the 
expenses incurred in fitting up and finishing the honsS of his Royal 
Highness the JJuke of Clarence. 

With the exception of the very inadequate payments to captors, we 
have mentioned the principal purposes to which the droits have been 
appropriated, since the commencement of the late war. Tlfe following 
statement, abstracted from a return tp parliament, will show the total 
produce Vf this great naval or rather ministerial fund, from 1793 to 
1818:— 

A Summary Account of all Monies received as Droits of the 
Crown and of the Admiralty, from the 1st of February, 1793, /<> 
the 29th of May, 1818.— Ordered to be printed, June, 1818. 


£ s. d. 

Registrar of t^e High Court of Admiralty. 5,077,216 9 *0 

Receiver-General of droits .. 489,885 10 9 

Commissioners for the care of Dutch droits •••••• • 1,286,042 6 lb 

Commissioners for the care of Spanish droits.*1,293,313 19 7 

Commissioners for thecareof Danisli and othgr droits 348,261 6 5 


Total.£8,494,719 12 7 


A period of peace is not favourable to an accumulation of Admiralty 
droits. Accordingly we find, from the date of the above return up 
to the last aiinuid return to Parliament,, the proceeds from naval droits 
havo not averaged mure than £120,000 per annum. 


tOUH-AND-A-UALF PER CENT. DUTIES. 

« 

Notwithstanding the efforts of political writers to expose the manifold 
abuses of an antiquated system, an immense number remain, of which 
the public have no knowledge, and of which they have scarcely any 
means of obtaining information. Where, for instance, previously to 
the expositions afforded by this publication, could satisfactory infor¬ 
mation be obtained relative to the crown lands, the civil list, droits of 
Admiralty* and tire other branches of the hereditary revenues of which 
wo are about to treat? Correct information on these subjects can only 
be acquired from parliamentary reports and papers, to which few per¬ 
sons nave access, and still fewer leisure to peruse and digest their 
voluminous contents. Unquestionably this was a defect in the political 
knowledge of the people, which we have attempted to remedy, and we 
have little doubt that the mystery which has heretofore involved the 
crown revenues, and concealed tljeir amount and application from the 
community, will bo hereafter dissolved. 

After the Admiralty droits, the nexl considerable branch of revenue, 
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at the disposal of ministers, was the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Leeward- 
I^Jand Duties. This fund produces from forty to fifty thousand pounds 
a-yfcar, and coasists of ff tax of 4J per cent, imposed on produce in the 
i nland of Barbadoes and Leeward Isles. It was created by a colonial 
law of Barbadoes, nearly two hhndred years ago, and, by the terms of 
the act, was to be applied to the erection of public buildings, the 
repair ofcdtirts, and other colonial purposes. In the reign of Charles II. 
it. was seized bj the Vourtiors, and continued to be abused till the reign 
of Queen Anne; when, on a representation of the abuses of the fund, 
it was formally renounced by tip! queen and parliament in favour of the 
is land of Barbadoes, and the original purposes of the act creating it. 
It again fell into abuse ; the natural children of the king and royal dukes, 
the members of both houses of parliament, their relatives und con¬ 
nexions, having got almost entire possession of tho fund. The parties 
in the smuggling transaction related above are inscribed here. The 
gallant Kir I Ionic is dead, but his pension of £500 survives, being a 
reversion payable to his widow. The Countess of MansfiHfl, the mother 
of the anti-reforming peer who made so stout a stand against tho second 
reading of the lloform Bill on its first introduction, is quartered on the 
Barbadoes planter! for £1000 per annum. 

The late General Cranford was a pensioner, till his,death, on this 
fund, to the amount 1 of £1200 a-year. The way in which this officer 
entitled himself to £1200 a-year for life is deserving of attention. 
Id any people yet remember the fatal expedition to Walcheren, when forty 
thousand men were suffered to perish in that pestilential climate,, owing 
to the incapacity of Lord Castlcreagh and the duplicity of Mr. Canning. 
When this business became matter of discussion ia the House of 
Commons; when it was made apparent to every man in England that 
it was to the squabbles and ignorance of these men that this great 
national calamity was to lie, attributed; was, nevertheless, resolved, 
by a majority of two hundred and seventy-five, to negative the censure 
which was moved by laird Porchcstor against ministers on that occa¬ 
sion. But the triumph of ministers did not stop hure. ■ A vpte of 
approbation of the ministers was absolutely inched .and adopted by a 
majority of two hundred and fifty-five. The member who had tho 
effrontery to move this Vote of* approbation was General Crauford. 
But this officer had a further claim on ministerial gratitude: hp lmd 
recently become connected by marriage with the Duke of Newcastle; 
he represented and commanded the parliamentary interest pf that" 
nobleman; lie had eight votes to give to ministers on any occasion. 

Many other names, not without celebrity, are inscribed on the* 4\ 
per cent, duties. The famous pension to Edmund Burke continues to 
be paid out of this fund. It is entered to “ the executors of Jflrs. 
Burke £2500,” and the date of the grant being the 24th of October, 
1795, the public, up to this time, has paid, in principal money, 
£87,500, How much the world has benefited by the labours of Mr. 
Burke may be collected from the sublime events daily transpiring in 
Europe. The sole ob ject of this Celebrated renegade in his later writings 
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and speeches was to stop the progress of knowledge and liberty—to per¬ 
petuate the old feudal despotisms—and he might as well hare attempted 
to stop the progress of the great deep. All iio effected was to delay 
their fall, and so far as he contributed to that he was instrumental in 
the useless sacrifice of millions of lives.# Events hare proved this to be 
the issue of all the efforts of this infatuated oracle—for oracle he is 
thought by some —and the services of both him and his followers will 
appear to posterity as ill-timed as the vain endeavours of those who, in 
the later^ages of idolatry, sought to depose the subversion of a barba¬ 
rous worship. The defect of Burke and his admirers is their blindness 
to the feet that the world, is undergoing as great a revolution as when 
. the popular mind was converted from Paganism to Christianity. 

‘ Lady Augusta de Ameland received a pension of £1292 from 
the per cent, fund to the period of her death in 1830. * All we know of 
her ladyship is that she was united to the Duke of Sussex, in Italy, by 
a sort of Gretna-Green marriage, and afterwards repudiated in conse¬ 
quence of lhalfe offspring of German pride and feudality—the royal mnf- 
riage-act. Next follow the five Misses Fitz-Clarence, £250() 
—the natural daughters of tlurking, by Mrs. Jordan. The Duchess of 
Gloucester, £1000; the Princess of Hesse-Hombdfg, £1000; Lord 
Hood, £1500; Sir William Sydney Smith, £1250; tins Earl of Chat¬ 
ham, 30*00 ; and, in trust for lady G. Tekell, £300 ; and for the sarru 
children of Lady Lucy R. Taylor, £139 : 10 each. Lady Hester Lucy 
Stanhope brings up the roar with a pension of £900: she is the niece f!f 
the “ Heaven-born minister,” 'and the same lady, we believe, who 
astonishes travellers by acting the Amazon, dressing in mail’s attire, 
and living somewhere about Mount Sinai or Tadrnor, in the deserts of 
Arabia. , 

, These, we apprehend, are sufficient for npecimens. Wo have passed 
over several names totally unknown to us, and, we believe, the public. 

So eager have the higher orders been to be* established on this fund, that 
pensions have been granted upon it in revetsion, mid others charged 
upon it have not yc-t become payable. Of this latter class is the memo¬ 
rable provision fo£ 1-til.y Grenville, of £1500 per annum for life, in the 
event of her surviving Lord Grenville. Since Lady Grenville obtained 
this grant,, she has succeeded to the .great possessions of her brother, 
Lord Camelford. Lord Grenville holds a sinecure of £4000 out of the 
taxes as Auditor of the Exchequer. His eldest brother, the late 
Marquis oj Buckingham, besides his great estates, held the enormous 
sinecure of the Tellersliip of the Exchequer, worth £30,000 per 
annbm. lard Braybrooke and Lord Carysfort, who married sisters 
of Loid Grenville, hold, each of them, through the interest of tho 
family, sinecures that are worth some thousands a-year; and yet, after 
all, tile devoted planteis of BarbadocB are te bo mortgaged for £1500 
more for life. As there has lately been a great strain upon the borough 
establishment, we really wonder the Grenvilles have not been sum¬ 
moned tft its aid : there is 11 ., family on whose sen ices the Oligarchy' 
has so just a claim ; for they are completely hound up with the system 
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of the last forty years; and now that it is perilled all the veterans, 
the Sidmouths, Eldons, and the rest, who have retired loaded with spoil, 
ought to be ag!iin brought into active service—without pay! 

The whole amount of pensions payable out’of tho^ Lee ward-Island 
duties is £27,466, and £15,336 more inrsalarios. The entire produce 
of these duties from 1760 to tho present is about £2,546,484, more than 
two-thirds Sf which sum have been lavished on court favourites and the 
members and suppoilers of the Oligarchy. Ministers having been fre¬ 
quently rated concerning the application of this jobbing fund,' an act 
was passed, in 1825, prohibiting the grant of pensions from it in future, 
and providing that the surplus should be appropriated to the support of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in the West Indies. By this transmu- • 
jtalion, nothing was gained to the public ; and the ministers lost no por- ’ 
tion of their influence, only their patronage be6ame spiritual, instead of 
secular. A scion of Mother Church was planted in a distant land, 
Tj’hich, no doubt, will emulate its parent in all her manifold virtues. As 
we have omitted, in our exposition of the Church of Erifoland, to give 
ftn account of the staff, corps, and endowments of this distant branch of 
the church establishment, wo shall insert it in this place:— 


Bishop of Jamaica. £4,000 

Archdeacon of Jamaica. 2,000 

Seven clergymen, at £300 each •• 2,100 

, -- £ 8,100 

Bishop of Barhadoes . 4,000 

Archdeacon of Barbadoes • • .. 2,000 

Archdeacon of Antigua.. • • • - 2,000 

Thirteen clergymen, at £300 each ._ 3,900 
Three catechists, 'at £ 100 cacli,- • • • 300 

- 12,200 


£20,300 


These worthy gentlemen, after ten years’ service, sire to have retiring 
allowances: their salaries have hitherto been paid out of the taxes; the 
4j per cent, fund being so deeply mortgaged in pensions,, tlierg is no 
surplus from it applicable to the purpose."* And the proceeds arising 
from the smuggling transactions in sugar and ginger, in which the Wei* 
lington ministers were detected, do not appear to have been applied 
either to the support of the West-India church-establishment or any other 
public object. But this is another of those seefet modes of raising the 
wind with which the public is'totally unacquainted, and which jt will 
be necessary to explain. * 

It had been usual to remit the 4J per cent, duty in tho produce of 
the Leeward 1 slands, in sugar anil ginger; which, like other conimo- 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. 0<il, Session 1830. 
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dities from the British plantations, were sold for home-consumption 
at the long price —the duty included; and the duty paid over, as 
by private merchants, to the customs. This continued until the year 
1828; previously to which, it has been seen, the surplus of the per 
cent, duty haa been appropriated to Uie support of the West-India 
church establishment. Ministers appear not to have relished the loss 
of their old fund; they had, it is true, exchanged lay for ecclesiastical 
patronage, but they seem to have been anxious 'to secure both. For 
this purpose, they hit upon a most extraordinary expedient. They 
first submitted a case to the Attorney agd Solicitor Generals, requesting 
their opinion whether sugars, granted to the king in kind, and not 
specially subject to any duty, are liable to the payment of any custom- 
duty ?* The lawyers, no doubt foreseeing what sort of answer would 
be most agreeable to their clients, replied in the negative. Upon this, 
directions were forthwith given to admit the sugars sent in payment of 
the Leeward-Islands duty without charging the duty of custom,s, 
which had been heretofore paid as on all other imported sugars. By 
this contrivance, Ministers obtained the command of a fund unknowr. 
to their predecessors, amounting to betwixt thirty and forty 
thousand pounds per annum—the amount of duty remitted, and 
precisely to the same amount tlie general 'revenue of the conntry 
suffered by the defalcation in tiro produce of the, customs appropriated 
by parliament to the public service, To what extent this evasion 9 / 
the payment of parliamentary duties, and the raising of money by the 
power of prerogative, might have been pushed it is impossible to 
foresee. Ministers might not only have imported sugars in payment of 
the 4| per cent, duty, custom free, but they might, also, by stretching 
their principle a little-further, have imported sugars generally, for sale, 
dyty free, and, by retailing them at the initial price, and appropriating 
the duty, raised a fund for pensions and grants to any amount. 

The more we reflect on this affair, the more we are astonished. 
The idoa of the ministers of a great country turning smugglers; of 
resortipg to the ago of the Tudors and Plantagenots for precedents ; of 
seeking to evade,, under shelter of the quibbling opinions of lawyers, 
the payment of duties imposed by themselves, and devoted to the 
national service, staggers belief. It establishes, with infinitely greater 
force Jhan any argument of ours, the vast importance attached, by the 
servants of the Crown, to those secret and uncontrolled sources of 
influence vie have been exposing, and how essential they deem the 
exclusive management of them to the working of the machinery of 
government. To shew- that our exposition of the transaction is not 
exaggerated, we shall insert the opinion entertained of it by Sir James 
Graham, and expressed in the following resolution submitted by him to 
the House of Commons, on the 2d of July, 1830 :— 

“ That to exempt from duty any article of merchandize imported 
for the Crown, bul not intended for the use of the Sovereign, is an 

—-. t -__ 

* Treasury Miuute, dated»I5th April, 1828. 
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extension of the King’s prerogative of dangorous example; and that to 
Igvy the parliamentary duties payable upon such articles when sold for 
hohie-consumption, and ’appropriate the amount thereof without the 
knowledge and consent of parliament, is an unconstitutional violation of 
the privileges of this House.” * ' ! 

It. is impossible to ascertain all the funds considered at the irresponsi¬ 
ble disposal of ministers during the long reign of the Tories. Hie 
appropriation of the'surplus of the French claims is another instance of 
the power of a Treasury Minute to raise supplies in case of emergency. 
In this case, a finance-committee ascertained that a sum of £250,000 
had been, by a mere order of the treasury, paid over, without the 
consent of parliament, to the commissioners of woods and forests, by. 
the commission, for liquidating the claims of British subjects on the * 
Trench government, and subsequently expended in the alterations at 
Buckingham House.* 

We have little further to add respecting the 4b per cent, duties, 
ifar. Creevy, the late member for Appleby, calculated that these duties, 
from the accession of George Ill. to the year 1812, had produced 
I'I ,ii0»,0()0. A statement, by the same respected gentleman, of the 
purposes to whiefi this enormous sum had been applied, is not more 
extraordinary, we believe, than correct; and with it we shall conclude 
our account of one of the most famous jobbing-funds of tho Crown:-— 


• Pensions to persons in this country .. £740,000 

Special and secret service-money »• ... 820,000 

Salaries to the Governors of Leeward Islands- > • • 400,000 

Lor civil list expenditure... . 170,000 

'£o different Secretaries of the Treasury, supposed 

for electioneering purposes .. • • • 48,000 


■ i 

SCOTCH CIVIL LIST—GIBRALTAR DUTIES—ESCHEATS—DUCHIES 
OF CORNWALL AND LANCASTER—FINES AND PENALTIES. 

The Scotch Hereditary Revenue forms a fourth fund at the disposal 
of ministers, over which, previously to the accession to office*of lord 
Grey’s ministry, there was no legislative control furtli# than when grants 
had been irrevocably made from it, they wore, pro forma, submitted to 
parliament. It yields, annually, above £100,000, and accrues chiefly 
from crown-rents, customs, hereditary excise, fines, and forfeitures, 
About two-thirds of the produce are paid in pensions, the remaindci 
in donations to the episcopal clergy, to the Caledonian hitot, for pro! 
riding coach-houses and stables for the barons of tho Exchequer^ and 
other objects of apparently no public utility. Scotland has lately got 
rid of the Tory incubus by which she was longf deluded and oppressed. 
Prior to this relief she seldom petitioned for political reform, end the 
spring of her scribbling and clamouring loyalty may be easily divined, 
since in no other part of the United Kingdom was loyalty so well paid, 


* Mr. Angelo Taylor, Hfiuse of Commons, June 23, 1828. 
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for in no other part were there such ample funds to reward devotion to 
ministers. The annual value of places and pensions shared among 
Scotch freeholders and burghrnongers was estimated al £1,7.50,000, 
equal to half the rental'of the kingdom. In the Third Report of the 
Committee on Phhlic Expenditure , in ^808, it is remarked (hat Scotch 
pensions, which, at the commencement of the reign of George 111. 
amounted only to It), in the year 1797 had swelled to 185, and, in 
1808, to .'151, two-thirds of these pensions being granted to females! 

A fifth source of royal income is the surplus of the Gibraltar 
Duties. It is provided, by the original, charter, granted to this place, 
by Queen Anne, in 1704, that, for the augmentation of trade, no duty 
. or imposition shall be imposed upon any vessel trading or touching at 
' the port; and that the goods and chattels of the inhabitants shall enjoy 
an immunity from taxation. In violation of these chartered privileges 
various taxes have been imposed, and the chief portion of the proceeds 
therefrom, during the late reign, were paid over to Sir Williapi 
Knighton for the use of the king’s privy purse. These taxes were 
levied without the authority of parliament, merely on the authority of 
the governor; and some recent impositions appear a tax on liberty 
of conscience ,— one being a capitation-tax, often dolfars each, imposed 
on Homan Catholics and Jews. Taxes have also been imposed on 
licenses to sell spirits, fishing-boats, lighters, and billiaid-t.ibles. The 
surplus of the Gibraltar Duties produced, over and above salaries and 
charges from 17fi0 to 1880, nearly two hundred thousand pounds; 
in the year ending 5th of January, 1880, they produced £11,-198, of 
which £5000 was paid into the privy-purse. The collector of these 
# imposts resides, *we believe, in Lincoln's Inn, and executes liis duty 
by deputy. , t ■ 

.The estates of lunatics, bastards, and othtrs dying intestate and with¬ 
out heirs, form a sixth branch pf tho casual Revenues of the (8 own, under 
the denomination of Escheats. Tho proceeds from this source are 
considerable, amounting, in tho reign of George 111. to £828,424.'' Tho' 
King’s share of the estate of Mr. Newport, a lunatic, amounted to 
£113,000. Poor«Tit outback’s money shared a similar fate—but here 
“ hangs a tale,” which we must explain, and for which purpose we 
shall first call in Mr. Waggoner. 

“ Mr. Frederick Matthew Waggoner called in and examined. 

“ Do you know any tiling of the proceedings that have been hail with respect 
To Mr. TroutCack’* will)—l do; he bequeathed £2000 for erecting an Orphan 
Hospital, and the whole of his money, amounting, with accumulations, to up¬ 
wards of £100,000, to trustees, for erecting an additional wing, or separate 
building, to the charity school of St. John of WappiDg, and for maintaining and 
educating poor children of that parish. 

“ Age there as many poor children as would require till* funds to educate ?— 
Yes; more within th*parish. " 

“ Do you think £5000 a-year would not educate the poor of the parish?—The 
will is for the eviration, clothing, and maintenance. 

Parliamentary Paper, No. 1, Session 18 d'i. 
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'■ ll'h ut An.-- lic it iltiiti with reaped In ilt—Vt o uudcrslntid Ui.it it has been set 
aside by llie fiuuit of Cbnurriy; ami that tint testator haying no next of Kin, 
tltr money httagnne to the £rotvn ."— Report of the Education Committee, 181(1, 
page 289. * 

Sure enough the “ Money ha.* ijonc to the Crown.”' The will was sot. 
aside by Lou! Er.nox, and the piopeily applied to liquidate the royal debts. 
It was a windfall to the Sovereign, of which, as Mr. Tierney remarked, 
Ihe public would nevVr have obtained any knowledge, had not the civil 
hst been in arrea-, and it became necessary to apply to parlinwent for 
an additional allowance.' llow the civil list became in urrear it may 
he woith while explaining. In*181(i the late King, then Regojit, had 
inclined an enormous debt in consequence of living, as he mostly did, 
in a piofuse and riotous manner. The Lord < 'hamhcrlaiu applied to the 
Louis of the Tieasui-y io know how this debt was to be discharged. The 
Lords of tly: Treasury, after much consultation, determined that the 
debt, amounting to £‘277,000, should be defrayed partly out of the 
inbiict bequeathed by Mr. Troutback, for eh mtnhlc uses , partly out 
oj' the Droits of Admitalty.f Thus, tho money piously left to etothe, 
rih,catr, mill maintain poor children, wasapp'ieil to pay tho furniture- 
hills, t.iilor-bills, InSiordasber-bills, andbillsperhapsofastill less creditable 
deseiij.. ion, of the Prince. Regent. It vexes one to see to what base 
l>urp.i.N s the best of things may he perverted. Ilowmanypoor children 
of W.ipping tin 1 money of Troutback would have preserved from the 
gtTIh.ws and tninspoitation it is impossible to say; but it is certain, bad 
tic.rge IV. been more frugal, or a Prfiice who thought the welfare of 
In.' subjects of more importance than vicious indulgence, tho money of 
i im th.ick, notwithstanding any informality in his will, would have been 
Milh 10^(0 goto the noble objects for which it had been so generously- 
he in- .lined. i 

*i seventh source of royal income is f^fim the duchies of Cornwall 
and Lius-aster. When (here is no Prince of Wales, or during.his mino- 
nly, and (here is no Duke of Cornwall of a propo{ age to receive the 
io\ciiue - amounting to £15,000 a-year, they.are claimed by the crown, 
fiie duchy of Lancaster yields an income to the King, of £10,000 per 
annum. Moth sinus are paid into .the privy-purse — tho nature of 
vhirli will h” ,.\pk:mod iii'the next chapter. 

I In- lemainiiig blanches of the Crown-revenues are too unimpoitunt 
io < iaim pai-tieular exposition. They accrue principally from lines and 
furfciiuics in courts of justice, from greon-wax money, froig the sale 
of spices in the Molucca Islands, and from quit-rents and confiscated 
estates in tin- West Indies. We shall subjoin a statement of the prod ft re 
of these and other branches of the Crown-revenjies during the entire 
• reign of (lee. 111. from Parliamentary Paper, No. 1 , Session 1820. 


' Hansard’s l’arl. Debates, vol. 34, p. 272. 
t Treasury Minute, Pari. Paper, vol. 1, Session 1820. 
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An Account of the Total Produce of all Funds at the Disposal 
of the Crown, and deemed not to be under the immediate Control of 
Parliament, from the Accession of Gvorge'III. to the Year 1820. 

Droits of the Admiralty and Droits of the Crown from 1700 £ s. d. 

tot820 ... 9,369,014 4 6<j 

4|-per-Cent. Wust-Indiu Duties, from 1700 to 1820. 11,116,484 0 Q 

Amount of the surplus of Gibraltar Revenues, remitted to f 
England, from 17G0 to 1820, after discharging garrison- 

expenses .....I.../ 124,256 10 7 

Scotch E*il-Ust Surplus, from 1760 to 1820, now appropriated 
us it may arise, under the Act 50 Geo. 111. c. 111, in aid of 

the Civil-last in England.i. 207,700 O O 

Escheat! to his Majesty, in cases of illegitimacy or otherwise, 

from 1700 to 1820 . 214,017 15 0 

Escheats to his Majesty, being the property of alien enemies. 

from 1760 to 1820 .108,777 17 8. 

French West-lndia Islands, funds arising by sale of lands in 

tlteislands; ceded til the peace of 1763... l(fti,300 0 0 

Minorca, Martinique, St. Croix, and St. Thomas, and from 
the settlement of Surinam, while the same were in the 
possession of his Majesty—Revenues arising from these 

Islands.... 159,816 0 1 

Quit-Ht ii ts, &e. in the Hnlish Colonics, and fiom all other 
sources not before enumerated, from 1760 to 1820—casual 
revenues arising from. 104,865 3 2J • 

Total.£12,705,461 11 7 

In the reign of George IV. the same sources of casual income yielded 
about a million and a half, formjpg, with the income from the Crown- 
lauds, during the period from )7(i0 to 1830, a total smu of at least 
Tillin'V-14VE millions. All this mass of unappropriated revenue was 
left at the disposal of the minister of the day, and the parliament 
exercised no control over it*, further than that, for the last ten years, 
it was permitted, as matter o{ courtesy, ahnnally or triennally, to look 
at the accounts after the money had been expended or granted away. 
The manner in which these great funds were managed and dissipated 
has b*een, we trust, sufficiently illustrated in the course of this chapter. 
With the exception of the sums expended in metropolitan improvements, 
they hare been expended in additional grants, to the royal family and in 
pensions to the aristocracy, to ministers, their friends and supporters. 
The^ have formed a practical branch of the English government, of 
i which Mr. Justice Blackstone foiled to give any account to his readers, 
and we have little hesitation in affirming that they laid no ineonsideiablc 
influence in the ruinous policy of the late reigns. The royal expenditure 
always formed a gulp!) which no man could fothom, and the hereditary 
revenues were a never-failing source for supplying the prodigality of the 
king and his servants. Of the studied mystery maintained on these 
matters we shall cite an instance. In 1777, during the American war, 
the king’s debts amounted to £618,000; papers were produced contain¬ 
ing a disguised statement how this incumbrance had been incurred: 
vast sums were expended in secret sirvice money, and half a million 
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was stated under the head of the board of works: but then, as Mr. 
Relsliam observes, no one could tell on what palace, garden, or park, 
fire nionev had been laid nut. In abort, there is too much reason to 
suppose that the debts of George III. were mainly contracted in support 
of the system of war and injustice in which ministers \tere engaged, in 
obtaining the baneful influence which silences all opposition, which swept 
away all Sracos of public liberty, and laid the foundation of present 
distress and en<%im*smeiits. 

The parliament of 1820 was guilty of a culpable dereliction ©f duty 
in not seising the opportunity, presented by tho commencement of a 
new reign, to bring under itff immediate cognizance and cortf.ro! the 
hereditary revenues. Instead of availing itself of the occasion, they 
were left, as before, to.the irresponsible disposal of ministers. After 
•v'hat has been said, it will not be difficult to divine the reasons for this 
omission; but the people had another and opposite interest. To tho 
misapplication of tho Crown-revenues may partly be ascribed the long 
jjbsfpouement of the great measure of Parliamentary Reform; and, 
Jheiefore, the public, cannot help feeling grateful to William IV. in 
ha vine; patriotically surrendered, during his life, to public uses, nearly 
the w hole, of thesti abused funds, in lieu of leaving them to be lavished 
on court favourites and hireling legislators. 



Til F 
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CIVIL LIST. 


JIavtxo fully explained (lie nature, amount, and application of (lie 
ancient hereditary revenues, we next come to the modern parliament!!! y 
grant, substituted in lieu of (hem, denominated the Cinl, List, which is 
a sum yearly set apart from the general income for the personal mainte¬ 
nance of the sovereign, and to support the honour and dignity of the 
(Irown. > 

Since the Revolution of KjHS, it has been usual, at the commence¬ 
ment of a new reign, to enter into a specific arrangenemt with the 
king, by which the hereditary revenues of the Crown are surrendered 
in exchange for an equivalent life-annuity. A similar course has been 
put sued in respect of William IV.; hut. before explaining the alterations 
and arrangements introduced inti the new civil list, if will lie convenient 
to premise some explanations of the chief departments of the royal 
cxpenditiue,—the king's household establishment; the privy purse; 
pensions on the civil list, and other blanches of disbursement; and 
conclude with some tihseivations on the character and policvnf the 
hurt two nionarchs, and the tptal expense tlieir profusion entailed on the 
country. » , 

The first and most important charge on the civil list is the unjal 
household. This forms a ponderous establishment, and affords, by a 
reduction of useless offices'a nil extravagant salaries, scope for rctiencli- 
mont. Jt is tho^roat nursery of indolence, parasites, and courtiers. It 
is formed upon miumers and cubtoms that have long since "\pired,- 
upon old baronial customs and arrangements. It not only retains traces 
of ito feudal origin, but it is formed also on the principle of a body 
corporate; and has its own law-courts, magistrates, and by-laws. 

In nn&ent times, these establishments were supported on a system 
of jiurtieyance and receipt in kind! The household was then vast, 
and tjie supply scanty and precarious. The king’s purveyor used to 
sally forth from imddr the gothic portcullis, to purchase provisions, 
tmt#\vith money, hut power and prerogative Whole districts were 
laid under contribution by the jackals of tli'e royal table, who returned 
from their plnndeiing excursions loaded with the spoils, perhaps, of a 
hundred maikcts, which were deposited in so many enerns, inch 
guarded bv its respective keeper. Every commodity Icing recci.'d 
in its rave .t state, it had a variety of processes to pass through liefon 
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it whs prepared for the king und his "nests. This inconvenient mode 
of receipt multiplied offices exceedingly; and lienee lias arisen the 
buVln'ry, buttery, panfry, and nil that “ rabbin of places,” which, 
though |in>li(.il)le to the holder, and expensive to the state, arc almost, 
roo in".in to mention. * ' * 

Let us hear what IUmike said on this subject, in his reforming 
days: But when (says he) the. reason of old establishments is 

gone, it is nbsufH to* preserve nothing but the burthen of them. This 
is siijierstitiously to embalm the carcass, not worth an oum*? of the 
gums that arc used to preserve it. It is to burn precious oils in the 
tomb: it is to offer meat and drink to the dead,—not so much an 
lionmii to the deceased as a disgrace 1 to die survivors. Our palaces • 
arc vast inhosjytublc halls : there the bleak winds, ‘ there Borens, and* 
■'aims and ('aurns, and Argestes, loud,’ howling through the vacant 
lobbies, and clattering the doors of deserted guard-rooms, appal the 
imagination, am! conjure up the glim speoties of departed tyrants,— 
efie S.ivni, the Norman, and the Dane, flu stem l'Iduards and fierce 
llemies,-- uho stalk from desolation to desolation through the dreary 
\aeml vaml melamholv succession of chill and comfortless chambers. 
Wh-n (hi- tuinn!f*siihsid' , s, a dead and still more frightful silence would 
i. i..'u in the d. sort, if. ovfry now and then, the tacking of hammers did 

..in.ounce fliat those eonsliiut attendants on all com ts, in all ages, 

lor.', were still alive; tor whose sake alone it. is that any trace of 
oi' s ut uranihnr is suffered to remain. There palaces are a true 
i .mil. a, of some governments ; the inhabitants are decayed, hut, the 
gini ilium and magistrates still flourish. They put me m mind of Old 
Sai,.:o, where the representatives, more in number than»the constituents, 
oidv line to inform us that this was once a place pf trade, and sounding 
with tin ‘ busy hum of ineiif though nowjyou can only trace the streets 
by the lolour of the com; ami its solo jnanufacturo is in members of 
paiiniinoiif.”’ The royal abodes at present, we apprehend, arc neither so 
glmstiv, chill, nor o. miortless, as here des -iibed, otherwise the public, has 
bten Middled with tin* enormous hills of Messrs. Wyattville, Nafjji, and 
Si (le'.iii. to very little purpose. • # 

Ihc gnat luaiuhes of the household are under the diicetion of the 
hod oil,i,iibeilain, the lord steward, and the master of tlie horse. The 
oilice of flic laid chamberlain is to take care of all the officers and 
sei v,infs belonging to tlic king’s chambers, except those belonging to 
the king’s lied chamber, who are under the groom of the ^fole. II* 
Inis the oversight of the officers of the wardrobe, r>f tents, revels, music, 
comedians, handicrafts, and artisans; and, though a layman, lie Ion?the 
oversight of all the king’s chaplains, heralds, phyidciaus, and apothecaries. 

It is his office to inspect the charges of coronations, marriages, public 
entries, cavalcades, and fmierals; and of all furniture in the parliament- 
house, and rooms of address to the king. 


1 Woiks of tiurkc, vo.. ui. pp. 277-8.—Speech on Lcouoahcal Itoforni. 
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The lord steward has the estate of the household entirely committed 
to his care, and all his commands in. court are to he obeyed; hjs 
authority reaches over all officers and servants of the' king- s house, 
except those of (he kirig’s chamber and chapel. The counting-house, 
(where the accbuhts of the household 1 are kept,) the treasurer of the 
household, comptroller, cofferer, and master of the household, clerks of 
green cloth, &c. are under his control. 

The master of the horse has the, charge and government of all the 
king’s .rubles and horses. He has also the power over equerries, pages, 
footmen, grooms, farriers, smiths, saddlgrs, and all other trades any way 
connected with the stables. He has the privilege of applying to his own 
use one coachman, four footmen, and six grooms, in the king’s pay, 
and wearing the king's livery. In any solemn cavalcade, he rides next 
behind the king. 

Beside these officers, is the lord privy seal, whose office is to put the 
seal to all charters, grants, and pardons, signed by the king Before 
the privy seal is affixed to any instrument, it receives the royal sign 
manual; it then passes under the signet, which is a warrant to th« 
privy seal; after the privy seal, it receives the great seal from the lord 
chancellor, which if the finale. The performance of these different 
formalities costs the public, perhaps, £20,000 a-vear, while the wholo 
of the duties might he discharged as well by any honest man and his 
clerk for about £400 a-year. The remaining functionaries are the lord 
president of the council, whose office is to manage the debates in council, 
to propose matters from (lie king, and to report, to him the resolutions 
thereupon ; the commissioners of the treasury are also considered part of 
the household: -hut these, as veil ns some of the preceding officers, 
more properly appertain to the civil departments of government, and 
V<’ been so considered in the now arrangement of the civil list. 

The little necessity for this immense household establishment was 
evident during the limitations on the Regency. At that time the resent 
discharged all the duties of the executive with only his establishment as 
Princg of Wales. It did not appear then, no more than now, there was 
any want of iitteu/Janca to give dignity and efficiency to the first magis¬ 
trate. Burke mentions, in his time, that at least one-half the household 
was kept up solely for influence. He also mentions that one plan of 
reform, set on foot by lord Talbot, was suddenly stopped, because, 
forsooth, it would endanger the situation of an honourable member u ko 

ns turnydt in the kitchen ! Whether the duties of this important 
office continue to he discharged by a member of the honourable house 
we Sre not sure; but, in looking over a list of the'household, we observe 
that ftvo noble lords .occupy situations little inferior in dignity and 
utility: the duke of St. Alban’s is master of the hawks, salary 
£1372, and the earl of Lichfield is master of the dogs, salary £2000. 
These offices sound rather degrading to vuigar cars; but “ love,” as 
the poet says, “ esteems no office mean ;” and no doubt it is the love 
of the sovereign rather than £3000 of the public money which actuates 
these noble personages. In 1811 there were no fewer than twenty-six 
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peers and four commoners who held situations in various departments of 
the household. 

* The parade of uselcss^ffirrs is not less great, and still more ridiculous, 
in the counties palatine of Durham and Chester, and the duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, ami tlifc principality of Wales. * These have all 
separate establishments, sufficient for the government of a kingdom, 
while their^urisdiction is confined to a few private estates. There are 
courts of ehancBuy, Ecclesiastical courts, chancellors, attorney-generals, 
solicitor-generals, privy councillors, registrars, cursitors, prothoeotaries, 
auditors, and all. the other mimicry of royal government. They bring 
nothing into the public treasury, but greatly add to the patronage of 
the (Vown, whoso dignity they degrade. In one part of his kingdom . 
the sovereign is no more than Prince of Wales; go to the north, and he * 
'dwindles down to the duke of Lancaster; turn to tho west, and ho 
appears in the humble character of earl of Chester; travel a few miles 
faithcr, the carl disappears, and he pops up again as count palatine of 
Lancaster. Thus does the king, like Matthews in the play, perform all 
the different characters in his own drama. 


Before the reign of Cioorge III. no such thing as a privy purse was 
known. Thu kind's income was always considered public property at¬ 
tached to the office, but mot to the person of the monarch. The first 
tnpe any mention is made of tho privy puree, is in Mr. Burke’s bill, in 


I 7N2, and then again in the 39th of Geo. III.; but it was not till the 
time of the regency, when it was vested in the hands of commissioners, 
tl at. it was recognised as a fixed annual sum, the private property of the 
king. But though this anomaly has been only recently acknowledged 
by any public act, it has been deemed a fixed charge on the civil list for 


the l:tat seventy years. When the sum of £800,.000 was set apart for 
the nival expenditure, the king was at liberty, with the advice of his 
ministers, to apply what, portion of it bethought proper for his private 
■use. The sum at first set aside for this purpose was £48,000 ; and the 


king’s family increasing, it was extended to £60^000. No part of this 
fund is applied to defray tho expense of the household, nor of any other 
function of the regal office; it is limited entirelyto ^personal expenses, 
and may be more properly denominated the king’s pocket money than 
his privy purse. Why it should be separated from the general income 
of the civil list, unless to gratify a puerile avarice in the. monarch, it is 


not easy to conjecture. From this source,’ and the revenues t5f the 


duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, the private property of the kingj; 
supposed to accumulate. 


The next considerable charge on the civil list consists of pensions 
payable chiefly to servants of the household, iyid to the personal favo¬ 
rites of the sovereign and his ministers Up fo the time of the 22 (ieo. 
III. commonly called Mr. Burke’s act, court pensions were granted 
without limit and controul. In that act it was provided the amount 
granted on the English civil list should bo reduced to £95,000; the 
same principal of limitation was su6sequently applied to the Scotch and 
Irish civil lists ; the pensions to be granted on the former being limited 



to £'25,01)0, and on the latter to £50,000, making the total amount of 
pensions chargeable on tho civil lists of the United Kingdom £17i),()()j,). 
At this amount tho civil list pensions stood on the accession of the king. 
A ft or tho death, of George IV. the Court Pension list was published, 
and excited in the public mind a considerably sensation. .Most of the 
“ splendid paupers" inscribed upon it bad never been beard of beyond 
the purlieus of the court; two thirds of them were females; many 
were the late king’s personal friends, or the apothecary's, relatives, and 
at la dm', of successive viceroys of Ireland, and of the great burgli- 
monger of Scotland; some were the mothers, sister?, and nieces of 
peers, painisters of state, and great borough proprietors in England: 
but in the whole number there was hardly one (Robert Southey 
perhaps excepted) eminent for science, literature, or (lie arts, or dis¬ 
tinguished by any kind of public worth or claim. Worthless, however 
as the elect of court favour were, their annuities have been continued 
to them during their lives, under an impression that to rescind them 
might be productive of individual distress, and a departure fuun estab¬ 
lished usage on the accession of a new sovereign. lint in the seijiu.' 
it, will he seen that the Court Pension list, in future, is not to exceed 
£75,000 per annum.' 

Tho remaining charges on the civil list consist of certain ancient 
payments for charity; a sum for special service at the disposal of the 
lords of the Treasury; and the secret, service money of the Tie.isiuy. 

Other charges heretofore paid out of tho eh il list hive been trans¬ 
ferred to the consolidated fund; 'such were the payments to the judges, 
to the'lords of the Treasury, to foreign ministers, ‘,> the speaker of 
the House of Commons, to tho univeisities, and vatious miscellaneous 
items to the city of, J/union, and corporations in the country> The 
amount of these, and. also the expenditure* under the several heads ol 
the civil list we have describe!}, will appear f from the ollicial documents 
which will be subjoined to this article. At present let us give a brief 
summary of the progress and augmentation of the civil ii.-t, and an ac¬ 
count of its present settlement. 

From the year j 864 to 1811, the average annual oxjKuuliturc of the 
civil list amounted to £1,102,(583. On the commencement of the Re¬ 
gency, this branch of expenditure increai.i enormously. From Is12 
to 18Ki, the average annual expenditure ol the civil list was ill,.'171,000, 
being* an increaso of,£288,317 over the expenditure of George III. 
w£lj,is augmentation arose chiefly from the profusion in the royal house¬ 
hold; from the expense of furniture and tradesmen’s bills; of up¬ 
holsters, jewellers, glass and china manufacturers, builders, perfumers, 
embroiderers, tailors, avd so on. The charge/or upholsteiy, only for 
throe quarters of a year, was £4(5,2'J1 ; of linen-draperv, £0-1,000; 
silversmiths, £40,000; wardiobe, £72,00(h To provide for these 
additional outgoings. Lord Cnstlereagh introduced the Civil-List-Re¬ 
gulation-Bill of 18l(i. % this Bill, no check is imposed on the 
profusion* of the court; it only provides that various fluctuating and 
other charges, heretofore paid out of thl> civil list, should he transferred 
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i‘> tin consolidated fund, or provided for by now-grants from parliament: 
ty other words, that the civil list should be augmented to the amount 
of* its inert (tied expenditure. By this arrangement, an additional 
burden was imposed on the public, amounting fo £255j768, being the 
total of the charges of which the eivil list was relieved. 

Among the charges transferred from the civil list was £.'15,000, 
payable to ‘the junior branches of the royal family, and which was to 
be paid out oi HJie ’consolidated, fund; also salaries, to the amount 
of £3,208, to certain oilicers and persons. All the charges,Tor the 
outfit of minister.-, to foreign c.yurts, or presents to foreign ministers, 
incidental expenses in the Treasury, deficiencies of fees to secretaries 
of stale, and in the law department, amounting to £197,000, were to 
he provided for, by new grants from parliament. Various charges for " 
’iuiiitiire and other articles, heiotofore provided by the lord chamberlain 
let pt.b’ic offices ; the expense of collars, badges, and mantles'for the 
caio . of ti;. darter. Path, and Thistle; and ail exp uses for repairs 
of p o.iie o'lices and buildings at the Tower, Whitehall, and West- 
mil,-t.-r: for works in St. James’s Park and private roads, estimated 
a< 12 7 , 000 , v.eic to he provided for by new giants; the total deduction, 
of ti.:-, eslxiug, as hei'o.e stated, £255,708. 

\oy tt m obvious Hint fo the amount of these charges the iycome of 
ilv »’r—,n was augmented, and that the scale of extravagant oxpcii- 
,U!..ic, .n the first four years of the Regency, from 1812 to 181 ti, 

I ,i... 1 the basis on which the civil Uyt of George IV. was provided. 
t>u flu; i-cs’ton of the bite king, in 1820, i\p alteration was pyiposed 
iti ilu- Giril-lJsl-ltcguLitiou-Bill of 181(1; it passed, as is observed by 
(he -.-lil.-r of a ministerial pamphlet of the day, with “ the entire 
uppu-bVum of all parties : that is, “ all parties,” without inquiry or 
iniin moil, eom-urred in funking a permanent addition to the kiugis 
mcoiiie of a t/u-iriir of a mj.ll.ion over that enjoyed by bis predecessor. 

Rut to judge of the immense disproportion in the incomes of the two 
so -1 ii i-. us, it is n> < ess.u-y to advert to the alteration in the value of 
ii/'i.i' Tin- tueitige expenditure of George III. from 180-1 to J811, 
wtu- . !,102,08.8. 'ihe aveitige price of wheat, frtlth i804 to 18)1, in- 
ein.'-\e. w.is HRs-, (1.7. per quarter. The average price of wheat, during 
111-- t>- i yettis of tile last ri ign, from 1820 to 1830, was 58s. Ad. per 
ip. 1 ." tor ; indicating a rise iu the value of money, as measured by £orn, 
of above 33 per cent. Tlie price of labour, profits, tithes, rents, and 
tnlcie-f, all fell in nearly the same proportion ; so that it would not be-' 
too much to teckon an income of £67 equivalent to an income of £100 
in ile-pciiod selected for comparison; and, conscqently, that the ex¬ 
penditure <d' George III. of £1,102,683, in a*depreciated curfeney, 
was not more than tin expenditure'of £038,797 at the value of mjuicy 
dining tlie last reign. Had, therefore, the civil list of George IV. 
been fixed at tlie same nominal amount as tlie civil list of George III. it 
would have becti virtually 33 per cat}., greater ; but, besides being fixed 
'0 nearly tin: .-.time nominal amount as that of bis predecessor, onh-fourth 
less tons to pag out of it; so tfiat the real addition to the income of 
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George IV. was not less than £fty-eight per cent.—an arrangement, we 
are told, with the “entire approbation of all parties. ” , 

The extravagant nature of the settlement of tlfe civil lint of George TV. 
must be plain: we halve compared it with the latest expenditure of 
George III. and, allowing for the alteration in the currency and the 
charges transferred to other funds, the difference was more than half a 
million. George III. was by no means a cheap sovereign; but in 
considering his oxpendituro, it ought to be borne'in jrfiml that he was 
liable ftPmiany outgoings from which liis successor was exempted. Of 
this nature, were a large family—sumij expended in the improvement 
of Windsor-castlo—tlie charge of furnishing and decorating the apart¬ 
ments in the palaces for the princesses—their removal to and.from 
Windsor, estimated at £20,000—the journeys to W.evmouth about 
general Garth’s affair—and furnishing apartments in Kensington-palace 
for the Princess of Wales; all which tended to swell the royal ex¬ 
penditure in the seven years selected for comparison. 

But it is proper to observe respecting this pattern-king, as many 
considered George III,, that bis income never equalled his oxpenditura. 
Allowing for the sums granted by parliament to liquidate the debts of 
the civil list during his reign, amounting to upwards oitii iii.e millions 
and a IIALF, it renders the disparity between bis actual expenditure 
and that of liis successor less than we have mentioned. George IV. 
incurred no debts after the settlement of his civil list, ami the course 
adopted to avoid future incumbrances was/i rst, by relieving the civil 
list of all public charges jf an expensive and fluctuating amount; and 
secondly , by granting to the king an allowance framed on the most ex¬ 
travagant scale of expenditure over known in this country, and such as 
experience had shewn toibe adequate to liis most lavish demands. By 
these precautions, and with the hereditary rt venues always ready to moot 
any unexpected outgoing, it,would have {icon wonderful had not the 
scheme realised the expectations of the projectors. Another feature in 
lord Cnstlereagh s bill was the appointment, of a new officer under the 
namC'Ot auditor of the civil list'. The latter regulation can excite no 
surprise, for it cajmOtsbe forgotten that in all attempts to ceonomi/e by 
Tory ministers they generally contrived to keep up tho same amount of 
patronago by new creations. An instance of this occurred on the aboli¬ 
tion ^of certain sinecures in 3817, when a bill, the 57 Geo. III. was 
immediately introduced to provide pensions in lieu of them. Another 
<*w/,.tanco nas afforded in the consolidation of the revenue departments of 
England and Ireland, when a vice-trcasdror and his deputy were ap¬ 
pointed, with a salary of £3000 a-year, apparently for no other object 
than to keep up the «patronago of the Treasury. Again, when tlic 
further granting of pensions from the Leeward-Islands fund was pio- 
hibited, ministers set up the West-India church-establishmcnts. The 
Ostensible functions of the auditor of the civil list were to superintend 
tho accounts of the lord rhamberhin, lord steward, and master of the 
horse; but certainly these were the duties which ought to have been 
performed by the heads of these departments, and for which they receive 
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their salaries. Was it probable the public would be better secured 
against profusion in the royal expenditure when conEded to the watchful 
vigilance of a commoner than when confided to three peers of the realm ? 
The precaution was futile, hut jinsweral the purpose of a pretext for 
dipping into the jxickets of the people. Mr. Herries was the first au¬ 
ditor appointed; his previous office, commissary-in-chief, had been 
abolished, and, we pjesumo, ministers were at a loss how otherwise to 
dispose of him. ‘s , 

The Whig ministry have annexed the auditorship to the Treasury, by 
which a saving of more than £ 1,500 a-year has been effected. 


. . CIVIL LIST OF WILLIAM IV. 

Having adverted to the civil lists of tliu two last reigns, let us next 
aijvcit to tlie civil list arrangement concluded with the presept King. 
William IV. is so deservedly popular for his firm and enlightened 
adherence to the great renovating measure of parliamentary reform, that 
we are sure the people will not begrudge his Majesty any income conducive 
to lus personal comfort and real dignity. But it is notour province to 
art the nart of parasites, Alio mislead monarchs and ruin empires, hut to 
snlniiil to our readers the truth, and nothing but the truth. We shall 
t) 1 ™ briefly state the arrangement of the civil list established by 1 Will. 
IV., r. o. r >., and which received the rojyil assent April 22, 1831. 

'i he 1. ndmg principle of the framers of the get was to lelieve tjie civil 
list ot every charge not strictly connected with tile royal expenditure. 
Hitherto many expenses had been included in the civil Hat which had no 
immediate connexion with the king’s household or-the regal office ; ex¬ 
penses u liirli, in fact, were fhe expenses of the civil government of thye 
country, and as such ought .always to haips been under the cognizance, 
and subject to the control of parliament. All charges of this descrip¬ 
tion have been dissevered and transferred to the consolidated fund, to be 
provided for out of the general produce of the taxes. In lieu of tlip civil 
list consisting of nine classes of payment, they hatff b»en reduced to the 
five following; Jirst, the privy purse of the King, £00,000, and the 
establishment, of the Queen, £50’,000, making the total sum allotted to 
this class £110,000 per annum. Second, the salaries of the royal 
household, including the departments of the lord chamberlain, £64?450, 
lord steward, £30,500, master of the horse, £28,500, and maitcr of 
robes £850, making the total sum allotted to this class £130,300. The 
third class consists of the expenditure in the several departments in'*the 
second class, amounting to £171,500. The fourth class comSsts of 
royal bounty, alms, payments to the poor of London, special service, 
and home secret service nfoney, amounting to £23,200. Th c fifth and 
last class is pensions, which is limited to £75,000. The mode in which 
the reduction has been effected undpr this head, was by consolidating 
the three pension lists of England, Ireland, and Scotland in ohe alpha¬ 
betical list, and by providing that pensions to the amount of £75,000 
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on the first part of the alphabetical list should bo charged on the civil 
list, and the remainder, to the amount of £05,000, be charged on the 
consolidated fund. IJy this arrangement tlx! public Will receive ‘the 
benefit of the ponsions'which fall in frjmi that part of them which are 
charged on the. consolidated fund, while the King has the advantage of 
the vacancies which occur in those payable from the civil list. 

RECAPITULATION. 

«». s'. (1. 

First Class. For their Majesty’s Privy Purse ••••110,000 0 0 

Second Class. Salaries of His Majesty's Household •• i:)O,‘(00 0 0 

Third Class. Exponces of Ilis Majesty’s Household-• 17 1,500 0 0 


Fun rth Class. Special and Secret Service. 2'’>,200 0 0 

Fifth Class. Pensions • • • ... 75,000 0 5 


£510.000 0 0 

An important question now arises—What is the amount of saving 
effected by the new arrangement '( There has been a shift m</ o/'traghls 
we have seen, there lias been a transfer of charges' iiom one fund to 
another, hut the vital question to the public is, how much less will the 
supjiort of tlc> new king cost than the old. Let us enquire. 

The civil list granted to William IV. is £510,00(1; I be civil list 
granted to his predecessor (the Irish civil list included) was £1,057,000; 
the ditference is £547,000. but tbe saving is by no means to the 
amount of this difference. The civil list of the King lias been relieved 
of four entire classes of disbursement, the expenditure in winch 
a mounted to upwards of £400,000, and which are now provided* for by 
annual grants from parliament. Notwithstanding this, we find, on com¬ 
paring the corresponding clashes of the two lists, that there has been tin 
absolute and positive reduction. In the second class the reductions have 
been to the amount,of £10,300; in the third class to the amount of 
£'37,£00; in the fourth class to the amount of £3000 ; and in the fifth 
class to the amount?**! £95,000. In the first class tin re has been an 
augmentation to the amount of £50,000 on account of the establish¬ 
ment of the Queen. The net reduction m tlih royal expenditure, below 
the amount in the preceding reigns, is £05,000. 

Wo have now submitted, as clearly and correctly ns we are able, fiom 
!iv oHioijjJ. returns to pailiament, the new arrangement of the civil list. 
In our opinion, it is a material improvement on thoso which have pre¬ 
ceded it, and does credit, to Earl Grey's administration. If is simpler 
in turn and more economical. The cutting down of the infamous pen¬ 
sion list is not only a saving, but a constitutional improvement in the 
executive government, bv destroying the miasm of the court atmosphere. 
Other advantages have accrued: tlie masses of revenue, the nature of 
which was explained in the last chapter, have been withdrawn from the 
irresponsible disposal of ministers. By the transfer of charges to the 
consolidated fund, a sum of no less 'than £(>95,000 has. for the first 
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time, boon brought within the cognizance and control of parliament, and 
which cannot fail, ultimately, to lead to a very considerable reduction of 
evjftindituro. • 

Against these advantages we have only two drawbacks to mention. 
First, it does not appear from the civil list act, the revenues of the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster have been included in the surrender 
of the hereditary and casual revenues of the crown. The income from 
these royal apparc^es, we hcliovo, is about £*25,000 per annum. The 
king enjoys the revenue of the Tormer in the absence of a P^nce of 
Wales, and of the latter in his own right as Duke of Lancaster. They 
are considered by some as the private property of the sovereign, sjnd, as 
such, not within parliamentary cognizance any more than the income of 
his grace of Norfolk, or any other nobleman. But we, cannot see the » 
reasons for this construction. The king is only known in his public 
capacity of chief magistrate, and we apprehend the revenues of Lan¬ 
caster and Cornwall might have been as legally surrendered as the casual 
and hereditary revenues. The duchies are notoriously great nurseries of 
a*)iise and sineenrism, and have long wanted bringing before the public. 

The second objection we have to urge is, our apprehension lest tlio 
heiei'itnry revenues have not been sufficiently secured from ministerial 
g 1 i p In the twelfth section of tlio Civil List Act various powers are 
io-.cn ed to the Crown, among others, to grant rewards out of the 
iiihidiaitv droits for meritoiions conduct. May not this leave a door 
<>Vn fo. the future encroachments of the servants of the king on these 
funds ' However, this is a contingeifcy, which can only occur from 
the supmeness of the legislature. 

We repeat, therefore, iu spite of these drawbacks, that the Whig civil 
list L % substantial improvement on its predecessors. Many, however, 
will still think, and wo think*w> too, that the allowance of mum than half 
n million per annum for the maintenance of one man is a very great 
sum. Bui it is necessary lo bear in mind the state and institutions of 
the society in which we live. No one can reasonably expect that a king 
of Foci,nid should have a Jess annual income than the greatest of his 
suhjict... Before reducing lower tlio royal incone^ne must rcdu&i tlio 
incomes ol' tlio grandees of the church and aristocracy, by the umptifa*- 
ti'in of tithes and corn litws. Til) then we do not imagine his Majesty 
could w ell disehsu go the duties of his high station with a smaller revenue; 
'■spec tally while ho has the gorgeous civil list, of the citizen king ut tlio 
French to keep him in countenance. While, therefore, the inonarclijcjd 
ami aristocratic institutions of the country subsist, the people will lie 
compelled to make a great pecuniary sacrifice to mere state and graduated 
rank, and he under the necessity of declining tl^c tender of the worthy 
.Scotchman, who offered to discharge all the duties of the regal office, for 
£'100 a year, and find goad security for the performance! »’ 

ROY1L 111:ICI'S A.VI) EXPENDITURE DURING TI1K I.ATE REIGNS. 

The state of the civil list has Vilriod so much during the feigns of 
L cm go Hi. am! IV., that it may bo useful to give a brief sketch of 
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the total amount of public money applied to the support of this depart- 
went of expenditure, and in extricating the Crown and the members of 
the royal family from pecuniary embarrassments. • 

At the commencement of the reign of George III. the king accepted 
the fixed sum of £800,000 per anuum' in lieu 0 / the hereditary, tem¬ 
porary, and other revenues. This sum was successively augmented by 
parliament as follows: 

1 Geo. III. . ... l ”/- . 

17 Get-. III. c. 21. ... 100,000 

44 Geo. III. c. 80. . . . 

52 Geo. III. .; • * * * * * * * * * 7 ^,000. 

Surplus of exchequer fees, applied by 23 Geo. III. c. 8-. ■ • o0,000 

Surplus of Scotch revenues, applied by 50 Geo. III. c. 87. • • 10,000 

In 180-1, when £00,000 was added, the civil list was relieved of 
annual charges to the amount of £82,000. The debts of the king, paid 
by parliament, were as follows: 

in 1709 . £513,511 

1777 . 018,340 

1784 . 00,000 

1786 .V” 210,000 

1802 . 990,000 

1804 . 591,842 

1805 . 10,458 

1814 . 118,857 


£3,113,061 


Parliament granted, towards the extraprdinary expenses of 1814, 
£100,000, making £3,213,601; and in January, 1815, there was a 
further debt on the civil list' to the amount of £421,355. To these 
grants to the king must be added the monies granted to the royal 
family, and to defr&y those charges of which the civil list had been 
relieved, amounting^ £9,561,396.* Besides which there was applied, 
either in aid of tHe civil list, or to liquidate arrears thereon, £1,653,717 
out of the hereditary revenues. + So far brings the royal expenditure 
to January, 1815. In the following year the civil list expenditure 
amounted to £1,480,000; making tho total expenditure, from the 
^accession of George III. to January, 1816, £64,740,032. 

'"This Bfings us down to the period when there was a general parlia¬ 
mentary investigation of the civil list; and when it was settled on the 
basis pn which it continued, without material alteration, till the recent 
demise of the Crown. * As we have before explained the profuse cha¬ 
racter of lord Castlereagh’s settlement, and (he vast augmentation the 


* Pari. Report on the Civil List, Session 1815.—Ordered to be reprinted 
July 6,1§30. 

t Ibid. p. 5. , 
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civil list received, we shall not repeat our statement, further than by 
recapitulating the chief provisions. 

•In 1816 the.civil list *vas relieved of public charges to the amount of 
f'i.O.'i, 1 768, and the future provision for it was fixed at the sum of 
£1,088,729. £100,000 moir# was granted for the‘support of the 

establishment of George III. at Windsor-Castlo, and £10,000 per 
annum to Queen Charlotte, afterwards continued to the Duke of York, 
for superintendence.# In the same year £60,000 was voted for the 
establishment of^he Princess Cltorlotte and Prince Coburg. With the 
exception of the saving of £10,000, by (he premature death of the 
Princess of Wales, in 1817, alt these arrangements continued until the 
accession of George IV. in 1820, when the civil list was Axed at 
£1,057,000, and so continued to the end of that monarch’s reign. 

• Having obtained the ordinary charges of the civil list, we next 
inquire, what extraordinary aids flowed into this insatiable gulpli. Like 
his piodoeessor, George IV. was constantly receiving, in addition to his 
regular income, refreshers out of the Admiralty droits, Gibraltar duties, 
and other branches of the hereditary revenues, either in aid of tho privy 
purse, to defray travelling expenses among his lieges, or to meet extra 
outgoings in the household. Besides those, many items ordinarily in¬ 
serted in that annual budget of miscellanies, the civil list eontinyenci.es, 
ought in justice to he placed to the account of the sovereign". Then, 
agum, ivhat masses of money have boon swamped in the royal palaces. 
Upwards of £600,000 lias been already granted for the repair and im¬ 
provement of the Pimlico residence. (Ai\\ indsor-castle the sum already 
expended amounts to £894,500;* and £190,670 more is requisite to 
finish this gothic barbarism. It is said that the. pavijion at Brighton 
cost, ntmilliou of money; and on tlm cottage in the Great Park half a 
million was expended. Ijpr the two last facts' we .have no official 
authority, but they are traits of extravagance not improbable in a kiftg 
"'ho, in one year, spent £5000 and more’iu the single article of robes ; 
whose stud of horses, though he seldom journeyed beyond the limits of 
liis own pleasure-grounds, was upwards of 200; arid whose old clothes, 
white kid inexpressibles with white satin liniiuj^ included, affer his 
death, actually sold in the heap for £15,000 ! So oil are the blessings 
conferred by a monarch, of tasty, who, through the agency of servile 
ministers and a patient people, obtained ample means to gratify his 
most, fantastic desires. -» 

Nothing has been yet said of tho burthen imposed by the you nger 
branches of tho royal family. The pensions of these are pai^out o?tS 
consolidated fund, and form a distinct charge from the civil list. The 
annuities payable at the time of the late demise, exclusive of military 
pay and official emoluments, amounted to £248 *500 per annum. 

Every change in the personal relations of the royal family entails 
additional expense on the community, whether it be a marriage, a 
christening, or a burial. In the first case, there is a grant for an 


* l*arl. Report, No. 27, Scss. 1831. 
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outjil; in the second, a grant for support and education : and in thi 

Inst, a provision for the servants of the deceased, the public is now 
myiusr upwards £30,000 per annum for the servants (>f George , 
Queen Charlotte, and Queen Caroline.* In 1S~3 an annuity id 4(>000 
a-ycar was granted to the Duke of CuiAhcrhuul, to.support ami educate 
his son, Priuce Oeorge-Fredcrick-Alexamler-CInrlcs-Eniest.Augustus 
of Cumberland, (gracious heaven, what a long- name tin's rlii'd has got); 
in the same year a like annuity to the Duchess of Iveuf, for Alexamlrinu- 
Vicforig, which, in 1831, was augmented to her royfil highness by an 
additional grant of £10,000. One might suppose these high personages 
had never been married, and the fact of'having offspring was among the 
accidents of life for which they were totally unprovided. 

People naturally wonder what becomes of the heaps of money ab¬ 
stracted from them in taxes; they arc, in fact, only imperfectly 
acquainted with the costliness of the institutions under which they live, 
and the profusion with which the produce of their industry and skill is 
lavished: we shall, however, endeavour to open their eyes on these 
subjects. Let us see, then, what hits been the total cost of the two last 
reigns ; after the preceding explanations the reader will be better able to 
comprehend and verify the subjoined recapitulation, c 


Sum ma'ky of the Royal Expenditure, from the Accession of 
■ Ueorge 111. to the Death, of George 1 1 7 . 


Prom the accession of Cieorge Til. ty January 5 ,1815, 
the income of the civil list, and parliamentary grants 

to licjuulate debts thereon '.. . ...£51,023,501 

Parliamentary giants to the royal family, and for 
judges and other services, of the eluuge for which 

the civil list was relieved. !I,56I,3U0 

Agonies applied out of the hereditary revenues..*.. ... I,<>53,117 

Debts on tile civil list, Januaiy fBla.131,355 

Civil list expenditure for the ye&r ending Junitary 5, 

181(1. 1,180,000 


'Tot k i. royal exjl nditure from the accession of 

George 1II. to the year 1810 . 

Prom 1810 to 1830, Ihaunconie of civil list by 50 Geo. 

in. c..to. ‘ .:. 

Windsor-rustic establishment during the same peiipil. 

including allowance for custoi ..’. 

Parliamentary grants for pensions, salaries, and ser¬ 
vices, of which the ciwi list was relieved. 

^Jensions and official salaries of the royal dukc3 (Uid 
princesStS, including Prince Coburg and Queen 

Caroline ... 

Monies applied in aid of the, king and royal family 

from tile hereditary revenues . 

Revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall and Jam caster .. 
Allowance to Queen Charlotte to her death in 1818 .. 
Totai. royal expenditure, from 1810 to 1820 


1,331,f) I (i 
1.13,000 
1,358,Of 2 

1,335,341 

350,000 

100,000 

110,100 


u 1,7 1.1,020 


8,031,332 


Carried forward... .£72,771,358 


* Annual Finance Accounts,^Session 1830, p. 131. 
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lirought forward.£72,774,358 

From 1820 to 1830, the income of the civil Hat, by 

•l,Goo. IV. c.} ... 10,570,000 

Parliamentary grants for pensions, salaries, and ser¬ 
vices, of which the civil list was ijplievcd . 3,89J,680 

Pensions, salaries, and allowances of the royal dukes 

and princesses, including Prince Coburg. 3,575,000 

Monies appropriated to the use of the king and royal 
dukes, out of Admiralty droits and Gibraltar duties 150,000 
Revenues of the duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster 

paid into the privy purse . 250,000 

Allowances to the lute servants of George III., Queen 

Charlotte, and Queen Caroline . 350,000 

Expense of repairing and improving Kuckingham-pa- 

laee, to 1830.,. 496,209 

Grants for the alteration and improvement of Windsor- 

• castle, to January 5, 1830. 527,500 

Total royal expenditure, from 1820 to 1830....- 19,310,449 


Gland Total of' the Royal F.xpenditure, from She 
accession of George III. to the death of 

George IV. £92,090,807 


The pensions and official emoluments of tho royal dukes, from first 
entering' into public life to tho year 1815, are not included; and there 
are various fees and perquisites of which they were in tilts receipt, and 
atmuitics lo the princesses on tho Irish civil list, of which we have not 
been able to obtain authentic returns. The total amount of tho incomes 
of rise king and royal family, for the last seventy years, cannot have 
been less than 1100.000,000 sterling-, making tho avoiSge expenditure 
of a si.ljile family £l ,4'2 8,571 per minim. 

The people of England have been so long familiarized to the lavisji 
expenditure of their rulers, that we fear jjiey are unable to appreciate 
the importance of on r. iiun iuir.i) millions of money. The best way 
to bring the mind rightly to estimate the magnitu^i of this sum, is, to 
reflect for a moment on the amount of evil it might have avortgd, or 
the good it might have accomplished, had it buffwjidiciously appro¬ 
priated to the attainment of objects of national utility. An annual 
revenue of £1,428,571 is*equal io one-third of all the sums levied in 
poor-rates during the two reigns, and would maintain two mij^ons 
of poor people. By the saving of such a sum how many trumpory taxes 
might have been repealed, which harass and impede the isAistriiwtc. 
citizen! What a fund it would form to mitigate the sufferings con¬ 
stantly recurring from changes in the seasons and the vicissitudes* of 
commerce ! It is calculated that the annual application of a qntffter of 
a million would enable to emigrate the wholo of the redundant industry 
yearly accumulating fron* the progress of population. How much 
more, then might be effected by the application of £1,428,571 per 
annum. What an impulse it would give to our mercantile navy, by 
creating employment for shipping in the conveyance of settlers 
what stores—what implements of agriculture, and other necessaries, if 
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would furnish to families! Internal industry would be stimulated; 
new communities founded; the waste and desolate parts of the earth 
reclaimed and peopled; and by opening new Channels bf employment 
and demand, sipne of the evils, which,,most embitter our social state, 
alleviated. 

. A republican, perhaps, would contend that nearly the whole of the 
hundred millions might have been saved to the community, and point to 
the people of the United States of America for an gxample of frugal 
government. Their king only costs five thousand a-year, instead of a 
million ; and their other functionaries at£ eqnally cheap and reasonable. 
As lor* lords of the bed-chamber, grooms of the stole, master of the 
' hawks, master of the robes, and other masters and lords, they have none 
of these things. And where is the loss they have sustained '( Their 
government never appeared deficient in dignity or efficiency at home of 
abroad; and the duties of the executive magistracy have been discharged 
quite as well as in this country. 

There is much truth in this; but the British people seem to have a 
taste for monarchy, and it is a point now hardly disputed, that every 
community has a right to choose its own form of government. It is 
true our chief magistrate is not the most efficient of public servants; 
neither fighting the battles of the country, fond acting its negotiations, 
nor personally exercising judicial administration. Still, we do not con¬ 
sider him quite so useless in his station as “ the gilded globe on the 
dome of St. Paul’s,” to which the capital “ of the Corinthian column” 
has been rather absurdly .compared. Every society must, have a head— 
a king, president, or dictator; and, in fixing the amount of his revenue, 
it is necessary fo have regard to the state and income of his subjects. 
A richly endowed church and aristocracy demand a richly endowed king 
to match : simultaneously v^ith the curtailment of the income of the 
monarch ought the revenues, of the priesthood and nobility to he cur¬ 
tailed, by the abolition of tithes, the repeal of corn-laws, and a more 
equal partition of nat.wnal burthens. 

The superior income of the sovereign, however, does not comprise all 
the advantages hi ‘eWjbys over his lieges. The king pays no liousc-rent. 
or taxes; and if ho travels he pays no turnpikes. If he marries then' 
is an outfit; if he has a child there is ‘a portion; if he dies he is buried 
at the public charge, his widow receives £100,000 a year out of the 
taxes, and Imr two splendid mansions wherein to mourn her loss. Thus 
SIT the ‘Nations and vicissitudes of life are so amply provided for that one 
is qt a loss to conceive what the king can have to pay, or on what objects his 
immense income can be expended. Here is certainly a mystery. The 
conclusion seems to be, that the functions of the regal office have 
degenerated into etiquette; and the exalted individuals who discharge 
them have become, as one of the number observed, little more than a 
ceremony, whose duties are nominal, and whftse outgoings—great though 
they be—consist only of trappings,, attendance, and pageantry. 

In what, for example,-consist the duties of a king of the old European 
fashion ?—’At first sight they appear great and manifold : he holds courts 
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and levees—opens and prorogues parliament—choosc's ministers of state— 
examines and signs all public giants and documents. These functions 
appear quite Sufficient to occupy the attention of one individual; but if 
we examine them more closely, we shall find they are, vain, shadowy, 
and unimportant. 

What, for instance, is a court ? —A pageant, a farce, in which a, 
train of useless officers, gaudily attired, assemble, and those who have 
obtained an appointment, a pension, or place, express their gratitude 
by kissing the royal hands ! 

What is a levee ?—A larger.muster, a presentation of titled mendi¬ 
cants and others, who move in procession before the king: tbVy how, 
and he bows, and sometimes smiles ; they pass on, another and another^' 
as “ great a fool as t’ other—and this is a levee. 

How does the king authenticate public documents? He writes 
W. R,, or W. Rf.x, at tlie top or bottom of a piece of parchment, vel¬ 
lum, or paper: this was done by a machine it> the last reign, and many 
were in hopes that it would have been retained, and a similar contri¬ 
vance extended to other regal functions, by which the monarch would 
have been able to retire on half-pay, or with a superannuation allow- 
anre. 

What is the opening of parliament ?—The king going in gueat state 
to the house of peers; reading about a dozen lines prepared for 
him bv liis ministers, containing nothing either rich or rare, and then 
returning in the same state. , 

What is a prorogation ?—Much the same asilie last; with thin differ¬ 
ence, that the rogues are sent to kill partridges, instead of being called 
together to talk, and talk, and nothing but talk. 

How does the king choose his ministers ? He does not choose them 
at all; they are chosen by ainajorityof thq parliament, which is chosex 
by one hundred and fifty-four individuals trailed borouglimongers, who 
have been chosen by God know r s whom, but who appear to have been 
a visitation inflicted on the people as a punishment for apathy and 
gullibility. » 

Are not kings the fathers of their people ?—Tlr^ylaro so called, but 
they are very unlike fathers, since, instead of feeding and protecting 
their children, their children feed"and protect them. 

Kings arc called the sovereigns of their respective states ?—Theywire 
so styled, certainly, but this is another fiction of feudality and priest¬ 
craft. The sovereignty is in the people; and, as every d..j , Jlffij| l ua' 
experimental proof of the truth of this position, there are now few to 
call it in question. 

Such is a catechism of the duties and attributes of what may lie de¬ 
nominated feudal kings: as to citizen kings, our experience of them is 
yet too limited to decide whether or no they are an improvement. But 
of the elder sort it may be truly affirmed they have little claim on the 
gratitude of mankind: formerly th(\y were great destroyers of their 
species, and latterly they have been great consumers of victual. “ When 
w’c see,” says Rabelais, “ the print of Garagantua, that has a mouth 
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as large as an oven, and swallows at one meal twelve hundred pounds 
of bread, twenty oxen, a hundred sheep, six^ hundred fowls, fifteen 
hundred horses, two thousand quails, a thousand barrels of wine, six 
hundred poacher, five hundred pine-appbs, &c. &c. who does not say— 
That is the mouth of a King ?” 

I 

l'OLICY AND CHARACTER OF TIIF. TWO J.ATE REIGNS. 

jr * , • . 

Having dwelt so long on the pecuniary affairs of the late reigns, our 
readers will, perhaps, have patience with us while we submit a few 
strictures on their political and social bearing. 

The personal character of George Ill., and the predominant maxims 
of his reign, are too well known to require elucidation in this place ; 
but one part of his policy has either not obtained the attention it de¬ 
serves, or is not so generally understood. It is thought this prince, 
like his predecessor, was held in thraldom by the boroughmongors: this 
is an error. Although the intellectual endowments of the king were not 
of a high order, he is entitled to the praise of being the first of his rao« 
who, if he did not emancipate himself from, at least lightened, the yoke 
imposed on the executive by the aristocracy. 

The great families who had mainly contributed to the Revolution of 
1688 claimed, for their services, an exclusive right to the government 
of the kingdotn; having averted the despotism of the Stuarts, they 
sought to establish a despotism jn themselves, and transmit the divine 
right of power, wrestei from the monarch, to their own posterity. 
Parliamentary reform had not been agitated; and the people being of 
little political importance, the sovereign was the only obstacle to this 
oligarchical pretension. Hence their intrigues and encroachments were 
exclusively directed against, the Crown. “They sought to render the 
regal office a mere name; the king a puppet, to be moved by wires, of 
which they held the strings, to be brought out, like the unfortunate 
Montezuma, on sho& days, decked out in the habiliments of royalty, to 
inspire the multitude with respect for authority. 'William 111. groaned 
under this systeril ; Queen Anuc patronized its opponents ; the first and 
second George, having little knowledge of our institutions, and by- 
nature not much qualified for the exefeise of' authority, submitted to it 
quistly; but to the credit of George III., he openly rebelled against 
aristocratic usurpation. The king perceived, uq< 1 his mother, the 
5hticeflS*dowager, in concert with lord Bute, demonstrated to him the 
gajling bondage in which his predecessors had been held by the arrogance 
of thqDevonshire, the Pelham, the Portland, and other towering families. 
“ George,” said the princess, “ be King and the prince obeyed her 
constant exhortation, and became so not only in name but reality. The 
design was laudable, and even constitutional'; the king his prerogatives, 
and the people their representatives, being the whole creed of reformers. 
But it was only the first, not the second, the king regarded; while 
grasping at the prerogatives of the Stqarts, he was equally averse to the 
rights of the Commons. 
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ixjrcl JBnto was appointed the first minister on the new system. Being 
a man of little capacity, ignorant of public affairs, and the management 
of parties, he* was compelled to retire. But the king did not abandon 
his object. Partly by the unti^ctableness of his own character, partly 
bv the adroitness with which he played the factions a$unst each other, 
but most of all from the immense increase in the power of the Crown, 
from taxation, the augmentation of the peerage, the establishment of 
the banking intcresf—aided with the money-jobbers, contractors, and 
speculators, he ‘succeeded in breaking the aristocratic fetteis. His 
independence onay be dated from the American war. That contest was 
purely his own. It is even said he first suggested the stamp-duty. So 
much, however, was it considered the king's personal quarrel, that- 
those who did not concur in it were branded as disloyal. » 

• The last, attempt of the aristocracy to reduce the king to a state of 
pupilage was made in 1783, by the famous India Bill of Mr. Fox. This 
great measure, framed by Mr. Burke, was intended to establish a 
(‘mnferpoise to tne influence of the Crown, by vesting the patronage of 
Jrnlia in fifteen individuals chosen by parliament; in other words, by 
the coalition administration. Nothing could have been devised more 
eflcct mil for the* purpose; for it would have placed the sovereign of 
Kughuid at the mercy of*tlie sovereigns of Bengal, and erected a mound 
from which the palace of St. James’s might always be maintained in 
dutiful and respectful obedience. But the king penetrated the snare 
"that was laid for him; and, by a vigorous exertion of court influence 
and the artful excitement of popular clamourj -the bill was thrown out, 
and the Wings, driven from power in disgrace, sunk into complete in¬ 
significance. Their union with lord North exposed tn the countty the 
profligacy and rottenness of their puh'ic principles. It was the death¬ 
blow to party. “ From the»nioment,” says the bishop of Llandaff, “ the 
coalition was formed betwixt lord Noryi and the men who for many 
years had reprobated in the strongest terms his political principles, J 
lostnl' (onlidence in public men. . I clearly sa’^ that they sacrificed 
their public principles to private pique, and their honour to tlieij ambi¬ 
tion, - ' The observations of Sir N. Wraxall ar.*%o^be same purport. 
Mr. Nieliolls, in liis “ Recollections,” says, “ from the death of lord 
Rockingham they became a /notion, and their efforts were no longer 
employed for the attainment of any groat public object.” These 
writers speak from contemjiorary impicssion, and consequently repre¬ 
sent the general feeling excited by their conduct. -- 

The subsequent history of this party is too fresh in public recollection 
lo require illustration. -.There are some Whigs yet, as tliero are Some 
Jacobites, Bourbonitcs, and Johannites; for sects and parties* hardly 
ever become extinct, however absurd their dogmas. But upon the 
whole, both Whiggism and Toryism may be considered defunct super¬ 
stitions ; and the impostures having been unmasked, men are now only 
shocked at the grossness of the idolatary by which they had been so long 
tn.-laved. 

I 1 pon the conduct of the Whfgs, in their endeavours to controul tho 
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executive, one or two observations may be made. That the influence 
of the Crown, after its enormous augmentation during the America^ 
war, required abridgement, there can be no question ; but the means 
employed for this purpose were highly,.objectionable. The Whigs at¬ 
tempted to throw the weight into the wrong scale ; they saw the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Crown, but were insensible or indifferent to the 
humiliation of the People: they looked only to themselves, and instead 
of raising the popular branch of the constitution, sought only their own 
aggrandizement, and, by providing sinecures and’places for their 
adherents, balancing the patronage of tfce monarch. Henco the real 
friends of the people-viewed their policy not only with contempt but 
■ abhorrence; for it contained no invitation to popular support—no gua¬ 
rantee for public liberty, and was merely the selfishness of party 
struggling for tho influence and emoluments of regality. 

Yet the Whigs have complained of ingratitude, of the people having 
been deluded from their “ Natural Leaders !" BuLis not this a faith¬ 
ful history of their conduct ? Is it not notorious, from the Revolution 
to the end of the last reign, the people had no alternative, save des-* 
potism in the sovereign, or despotism in an oligarchy l Is it surprising 
that they revolted from both these propositions; that t’nov repulsed witli 
equal scegn the open partizans of absolute pow'or, and those who, under 
hollow and hypocritical professions, sought to inveigle them out of their 
liberties, or render them the passive instruments of personal ambition ? 
From such “ natural leaders” ij; was time the people separated, and 
established a party for themselves. That the secession was at length 
accomplished, may he ascribed to tlie persevering and patriotic efforts 
of sir Francis fuirdctt. and the electors of Westminster, who were the 
first successfully to -erect the standard of revolt from aristocratical 
domination. 

1 licse strictures on the aristperutical factions, it is needless to remark, 
apply only to their public conduct during the period under review. 
Both Tories and WFigs have recently undergone a change for the 
bettei’t the administration of lord Wellington was better than any 
preceding admini^tatfen formed from the same class of politicians : many 
Tories avow sentiments which their predecessors would have repudiated 
with horror; and tho existing Whig ministry we feel confident, from 
all via; can observe up to the moment wo are writing, (December 2‘2d, 
1831,) is sincerely bent on reforming the popular branches of our in- 
sttes'AOTMvon reducing the government expenditure, and on improving— 
if that be possible—the condition of the great body of tho people of 
the 'United Kingdom. Tho fact is, there has been a progression (sir 
C. W&thcrell would say, a retrocession) of parties; the more liberal 
Toriqg have adopted the sentiments of the Whigs, and the Whigs have 
adopted the sentiments of the more intelligent Radicals. But to what 
is the change to be ascribed? Why solely to events —events too 
obvious to be here enumerated. IJad the peoplo remained quiescent, 
the Y\ bigs would have continued Whigs still, and the Tories would havo 
been unchanged. But the people have become enlightened from ex- 
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pcrieuco of the evils inflicted by bad government; they have tasted of 
the forbidden fruit of knowledge—of that fruit which many would gladly 
have kept out ef their roach; they have, in short, read the Black Book, 
and the consequence is, they no longer continue the duped spectators 
of the tracasscrics of faction ; they will no longer suffer the legislature 
of a great empire, instituted solely for their service and benefit, to be 
merely an Girona for aristocratic contention, intrigue, and selfish am¬ 
bition ; they care nothing about men — who is in or who is out, but 
insist on the adoption of measures advantageous to themselvgs—and 
those measure^ are an efficient reform of an insulting mock representa¬ 
tion—of an oppressive church-*of an absurd and plundering legal system 
—of monopolies and taxes partial and unjust. More of these subjects 
hereafter; at present lot us return to our task, from which we havj 
•deviated in order to escape for a moment the tedium of statistical detail. 

The great theme of the panegyrists of George III. is his private 
virtues. For a king to discharge his duty to the people, it is not suffi- 
cfcnt that he is neither passionately addicted to wine, nor women, nor 
gaming, and that he does not amuse himself occasionally, after the fashion 
of the East, by cutting off the heads of his lieges. Betwixt private 
mi'ii anil those who fill important public stations there is a wide dif- . 
fm once. The former nay live and dio as it has pleased Heaven to 
make them, and society has no right to complain, provided they observe 
the laws, and neither burthen the parish nor their friends. But th'e 
rendition of a king is widely different l he has no privilege to bo inept; 
he is the retained servant of the community, who has grave duties to 
discharge, and, his fees being enormous, it is* not sufficient be is harm¬ 
less and inoffensive, ho ought to be actively beneficial. , To judge of the 
blessifigs accruing from the reign of George III. it would be sufficient 
to contrast the state of the.country when lie ascended the throne with 
the condition to which it was reduced when his intellectual twilight 
subsided into total darkncs£ It is hardfy possible to imagine how any 
career could have been more reckless, profligate, and regardless of ulti¬ 
mate consequences than that which entailed the paper currency, the 
monstrous debt, the poor-rates, and a vastly incroijsjjjl population depen¬ 
dent for subsistence on the uncertain demands of commerce and manu¬ 
factures. Private virtues are ajpoor sot-off against national calamities, 
especially if produced by inveterate obstinacy and error, as was un¬ 
questionably the case with the two great ruinous wars --those agninst . 
America and Frttnce—in which George III. was engaged. Althou gh 
the mental endowments of the king were very moderate, and he'fossessed 
no strength or originality of mind to carry him beyond the notions qf 
religion and politics impressed during his education, yet, like others of 
the same intellectual grade, he had a quick sense of whatever tended to 
interfere with his own interests. He fully comprehended the effect 
likely to bo operated on the status of his order by the French revolu¬ 
tion. When that mighty movement began to manifest itself, lie put 
(says Mr. Nicholls) Burke’s incendiary publication into the hands of 
every one he met. Ho said to every courtier who approached him, “ If 
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■ * ,, v rone .h nrincwles there will not be a king left j„ 

a stop is not put to F, P P jo wag t)je ^atest alarmist in his 
Europe in a ftw jTars. I of Portlapd were only second arid 

dominions. Mr, JjUI f __ k.i* n/vminarari frnm tU*4- 


SThTm Mr D p t Z^rto t e war, but acquiesced from that 
truckhnff "love* of place, which was'the prominent feature of k, 
own character and that of most of his adherents In like manner the 
Grenville Whig' administration consented to abandon Catholic. Emanci¬ 
pation, on- the condition of royal service. But the renunc.at.on was 
not sufficiently explicit to satisfy the jlalous scruples of the king. 

To conclude, George III. was not a tool of the horoughmongors, but 
a leading and active partner in the Olfgarchy. fie left the Crown to 
his successor in more complete sovereignty more independent or ans- 
' tocratic influence—disputed title—favouritism, or any other control, 
'than it had been held since the conquest. His reign (as Bishop Watson 
observes) “ was the triumph of Toryism. The W r higs had power for a 
moment—they quarrelled amongst themselves, and thereby lost the 
king’s confidence, lost the people’s confidence, and lost their power for 
ever; or, to speak more philosophically, there was neither Whigisq. 
nor Toryism left; excess of riches and excess of taxes, combined with 
excess of luxury, had introduced universal sel/ism."*' 

As we consider the next reign nothing more than an elongation of 
that of George III.—the government being conducted on precisely the 
same principles and maxims—we shall be very brief in our notice of it. 

George the Fourth always appeared to us nothing more than a man of 
pleasure, whom the accident oflsirth had made a king. His means of 
indulgence were ample, afnl he did not spare them. At first he affected 
Whigism; but this'might arise from his favourite companions in horse¬ 
racing, drinking, and intriguing being of that persuasion. Still he 
appears to have been one of the orthodox s<?rt; for, like the party gene- 


* Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop Watson, p. 101. This work, with the 
Memoirs of Sir A’, ttfynxalt, and the admirable Itecolleetions of the Iteign of 
Oeorgf 111. by Mr. Nicholls, comprise valuable materials for forming a trim 
estimate of the puiiHP’fcien and measures that distinguished the bu t century. 
They have, we believe, been either unnoticed or greatly misrepresented by the 
reviewers; but this is a point of no great consequent e, since Truth is hi her 
nature buoyant and insinuating, and must ultimately triumph over cveiy dis¬ 
advantage. The monopoly of the press, like every other monopoly opposed to 
the general welfare, is fast tending to a consummation. The Memoirs of Lord 
is another useful publication for illustrating the factious naiuie of 
the government from the Revolution, and the entire want of pnbtic principle in 
thejnen who directed it. It is impossible to help coniniisserating the situation 
of George the Second, surrounded by venal statesmen, not one of whom would 
rende/'liim tiie least service without first bargaining for a batch of places and 
pensions tor bis relatives and dependents. Even Chatham, with whose name it 
had lieen usual to associate better things, appears, from the noble author, to 
have been no better than his compeers,and ready at any time to sacrifice his public 
duty to his selfishness and ambition. These repeated disclosures must, at 
length, convince the most incredulous; and all classes allow Hint the govern¬ 
ment, for the last century and ahalf, has been the prey of mercenary adventurers, 
whose sole objects were to plunder the people-and tyrannize over the monarch. 
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rally, lio only adhered to his Whig principles while out of place, and 
became a Tory on his accession to power. But tho politics of princes 
and poets are seldom wosth investigating; whatever a King of England 
may profess while heir-apparent, or whatever popular principles may 
bo held by a Whig lord while out of office, the only principles com¬ 
patible with the borough system, and on which they can act on the 
assumptionVf power, are those of Toryism— that is corruption and 
intimidation; and this is no new discoveiy, since Mr. Pitt declared, 
almost fifty years ego, that no lionest man could carry on the govern¬ 
ment without preformed parliament. 

In the choice of his minister!, as in other things, the king considered 
his personal ease. At the commencement of the Regency, a slight 
cfl'ort was made to bring into the administration his early friends ; but* 
finding them fastidious, pragmatical, and disposed to meddle • in his 
household establishment, the design was abandoned, and never again 
seriously resumed. Castlereagh, Canning, Huskisson and Sidinouth 
wPre the most appropriate servants for a voluptuous monarch. These 
men held no principles that could interfere with his most lavish desires; 
their objects were limited to tho enjoyment of power and its emoluments: 
bow little they cirted about the general weal may be instanced in tho 
fact that, though they managed tho affairs of the empire during a long 
period of profound peace, they never set about reforming the most 
glaring and admitted abuses in its public administration, not even en¬ 
deavouring to reform the currency, economise the expenditure, reduce 
the debt, improve the laws, nor the commercial system, for even that 
originated in another quarter. Their object*was only to carrji on the 
government and enjoy the spoil, and this they were ready to do by the 
aid oi any shallow and temporary expedient, totally regardless of the 
ultimate loss and misery it might entail upon the country. There is one 
event connected with Canning deserving of notice, since it evinced both 
discernment and firmness of mind in the* sovereign. When the poor 
drivelling statesmen, Eldon, Bathurst, and Melville—the Polignaes 
and I’eyronnets of the cabinet—refused to act with Mr. Canning as 
First Lord of the Treasury, as much, we believe, ff SBjpersonal jealousy 
as aversion to his more liberal ideas, tho king steed manfully and mag¬ 
nanimously by his minister; and it is duo to some of the Whigs to say, 
that they did not rofuso their aid in the moment of peril. Mr. Canning 
was the best of his set, but not to be greatly admired for his patriotism : 
ho was clever and accomplished, but a political adventurer., mficaly, 
whose polar star was his own aggrandizement; had he lived, ho would 
not, we apprehend, have been long premier, and, before his death; he 
evinced symptoms that showed he would prove ^either a very useful nor 
very profound statesman. 

It, is not our intention to enter into any personal history or definition 
of Ceorge IV.; for, in truth, we have nothing to communicate on these 
points but what is known to all the world. He always appeared to us to 
afford a striking confirmation of La'vatkr’s theory—his physiognomy 
and conduct being in such admirable keeping. Some have a 
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resemblance between him and tho Emperor Tiberius. Both disappointed 
the expectations formed of them previous to their accession to power. 
One lived secluded from the sight of his subjects at the island of Capri; 
the other at Windsor.' Women, winj, and mere sensual indulgence 
formed their chief employment and amusement. Neither of them knew 
how to forgive, and both were implacable in personal resentments. The 
persecution, by the King, of the unfortunate Caroline, a'hd all who 
supported her, was mean, ungenerous, and unrelenting. His love of 
dress and etiquette was coxcomical, ana detracted froiA the regal dignity. 
His love of seclusion is not difficult to explain: Gea-ge IV. was a 
spoiled, child, who, through life, had been accustomed only to do what 
ministered to his own gratification. In his latter'days, neither his 
-vanity hor desires were likely to bo flattered by a frequent appearance in 
public; age had deteriorated his charms and enfeebled his powers, and 
to mingle among the “ high-born dames” of the aristocracy, to select 
an object to whom to cast the royal handkerchief, was not among his 
urgent necessities. 

To conclude: “ Gon is just in alibis ways!” George IV., Loyl 
Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Huskisson are all gathered to their 
fathers, and will soon be forgotten. They lived ftfr themselves , and 
the public will not cherish any lasting or‘grateful remembrance of 
their memories. The monarch expired on a cltaise percee —what a 
death-bed for an “ exquisite /” Lord Castlereagh perished by his own 
hands. Mr. Canning, after indulging in some unseasonable jokes oh 
the infirmities of poor Ogden—Sf which no doubt he repented—died of 
internal inflammation. Mr. Iluskisson’s death was deplorable. But 
what ought we to learn from these catastrophes ?—Neither to envy tho 
great, nor refuse sympathy to the unfortunate 1 ' 
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Expenditure in tfie Department of the Lord Steward of his late Majesty’s 
Household.— Pari. Papery No. 17, Hess. 1830. 


. 

Butter, Bacon, Cheese, and Eggs .... 

Vegetables .. 

Butcher's Meat . 

Poultrjr.t.. 

Fish. 

Ale tfnd Beer . 

Wax Candles. 

Tallow Candles .. 

Grocery.. 


1820. 

1623. 

1826. 

1829. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,422 

.. 1,377 .. 

1,1)16 .. 

2,565 

2,403 

.. 2,507 .. 

4,264 .. 

4,269 

307 

.. 382 .. 

. 546 .. 

679 

6,785 

.. 4,741 .. 

7,132 .. 

7,283 

3,467 

.. 2,624 .. 

3,315 .. 

2,922 

1,768 

.. 1,674 .. 

1,619 .. 

1,325 

2,401 

..2,438 .. 

2,746 .. 

2,466 

3,011 

.. 3,021 .. 

8,692 .. 

3,813 

089 

663 .. 

655 .. 

720 

2,414 

.. 2,714 .. 

2,686 .. 

3,222 

2l>059 

22,041 

28,601 

29,261 
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£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

Brought over. 

21,059 

22,041 

28,601 


29,264 


1,518 .. 

1,606 .. 

1,134 


1.446 

Cruft and Confectionary . .*. 

622 .. 

521 .. 

445 


1,056 


718 .. 

•725 .. 

1,046 


1,240 

B ines, Liqueurs, Spirits, Mineral W a- 



<« 



lers, Corks, Bottles, Ac. .. 

8,732 .. 

4,480 .. 

5,539 


7,161 


7,030 .. 

6,580 .. 

6,184 


6,758 

Bashing Table Linen ... 

1,702... 

1,805 .. 

2,290 


2,582 

Fuel. i . 

7,194 .. 

7,478 .. 

6,314 


7,665 

Stationary . . ... 

626 .. 

445 .. 

572 


. 697 

Turnery ... 

206 .. 

251 .. 

272 


340 

Braziery, Ironmongery, and Culler* .. 

367 .. 

730 .. 

693 


769 

China, Earthenware, and Glass . 

1,641 .. 

494 .. 

1,049 


• 860 

Linen...... 

8,317 .. 

2 .. 

34 


337 

The Royal Gardens . 

19,831 .. 

13,782 .. 

15,187 


13,309. 

Maunday Expenses . 

283 .. 

274 .. 

274 


272 

Itoval Yachts. 

1,107 .. 

387 .. 

— 


— 

il. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland .... 

- •• 

319 .. 

— 


— 

Boaid Wages to Servants. 

3,111 .. 

3,286 .. 

3,283 


.3,313 

Travelling Expenses of ditto . 

480 .. 

361 .. 

318 


357 

Allowance for Table lleer. 

608 .. 

427 .. 

439 


301 

SM.iries to Extra Servants, pay of hired 






Assistants,&e. 

1,354 .. 

2,004 .. 

1,900 


2,622 

Board B ayes to Yedhicii of the Guard 

2,230 .. 

2,315 .. 

2,230 


2,230 

Compensation in lieu of Articles for- 






iueilv issued in kind. 

5,542 .. 

3,549 .. 

3,183 

A 

2,783 

Sundlies and Disbursements. 

12,495 .. 

7,492 .. 

8,213 

•• 

8,212 

Amount paid in each year..... ..104,789 

81,372 

88,210 


93,597 


Hoard of Crecn Cloth, 15 th Sept., 1830. THOMAS MARKABLE. 


No. II. 

vxpenditure incurred in the Department of his late^Majesty’s Rohes. 


1S20.£3,513 0 2} 

1821 ..’...4.5,249 10 11 

1822 .4,025 12 5 

1823 .4,632 18 10} 

1824 . 0,152 0 3} 

1825 . 4.713 J5 2 

1820.5,087 15 8 

1827 .6,819 19 6 

1828 .'.5,955 18 3 

1829, ending StMJanuary, 1830.$,673 17 5 

Office of Hobo, Ulh Sept. 1830. TIM. BRENT. 
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(•Jvl L LIST ACCOVNTS. 

No. Ill. 

f the Master of the Horse's Department. 


Liveries . 

Forage...• 

Farriery .. 

Horses ... 

Carriages. 

Harness ... 

Saddlery. 

Bitts and Spurs ....... 

Wlrips . 

Lamps, Gaslights, Ac. .. 

' Coals and Wood.. 

Stationary . 

Turnery Articles. 

Candles and Soap. 

Washing . 

Ironmongery . 

Allowances for Lodging 


Post horses 


Deduct Proceeds of useless Horses sold 


Net Expense .51,017 

• Master of the Horse’s Office, 1st Sept. 1830. 


1820. 

1823. 

1826. 

1829. 

• £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7,729 .. 

7,530 .. 

9,057 .. 

7,500 

6,556 • • 

6,010 .. 

6,368 .. 

6,308 

1,566 .. 

906 .. 

1,103 .. 

1,217 

6,682 .. 

5,392 .. 

5,(587 .. 

3,246 

•8,354 .. 

944... 

3,782 .. 

4,029 

798 .. 

472 .. 

785 .. 

702 

2,053 .. 

1,820 817 .. 

1,900 

*181 .. 

48 .. 

117 .. 

143 

129 .. 

135 .. 

133 .. 

165 

60S .. 

580 .. 

1,012 .. 

1,108 

838 .. 

1,076 .. 

1,299 .. 

1,251 

99 .. 

53 .. 

48 .. 

57 

152 .. 

208 .. 

190 .. 

196 

165 .. 

158 .. 

172 .. 

167 

120 .. 

121 .. 

132 .. 

,140 

48 .. 

105 .. 

65 .. 

79 

— .. 

439 .. 

367 .. 

477 

637 .. 

676 .. 

607 .. 

619 

1,600 .. 

1,487c 

1,984 .. 

1,701 

649 .. 

652 .. 

1,488 .. 

1,130 

2,126 

2,126 .. 

2,336 .. 

2,338 

0,705 .. 

021 .. 

1,666 .. 

1,196 

3,654 .. 

3,673 .. 

4,313 .. 

4,588 

580 .. 

100 .. 

404 .. 

Oil 

51,932 

31,532 

44,024 

40,991 

915 

2,179 

2,850 

1,226 

51,017 

32,353 

11,168 1 

39,768 


K. W. SPKAIIMAN. 


No. IV. 

« 

An Account ofsfftf Application of the Monies paid from Admiralty 
Droits, Gibraltar Duties, and other Funds than Civil List, at. the 
disposal, of the Crown, between ItfiO and' 1830. 

. £ 

The expenses of his late. Majesty’s journey to Ireland...58,2(11 

Ditto-.. .ditto.to Scotland ... 21,43!) 

Ditto"”..ditto.to Hanover. 13,206 


92,900 


* These expenses are such as water-rent, pew-rent, sand, wheeler's work, 
sweeping chiniueys, blacking, spirits of wine, vnd in short all articles not in¬ 
cluded in the foregoing heads. 

t The disbursements included in the charge for travelling expenses are 
those of the clerks of the stables, for,women employed to clean the stable-ser¬ 
vants' rooms, make the beds, t\c. and the allowances to servants in lieu of hair- 
powder, wigs, and bilk Blockings. 
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£ 

Brought over.92,906 

Thtwixpense of fitting up the state rooms at St. James’s .54,9.17 

The expense of certain repairs to the Koyal Lodge in Windsor Great Park 14,960 

The expense of repaiiing the stablessat Brighton.. 7,113 

The expense of furnishing the Royal Mews at Pimlico . 10,083 

The amount issued to his late Majesty’s privy purse. 80,573 

The amount issued by his late Majesty’s command as contributions to 

charities. 17,048 

The expense of furniture purchased f*r Windsor Castle. 10,000 

The expense incurred on account of the visit of tkeUueen of Wirtemberg* 16,206 
The expense of filing op the apartments of hiB present Majesty as Duke 

of Clriieuee .._ 9,166 

The amount advanced to the executors of H. R. II. the Duke of York . .* 0,440 


32G,05(F 


Of the foregoing Amount, there was applied.— 

To Pi ivy Purse.£ 80,573 

T«i Charities . 17,048 

Services conducted by the Lord Chamberlain. 110,024 

«■ Lord Steward. 40.950 

Master of the Horse. 14,459 

Ollier, of Works., 22,080 

For tlie Journey to Hanover ... 13,200 

Fxpensrs of Yachts, Pursuivants, &c. connected with the Journeys to 

•Ireland and Hanover. 1,011 

For expenses connected with the Journey «> Ireland, incurred by the 

Irish (internment.... . 7,053 

To tht‘ Executors of H. It. H. the Duke of \ork... 6,110 

£320,055 

Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, ) rvn „ n . vcn „ . 

20.h October, 1830. . J GFO ’ R ‘ D S()N ‘ 


No. V. 

. ROYAL FAMILY. 

• i 

Return of all Sums of Money paid from the consolidated Fund to the 
several Branches of the Royal Family, exclusive of the Civil List.— 
Pari, Paper, No. 186, Sess. 1831. 

Pension. Granted. 

Duchess of Kent . 0,000.. 58 Geo. HI. 

Princess Victoria for education... 0,000.. 0 Geo^. IV. * 


• By an act of the Sessionofl 831 an additional annuity of £10,000 is gi toiled 
to the Duchess of Kent; £1000 thereof to be paid during tile lite of her royal 
highness, and £0000 during the life of the Princess Victoria. 

The. provision for the queen, by 1 and.2 Will. IV., c. 11, in case she survives 
the king, is an annuity of £100,000; also Marlborough Hqpsc and the ranger- 
ship of Bushy Park. • 
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Duke of Cumberland 


CIVIL LIST ACCOUNTS. 


Ditto. 

Prince George for education.* ■ 

Duke of Sussex . 

Ditto... 

Duke of Cambridge .* • 

Ditto ...... 

Ditto .. 

.Puke of Gloucester..... 

Duchess,of Gloucester . 

Ditto ... 

Princess Elizabeth of Hesse Hombourg .... 

Ditto. 

Princess Augusta . 

Ditto...* 

Princess^Sophia. 

Ditto. 

Prince Leopold .... 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester ....!. 

• • 


,.. 6 , 000 . 

t. 15,000.' 
.. 6 , 000 . 
., 6 , 000 .. 

. 15,000.. 
. 6 , 000 .. 

. 15,000 f. 
.. 6 , 000 .. 
. 14,000.. 
. 0 , 000 .. 
. 4,000.. 
. 9,000.. 
. 4,000.. 
. 9,000.. 
. 4.0b0.. 
. 9,000.. 
. 4,009.. 
. 50,000.. 
. 7,000.. 


f46 Geo. III. 
2 47 Geo. Ill. 
t 18 Geo. III. 
• l 1 Geo. IV. 

. 6 Geo. IV. 

( 46 Geo. III. 

’ f 47 Geo. III. 

J 18 Geo. III. 

I Geo. IV. 
t 46 Geo. III. 

1 J 47 Geo. III. 

118 Geo. III. 

I 1 Geo. IV. 

1 Geo. IV. 

1 46 Geo. III. 

| 47 Geo. III. 

52 Geo. III. 

( 50 Geo. 111. 

I 1 Geo. IV. 
52 Geo. 1H, 

! 50 Geo. III. 

1 Geo. IV. 
62 Geo. 111. 
f 56 Geo. III. 
X 1 Geo. IV. 

52 Geo. III. 
f 50 Geo. Ill- 
i 1 Geo. IV. 

56 Geo. 111.■ 

S 46 Geo. 111. 
t 47 Geo. III. 


Total .36210,000 


No. VI. , 

WINDSOR CASTLi:* AND BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Windsor Castle. 


Expenditure for the buying, which has already 

received the sanction of parliament.£591,000 0 

Additional sum which has been sanctioned for 
additional work^by fne report of the select 

committee in 1830, is . 177,000 0 

For the building-771,000 0 0 


* In case of the demise of any of the four princesses, or upon the marriage of 
anys*>ui md them, on the payment of a marriage portion of £40,000, the interest 
of such princess so dying or being married shall cease, and the annuity of 
£36^000 shall accrue and remain in the three other princesses ; but none of the 
above jjrincesses can receive more than £12,000 each, under the provisions of 
the Act 52 Geo III. c. 57,1.2. 

Thg Duchess of Gloucester and the Princess of Hesse Hombourg receive, in 
addition to their annuities out of the consolidated fund, a pension of £1000 
each out of the 4} per cent. Leeward Island duties.—Puri. Paper, No. 284, 
Seas. 1831. 

f Prince Leopold resigned his pension in July, on accepting the crown of 
Belgium; stipulating for annuities for his servants, and the keeping up of 
Claremont House. 
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Amount already granted for furniture, is ....£207,000 0 0 

Further amount required . 13,070 » £ 

, For furniture .. - 

The amount which has bt&n already granted 
for the purchase of lasid and housqs, is.... . 


Total sum required........ 1,081,170 0 2 

The amount already granted being. 891,.500 0 0 


280,670 9 2 
33,500 0 0 


There is still required.,. 

On account of which it is proposed to grant 
in 1831. for the building as recommended by 

the select committee of 1830 ....?.. 

To pay the charge already incurred for furni¬ 
ture beyond the grant. 

For furniture required for new rooms ........ 


190,670 9 2 


50,000 0 0 

3,670 9 2 

10,000 0 0 * 

--- G3,0J9 9 2 


Leaving to be granted in future years, according " ~ 

Ip the report ol the select committee of 1830 .. 127,000 0 0 


, Buckingham Palace. 

The amount require^ towards defraying the 
rliaige inclined of debt for work done and 
loatrarts made prior to tile appointment of 


the select committee in 1831, is.. 100,(Too 0 0 

\l mdsoi Castle, as above. ... 63,670 9 2 


To be granted in 1831 


163,070 9 2 


Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 
27lb September, 1831. 


! 


• • 

Parliamentary Paper, No. 271. 


, No. VI r. 

■AM'irsT P i yM r .nts heretofore charged on the Civil List of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, but now payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund: with Notes on the Origin of some of these^Annuities. * 


The Clcik of the Hanaper (expenses). 2,000 0 0 

The Chief Justice in F.yre, 8orth of.Trent.. 2,110 10 6 

The Chief Justice in Eyre, South of Trent. 2,155 16 10 

The Chief J ustices in Eyre are to be abolished on the ex- •• 

piration of existing interests. 

Muster of the Hawks. 1,372A5» 0 

1/ • . 1_ TT 1_ -T .11_ It i i 1 i t .il 2 t • .< J 


King James II. by Letters Patent, dated 5th July, in the 
third year of his reign, granted to Charles Duke of St. 
Alban’s, and the heirs male of his body, the offices of master 
and keeper ol the Hawks of his said Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, after the decease of Thomas Fetter and 
William Chiffinch, who then held those offices, and with 
the same allowances as were enjoyed by them, vis. £30 per 
month of twenty-eight days, and 10s. a day; and, also, £800 
per annum, that is, £50 per annumseach for four Falconers, 
and £600 for the provision and maintenance of Hawks; 
in ull, £1,372 : 10s. 
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Keeper of the Lions in the Tower, including extra allowance for 

the maintenance of the animate . 

The King having presented the Tower Menagerie to /he 
Zoological Society, the public, in future, will be saved the 
salary of the keeper; also the change for extra allowance 
to the anilhals. 

Knight Harbiuger (to cease on expiration of the existing interest) 
Keeper of the Tenuis Courts (to cease on expiration of existing* 

interest)..... 

Keeper of Records,. Tower, including Ci^-ks. 

Keeper*of Records, Court of Exchequer ...!. 

Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriff's of London, for Imposts on Wine 
University of Oxford; viz. • 


For d Preacher.perpetuity 

Professor of Divinity.ditto... 

— Law.ditto... 

Physic.....ditto... 

— History .ditto... 

— Botany.ditto... 


University of Cambridge; viz. 

On a perpetuity..... 

For a Preacher... 

Prolessor of Divinity....... 

— Law...... 

— Physic.. 

— History .. 

—■ Botany. 

Emanuel College, Cambridge, perpetuity ... 

These university endowments are royal grants, the earliest 
instituted by Margaret, couqtess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII. The professorships of history were established 
fiy George I. and the professorships of botany by George 


Dean and Chapter of Lichfield, perpetuity. 

Vicar of l.ichheld.... 

Master of the Temple.....'. 

Reader at Hampton Court Chap'cl... 

Fellows of Eaton, perpetuity.'...... 

Dean and Chapter of Westminster, for French Ministers, Savoy 

Ministers, Isle of Mat?. 

, Charles II. by Letters Patent, in the 27th year of his 
reign, gran^d*<ut annuity of £100, to be paid for ever, to 
the poor Ministers of the Isle of Man, out of the Heredi¬ 
tary Excise. , 

Bishop ot Chester, for four Preachers....'. 

t Queen Elizabeth established four Preachers in the county 
of Lancaster, to be nominated by the Bishup of Chester for 
^thc time being. Letters of Privy Seal have been issued 
hr the commencement of each reign ever since for the 
payment of £200 per annum to the Bishop of Chester, for 
the use of these Preachers. 

Vicar of the Tower...perpetuity. 

Minister of St. Botolph, Aldgatc.ditto . 

Churchwardens of St. .lohn the Baptist, tor the Poor, perpetuity 

Ditto........St. Michael, Cornhill..ditto..ditto.. 

Ditto.St. Magnus ..ditto.ditto.. 

Schoolmaster of Southwell, perpetuity .. 

Corporation of Dartmouth....ditto .... 

The first grant to this Corporation was dated A.D. 1481; 


£ >. 
435 Hi 


140 13 5 

89 1 3 
1,236 5 4 
851 7 0 
95 16 6 

8 10 0 
11 13 8 
37 5 0 
37 1 0 

379 10 0 
189 4 0 

8 10 r 0 
8 10 0 
11 13 *8 
37 1 0 

37 1 0 
379 1 0 0 
189 4 0 
14 16 10 


o ft 0 
9 17 3 

26 3 7 

38 1 0 

39 3 8 
42 9 0 
93 19 0 


187 14 0 


4 14 
ft 9 0 
6 4 3 
10 10 3 
19 1 6 
8 6 6 
37 1 0 
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Ancient charges oji civil list. 


it was for the building of a strong Tower, and for the fur¬ 
nishing und keeping in repair a chain to secure the 
•. harbour. , 

Mayor of Macclesfield.....'... 

Macclesfield is a Chapelry ip the large Parish of Prest- 
bury. The Chapel was built by Edward I. and eudoWdd 
by Edward VI. witb£56: 6: 8 per annum for ever. James 
1. in consideration of the smallness of the stipend, added 
1*50 per annum during pleasure. The grant has been 
renewed at the commcncemeitf of each reign, by letter 
pate.nt, directing £30 yearly to be paid to the Mayor for 
u “ preacher to instruct the people of the town of Maccles¬ 
field and tlie* neighbouring villages in (lie true knowledge 
of God according to the doctrine of the Church of En¬ 
gland.” 

Corporation of Lyme Regis. 

• Ditto..for repairing the Pier .. 

Corporation of Berwick, for repairing a bridge over the Tweed.. 

Christ’s Hospital.... 

Coljfge of St. David’s.. 

Representative of Sir John Hynde Cotton, perpetuity. 

Heirs of Colonel Eairfax .'.ditto. 

* A grant of Charles II. dated in 1060, and originally 
charged on the^Custom Duties of Hull. 

Heirs of Nicholas Yates, perpetuity .... 

A grant of James IP. to Nicholas Yates and his heirs, 
in consideration of Francis Yates and Margaret his wife, 
having been particularly instrumental in the preservation 
of King Charles II. from the hands of the Rebels after 
the battle of Worcester, and not bavin:; received any marks 
of favour, by reason that the said Francis died soon after 
the Restoration, leaving his sou Nicholas an infant. 


35 1 0 


95 19 lb 
9i*19 0 
05 19 0 
360 4 8 
400 0 0 
3 19 11 
71 9 0 


79 11 C 


tuifill CIVIL 1,1 nr. 

Clerk of the Crown and Hanapcr....... 

Deputy... ...ditto .... 

Constable of the Fort of Hillsborough(hereditmy)* .. 

blunter of the Riding House... 

Physician to the .Slate. 

Surgeon to the Stale..... 

Muster and Composer of Music.... 

Deputy.ditto .... 

Attendant on Balls... 

Kettle Drummer ... 

Serjeant Trumpeter. 


5 Trumpeters...at £17 : 7 each. 

7 Violins...at 17 : 7 each . 

2 Tenors.at 17 : 7 each. 

2 Hautboys...at 17:7 each .....*. 

■2 French Homs.....nt 17 : 7 each. 

4 Base Viols ....at 17 : 7 each . 

Dulcimer . 


886 12 4 
06 4 0 
216 3 4 
200 aO 0 
325 2 4 
325 2 4 
88 1 0 
88 1 0 
91 16, 4 
61 16 4 
61J9..4 
86 15 0 
121 9 ,0 
34 14 0 
34 14 0 
34 14 0 
69 b* 0 
8 9 8 


* All charges on the Irish Civil List which follow this, expire on the cessation 
of evisliiig interests. " 
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Usher to Council Chamber... 

House and Wardrobe Keeper, Dublin Castle.. ■ 

Assistant.ditto.* f. 

Housekeeper of the Phoenix Lodge . 

Inspector and Director of the Gardens, ditto. 

The Chief Chamberlain.■ 

Chief Serjeant at Arms ... 

Second ditto. . . 

Clerk of the Council . 

Compiler of Dublin Gazette .t... 

Joint Solicitor in Great Britain. 

Keeper of Records, Birmingham Tower . . t .«... 

Keeper of State Papers.... 

Constable of the Castle of Dublin, including Lodgings .., 

> Constable of the Castle Of Limerick.. 

' Constable of the Castle of Castlemain. 

CliaiflWm of Committees, late House of Lords. 

3 Messengers, late House of Lords, at £05 : 4 : 8 each .. 

3 Doorkeepers....ditto. 65:13 each .. 

Housemaid... 

2 late Masters In Chancery, at £90 : 4 each .. 

Seneschal of his Majesty’s Manors ... 

Customer of Wexford... 

Customer of Waterford.... a. 

Searcher of ditto.. 

Customer of Youghall and Dungarvan.. 

Comptroller of Cork... 

Comptroller of Kinsale .... 

Customer of Killybegs. 

Comptroller of ditto.... 

Customer of Galway .. 

Customer of Drogheda, Dundalk, and Carlingford. 

Searcher of Dmidalk and Carlingford.. 

Searcher of Carrickfcrgus. 

Searcher of Strangford and Donaghadee... 

. Commissioner of the Board of, W orks.... 


One other.. ....dittos 

One other.ditto 


260 10 4 
535 10 0 
132 hi’ 4 
39 8 8 
39 8 8 
47 0 0 
92 6 4 
354 17 8 
1,249 18 4 
270 18 8 
301 7 0 
461 11 0 
401 11 0 
101 11 0 
330 18 8 
181 12 4 
1,332 5 *8 
195 14 0 
190 19 0 
6 F. 4 
192 8 0 
276 18, 8 
9 1 8 
13 17 0 
6 3 4 
381 11 0 
401 11 0 

92 0 4 
92 0 1 
92 0 1 

12 0 1 
370 3 1 

4 12 4 
0 3 1 

929 4 8 

553 17 0 

309 4 8 
3C9 1 8 


SCOTCH Civil, LIST. 


His Majesty’s Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 

Church of Scotland. 

Tflo Hereditary Usher of the White Rod.... 

Ten Chaplains.at £50 each... 

SfWPwmpeters ..at 16 : 10 : 4 each . 

Limner ..... 

Hereditary Keeper of the Palace of Holyrood House. 

Undgr Keeper of ditto.... 

The Porter of the said Palace .. 

Unfier Falconer..... 

First Physician.... 

Second Physician. 

Apothecary. 

Clock-maker.....'.... 

Master of the Wardrobe .. v .. 

First Underkeeper of ditto.'...... 


1,950 o o 
212 15 0 

500 0 0 
100 18 0 
270 10 0 
45 10 0 
50 0 0 
37 15 6 
50 0 0 
97 0 0 
50 0 0 
40 0 0 
10 13 1 
53 0 0 
37 10 0 
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Second Underkeeper of Wardrobe. 20 0 0 

nqputy Keeper of Kegalia .. 300 0 0 

Clcfk of the Stofts.. 30 0 o 

Historiographer... 184 o o 

Secretary to the Order of the Thistle ..... 270 10 o 

Dean of the Order of the Thistle... 50 0 0 

Usher to the Order of the Thistle... 27 0 0 

The Principal Masters and Professors of the University of St. 

Andrew’s ... 1,010 0 0 

The Principal and. Professors of tfie MarischaU College in , 

Aberdeen .. 1,397 0 0 

The University of Glasgow, Isr their Professors . 1,300 0 0 

The Univorsity of Edinburgh, for the Professors and for the , 

Jintanic Garden and Museum. 1,819 3 0 

The Procurator for the Church, for defraying the charges of Church 

, affairs in Scotland, with the salaries of the Officers . 1,100 0*' IT 

Charities and bounties to such indigent and necessitous persons as 
shall be approved of by the Barons of Exchequer in Scot¬ 
land, and to be distributed amongst them quarterly; including 

£420 as salary to the Almoner and Deputies. 2,250 0 0 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 1,950 0 0 

John James Edmonsfone, Esq. retired allowance as late Sheriff 

Depute of the Shire of Bute. 138 5 0 

King’s Plate, to be r*n for at Edinburgh . 100 0 0 

Dilto ltoyal Company of Archers, or Body Guard .. 20 0 0 

Ditto Caledonian Hunt . 190 0 0 

For the Cierks of the Auditor, until the office shall he regulated 
on the cessation of the existing interest ... 230 0 0 

Vt hileliall, Treasury Chuniheis, ) • 

30th March, 1831. t 






















PRIVY COUNCIL, DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS, 


AND 

CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A biuef nofirc of these subjects will appropriately follow our pm-ru¬ 
ing exposition of the hereditary roromics and civil-list The number 
of members of the Privy Council is indefinite, arid at the pleasure of 
the king; the privy counsellors of William IV. amount to 192, com¬ 
prising the royal dukes, the archbishops, the ministers, the chief officers 
in the royal household, the heads of the law-courts, and all the principal 
nobles and commoners who hold, or have held, the more important situa¬ 
tions in the civil, military, anti diplomatic service of the government. 
They sit during life, or the life of the king who nominates them, sub¬ 
ject to removal} at his majesty’s discretion. They are bound b\\ oath to 
advise the king, without partiality, affection, and dread ; to keep lus 
i council secret, to avoid corruption, and to*assist in the execution of what, 
is there resolved. To assault, wound, or t atteinpt to kill a privy coun¬ 
sellor, in the execution of his office, is felony. 

Although the ostensible duties of the council are, to advise the king- 
in 5 flairs of state, yet this duty is seldom discharged; and a privy 
counsellor, as qjisil, is as little the adviser of the sovereign as a peer 
of the realm, who is denominated the hereditary adviser of the Crown. 
The really efficient and responsible advisers Of the king are the ministers, 
especially that portion,of them constituting the cabinet. No privy 
counsellor attends in council, unless expressly sunjjnpncd for the occa¬ 
sion and summonses arc never sent except to those counsellors who, as 
members of the administration, are in the immediate confidence of his 
majesty. The privy council, then, is an institution of state, without 
salaries and without duties; and, as such, would require no notice in 
this publication. Authors who amuse themselves and their readers in 
describing that “ shadow of a shade," the' English constitution, make 
a great parade of the grave functions and high privileges of “ his ma¬ 
jesty’s most honourable privy councilbut practice is as widely dif¬ 
ferent from theory, in respect of fhis, as in respect of the representative 
branch of (he government. 
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Alteon oh tlie privy council ex officio is little more than a nonentity, 
yet, from extrinsic circumstances, it is a body of great interest, and 
some account of it is strictly relevant to our purpose. Nearly the whole 
of* the privy counsellors^lo uow, or have hold important offices in th» 
state; and, in consequence of these offices, have contrived to concen¬ 
trate, in their own persons, a miscellany of pensions, salaries, sinecures 
and grants, which is almost incredible. The mass of taxes consumer 
by George III. and IV. having been set forth, we may, as an appro¬ 
priate sequel, set forth the mass of taxes annually consumed by thost 
“ graye and reverend seignors,”’who were fortunate enough to enjoj 
the greatest shar| of the &vour and confidence of those monarchs. 

Our task will *>e much abbreviated by the exposition, in the session 
of 1830, of the present first lord of the admiralty. In a committee of 
supply on the 14th of May, Sir James Graham moved “ for a retur^ 
ef all salaries, profits, pay, fees, and emoluments, whether pwifor 
military, from the 5th of January, 1829, to the 5th of January, 1830, 
held and -enjoyed by each of liis Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
< -ohncil, specifying, with each name, the total amount received by each 
individual, and distinguishing the various sources from which the same 
is derived.” After urging a variety of cogent arguments in support of 
the propriety and utility of his motion, Sir James made the following- 
extraordinary statement, founded on documents in his possession, and 
which statement was not contradicted. • 

“ He had divided the Privy Counsellors into classes, excepting from each 
tlie Royal Family, because they, having a certain income under the assignment 
of Acts of Parliament, there was nothing mysterious about them; and, in many 
eases, these assignments had been made under the sanction of bills, which had 
themselves undergone discussion in the House. He, therefor?, excluded them 
allogethor from his calculations upon this occasion. Tha total number of Privy 
Counsellors was Hit), of whom *113 received public money. The whole sum 
distributed annually amongst tjiese 113 wasy£650,164, and the average pro¬ 
portion of that sum paid to each yearly was £5,753. Of this total of £650,164, 
£66,103 were for sinecures, £142,411 for active servrees, and £121,639 for 
pensions, making together the total which he had staled. Of the 113 J*rivy 
Counsellors who were thus receivers of the public money, thirty were pluralists, 
or persons holding more offices than one, whether as sinecurists or civil and mili¬ 
tary officers. The amount received by the pluralists was £221,133 annually 
amongst them all, or £7,331, upon an average, to each annually. The number 
of Privy Counsellors who enjoyed full or half-pay, or were pens'oned as diplo¬ 
matists, was twenty-nine, aud the gross amount of their income from the public 
purse was £126,175, or, upon an average, a yearly income to each individual of 
£4,347 a year. The whole number of Privy Counsellors who were member^ of 
both Houses of Parliament was sixty-nine, and of those forty-seven were Peers, 
whose gross income from, Ike public purse tens £378,846, or, upon an average to 
each, £8,060 a year. The femaining twenty-two were of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the gross amount of their receipts was £00,849, or, upon an average 
te each individual,£4,12ifa year. It appeared then that there were 113 Privy 
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Counsellors receiving the public money, of whom sixty-nine were members of 
either house of Parliament. He had already stated that sixty-nine were in the 
receipt of pnblic money by way of salary; the total number of Privy Counsellors 
in the House of Commons was thirty-one, and of thsye twenty-two were charged 
upon the public purse. In this analysis {here might be some inaccuracy; but 
if its accuracy Were denied, his answer, short and conclusive, was—grant this 
motion, and prove the error to the public satisfaction.” 

The motion was not granted ; in lieu of it the then chancellor of the 
Exchequer substituted and carried a motion, of his own, for a return 
of salaries and emoluments above £2f>0, held by all ] ersons in the civil 
departments of the United Kingdom. f The honourable member had 
moved for the return of the public emoluments of 16 i)'individuals, and 
Mr. Goulbum overwhelmed him with a return of 2000. It was serving 
fcini, as Sir James remarked, when he called for a glass of wine, with 
a glaSrsfif wine diluted with a bottle of water. 

In fact, it was a complete avoidance of the object sought by the mem¬ 
ber for Cumberland. Mr. Goulbum said it would be invidious to pro¬ 
duce a return of the emoluments of the Privy Council alone. What! 
more invidious than to move for and obtain, as wastho case in 1806 ,/>f 
a return of the pensions and emoluments of the royal Dukes ! Or more 
invidious than to seek and obtain, as was the case id 1822 , a return of 
the pensions and emoluments of the honourable members themselves ! 
George TV. had often submitted to such invidious proceedings—his in¬ 
come and expenditure too—the amount of his tailors' bills—his up¬ 
holstery bills—the outgoings in his household—even down to tlic 
consumption of pickles .and potatoes—had all been sifted and over¬ 
hauled, oftener than once, and no one thought it invidious. Receiving 
annually a great mass of pnblic money, which imposed a heavy burthen 
on the people, they .had a right to look into his majesty’s affairs, just 
in the same way as they had a right to *!ook into the affairs of these 
privy counsellors. But the* chancellor of the Exchequer wished to 
sereen the most honourables, by mixing them up with the clerks, and 
tidewaiters, and other subalterns, who serve not so much for present 
pay,.us the hope.of obtaining higher and more lucrative appointments. 

It was a dextroq^ diversion of the enemy’s attack, worthy of the sublime 
genius who framed the Irish Tithe Composition Act. Precisely the 
same manoeuvre is resorted to by the apologists of the ecclesiastical 
establishment to conceal the enormous revenues of the clergy. They 
have a great repugnance to giving separate statements of the incomes 
of .the bishops, the dignitaries, and aristocratic pluralists; they like to 
see them all lumped together, those’ with high connexion and in¬ 
fluence, and those with none,—and then, after exaggerating their num¬ 
bers t«vo-fold, they call upon you to look and sympathize at the miser¬ 
able pittance allotted to the sons of Mother Church ! But this will 
notflo. It is not the average hut the disproportion that shocks public 
feeling. A friendless incumbent 1 or poor clerk cannot make liis miser¬ 
able stipend go a jot farther in the purchase of the necessaries of life, 
because there is some court bishop or court judge with ten or twenty 
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thousand a year. What the community revolts at is the total burthen 
jmposed by tho whole number of spiritual and lay placemen, chiefly by 
the exorbitant emoluments of a few favoured individuals. • 

The first lord of the admiralty never published a list of the cormo¬ 
rants of the Privy Council, many of whom still continue members of that 
august body, in the full enjoyment of their ‘ blushing honoursbut, as 
they have ceased to exercise the same influence on national affairs since 
the accession of the Whig ministry, it is unnecessary to notice them here 
individually, and we shall content purselves with recording their names 
in our Place ofid Pension List. 

AMBASSADORS AND DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS, 

e. 

Thoro is, we will venture to affirm, no branch of our mq^wmnous 
civil services which required to be more keenly investigated,'and more 
unsparingly cut down than our foreign embassies. The Whigs have 
faired off a little of the exuberance of these dazzling employments; 
^ bnt. their reductions ought to have been carried still lower. The embassy 
to the court of France is still continued at £11,400 ayear, independently 
of a splendid Ijduso to live in, bought with the public money; that to 
Itussia as much, with.£1000 a year additional for house rent; to 
Austria, £11,050; to Turkey, £7,050; to Spain, £7,358; and the 
ministers to the new states of America havo £4,000 a year and upwards: 

1 and those exclusive of allowances for outfits, for presents, for the charge 
of journeys to and fro, for postage, lbr mourning-dresses, for birth-day 
fetes, for illuminations, or any other casual outgoing. No other country 
neikys such extravagant allowances to her ministers. Few native 
noblemen of any of the courts hero enumerated are able to vie, in 
household expense, with ujen possessing such princely incomes; and it 
cannot be politic in England to place l*r representatives in a point? of 
view so invidious towards ’the- commuufties among which they sojourn. 
In fact, it is said that hints have, at various tjmes, been transmitted 
to the government of this country upon the annoyance which is often 
felt abroad at the unequalled revenues allowed by m G reat BritaiA to her 
diplomatists at foreign courts, for the support of what she calls her 
di'lintj/. Now, the hot kiud.of national dignity is that which renders 
justice, and demands it—that which is upheld by the .urbanity and 
knowledge of the public officers who represent their nation adiongst 
foreigners; and, after the common decencies of respectable life,have 
been furnished* little if any thing is gained, by more extravagance 
and ostentation, to the interests or dignity of a groat people. America 
allows her envoys and plenipotentiaries about £2000, and secretaries of 
legation £321 per annum; and her dignity and interests are adequately 
sustained and represented. >» 

Nothing, indeed, can he plainer than if men of a high order of 
talents, but of private station in society, were to bo selected for foreign 
missions, two good effects would follow. The national business would 
ho incomparably better done, mud the extravagance of the diplomatic 
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service might be corrected without a murmur'. It is far otherwise when 
men of noble birth But meau capacity, make love to disappointment, 
and are chosen: that is the secret of our vast expenditure hi diplomacy. 
The borough system has been at the bettoni of this abuse, as of every 
other; and if the puppets of that system did not always succeed in 
shutting the doors of Parliament against popular representatives, it is 
certain that they kept the representation of the sovereign elsewhere very 
snugly and comfortably to themselves. , 

In tile whole range of the public service, nothingtmocords so well 
with the taste and acquirements of thq aristocracy a fit his vice-regal 
mimicry, and ostentation. The chief qualifications of au ambassador 
are that he should be able to bow gracefully, be six feet high, of portly 
presence, and keep a good tabic for the entertainmefit of absentee 
lords atld,ladies; as to real business, it is done by the secretaries: and 
if any thing extra occurs, there is.a special mission for the purpose. 
Some of the most famous jobs in the history of corruption have hern 
got up under the pretext of an embassy. Witness the mission of the 
late Mr. Canning- to Lisbon. It is well known that the son of this,, 
gentleman was in a declining state of health, and required a milder 
atmosphere; when the father was sent ambassador to Lisbon, where there 
was actually no court, at an expense to the country of eighteen 
thousand pounds. Again, in 18*21, when a negotiation was on foot to 
bring the Grenvilles into the administration, one of the stipulations 
was, that a member of the family, Mr. Henry Wynn, should he sent ’ 
on a mission to Switzerland, with a salary of £4,000, and this large 
allowance wns justified on the pretext iliat it was necessary to enable 
the minister to maintain a liberal hospitality towards his countrymen 
abroad. And sure enough the hospitable disposition of this young gen- 
tlepian was soon called into exercise, for ho had scarcely arrived at 
his destination before his brofyer, Sir Wat,kin Williams Wvnn, Lady 
Harriet-Williams Wynn, and eight more Wynns repaired to Berne, to 
share the hospitalities «f the generous youth, provided out of the taxes 
of the people of England ! 

But oven those jnhti are nothing to those perpetrated in the la iter days 
of Toryism, under the pretext of missions to South America, and to the 
particulars of which we shall introduce the readfcr from a parliamentary 
pnper^ No. 818, of the session of 1830. 

As a sample of the enormous charge of tliosfe diplomatic missions, 
we shall first cite the Mexican embassy. In the year 1825, Mr. Morier 
received, for five months’ service ns Mexican commissioner, £3,055 
salary, and £1,670 expenses. In the next year, the same gentleman 
received; for three months’ service, £3,504; making a total of £8,017 
for ei^ht months in two years. This, one would think, qtii'.e enough 
for the cost of pne mission, but it was not so:* Mr. Ward, the second 
commissioner, received a much larger remuneration for the same ser¬ 
vices, in the same year, in the samq place. In 1825, this gentleman 
received £10,920; in 1826, £5,598; in 1827, £2,523, exclusive of 
£825 passage-money, making, with otlfer items, a charge of not less 
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than £19,808 for twenty-five mouths’ services of Mr. Ward alone. But 
even this did not include the entire cost- there was a secretary attached 
to the mission.* This gentleman was a Mr. Thompson, who charged 
£100 pci* month salary for his services, mid actually, in addition, asked 
for compensation—for what? Why, for liis salary as‘clerk in the 
Audit Office while ho was absent on other duties. The same modest 
officer also charged £] ,007 for the cost of a trip to Guatemala, which 
he fancied to take. This made an entire charge, of £31,857 in two 
years for one mission to Mexico. * 

One object ofjfivlr. Ward’s mission, according to the explanation of 
Mr. Goulbum, was to ascertain what the expense of these South 
American embassies might be; and it must be allowed that Mr. Ward 
went the right way to work to make them very comfortable appoint*. 
liTcnts for his successors, by not fixing the standard at too meagfe a 
scale; and if the gentlemen who succeed him can only get up a book 
beside, as their predecessor lias done, they will be very productive ex-, 
cartoons indeed. 

yiie next mission deserving attention is that to Columbia. Our envoy 
them was a Mr. Cockburn, who, in 1 825, received an outfit of £3,000. 
In 1826, he went t<f South America, landed at the Curaceas, anil never 
advanced to Bogota: he uemained three weeks at the bouse of the 
consul, and then returned. For this excursion, ho received a* year’s 
salary, £ 0,000 ; allowance for house rent, £000 ; expenoe of conveying 
liJhi out, £450. Next year he started again for Bogota, never reached 
his destination, returned to Loudon after an absence of seven months, 
to announce his own movements instead of transmitting despatches in 
the usual way, charging £3,370 for this trip. lie time crossed the 
Atlantic twice, at the public expense, without ever, penetrating to the 
capital to which lie was offici.vlly appointed; he was the first year three 
weeks in America, and tile second nine ujeeks; nud for his services 
altogether lie received £13,00?). It might nc thought after this we had 
done with this gentleman, hut something- remain^—lie applied for 
farther remuneration, and actually received £1,664 to “ complete,liis 
allowanceand then this highly efficient envoy extraordinary rested 
from Ins labours on a pension of £1,700 a year. 

Next we come to Mr. Chad, who was recalled from Dre-den, to pro¬ 
ceed forthwith to Bogota. Ho got £1,000 for an outfit in the year 
1828, together with £1,374; and in 1821), £2,002, although he never 
left London. Mr. Turner got, in 1829, £2,500 for this same mission, 
besides a large sum for house-rent, he never having been in Columbia 
at all; and £528 for his voyage out. In this manner Mr. Cockburn 
received £15,000 for going out, but never entering the capital; »Mr. 

• Chad got £5,002 for preparing to go out., but never going at all; and 
Mr. Turner, £4,955 for undertaking the voyage: whether this list 
gentleman has arrived at his destination, or absconded, or deviated into 
a more pleasant tour through Switzerland or Italy, does not appeal-. So 
much for the Columbian mission. 

Next let us advert to the mission to Buenos Ayres. The first on the 
roll is Lord Ponsonhy, who received an outfit of £2,500, salary £5,000, 
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and an allowance for house-rent £500. These allowances are a little 
extravagant, but his lordship, unlike the Chads and the Cockbiyns, 
did arrive at his post. We cannot say tbc same of his successor, 
Mr. Henry Fox, the near relation ef a well-known duchy sinecurist 
Mr. Fox received an outfit of £1,300 for Buenos Ayres, in 1828, 
at the time he was in Italy, in the receipt of a salary; pnd, in 1829, 
an advance of £1,000, though it did not appear, when-the return 
was made, he had yet taken a stpp towards his American journey. 
Thert; is similar profusion in the-missions to Brazil stad Panama, but the 
instances we have cited are sufficient specimens of tlillavish proceedings 
in this branch of the foreign department. It is to bo hoped our Whig 
ministers, who showed up these doings with great gusto ivhile out of 
afecc, will not follow the profuse oxample of their predecessors in 
officfe., 


CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 

These form minor diplomatic appointments, ostensibly establishl-d to 
watch over the interests of commerce, assist and facilitate the trans¬ 
actions of merchants in foreign parts. The duties being light, and the 
remuneration considerable, they form a favourite branch of ministerial 
patronage, and situations therein are mostly obtained by individuals 
connected with the aristocracy or possessing parliamentary influence. 
At present the chief objections to the consular establishments are their 
superfluous number -*• the. expenses they entail on the country in extra¬ 
vagant salaries, pensions, and superannuations—and the unfitness of 
man$ persons forced inlo the situation from the operation of the influ¬ 
ence to which we have adverted. In the United States of America, for 
example, we have eight consuls, besides cousuls-gcneral, enjoying 
salaries of £800 a-ycar. Both in Anjerica and Europe the office 
' of consul-general is unnecessary; at all events such a functionary 
might be dispensed with, vXiere we had ‘a regular ambassador and his 
staif at an enormous ebargo. Where, for instance, can be tlio utility or 
necessity of having a consul-general in Paris? We have an ambassa- 
dor*tliere, with^a^salary of £10,000 a-year, a secretary of the embassy, 
and many other individuals attached to the legation in that city; and 
amongst them, no doubt, a fit individual might easily be found to do the 
duty at a salary of £500 per annum, for discharging which the present 
cftnsul-gcneral receives £1200. At Naples we have a consul-general, 
xjiith £1200 a-year, when the whole tnide of the kingdom, with all the 
ports in the world, does not exceed £1,000,000 per annum. But then 
the climate of Naples is. salubrious, and it is sometimes convenient to 
havg a sinecure retreat there for an indolent official or .satiated epicure 
of the “ higher orders ” The consul-general at Washington has a 
salary of £1(500 a-ycar. This appears wholly indefensible. In dear 
countries there is some necessity for high salaries to meet flic increased 
expenditure; but in cheap countries like America there can he no pre¬ 
text for an exorbitant allowance.' £1(500 a-year is equal to the salary of 
the chief justice of the United States, and this amount is paid (o a 
consul-general—an officer who, in fact, lias nothing to do. 
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A change of questionable utility was introduced in 1825, in the mode 
of remunerating consuls; in lieu of payment by fees, fixed salaries 
wdre substituted: but, ijnder some pretext or other, fees still qontinue to 
bo exacted, and the charges altogether imposed by these functionaries 
on commerce are very considerable. The money paid t6 the consuls of 
Columbia alone amounts to a charge of four per cent, on the traffic car¬ 
ried on between the two countries. The whole amount of our exports 
and imports to South America is about eleven millions; and our consular 
and diplomatic establishments in these states cost £60,521, the* former 
£27,241 and the latter £33,100. In the trade with some states these 
expenses are particularly exorbitant. For instance, the consular and 
diplomatic pcr-centage on our trade with Mexico is £1 : 0 : 7, on that 
with Guatemala £10 ; 17:2; our exports and imports to the former 
•amounting to £731,000, the diplomatic cost to £4,400, and tile* con¬ 
sular expense to £3000; while our trade to Guatemala amounts only 
to £13,813, and the consular expense is £1500. There is no neces¬ 
sity for these charges, which result solely from negligence and abuse in 
fjie foreign department, from extravagant salaries, from the appoint¬ 
ment of consuls to places where none arc required, and from the plural 
appointments of consuls, vice-consuls, and cousuls-general, when a single 
individual would be amply sufficient for the discharge of official duty. 

The little duty these gentlemen discharge may be inferred'from the 
fact that many hold other situations, apparently requiring their entire 
personal attention, while others hold the appointment of consul in 
America or distant parts of Europe, and reside constantly in the 
metropolis. In 1792 the total charge of our diplomatic and consular 
establishments, including pensions, amounted to £113,927; in 1829, 
the same establishments cost £366,000; and the charge of the consular 
department alone was £121,820, being nearly £8,000 more than the 
charge of both establishments just before Alio French revolutionary war. 
We shall conclude the chapter with subjoining a few documents ab¬ 
stracted from parliamentary papers, which will illustrate and authenticate 
our previous exposition, and show the present state of this branchy of the 
national expenditure. 

Sa i,a bibs and Pensions to Ambassadors and Consuls. —Pari. Paper, 
No. 305, Session 1830. 


Year 

Salaries to 
Ambassadors. 

Salaries to 
Consuls. 

Pensions to 
Retired Foreign 
M misters. 

Pensions to 
Consuls. 

Charge for 
Diplomatists 

and Consuls. 

• 

1822 

£144,135 

£30,076 

£52,200 

£1,190 

£304,772 

1823 

139,366 

29,740 

52,503 

1,036 

332,153 

1821 

130,511 

34,001 

53,647 

890 

, 361,>28 

1823 

132,301 

52,625 

55,938 

1,368 

418,637 

1828 

142,584 

49,975 

63,450 

3,270 

459,538 

1827 

132,553 

51,100 

, 62,318 

3,370 

412,159 

1828 

133,163 

60, 26 

66,772 

4,270 

407,117 

1829 

132,119 

49,342 

t 54,719 

4,870 

366,004 

— 

-- 
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-- 
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ARISTOCRACY. 
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Almost imperceptibly to ourselves, we are drawn through the different 
departments of our undertaking in heraldic order: first, we explored ^ 
the (ifturch in all its ramifications; next the revenues-of the Monarch ; ’ 
afterwards the monarch’s chief council, and his yopreseutatives in the 
persons of his ambassadors, envoys extraordinary, and ministers pleni¬ 
potentiary ; and now' we come to the Aristocracy, which, according to 
the established rules of precedency, ought to follow the Clergy and the 
Crown. 

Before entering on the more serious details of our pfesent subject, we 
cannot help pausing a moment, on the threshold, to felicitate ourselves 
and readers on the triumphs already achieved by the progress of know¬ 
ledge. Three centuries are only a step in the history of nations, yet, 
within that" period, how many fictions of feudality and priestcraft have’ 
been dissipated, and which are now only reverted to as sources of amuse¬ 
ment, like the delusions of witchcraft and demonology. Only think of 
the supremacy "of the Clergy, in the fifteenth century, when they 
enjoyed almost impunity for every crime, by exemption from secular 
jurisdiction. It strikingly demonstrates the influence of mind over 
ignorance; for ecclesiastics, V- that era, as, much excelled the laifv in 
mental attainments as in the magnitude of their possessions. Such 
pre-eminence is- cithta lost or fast disappearing: in science and in¬ 
formation they are manifestly behind other classes of the commu¬ 
nity; their moral influence is insignificant; the chief advantages they 
retain are their revenues, and the permanent enjoyment of these not 
being founded on any claim of right or'Social btility, public conviction 
has ^decreed against .them, and the general verdict waits only to be 
carried into execution, 

Among the fictions of Regality the most preposterous was the claim 
of divine right, which has become too common place a drollery even for 
mirth. Still it cannot be forgotten, that, so recently as the last of the 
Stuarts, this dogma had many disciples, and some remains of this 
singular faith are now to be found. An attempt has been made to 
erect a new idol in the pretensions of Legitimacy : hut, in an age of 
discussion, imposture cannot long maintain its ground, and this was 
soon trampled under foot. Previously to the introduction of this idola¬ 
try, the English had shown their contempt for hereditary right by the 
transfer of the crown to the Prince of Orange; the French subsequently 
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by tbc expulsion of Charles X. and the adoption of Philip I.; and the 
non-interference of the European powers in the mighty movement of 
l’tf30 has put' an everlasting seal on this species of secular supersti¬ 
tion. * . 

Lot us next advert to the fictions of the Third Estate : by some acci¬ 
dent the I^nglisli Aristocracy have contrived to retain a greater propor¬ 
tion of their ancient influence and endowments than any other privi¬ 
leged order of the community. , The circumstances to which $}iis may 
be ascribed appear principally the following. First, the English nobility 
had the good sense to give up jn time a portion of their more revolting 
usurpations, bjf which they have been enabled to preserve entire, in a 
more palmy state of enjoyment and for a longer torn, the remainder, 
than any similar class in Europe. Secondly, at an early period of our 
annals they obtained a hold on popular support, bf aiding the,people in 
resisting the encroachments of the clergy and the prerogatives of the 
Crown. Lastly, and latterly, tho more enlightened portion of them 
'have conciliated the favour *of the influential classes by the adoption of 
Ijboral principles, and by impressing them with the belief that a conser¬ 
vative principle identifies the immunities of their ‘order’ with the general 
peace and wclfarP. Some of these sources of respect and power aro 
manifestly losing ground *in popular estimation. For what services the 
Aristocracy have rendered to civil liberty they have been amply remu- 
nciated by the long exercise of the political franchises of the People, 
"by tho receipt of enormous rents, add J>y the absorption of public taxes. 
The assumption of a community of interest .with the People jp partly 
belied by their own legislative acts, in which they obviously consider 
they have an interest different from that of other classed of society. In 
short, the time has arrived, when the power and institutions of the 
privileged orders may lie fitly passed iu review; they have already con¬ 
ceded many immunities, auji it is not improbable the period has arrived 
when they will be called upon to make further'''recessions to tho spirit 
of tho age. 

There was a time, as every body knows, when lords were, petty 
despots on tlieir-domains. They had their dungenn-cSisties, in which they 
could, at their own arbitrary will, torture, imprison, and even execute, 
their follow-creatures. 'They •could, when it suited their sovereign 
pleasure, sally forth on the public highways, and, with impunity, rob 
and maltreat whatever luckless traveller they happened to meet. They 
had even immunities still more revolting to human feeling. One, it 
is true, can hardly bring the mind to believe that such monstrous usages 
as those which gave rise to borough-English and child-wit ever'ex- 
isted; yet that they did is unquestionable, and the memorials tff these 
customs, subsisting in the borough of Stafford, in the county of Fpsex, 
ami other parts of the kihgdom, place the facts beyond dispute. By the 
lormer usage the lord claimed the trifling perquisite, on the occasion 
of a marriage on his estate, of sleeping the first night with the bride; 
and the latter designates a penalty which a woman had to pay who had 
suffered herself to be begotten with child without the lord’s permission. 
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Thank heaven our seigneurs have abated something of their ancient 
privileges; still the bare knowledge that such usages once existed—that 
they are associated with the name —is sufficient Ao make the mere titles 
of lord, baron, and duke, an offence—»an insult to human reason—an 
abomination—which modern and civilized Europe ought no longer to 
tolerate. 

Having adverted to a few of the ancient impostures and usurpations, 
chiefly to show to what a depth of degradation human nature may be 
reduced, we shall proceed to illustrate the immunities*, and advantages 
enjoyed by the Aristocracy, and which,they have been enabled to ar¬ 
rogate and maintain by a monopoly of political power. * It is a subject 
of vast importance, and one, we believe, when fairly placed before our 
countrymen, about which there will hardly exist diversity of opinion. 

In contemplating ’the English government, one peculiar feature may 
be remarked in every branch of our civil and ecclesiastical polity: in each 
branch there is an entire departure from the original object of its insti¬ 
tution. In the ecclesiastical state, no such Abuse as clerical sinccurists 
was formerly known; every order had some duties to discharge, for 
which they received their incomes : but now we find that the episcopal, 
dignified, and one-third of the parochial clergy receive four or five 
millions annually, for which it is hard to say any service whatever is 
rendered to society. The House of Commons, originally intended to 
represent the property, intelligence, and population of the state, has 
become the mere organ of the. Aristocracy; who, according to the 
constitijjdon, ought not to,liave the least influence over its deliberations. 
The executive, by the delegation of its powers to ministers and judges, 
exhibits a simiidr dereliction from civil and military duties : and, lastly, 
in the House of Peers we find a corresponding abandonment of civil 
functions; the dukes, earls,,and barons had all, formerly, as their 
names import, important duties to discharge.in the commonwealth. 

The object of rcfprm is not to destroy the established church, pull 
down the two liousiC of parliament, nor invade the rights of the 
Crown; but to restore, as far as the altered state of society will allow, 
those different orderis to the exercise of tlieir legitimate authority. 

Of the different innovations. on the ancient system, there is none 
more flagrant than those of the Aristocracy: it lias swallowed up not 
only, the rights of the people, and the prerogatives of the Crown, but 
also- the immunities of the church. At no former period of history 
was" the power of the Aristocracy so absolute, nor did they enjoy a 
tithe of their present advantages. During the Norman Kings, and the 
firsf kings of the house of Plautagenct, down to the passing of Magna 
ChartU, though the power of the Crown, in many instances, proved 
hut ^ feeble barrier to the encroachments of the barons, yet, when 
united with the influence of the clergy, it was at all times able to set 
some bounds to their authority. After the passing of the Great 
Charter, the growth of manufactures, and the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people,, gave rise to the Commons. This order, unknown 
to the preceding period, gradually rose into great importance, and 
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ultimately became able not onlv to prescribe bounds to the Aristocracy, 
but also to the Monarch. Under the tyranny of the Stuarts, the 
<'oTmnons brought one monarch to the block, and abolished the House 
of Peers. Hut its ascendancy was of short duration. The return of 
diaries II.—the restoration of the rotten boroughs, which had been 
struck out of the representation during- the protectorship of Cromwell, 
to the right Vf returning members of parliament,—the introduction of 
parliamentary corruption in the reign of Charles II.—more systema¬ 
tically and openly practised undor*VVilliain III. and perfected under the 
administration of Walpole, in the reign of George II.—completely 
annihilated the powers of the Commons, and gave to the Aristocracy 
its uncontrolled and irresponsible ascendancy. # 

Having obtained the power, the Aristocracy have exorcised it as un¬ 
controlled power usually is exercised, namely, sojply for their own 
advantage: they have rid themselves of what duties were anciently 
annexed to their order, and monopolized nearly all the honours and 
oniofuiiients of society. 

Tlie ancient nobility had not only to provide a sufficient military force 
for the defence of the kingdom, lint they had also the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, 4lie coining of money, and, in short, the whole 
internal government of the country committed to tlieir care.* On 
such conditions, their est ites were originally granted : these thoy.retain; 
but is to the duties annexed, they leave placed them on the shoulders of 
the other classes of the community. It is the Commons now, who 
eitliei discharge, or pay for being dist-harged, all the duties of the 
state. If v e only examine the list of taxes, as*wu shortly intend -io do, 
" e sii.-Jl find that the aristocracy have, comparatively, exempted 
themselves from impost, while the burthen falls exclusively on the 
people. The duties iinposedjhy the corn-laws are*a tax paid directly 
for the support of this order; while, with tit* exception of the land-tax,’ 
a trilling impost, all other duties, the assessed taxes, excise, customs, 
stamps, post-office duties, fall with disproportionate weight on the 
middling and working classes, and scarcely touch the massive incomes 
of the nobility. 

This i,s one of the great evils resulting from the political supremacy 
of the peciago. Instead of bearipg the burthen of taxation, which, in 
fact, is the original tenure on which they acquired tlieir territorial posses¬ 
sions, they have laid it on tlie people. Nothing can be more unjust and 
oppiessive. The comforts of one class ought never to be encroached 
upon, while another class remains in the enjoyment of redundant 
luxuries. It is the legitimate object of good government to prevent t]je 
extremes of wealth and indigence, and- diffuse equally, through all 
classes, the bounties of nature. But the aristocratic system is the 
reverse of this principle. .It weighs chiefly on want and penury f it. 


* BLickstone’s Comment, b. iv. oil. iv. arid v. and Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
h. in. eh iv. where (he nature of the ^neient tenures is investigated. 
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tramples on those ulready depressed; and crushes, almost to annihilation, 
the most useful classes by itB unceasing exactions. 

It is not our purpose to investigate the utility and origin of an here¬ 
ditary privileged class. It is, no doubt, a ijuestiouable hypothesis— 
not supported .at least by the coleiuporary illustration of many noble 
families—that wisdom and fitness for the administration of national 
affairs are inheritable endowments. Besides which, men 'seldom take 
pains to cultivate superfluous acquirements: consequently, it is a strong 
objection to hereditary honours, that those bom to them. have no 
necessity for cultivating the virtues by which, jierhiips, they were ori¬ 
ginally acquired. A.principal motive* for the institution of hereditary 
right has ceased to be of weight. Originally it was intended to guard 
against disputed succession, and prevent the division of powers essen¬ 
tial to the security ^f communities and property. But the introduction 
of the lepresentative principle in governments, the more general diffu¬ 
sion of intelligence, of habits of order, of respect for individual claims, 
has rendered these precautions no longer essential to the maintenance of 
social institutions. Leaving, however, the general discussion of the 
question, we shall proceed to notice, categorically, the real and practical 
grievances entailed on the commons of England by {he advantages and 
immunities of the Aristocracy. 

!• RIGHT OF PRIMOGENITURE AN 15 ENTAILS. 

For the last ten years a gwr.it deal has been written and said, and 
justly too, on the evils sf monopolies ; hut hardly any one has touched 
upon the mogppoly of .land. Many, even of the Aristocracy, have been 
zealous and persevering in their endeavours to establish unrestricted 
freedom in commerfco ; they perceived the advantages of liberty in the 
•exchange of commodities, *but they have been indifferent or silent on 
the advantages of liberty ffi the exchange of the soil. Yet, what is 
the right of primogeniture and the law of entail, hot a monopoly as 
grievous and pernicious ns that of the Bank of England and East India 
Coifipany ? What right had an assembly of half-civilized men, some 
five hundred Real's ago, to )ie up the great estates of the country in 
perpetuity; to enact that, whatever changes,of society might intervene, 
they should never be subdivided, nor severed from their lineal heirs as 
lo*.g as they endured? Was not this creating a monopoly? Did it 
not interpose insuperable obstacles to the sale, and division of propei ly— 
keep up the price of land to an artificial height—impede fair compe¬ 
tition—limit the market of buyers—and impose restrictions on the 
freedom of those who might he disposed to sell ? 

"Moreover, the statute Du donis, or of “ Great Men,” as it is fre¬ 
quently called, perpetuated a landed interest; that is, an order of 
men with interests distinct from those of the community, and who, 
armed with the power of the state, have been able to treat with special 
favor their peculiar class, by imposing upon it lighter burthens, hv 
protecting it from competition, and other expedients which tended 
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directly to tlicir own greatness and emolument by the sacrifice of the 
general welfiye. 

The motives which 1 originated this feudal institution, as before ob¬ 
served, have, in great part, ceased to exist. In the disorderly era of 
Edward 1. the right of the first-born to the undivided possession of 
his ancestor was a law of pence ; and, by consolidating indisputably the 
power which the entire piopeity gave in the hands of a single person, 
it was a law of security. To riivide the inheritance was to.iruin it, 
and to expose the dwellers upon it, who depended on the proprietor for 
protection, to ,be oppicsned aisl swallowed up in tho desolating incur¬ 
sions of neighbouring and ferocious rivals. In the existing state of 
society no such protests can be urged. The poor as well as tho rich 
enjoy personal security, and the owner of a single acre of land is as 
secure in the enjoyment as the owner of 100,000. The right'of primo¬ 
geniture, liowetor, still subsists; and as, of all institutions, it is the 
must adapted to flatter the pride of great families, it will be tenaciously 
upheld by the Aristocracy. in other respects it is an unmixed evil; 
i+ is even injurious to the real interests of the landowners; for nothing- 
can be more rontyiry to tho welfare of a numerous family than a right 
which, in order “ to enrjch one, beggars all tho rest of the children;” 
aud reduces them to tho alternative of obtaining subsistence •either as 
mendicants or depredators on the itounfy and involuntary contributions 
of the community. 

The same reasoning applies to )■.;«• ails, which are the natural 
consequence of primogeniture. They were introduced to preserve the 
lineal succession of which primogeniture first gave the idea, and to 
hinder any part of the original patrimony from lining convoyed out of 
the proposed line, either b^ gift, devise, or alienation, cither by the 
folly or by the misfortune of any of its successive possessors. Wheh 
great landed estates were a ‘sort of principality, such curtailed inhe¬ 
ritances might not be indefensible. Like what a^P called the funda¬ 
mental laws of some communities, they might frequently hinder the 
security of thousands from being endangered by # tlie incapacity or 
extravagance of one man. 1 But, in the existing state of Europe, when 
property is so well secured, when small as well as great estates derive 
their security from inviolable law’s, nothing can be more absurd than 
such defensive restrictions. They arc founded upon the most absurd of 
all suppositions, the supposition that every successive generation of n\on 
have not an equal right to the earth and to all that it contains ; but 
that the property of the present generation should be fettered and 
regulated by barbarians who died centuries ago. Entails, however, 
are still respected in England; and it is only in particular cases, 
by means of legal fictions, prompted by the spirit of commence, 
and new views of social expediency, that estates tied up by them can 
be alienated/ They are ddftmed essential to tho maintenance of the 
monopoly of the aristocracy in tlid enjoyment of political power, 


Humphreys on the Laws of Real Property, 2d edit. p. 31. 
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honour, dignities, and offices; having usurped many advantages over 
their fellow citizens, lest their poverty should render them ridiculous, it 
is thought reasonable that they should have others. It is, however, 
an oppressive and indefensible grievance. In the present state of 
society there is no utility in guaranteeing to particular families the per¬ 
petual enjoyment of vast masses of property—that this property shall 
not he liable to the ordinary vicissitudes of life—that it shall not, like 
personal estates, either be dcviseable Of saleable—and that all, except 
members of the privileged order, shall be irrevocably iutcidictcd from 
ever becoming proprietors of the soil—of that soil which, is the common 
inheritance of the whole community. 

Other evils result from this feudal institution. Primogeniture en¬ 
riches one, and leases all the other meinheis of a family destitute., 
Hence tliby are thrown, like mendicants, on the public for support; 
butthey are unlike mendicants in this—that the public has no option, 
whether they will support them or not. The Aristocracy, usurping the 
jiower of the state, have the means under various pretexts, of cxloiting. 
for the junior branches of their families, a forced subsistence. The'/ 
patronize a ponderous and sinecure rlmrch-estnhlislwucnf; they wage 
long and unnecessary wars, to create employments in the anny and 
navy; they conquer and retain useless colonies; they set on foot ex¬ 
pensive missious of diplomacy, and keep an amhassdor or consul, and 
often both, at almost every petty state and every petty port in the 
world; they create offices without duties, giant unmerited pen¬ 
sions, '’keep up unnecessary places in the royal household, in the ad¬ 
miralty, the treasury, the customs, excise, courts of law, and every 
department of the public, administration : by these and other expedients, 
the junior as well as elder branches of the great families are amply 
provided for out of the taxes.* They live m profusion and luxury ; and 
those by whom they are idsiintained ahiTie subsist in indigence and 
privation. 

it is only in the less civilized states of F.uiope, in Hungary, Bohemia. 
Poland and ltussja, that primogeniture is retained. Countries enjoy¬ 
ing the benefits of political regeneration have abolished this remnant of 
feudality, and introduced the law of equal -partibilify. The happy 
effects of this reform are visible in the condition of France and the 
Netherlands; in the greater harmony subsisting among the different 
classes of society—in the absence of the miserable jealousy and 
exclusiveness that embitter domestic intercourse in Ragland- -in the 
public spirit, unanimity, and personal independence of the inhabi¬ 
tant^. produced, no doubt, by a conviction of common interests, recipro¬ 
cal obligations, and equal participation in all the advantages and eifjoy- 
mdhts of the social state. 

u. rnivii.rur.s oi , 

There arc other laws originating i.n the same aristocratic spirit, and 
directed to the maintenance of similar exclusive privileges, as those 
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desciibed in the last section. Such arc the Insolvent Laws. Ld5t the 
dignity of a peer should bo violated, liis person is privileged from arrest 
j'fl- debt. AVlty should this be tolerated? He is not ostensibly entrusted 
with representative functions, like the members of the lower house. 
He repiesents only himself, with the exception of the Sixteen peers of 
Scotland and the twenty-eight peers of Ireland. Why, then, should his 
person be protected from imprisonment, if lie is so inexcusably improvi¬ 
dent, with ail the advantages he enjoys, as to incur debts he cannot 
pay ? A Scotch peer, though not one of those sitting in parliament, 
is pin jigged from arrest, as appears from the case of Lord Mordiugton. 
Tin's lord, who*was n Scotch peer, hut not one of those who sat in 
ji.i'li.iment, being arrested, moved the Court of Common Pleas to be 
di-cliarged, as being entitled, by the Act of Union, to all tho privileges 
•of a peer of Croat Ihitain; and prayed an attachment against the 

h. ulifl; when a rule was granted to show cause. Upon this, the 

hadilf mode an affidavit, that when he arrested the “aid lord he was so 
lii’an in his apparel, as having a worn-out suit of clothes, and a dirty 
slim on. ami hut sixteen-pence in his pocket, ho could not suppose hiiu 
to be a peer of Croat Ihitain, and, therefore, through inadvertency, 
auesred him j*he Court discharged the lord, and made tho bailiff ask 
pardon. • 

A pe r, sitting in judgment, is not required to give liis verlliet upon 
oath, like a commoner, hut upon liis honour. What a stigma on tho 
"other classes of the community ! dust as if a peer alone lmd honour, 
and all others were base perfidious slaves, from whom truth could only 
lie extorted when they had been forced into the presence Lf their 
Creator. • 

A member of the lower house is the deputy or representative of others, 
and cannot delegate his powers; but a peei represents only himself, and 
may vote bv proxy on any. question, evjfn though lie has never been 
present to discuss its merits. 

If i thief breaks into a church, and steals tho*£nrplic,p. or cushion, it 

i. , not like stealing a ledger or cash-box from a shop or countiii"-liouse 

-i* is ta i/cc/c. If a man scandalizes a peer by^pq^iking evil of him, 
it is nor. common scandal, it is scandalum mugnatnm, that is, great 
scandal, subjecting the (tfleuder.to indefinite punishment. 

If a peer job in the funds, as many of them do; or if ho get up 
bubble companies, as some of them have done, to dupe nodulous people ; 
and if lie involve himself in debt by these fraudulent, practices, .you 
cannot imprison him to enforce payment; neither can you make him a 
bankrupt, and sequestrate Ins estates. The property of a peer, like his 
pgrson, lias a dignity about it, and must not be violated. Y«n may 
knock down Nathan Rothschild, though he is a very rich man, ora 
worshipful alderman, or*oven a right honourable lord mayor, an8 the 
justices will only charge you a few shillings for the liberty you have 
taken; but if you knock down a peer, though he is ever so insolent, 
it is almost as bad as murder. 
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Pe’fers being great landowners, therefore land, a.. .» 

persons, enjoys immunities which do not attach to chattel property. 
A noble lord may run into as much debt as he pleases, and then, with 
impunity, defraud all his creditors. He may live in the utmost pro¬ 
fusion; he may borrow money to support his extravagance, or for 
providing portions for younger children, making the mpst solemn 
promises, or even giving his written engagement to repay it; or he 
may raise loans, and with these loans buy houses and land, and when 
he dies*leave the houses and land purchased with this borrowed money' 
to whom ho pleases: and in all these oasys the lenders who have trusted 
to the honour of a peer have no power to touch a shilling worth of his 
real estates. 

These are a few of the privileges of peers; we shall proceed to illus¬ 
trate otlicf results of f.ristocmtic legislation. 


III. INJUSTICE. or A HI STOCK A TIC TAXATION. * 

Nothing can demonstrate more ineontcstibly the necessity of the 
different, interests in society being represented in tlid general govern¬ 
ment than the course of iiscal legislation. The political power of the 
state,, we "need not repeat nor explain, is in this country consolidated in 
the aristocracy. If we only glance at public burthens we shall see with 
what admirable adroitness they have, been distributed, so as to press as’ 
lightly as possible on those who imposed ♦hem, and with disproportionate 
weight on thoso who had no share in their' imposition, lines not this 
show better tliali all the general reasoning in the world the utility of 
universal representation ; otherwise, whatever interest is unprotected 
will assuredly be sacrificed, and this injustxo will he perpetrated by 
the dominant party, however exalted this dominant party may be 
by birth, by station, by education, by wealth, or other adventitious 
circumstance. 

Let,ns appeal to facts in illustration of this principle. The landed 
interest is the pwjmry interest of the Aristocracy; whatever tends to 
enhance the value of land or its produce tends directly to augment, their 
incomes. Hence, tlicir leading policy has bedn to protect agriculture, 
to encourage husbandry, by abstaining from burthening it with imposts, 
to impose no additional tax on land, and above all things to secure the 
horns market against competition from abroad. For this latter purpose 
they have passed law’s the most unjust and outrageous; the importation 
of Some articles they have absolutely prohibited ; others they have 
loaded'with heavy duties; so that they have been able to sell their own 
produce at a monopoly price. 

The following list of articles of foreign production, and the import 
duties to which they are subject, will show to what extent the land¬ 
owners have availed themselves of political power to promote their own 
interests, bv excluding foreign competition. 
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£ S. d. 

I’aeon, per cwt. 1 8 0 

Beer, per thirty-two gallons. 2 13 0 

Butter, per ewt. • < • .. 1 0 0 

Bristles, not sorted, per lb.. 0 »0 3 

Bristles, sorted. 0 0 4 

flidcr, per ton. 21 10 4 

Cheese, per cwt.. 0 10 6 

Cucumbers, ad valorrfii . 20 0 0 

Eggs, for every 120 0 0 10 

Hay,iperload .. 1 4 0 

1 lair, cows and oxen, per cwt. . 0 2 6 

Hair-powder, per cwt. . 9 15 0 

Hops, ]>or cwt. • .. 8 11 0 

Hemp-seed, per quarter . 2 0 0" 

Hemp, undressed, per cwt.. 0 4 6 

Lard, per cwt.. 0 8 6 

Madder, per cwt.. 0 (i 0 

Mules and asses, each. 0 10 (1 

Horses,«each . 1 0 0 

Od, rape and liaseed, per ton.39 18 0 

Peas, per bushel .................. 0 7 6 * 

Perry, per ton.•'.22 13 8 

Potatoes, per cwt. 0 2 0 

Seeds, clover, hay, &c. • • • •*. 1 0 0 

Spirits, foreign, per gallon (I. M.) • 12 6 

Hum, per gallon .. 0 8 6 

Tallow, per cwt.. . 0 3 2 

Tares, per quarter,. 0 10 0 

Timber, per load. %••••• 2 15 0 


Wheat 10s*. fid. a quarter to Is. according as the price rises^from 
01.?. to 7 1 ).?. a quarter. 

Barley 13s. l()rf. a quarter to Is. according as the price rises, from 
32s. to 4»s. a quarter. . t 

Oafs 10s. 9 d. a quarter to Is. according as the price rises from 24s. 
to 31s. a quarter. * 

Beef, lamb, mutton, pork, sheep, and swine are prohibited to be im¬ 
ported, by fi Goo. IV. e. 117. 

While, the landowners have been strenuously exerting thomselves.to 
close, hermetically, if possible, the home market, against foreign,agri- 
cullural produce, they have, with admirable consistency of policy, been 
at the same time endeavouring to throw it wide open for the admission 
of foreign manufactures. This places their conduct in a most con¬ 
spicuous light. Surely, if a free trade in manufactures was for the 
benefit, of the community, so was a*freo trade in the produce of the 
sml. But, then, our feudal Solons do not deal in cotton, nor silk, nor 
hardwares ; they tire only dealers in corn, and that makes all the 
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diffcVonca. The working and effects of this abominable system has 
been justly and spiritedly versified in the following lines:— 

Ye coop us up and tax our bread, 

And wonder why we [ijne; 

, But ye’re fat, and round, and red, 

And fill’d with tax-bought wine. 

Thus twelve rata starve, while three rats thrive, ' 

(kike you on mine and me); 

When fifteen rats are cappd alive 
With food for nine anrl three. 

Haste! havoc’s torch begins to glow, , 

The ending is begun ; 

Make haste ! deslruction thinks ye slow, 

Make haste to he undone! 

Why are ye call'd ‘ my Lord’ and ‘ Squire,' 

While fed by mine and me : 

And wringing food, and clothes, and fire 
From bread-tax’d misery ’ 

Make haste, slow rogues, prohibit trade, 

Prohibit honest gain ; 

Turn all the good that God hath made 1 
To fear, and hate, and pain. , 

Till beggars all—assassins all, 

All cannibals we be; 

And death shall lm\ e no funeral 

From shiplcss sea to sea.-— Corn-Law Rhymes. 

It il not a difficult problem to ascertain the annual burthen imposed 
on tiie community by the corn-tax. It appears, from the resolutions 
submitted to the Hoyse of Commons by land Milton, that the, average 
price of wheat in this country, in the year,ending February 1810, had 
been <>4.«. ‘Id. per quarter. 'J lio average price on the Continent and 
in America, during the same period, had been 4(is. 'id. per quarter. 
Now, if there v.ere\ > restrictions on the importation of corn, the price 
in Epgland would be nearly the same as in Poland or iti the United 
•States; but, in,,consequence of the boroughinongers’ tax, the price is 
about 20s. per quarter higher : so that, il' the annual consumption of 
corn by the community be 48 millions of quarters, they pay exactly 
so many pounds additional, in order to swell the rents of the land- 
owners.' 4 

•A tax upon bread is the most, oppressive and unjust that could bo 
imposed on the industrious classes. A man with £.50 a-year consumes. 


• We suppose nil our readers have read Colonel Thompson’s Catechism of 
IhcCurv Laws, price six-pence. Hit, True Theory (if Kent, price three-pence, is 
another admirable publication. The public is indebted to this gentleman tor 
having placed the science of Political Kconomy on its legs again : it now 
stands much where it did when Adam Smith left il, alter a perilous escape 
through the thick cloud of darkness m which it had been enveloped by the 
misleading subtleties of Mr. Ricardo and his followers. 
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individually, as much bread as a man with £50,000, and consequently 
say-tains as syiyat an annual loss by the artificial enhancement of its 
price. All taxes on articles of ordinary consumption-fall in tho same 
dispropott innate manner. They* are like a fixed per-ecnjago on income, 
levied indiscriminately on every person, without regard to large or 
small revenues. Sugar, tea, and malt are articles of general use; and 
the labourer and artisan contribute exactly in the same proportion 
as a lord on their individual consumption of those commodities. In 
fact, it is to duties of this desciiption the Aristocracy have always 
-lie.an a marked partiality; the excise, it is known, being the most 
pioductive branch of the revenue. Mr. Pitt used to say that the high 
pi ice of labour in England arose chiefly from the excise ; three-fifths of 
tlu- wages of a poor man passing into tho exchequer. Hot no such 
proportion of the incomes of the Aristocracy Sows into the public 
tic.i'.ury. 

.Vi t it is the incomes of the landed interest,, as we shall briefly 
idusfratc, which form the most, legitimate and unexceptionable fund for 
(fixation. A person «vho employs himself in making a pair of shoes 
or inexpressibles adds nothing to the value of tho leather or cloth 
her ond tbe price of liis^abour. Laud, however, is a more profitable 
mateiiijto work upon; yielding not only a produce adequate .to defray 
the < xpenses of its culture, but also a surplus ; and this surplus con¬ 
stitutes the landlord’s rent. Hut the soil of every country belongs t> 
the pceph ; consequently, the rent or .surplus revenue it yields is not 
so much i.he property of a particular class,of individuals as,,of the 
whole community. It follows that, the landowners are only so many 
■/iciistoners or sniecvnsts, paid out of a revenue which originally con¬ 
stituted the Sole fund out of which all flic exigencies of state were pro¬ 
vided. Instead of the “ Herds of the tyiil” taxing every article we 
eat amid.ink, and impeding, with vexatious imposts, every operation 
of industiy, they ought to have laid a direct, la.x iyi rent, which would 
have been easily and economically’ collected, ’lfley have acted quite 
the revci sy. '1 lie Land-Tax continues to he levied at this day’ according 
to the defective valuation in the reign of William lilt; and, in 1798, 
it was made pe.poluai at 4s. in the pound on the inadequate estimate of 
the rental at the Revolution. * In France the fonder, or laud-tax, 
amounts to one-fourth of the whole annual revenue; 1 ' in England it 
does not amount to a sixtieth part. The proportion of our excise, cus¬ 
toms, and assessed taxes to similar taxes in France, is as forty-fivfl to 
twenty; u bile the proportion of the public revenue of tho former to 
that of tliu latter is as three to two. . ’ 

Meed we. say any thing further to illustrate the tendency ofTiristo- 
cratic taxation, or tile selfish purposes to which the political powjr of 
the Oligarchy has been perverted? Vos, we shall briefly add a few 
more facts. 


* l/iwe’s 1’iesent Slate ul Kmdaiid. p. SIS. 
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\^hen the income-tax was imposed, or rather when it was screwed 
up by the Whigs, in 180(i, lands and tenements were assessed at 9s. 
in the pound. -Precisely the same assessment was laid on incomes 
arising from prpfessions, trade, or othhr vocation. Thus was as heavy 
a tax levied on revenue not worth five years’ purchase as on revenue 
worth thirty years’ purchase; in other words, the tax wan six times 
heavier on the industrious than on the unproductive classes of the com¬ 
munity. A merchant, attorney, tradesman, or shopkeeper, whose in¬ 
come depended entirely on his personal exertions—which ceased at, liis 
death—and by savings frem which he oould alone makp a provision for 
liis children after his decease, was taxed six times to the amount of the 
landowner, by whom the burthen was imposed - whose property was 
entailed, and protected from all liability for debts however extravagantly, 
incurred., 

If the Boroughmongers ever charge themselves with any burthens, 

• they'are always prompt to get rid of them the first opportunity, thovgli 
they touch them ever so lightly, and have been rendered necessary by 
their ow r n infatuated measures. Tims, immediately after the peach, 
before any reduction in the public establishments, or" in the amount of 
the monstrous debt they had contracted, the |lcomu-fax was abolished. 
Again, tjio duty on horses employed in husbandry has boon long since 
repealed, but the malt-tax is still continued, and the beer-duty—the 
most unfair and oppressive of all duties—was only repealed within these, 
two years. 

Frotp some duties the-peerage is exempted altogether. A lord of 
parliament sends and receives all letters free of postage ; he usually 
franks the. letters of all his relatives and friends; lie enjoys, also, tin- 
privilege of sending ,i letter from London by the post on Sunday —a 
sort of sabbath-breaking which would be eofisidered impiety or perhaps 
blasphemy in another person. • <• 

It would be tediou^ to go through the whole roll of taxes, to show- 
how indulgent our legislators have been to thomselves and how unjust 
towards the rest of the community. If a lord by inhevitunco succeed 
to an estate worth £100,000, he has not a shilling to pay to govern¬ 
ment. If a rich merchant dies, and bequeaths as much to his children, 
they arc taxed to the amount of £ 1500'or, if there, is no toil/, to the 
amovnt of £2250. If a poor man buy a cottage for £10, lie has 10s. 
or one-twentieth part of the purchase-money, to pay for a conveyance. 
If a'nobleman buy an estate worth £50,000, flic stamp-duty is only one- 
hundred-and-cleventh part of the purchase-money, or £450. A simi¬ 
larly unequal tax is incurred in borrowing small sums on bond or mort¬ 
gage, While special favour is shown to those who borrow large sums. 
If a man has eight windows in his house he is,assessed lGs. Go!.; if he 
has one more he is charged 4s. G d. for it. If a lprd has 180 windows 
he is charged £46 : 11 : 3 ; and if he, has one ignore he is charged only 
Is. Gd.; and ho may have as many more additional windows as he 
pleases at the same low rate of assessment. If a poor man’s horse, or 
his ass, pass through a toll-bar there is something to pay, of course; 
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but if a lord’s horse pass through, provided it is employed on the lord’s 
lapd, there is nothing to pay. If a cart pass through a toll-bar, loaded 
ruth furniture’or merchandize, there is something to pay for the cart, 
and something extra to pay according as the wheels are brpad or narrow; 
hut if the cart is loaded with manure for his lordship’s estate, the cart is 
free, and the wheels may be any breadth the owner pleases without 
liability to extra charges. If a stage-coach, or hackney-carriage, which 
a tradesman sometimes indulges iifc pass through a turnpike, it mgft pay 
toll every time it passes; but the carriage of a lord or gentleman may- 
pass through 100 times a day, if he please, for once paying. The tax 
on a nobleman's ‘carriage is, per year, six pounds ; the tax on a glass- 
roach, which a poor man keeps to get a living by, and which is hired by 
those who cannot afford to keep a carriage, is, per year, about £100; 
flic tax on a stage-coach, which is paid by those who cannot afford to 
iiire even a glass-coach, is, per year, about £260. A Paddington stage, 
running every hour, pays, daily, for mile-duty, 12s.; while some stages 
run more than 100 miles daily; if 100 miles, then the daily mile duty is 
25 *-., .which must all be paid by the passengers who cannot ride in their 
own carriages, which travel without duty. Riding or walking, eating or 
drinking, there is inequality. If a poor person refreshes himself with a 
glass oi' spirits (though beer would he better for his health and .pocket) 
lie is mxed seventy per cent; but if he, lakes a glass of wine, which is 
a lord’s drink, ho is only taxed seventeen per cent. Lords do riot smoke, 
(dough they sometimes chew, therefore ajtipe of tobacco, which is a poor 
man’s luxiny, is taxed 900 percent, if a peer servant-girl advertises 
for a place of all work, she is taxed 3s. 6d .; if a lord advertises the 
sale of ah estate ho pays no more. The house-tax falls heavily on the 
industrious tradesman, but lightly on tlv- lord and esquire; the former 
must reside in town, and oceilpy spacious premises, which make his rent* 
large, ami the tax being proportionate, »it deducts materially from 
income, while the latter may reside in the country, occupy a fine man- ' 
sion, and not bo rented more than £50 per amffim. Lastly, lords, 
sinceuiists. pensioner, and gentlemen may retire to Paris, Florence*, or 
Brussels, for any thing they have to do, or any good ifiey’are capable of 
doiug, by which they avoid house-tax, window-tax, and almost every 
other tax; hut the tradesman and*shopkeeper are adscripts ylchae ,— 
they must stick to their counting-houses and warehouses, and expiate, 
hv foil and frugality, the follies and extravagance of their rulers. 

These aie a few specimens of our fiscal regulations, and must, w’e 
imagine, demonstrate, practically, to merchants, copyholders, shop- 
keepers, tradesmen, and the middling and working orders generally, the 
advantages of having a friend at court —that is, of having political 
rights—that is, of having real representatives—that is, of not beixg 
taxed without their consent—that is, of having a reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament, instead of leaving public affairs to the exclusive 
management of noble lords and their nominees. 
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IV. ARISTOCRATIC C.AME-J.AIVS. 

A salmon from (ho pool, a wand from flit' Svond, and a door from the hills, air 
thefts which no man was ever ashamed to own.— Fielding's Proverbs. 

Wo learn from this old Gaelic apophthegm,—-the sentiment is very 
ancient,—that an exclusive right to game and otlier farce milurtr does 
not rtst on the same basis as property. Mankind will not he easily 
convinced that stealing a hare or partridge is as criminal as stealing a 
man’s purse. While this continues the popular tooling, it is vain to 
multiply acts for the preservation of game. haws, to he efficacious, 
should ho in accordance with public opinion : if not, they only disturb 
the peace of society, excite ill-blood and contention, and multiply instead 
of diminishing offences. 

Since the preceding edition of this work was printed in 18.'i I, the 
legislature, by the (lame Act of last session, has torn out one of the 
leaves of The Black Book: we then declared that, for this single object— 
that of getting rid of the demoralizing, detestable, ferocious, and pre¬ 
posterous game code; we said “ forthis oneobject, alone, without adverting 
to the church, the rotten boroughs, the desd weight, or other national 
grievance ; only to sweep away this one national stigma would he well 
worth the three days’ fiyhl of the Parisians, nr even the four days 
battle of the Belgians.” Our declarations may have hastened the 
abatement, of one of the most Insolent oppressions ever exercised over a 
civilited people, and accelerated the introduction of the new measure 
by which qualifications to kill game are abolished, and game ia allowed 
to be sold like other commodities, by taking out a license. These con¬ 
cessions have removed the chief objects pf our former animadversion, 
*nnd, therefore, what we have to say will be rather for the benefit, of tin- 
next than of the present generation ; our purpose will he to place on 
record a specimen^' the revolting tyranny exercised over tin- people of 
Eneland by an usurping Oligarchy even to the last days of its existence. 

Be it knowi^ tl\pn that the Boroughmougcrs, down to the tvclflh hour 
of their reign, persisted in claiming for rjame greater protection than had 
ever been awarded to property; they; persisted in having it considered 
as something more inviolate and sacred than household goods; they 
afbitrarily fixed on certain fowls of tin* air and boasts of the field, and 
tjiesc, in their sovereign pleasure, they decreed should ho endowed with 
peculiar privileges distinct from all otlieis; in a word, that they should 
be aristocrats like themselves, and it should be highly criminal in any 
basf-horn man to kill them , or cal them, or hay them, or sell them, 
or carry them, or even to have them in his possession, or to have iu his 
possession any engine or instrument by which the dear and favoured 
creatures might be slain, maimed, or injured. In pursuance of these 
lordly whims they framed a code of laws to which wo will venture to 
say, in subtlety and refinement, of insult, nothing equal could he found in 
the records of the vilest despotism cvei established to experiment on th< 
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limits of Juiman endurance; we will venture to say that, in no dther 
country in the world, with the least pretence to freedom and civilization, 
was* there to be” found a body of laws so partial, so repugnant to the 
common sense and subversive of ihc common rights of maiikind, as the 
game laws of the English aristocracy 1 

To enforce their haughty immunities the Boroughmongers fixed on 
certain fantastic conceits, which they called tjualificalions to kill game. 
These qualifications were not fouiylcd on any rational consideration of 
wealth, intelligence, or social usefulness. A rich merchant or manufac- 
liner had no right to kill gann;; his warehouses might be filled with 
valuable merehaVdize; he might give employment to thousands of 
people, as some of them do in the North, yet ho had no privilege to 
meddle with the aristocrats of the air nor of the field! His wealth was 
Inst — if was not feudal, it had not been acquired hf war, plunder, and 
confiscation, and did not qualify to spring woodcocks, no, nor even to 
imp at a snipe, nor a teal, nor a quail, nor a land-rail. A parson, 
however, who had a living worth £150 per annum, though his estate was 
uulyihr life, might, kill as much game as he pleased. 

Hut the sages of the King’s Bench (blessed be their names 1) wore 
nunc indulgent than the borouglnnongering parliament: they determined 
that even plebeians slnmld'havc a little sport, and accordingly ruled that 
a qualified person might t.ko out a tradesman, stock-broker, clothier, 
attorney, surgeon, or other inferior person to beat the bushes, and see a 
lntrc hilled, and he should not bo liable to penalty. But beware of the 
man-'inp- and spring-guns of the law; if any of the aforesaid ignoble 
hem v ventured to meddle, without first being invited by a lord or gen- 
tlem in’so to do, ho was fined, or else imprisoned in the House of Cor¬ 
rection.' Ah, these boroughmongers, limv they have stabbed us! how 
they have kicked us ! how they have laughed at us ! 

Although an unqualified man was not allowed to kill game, it. might 
he thought, hv a rational mind, ho would be permitted to buy it of those 
who wen 1 . No, he was not. What, the lords*of the soil become 
dejters an l < hapmen! deg:ado grouse and black-cock iiitontere.com- 
moditios of fiallic, like hroiul doth and calico 1 Impossible! Therefore 
they passed laws that game should neither be bought nor sold; that 
higglers, victuallers, poulterers,• pastry-cooks, and other mean persons 
should not carry it, nor have it in possession, nor should any unqualified 
person have in his possession any deadly or dangerous weapon for its 
injury or destruction. If an unqualified person were suspected —bazely 
suspected, mind—of having game, or any dog, gun, or snare for killing 
or wounding it, his house might he M.AHair.t), and if any net or snare, 
pheasant, partridge, fish, fowl, or other game were found, the offender 
might he forthwith carried before a justice and fined, or sent to^ the 
House of Correction, and*there whipped and kept to hard labour. If a 
man only happened to spoil or tread on the egg of a partridge, pheasant, 
mallard, teal, bittern, or heron, he was fined or imprisoned. But if ho 

5 Ann, c. 11, and decisions thereon; Loft, ITS ; 15 East lteports, 102 
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wen* forth in the night for the third time, with the full intent -of catching 
an aristocrat bird, a coney, or other game, he was transported beyond 
the seas for seven years, or imprisoned, and kept to hard labour, in the 
House of Correction for two years ) and if he ran away in order to 
avoid this meArifuI infliction, or resisted the land-owner or his servants, 
either with club, stick, or stone, rather than be apprehended, he was 
guilty of a misdemeanour, subjecting him either to transportation or 
imprisonment. 

Ncftv, mark the commentary afforded by the Nim hods themselves on 
these arrogant, and savage enactments ( . Within very few years throe 
parliamentary committees were appointed to inquire iii'to the state and 
administration of the game-laws; the results of tlieir inquiries wore— 
that poaching could not bo prevented—that buying and selling game 
could not be prevented—that the game-laws were the fruitful sources oV 
crime add immorality, and fdled the gaols with delinquents,' and that 
the only means of remedying the evils were by allowing game to be 
openly sold like other commodities, and by altering the qualifications, 
so that every' owner of land might not only have the liberty to kill guru? 
on his own estate, but be empowered to grant a similar indulgence to 
any T other individual. Instead of acting on the knowledge so commu¬ 
nicated, or the suggestions recommended;‘instead of repealing the 
laws which were the sole cause of game being so highly prized, and of 
the deadly nocturnal encounters between keepers and poachers ; instead 
of doing any of these, the only measures that were carried—and which, 
by the by, still remain in force—were the 7 iV 8 Geo. IV c. 29, aud 
the 9 Geo. IV. c. 99, which greatly augmented the sanguinary cha¬ 
racter of a code already too ferocious, and the everlasting opprobrium 
of the misnamed free and enlightened community' by which it was 
tolerated. 

But observe what was diseased respecting the sale of yame, about 
which the descendants of the Normans appeared so extremely fastidious. 
From the inquiries Si'the committee of the House of Lords, in 1828, 
it was discovered that game was a regular article for sale in all the 
principal market* of the metropolis: the penalties, indeed, which were 
imposed on the traffic were easily evaded • since, by one sapient and 
moral act of ourlegislators, the 58 Geo.-111. if ii person, who had incurred 
them to any' amount, would only' inform, of some other person who had 
bought or sold game within the preceding six months, his penalties 
were remitted and he received the informer’s reward, for this neiyh- 
bourly, and, as it was often practised, friendly treachery. One sales¬ 
man sold, on the average, 500 head of game in a week; 'in one year 
he sold 9628 head of game. The sale was mostly on commission, at 
two-pence or three-pence a head. Tt naturally excited' surprise how all 
these waggon loads of game could he conveyed to London, and by' whom 


* In England and IV ales in 1830, the number of convictions for criminal 
offences was 12,805. The number of convictions under the Game Laws was 
1087, being nearly one-sixth of the total number of offenders of every description. 
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supplied. The poor labourer, mason, or weaver, who perilled bis life, 
his limbf, and his health, iu the covert attempt to catch a hare or par- 
ftailge, could not possibly be adequate to support a commerce like this. 
No, it was not done by poachiijg exactly ; the wholesale dealers were 
the law-makers themselves—those who had interdicted the traffic— 
nobll 1,0n ds and men or title, who had condescended to supply 
the l.ondoV poulterers and salesmen with game, on commission, as a 
means of augmenting their territorial revenues. 

This perhaps is enough by wify of record of the proceedings? of the 
borougliniougcrs and their game laws, which Mr. Justice Bluckstone 
denominated abastard slip oT the forest laws.” Bat the fact is, they 
weie a refinement in insult on the savago code of William Rufus. The 
territorial jurisdiction of the forest-laws, though extensive enough in 
, all conscience, had its local boundaries; at leafct. it did not extin¬ 
guish the old common-law 7'ight every proprietor exoicised Ito kill and 
have all animals, fera\ naluree, found on his own land. These inroads 
on»the most obvious rights of property and the common sense of man¬ 
kind, were left for-a much more recent period,—a period subsequent to 
ftie*glorious Revolution of 1088: for, though the Qualification Act 
was passed in tilts reign of Charles II. the statutes which lirst made it 
penal to sell game, or.for an unqualified person to have game in 
his possei-sion, were not passed till the reigus of William*111. and 
(Jeorge II. 


V. INCOMES OF Till; A KtsVoCRACY. 

A\ e arc not partisans of Agrarian laws, and we believe the number 
of political it formers of any soct is extremely diminutive who wish to 
see or who ever expect to see a Spcncean division of property. In¬ 
dustry, perseverance, sobrieTy, and piudenec will mostly acquire wealth, 
and deserve to acquire it, and to enjoy it, and try^ransmit tlie enjoy¬ 
ment, aftt r death, to those they most esteem. 'These, arc elements of 
society which few, indeed, would ever wish to see .violated. They are 
primary laws of social organization, of which every one almost instinc¬ 
tively feels the justice and utility. 

Neither are there many, we apprehend, who wish to abolish civil 
distinctions. A legislator sufficiently wise and experienced to discharge 
his hig'li functions; a judge or magistrate qualified by probity and learn¬ 
ing to adjudicate civil and criminal wrongs; a great public officer 
meriting and filling a high civil appointment; or a great commander, 
able and brave, to direct the military power of tho state : these a,re all 
distinctions which every one must respect and venerate; and if it be 
necessary to distinguish tfae holders by other symbols than the official 
titles—by a velvet cap, a coronet, or ennined robe, with two, three, or 
four guards, or a golden epaulette—they will respect and venerate these 
too. Nay, there are not many, we believe, who care because there is 
“ my lord” this, or “ liis grace”, of that, or the “ most noble” t’ other 
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things those are not matters of pith and moment—they arc too childish 
we would hope, either to mislcud the beholder, or corrupt "ihe pos¬ 
sessor. • •' 

It is not civil distinctions, but the nyisance of civil usurpations the 
just and enlightened wish to see abated. An aristocracy of office, of 
acquirement, and desert, is a natural aristocracy; hut an aristocracy of 
birth is a foiidid barbarism which honours the shadow in place of the 
substanco, and dissevers merit from its just reward. Hereditary right 
to projfcrty we can comprehend, but hereditary right to be legislators, 
bishops, post-captains, military commanders, and secretaries of state, 
shocks common sense. One is a private immunity, transmissible from 
father to son; the other are public functions, which can never be 
alienated to any order of men; they belong to the living, and cannot 
bo bequeathed and regulated by the dead ; they are adjuncts to the pro-. 
sent not to a past generation. 

The claims of property are so self-evident, and have formed, in all 
ages and in all places, (Sparta alone perhaps excepted,) so inseparable 
an adjunct to the social state, that one would have thought their utility 
would never have been called in question. Yet it. is a fact—and ir In's 
not. escaped the observant attention of the Editor <of the Morning 
Chronicle - that there are many in both France and England. w ho dis¬ 
pute the hdvantages of so old fashioned an institution. The followers 
of St. Simon and Mr. Owp.x are deeply imptessed with the evils 
resulting from the individual or competitive system, and to escape them, 
would fly to remedies by which* they would be augmented a hundred 
fold. * .'rime, penury, and ignorance exist, to a frightful extent; they 
have always oxvted — hut evils which are now partial would, under the 
proposed “ New Mtqto of Society,” become universal. Without the 
stimulus of property there could he no industry—no eminence moral 
or intellectual. Who would Sedulously devote themselves to the useful 
arts, to agriculture, manufacture, medicine, or navigation, if superior 
application, superitSt enterprizc, or superior endowments were not 
rewaijlod ? 

For competition Hi 1 . Owen wculd substitute co-opt ration. But do 
not the several classes of society already co-operate to the common ad¬ 
vantage of all ' One class is oceupigd in rural industry, another in 
manufactures and commerce, another in science and letters. Each is 
rewarded—not always perhaps, hut mostly—in proportion to desert: 
but the claims of merit would not be recognized under Mr. Owen’s 
system; the indolent would reap the rewards of the industrious, tho 
vicious of the more deserving. .This is not eo-operation, it is corpora¬ 
tion, «tho principle of tho old monastic institutions and commercial mo¬ 
nopolies—associations of whoso stagnating, debasing, and injurious 
tendency the world has already had sufficient experience. 

We always respect the motives of men whom wc see constantly 
devoting their means and energies to the good of mankind, and should, 
therefore, regret to utter any thing harshly of Robert Owen. There is 
at all events no imposture about him: his propositions are brought 
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openly jj»rwnrd, and lio challenges inquiry and discussion: submitted to 
juch a test, f^ood may result from them, but they cannot possibly be 
productive of lasting evil. There is one suggestion we cannot help 
offering to this gentleman,—nafnely, that if he were tg aim at less, ho 
would accomplish more. The idea of abrogating the empire of the 
laws, of abolishing I ho right of property, and of resolving old commu¬ 
nities into little baitering co-operative societies, are projects too wild and 
puerde to be thought of a moment. But, if in lieu of these, Mr. Owen 
would endeavour to improve the system of education throughout the 
country by impressing on parqpts and teachers, more strongly than it 
now is, the vast influence of external circumstances in the formation of 
the juvenile character, some good might result from his zealous exertions. 

We have thought it advisable to preface this section, by glancing at 
* some of the novel opinions abroad on a delicate subject, lest our pre¬ 
sent purpose might be misconstrued. 

Our intention is to say something of the possessions of the Aristo¬ 
cracy, and wo were apprehensive lest it might be imagined we meditated 
hPPfetion, or beheld, with jealous eye, the magnitude of their acres 
and leulal. All such constructions we disclaim. It is nothing to us, 
no, is il much to’the public, that the marquis of Stafford has £.‘100,000 
per annum; the duke Of Northumberland, £3<>0,000 ; the,duke of 
Buccleugh, £250,000; and that theic are other dukes and marquesses 
with neatly ns much. Such magnificent revenues are not enjoyed by 
'no!)!< men alone. Tlieic arc lords of tlje loom m Lancashire and York¬ 
shire who have accumulated incomes nearly as great, and, perhaps, not. 
more humanely nor honourably. But, if such masses of wealth be 
evils, they are evils which would remedy themselves, were they not 
fostered and upheld by vicious legislation. Abolish the laws which con¬ 
secrate tli, se vast accumulations and minister to family pride and personal 
caprice, and the more diversities in tho characters of succeeding posses¬ 
sors would soon disintegrate the great properties. , 

It is ne.tlier the mansions nor parks of tho peirage that, excite po¬ 
pular cupidity; it is the hereditary monopoly—not by constitutional 
right, but usurpation—of the political franchises of ehc,people which be¬ 
gets hostile foldings ; because it enables the privileged legislators to tax 
others and not themselves?—to engross all public honours, offices, and 
emoluments—in a word, to make all the great social interests of a ypst 
community, of which, in number, intellect, and even wealth, they 
constitute a most insiguiiicaut portion, subservient solely to the par- 
pores of their own vanity, folly, indulgence, and aggrandizement. 
Here is the national grievance ; and let us inquire whether, from the 
adventitious circumstance of property, they have any claim to inflict 
this great wrong on society. 

Tho most authentic data for ascertaining tho distribution of the pro¬ 
perty and revenue of the different classes of society are the returns under 
the property-tax. But it is to be ob^prved that these returns only in¬ 
clude the annual value of property liable to the tax, and, consequently, 
do not exhibit the annual value of the smaller incomes, nor the amount 

T 
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of that' great mass of revenue accruing from the wages of-.labour. 
Bearing this in mind, wo shall submit a statement of the annual income 
arising from property, professions, public annuities, profits in trade, 
pensions, and offices: and the amount o'f the gross assessments on tho 
several descriptions of revenue arising from the different sources of 
income. The return is for tho year ending April 5th, 1815—the last 
of the income-tax—and is .abstracted from the Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 5ft. Session 1823. Wo have omitted shillings and pence, which 
make some trifling inaccuracies in the totals, and, to render the state¬ 
ment more intelligible,, have added the titles of the schedules and rate 
of assessment from tho 48 Geo. III. c. 65. The rise m the value of 
the currency has probably depressed tho nominal amount of incomes 
below the contemporary increase in produce and industry; but, as this 
change affected all classes alike, with the exception of annuitants and 
those enjoying fixed money payments, it has not materially altered (lie 
relative proportions of revenue, as exhibited by the returns of 18 J5, 
possessed by tho different divisions of the community. Hero follows 
the statement:— •- • • 

Schedules. Annual Value.* 1 Gross Assessments. 

(A.)—Lands, tenements, and hereditaments, for . . 

every 2ts. of the annual value 2s. 00,138,330.5,923,180 

(B.)— Occupiers of lauds, dwelling-houses, and 

tenements, Is. Cd.; Scotland, 1*. 38,390,143. 2,734,450 

(C.)—Annuities and dividends arising out of 

• any public revenues, 2s.'.. 28,855,050.2,h«j,50.i 

(D.)—Increase and profits 'from professions, 

trade, or vocations, 2s. 38,310,935. 3,831,088 

(E.)—Public offices, pensions, and stipends, “ 

Is. tid. 11,714,557. 1,174,415 

Y’otal.£177,451,015.£10,518,981 


The most important item for our purpose is the property charged in 
schedule A. consisting of lands and tenements which were assessed ou 
the rack rents, and profits from mines and quarries. Under this head 
the assessment charged on land, houses, minejs, Arc. appears, from the 
parliamentary return, to which reference has been made, to have been 
as lollows:— 


Lands chargeable under the general rale .....39,4 05,705 

Houses so chargeable.10,250,399 

Particular properties chargeable on the aunnal profits, via. tithes, 
manors, fines, quarries, mines, iron works, and non-enumcralcd 
profits. 4,173,224 


£00,138,330 


From this it appears that tho entire rental returned in the last year of 
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tlm proywty-tax was £39,40.5,705, and which has been reduced since 
ij>e peace, in the opinion of Mr. Lowe, to twenty-five millions. Now the 
question is, what portion of this rental is received by the four hundred 
and eighteen members of the IIoil sc of Peers. The Scotland Irish peers, 
to the number of one hundred and eighty, who only sit in the Upper 
House, by their representatives, we exclude from consideration; the 
object being to get at the incomes of those who exercise the politi¬ 
cal power of the empire. For* this purpose it will be necessary to 
analyze the component parts of tho landed interests, and separate 
the peers from those who share with them the territorial revenues of 
'he kingdom. * 

'flic number of baronets is G58, and many of them enjoy landed 
incomes as great or greater than -lords. Then there is the squirearchy, 
numerous than Pharoah’s host, who draw freely fiom the surplus 
produce of the soil. To these must be added the great loan-contractors, 
merchants, manufacturers, and others, appeiijining to the monied, 
mercantile, sind trading classes, many of whom possess extensive cs- 
hitafeeieid who rival, and, in part, have superseded the ancient nobility. 
Dr. ('•olquhoun supposed the gentry, and tho classes we have enume¬ 
rated, as enjoying*huge incomes, to amouu| to 4G,8G1, and their incomes, 
from land and other source’s, to amount to £53,022,110. Besides which, 
allowance must be made for the estates of the younger children of noble 
families, and for lands appertain’tig to lay and ecclesiastical corporations, 
and tu charitable foundations. From ajl these considerations we should 
conclude that the rental of peers, sitting in pivliament, does not fxcced 
tlutr iu,Hums per annum. Some of the. members of the Upper House, 
we are*awaro, enjoy vast revenues, hut the average income of each, 
from the soil, does not exceed £7,177. • 

Mi. ilallum says the richest of the English aristocracy derive their 
possessions from the spoils.of the Refonnation. He ought, also, to 
bare added the spoils of the crown-lands, for they Jiavq helped thorn- 
selves freely to the possessions of both church anil king, as w»ell as the 
people. The Bentinck, the Pelham, and other families inherit* vast 
properties from leases and alienations of the royal doAiaifls. Tho houses 
«f Cavendish and Russell, it is well known, made their acquisitions at 
the Reformation. Tho foundation of the Fitzwilliam estates was advan¬ 
tageous purchases at tho same era. Tho Lonsdales have dug out 
their wealth from coal mines. The Buccleugli property has been an 
accumulation from heiresses, including here in England the possessions 
of the duke of Montague. The Gower estates have, also, mainly come 
by marriages; but the grand augmentation was by the - canal-property 
of the late duke of Bridgewater, to which are now to "be added tho 
Sutherland estates of the present marchioness—a principality in tliqpi- 
selves. The Grosvenor ricnos came mainly from an heiress, who brought, 
in marriage, the London building land about, two generations back. 
The Northumberland estates are, principally, tho old feudal inheritance 
of the Percvs. In the whole peerage there are only eighteen commer- 
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cial families, and these form the only houses which can he saj^ to have 
acquired thoir wealth by lmbits of peaceful and honest industry. i 
Granting, then, that by means of marriages, and other favourable 
circumstances, £ome few of the nobilityliave accumulated vast revenues, 
still there are others whoso poverty is notorious, and, altogether, they do 
not enjoy a landed revenue exceeding three millions per annum. Y\ hat 
right, then, it maybe inquired, have an Oligarchy of 418 persons, 
possessing so small a share in the general wealth of the community, to 
monopolize political power. Three millions per annum is not one- 
hundredth part of the annual revenue of t the kingdom.* Yet, to a body 
of men, haring so diminutive a stake in the general weal, are confided 
the destinies of the empire. 

The revenues derived by the peerage from the taxes and church re¬ 
venues have been estimated to amount to £2,825,846 per annum, being" 
nearly equal to their territorial revenue. This vast addition to their 
legitimate income they have been able to acquire from having usurped 
the franchises of the people. Whether the sum they draw from the 
church estates and the public is more or less, it is not our present .nip - 
pose to investigate. Our object has been to demonstrate that the n ealth 
of the peerage, of which they can justly claim the possession, is insigni¬ 
ficant, wjicn compared with the entire wealth'of the country; and that 
the aristocracy, by direct or indirect means, exercising the political 
power of the state, the government, as at present constituted, neither 
represents the number, intellect,, nor property of the community. The 
two former propositions luivo been often demonstrated, but the latter was 
a desideratum in general information. 

There is another mode of viewing the distribution of tho revenues of 
society, which it will, perhaps, not be unpleasing to our readers, if 
jve submit to their consideration. The whole social fabric rests upon 
the industrious orders, and, < we believe, (hey are only imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the magnitude of their power and resources. The late 
Dr. Colqu no'uN, wfio was ahold, but, as experience has proved, a very 
shrewd calculator, formed an estimate of the number and income of tho 
different classet into which the community is divided. From the data 
exhibited by this gentleman, in his “Treatise on the Resources of the 
British Empire,” we have drawn up a statement which will afford a 
curious insight into the subject about which wo are occupied. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the Doctor's conjecture of the incomes 
of the clergy is greatly below the truth. Indeed, it is to be observed 
that all statistical tables, drawn up prior to the restoration of a metallic 
currency, are chiefly useful in showing proportions, and do not express 
the present numerical value of either income or property. 


* Lowe’s Present Slate of England, App. p. Ci. 
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Different Classes of Society, and their respective Incomes. 

Number of 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS, eluding their Total Income 

■ Families and of each class. 

Domestics. 


Royalty . 300 £ 501,000 

Nobility .. 13,620 5,400,000 

Gentry, including baronets, knights, 
country gentlemen, and others 

having large incomes. 402,535 53,022,590 

Clergy: —Eminent clergymen . 9000 1,080,000 

Lesser ditto. *87,000 0,500,000 

Dissenting clergy, including 

itinerant preachers. 20,000 500,000 

Staie and Revenue, including all per¬ 
sons employed under govern- 

mont^. 114,500 6,830,000 

Pension i,us, including those of Green¬ 
wich, Chelsea, and Kilmuinham , 

Hospitals .. 92,000 1,050,000 

Law : —Judges,hamsters, attorneys, clerks, 

&c..95,000 7,600,000 

Physic :—Physicians, surgeons, apothcca- , 

rics, <Xrc.. 90,000 5,400,000 

Agriculture :—Freeholders of the bettor 

sort. 385,000 19,250,000 

Leaser Reliolders..*•,• 1,050,000 21,000,0(10 

Farmers..1,540,000 33,600,000 

Trade:— Eminent merchants . 35,000 9,100,000 

Shopkeepers, and tradesmen re- * 

tailing goods .700,000 28,000,000 

Innkeepers and publicans, li¬ 
censed to sell ale, beer, and 

spirituous liquors •*. 437,000 8,750,000 


Working Classes: —Agiieultural labour¬ 
ers, mechanics, artisans, handi¬ 
crafts, and all labourers em¬ 
ployed in manufactures, mines, 

and minerals *. 7,497,531 82,451,547 

Paupers, vagrants, gipsies, rogues, * 

vagabonds, and others sup- , 

ported by criminal delinquency 1,548,500 9,871,000 

The preceding statement affords, room for curious and important 
inferences. The industrious orders may be compared to the soil, out 
of which every thing is evolved and produced; the other classes to the 
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trees,\ares, weeds, flowers, and vegetables, drawing • their tlhtriment, 
supported and maintained on its surface, leaving; out oi consideration 
the professions of medicine, Jatv and reliction, and flic unproductive or 
ornamental parts of society, let us attend to the number and incomes of 
the following orders:— 


Shopkecpcis. * 700,000 ,28,000,000 

Innkeepers and publicans. 437,000 8,730,000 

IVokkinc Classes . 7,-197,531 82,-151,547 

Tlicse may bo considered the active machinery—the solid substratum’ 
—upon which the social pyramid is based. When mankind attain a 
State of perfectibility; when vice, crime, and ignorance arc more 
circumscribed; when we shall seldom require physic to cure diseases, 
laws to punish offences, or the terrors of superstition to deter, frijpi 
evil; these will be the chief classes in existence. They are the chief 
classes which ought to exist in a perfect state. The Other classes have 
mostly originated in our vices and ignorance. As mankind become 
more perfect, or, which is the same thing, as knowledge is more ex¬ 
tensively diffused, then will the honorary, legal, medicinal, and ecclesi¬ 
astical classes disappear: having no employment, their name ami offied 
will cease in the social stqte. 

It is from the useful classes the public revenue, for the maintenance 
of the army, navy, and general government is chiefly extracted. We 
have before shown the iniquitous principle on which our fiscal regula¬ 
tions have been framed, owing to the political ascendancy of the 
Aristocracy. Nearly all our,, taxes aro tqxcs on the ordinary transac¬ 
tions of business, o^on the ordinary articles of consumption; and press 
on the industrious iike an inquisitorial and remorseless income-tax, 
levied without distinction of small or large revenues. Jt has been the 
gradual working of "this oppressive system that has mainly produced the 
revolting extremes now observable in the condition ol'dilleionf i lasses 
of the community, that has enabled cue clash to riot in profusion and 
thq wanton enjoyment of redundant incomes, while others have been 
steeped in indigence, subjected to unceasing and unrequited toil, and 
baiely able to procure the commonest, necessaries. That this is' not 
assertion merely, we will demonstrate by an appeal to facts; we will show 
that the imposts, which constitute almost the entire revenue, are chiefly 
levied on the property, avocations, and consumption of the working 
and mercantile orders of (lie community. The produce of the customs 
and post-office is usually referred to as an' exponent of commercial 
activity; that of the excise as the index of internal comfort and enjoy¬ 
ment—and for this reason; that ifye last, which constitutes considerably 
more than one-third of the, public income, is chiefly contributed by the 
great body of (he people. ‘ 


Number*.. Incomes. 

Freeholders of the betfrr sort .... 385,000 ,fl0,250,000 

Lesser freeholders . 1,050,000 21,000.000 

j,*. ir „ lera . 1,540,000 33,000,000 

Eminent merchants. 35,000 9,100,000 
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Statement of the Gross Produce of Taxes for the Year ending 5th 
January, 1831, chiefly paid by the Industrious Classes. —Annual 
Finance Accounts, Session 18*31. 


Vi mi <)H'S...£1,185,478 8 4^ 

Inhabited houses. 1,301,825 0 5J 

Probates of wills and letters of Administration.... 903,938 10 0 

Legacies . 1,223,200 11 ,0 

Hills of exchange. 458,511 8 0 

Hankers’ notes, ineluding compositions for duties 

thereon . ..*..... 110,017 3 8 

Receipts. 220,90.0 10 10 

Murine insurances . 220,007 15 0 

hire insurances. 768,8.',5 6 9 

Stagecoaches .• 118,004 9 6i 

Post-office. 2,(,.',3,720 »l 2| 

Tea. 3,387,097 13 0\ 

Coffee. 579,844 19 7 

Sugar (exclusive of drawbacks) . 4,776,508 0 0 

fill . 3,505,453 14 7 

ops. 121,151 8 1$ 

■ ■eer (duly erased October 10th, 1830). 2,300,310 18 41 

Spirits (British). 3,708,713 0 fl| 

Spirits (Foreign)..’.... 4,081,281 11 3 

Licenses. 737,197 ll 0§ 

Soap . 1,513,119 ID 9j 

Butter. 102,881 18 1 0 

Cheese . 55,093 12 9 

Corn, grain, meal, and flour.,.... 798,082 0 7 

Eggs, bacon, and hams .... 20,700 14 *0 

Tallow . 180,947 0 0 

Tobacco and snuff. 2,938,050 10 10 


Coals and eulm, carried ^coastwise, (duty ceased 
Mari hi, 1831)..... 979,197 5 6 


Total. ${0, 337,574 19 l\ 


Thus on the gross receipt of revenue for Groat Britain jf £.)4,9;)5,2(i'2, 
ihe sura of £40,337,574, is levied either wholly or very disproportion¬ 
ately on the necessaries of the industrious orders, and does not touch 
the luxuries of the great,, unless the articles of wines, snuff, and tobacco 
can he considered such. The duties on wills and legacies, on bills, notes 
and receipts, on lire and marine insurances, on postage and stagecoaches, 
fall heavily on the mercantile and manufacturing classes. The taxes on 
articles of daily use and consumption operate, as before observed, like an 
undiscrinihiating income-tax, augmenting in the exact ratio of #very 
individual’s unavoidable expenditure. This monstrous state of our fiscal 
system is solely owing to non-representation, and consequent monopoly 


* The custom ditties are for the United Kiugdom ; the duties of excise, taxes, 
•md Mumps arc fiu Great Britain only. 
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of political power by the Aristocracy, which has enabled theurto throw 
the public burthens on the productive classes. Those whp are the chief 
source of the wealth of the community, and who defray the charges of 
the general government, have had no efficient control over its adminis¬ 
tration ; nay, have often not been treated with ordinary courtesy, and 
by an usurping Oligarchy the inferior orders have been considered little 
better than an ignorant rubble! 

“ How various and innmtierable 
Are those who live upon the rabble! 

’Tis. they maintain the Church and State, 

Employ the priest and magistrate j 
Bear all the charge of government, 

And pay the public fines and rent, 

Defray all taxes and excises, 

And impositions of all prices; 

Bear all the expense of peace and war. 

And pay the pulpit and the bar; 

Maintain all churches and religions, 

And give their pastors exhibitions!” 

The aristocratic privilege of an exclusive right to impose taxes, and 
comparative exemption from their pressure, is strikingly evinced in the 
present partial mode of rating to the inhabited? house duty, the splendid 
seats of 1 the nobility and gentry. In Chester, which contains many 
residences of a very high class, there is but one mansion, (Eaton, wo 
believe,) assessed so high as £300 a-ycar. That magnificent palace' 
would bo under-assessed probably at £10,000. In Westmoreland, 
which'contains Lowthcr Castle, ns fine a place or nearly so as Eaton, 
there is not one house assessed so high as £200. In Durham, which con¬ 
tains Ilahj' Castle, agd Lambton Castle, and Wynyard, and Ravenswortb, 
and Brancepeth Castles—to say nothing of other mansions—the two first 
we believe, nearly equal to father of thosp before mentioned—there is 
not a single house assessed so high as £100, and but two. above £70 
per annum, which last is about the rate of assessment of our friend 
Loudon in his little cottage at Bayswater. In the rich and tine county 
of Hereford, containing Eastnor Castle, there is not a single house 
assessed so high as £90 per annum, and list three at or above £70. 
In lx'icesterlliire, which contains Behjpir Cattle, there is not an assess¬ 
ment so high as £‘200 per annum. In Northamptonshire, containing 
Aftliorp and various other fine scats, there is but one house rated so 
high as £ 110 per annum. In Northumberland, which contains 
Alnwick Castle, there are but two assessments of £200 and upwards. 
In Oxfordshire, which contains the stately and far-famed Blenheim, 
there is but one assessment so high as £300. Lastly in Yorkshire, 
which contains Wentworth Castle, and Harewood House, and Castle 
Howard, to say nothing of other numerous and splendid seats, there is 
not a single house assessed so high as £400 per annum, and but four so 
high as £300. 

Compare these assessments of the Aristocracy with the sums levied on 
the Shopocrncy, as the middle orders have been termed, in the metropolis 
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nnd manufacturing towns, and wo shall find additional reasons fqr the 
political representation of all interests in the great council of the nation. 

VI. INCREASE, Of THE PEERAGE. 

The members of the Upper House, succeeding to legislative functions 
by hereditary right, are exempt from the salutary influence which 
controls the deliberations of a representative assembly. Their interests 
are purely oligarchical, and severed from the general interests of tho 
community, ft cannot, therefor?, excite surprise that any augmenta¬ 
tion in a body of exclusives like this—separated from the mass of 
society by education, by family*pride, by privilege, and usurped power 
— should be viewed with dislike and apprehension. 

Other reasons render an increase in the aristocratic branch of parlia¬ 
ment inimical to general feeling. It has been ascertained that the 
nobility afford a striking illustration of Mr. Maetiius’s theory of 
population.* Possessing, in abundance, the comforts and conveniences 
of life, they are placed in those circumstances most favourable to a full 
d evelop ment, of the procreative principle, and it is a singular confirma- 
tiolf oT thv doctrine of the enlightened writer that noble families are 
actually as prolific* as those of the United States of America. Peers 
are mostly marrying men# After visiting the European capitals, and 
committing a few follies and eccentricities, they usually settle»down at 
about twenty-five or twenty-eight years of age, and the results, on the 
average, are a progeny of live children, or about twenty-five per cent, 
more than other people. The eldest inheriting the estate, the rest would 
be destitute, were not the parents, by means df their vote and bofough- 
iiilei'est*, able to quarter them on the public, lienee it is the people 
contemplate, with feelings corresponding to those entertained by an 
li a h absentee who sees the increase of his cotter tenantry, any unavoid¬ 
able addition to the peerage ; knowing that, in consequence of primoge¬ 
niture and entail-laws, another family will be thrown upon them for 
support, and that their own chance of honourable pjdmotion in the army, 
navy, civil departments, or other branch of national service, is impeded 
by new rn a Is, with whom exists no prospect of equitably competition. 

Having explained one or two of the popular objections to an increase 
of the peerage, we shall briefly notice the extraordinary augmentation 
it has undergone duiiug the reigns of George III. and Georgo IV. 

A creation of peers generally takes place on the accession of a iffew 
family, the commencement of a new reign, or when some political 
measure is to be carried. On tho death of Elizabeth, the peers only 
amounted to fifty-six. James, being tho first of a new dynasty, raised 
the. number to one hundred and five ; and Charles I. to one hundred and 
tlurty-fivc; Charles II. created fifteen dukes, (six of whom were his 
natural children,) one marquess, thirty-seven earls, three countesses, 
two viscounts, and twenty-nine barons. At the Revolution of 1688, 
William III. to ingratiate himself with tho great families, raised eight 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 162, p. SIO. 
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powerful earls to dukedoms.; created eighteen earls, three visaounts, and 
nine barons. Anne increased the peerage to one hundred and seventy. 
The accession of the Hanover family rendered new creations necessary : 
George I. eithqr created or derated no f&ver than forty-nino peers. George 
II. left one hundred and eighty-four. It is evident that the great increase 
of the peerage was in the reign of George III. being more than doubled. 
In 1777 a batch of peers was drafted from the Commons to the Loids, 
to effect a ministerial majority. This expedient was frequently resorted 
to by Mr. Pitt. In 1797 ten peers were made. He nearly created the 
order of marquesses: he made ten marquesses in England where there 
was but one, and nine in Ireland where there was noufc—all men emi¬ 
nent, of course, for their services. Knighthood was still more profusely 
lavished. In short, he was as prodigal in wasting the honours of the 
Crown as the money of tho people, and for a similar purpose. 

The peers created during the reign of George III. have been classified 
as follows:— 


Landed commoners . -Hi 

Irish peers... Hi 

Scotch peers . 24 

Law...*..... 2 fl 

State..i. 25 

Army . IS 

Navy . 10 

Younger sons and younger branches of peers . 17 

Renewals............ 7 

Confirmations.7... 7 

I’eercssfs .7. 5 

235" 

Extinctions. 74 

Addition. llil* 


George IV. added 64 members to the Upper House.f In this 
number are included individuals who have been raised to the peerage, 
or in whose f&xpUY aw abeyance has been terminated, as well as peers 
of Scotland and Ireland who have obtained English baronies. No 
notice, however, is taken of Scotch peerages ovhieh have been recently 
restored, nor of the creations of peers of Ireland ; of claims to English 
peerages which have been admitted, nor of elevations of English 
peerages to higher honours. The average rate at which peers have 
been created during tho last two reigns has been about four per annum; 
and was the same rate of increase to continue for the next century, it 
would double the existing number of parliamentary lords. 

Toryism being the ascendant school of politics during the last reigns, 
tbe'character of the peers created was of course determined by that of 
tho minister from whom the honours were obtained. The effect of this 


* Quarterly Re\ iew, No. 81, p. 314. 
f Letter to the Duke of W cllinglpn on creating Peers for Life. 
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was strikingly evinced on. the first introduction of the Reform# Bill 
into the House pf l.brds. Of the old peers of the United Kingdom, 
(here was a majority of two for the second roading of the bill. Of the 
new peers of the United Kingdom created subsequent ,to 1792, the 
majority was against the second reading of the bill, and their number 
was only balanced by the creations under the Whig ministry. The 
subject will bo made clear from the following statement copied from a 
recent publication.* 

Voted against Voted for 

the Bill. the Bill. 

l’ecrs of the United Kingdom created previously 


• to I lie end ot 171)2... 81 

Peers of the United Kingdom created subse¬ 
quently to (including the creations during 

tin' administration of Karl Circj j. CO 00 

Aichlushops and Bishops. 21 2 

Re^jjjjjjptative Peers for Scotland.. 12 -1 

Itcpiesenlafive Peers for Ireland . 10 4 

Royal Halves ..... k ... 2 1 


l!)D 158 

ll thus appears that of 74 votes against the hill there were 43 which 
uore the votes of— , 

21 Bishops against 2 ; being above 10 to 1. 

12 Scotch peers against 4 ; being 3 to 1. 

19 Irish against 4; being nearly .7 to 1. 

I'he inference from which representation is that tlic»bill was defeated in 
1831 by the bishops, and tllfe Irish and Scqtch peers, who had obtained, 
their promotions or been elected under Tosy influence. 

The necessity of an augmentation of the peerage V> balance the anti- 
reform interest created subsequent to 1792, becaihe manifest; it was 
not only essential to strengthen the ministry and carry the hill, huttnlso 
to t‘fleet those ulterior improvements in public administ/Htion of which 
ibis great national measure is justly considered the parent. 

Tho abolition of an hereditary peerage in France cannot fail to have 
the greatest influence on the future status of the ‘ order,’ and will prp- 
Inbly lead to the abolition of an institution in other countries so little 
consonant, to the existing state of society. Because one man is a great 
lawyer, statesman, or commander, it is no pledge that his lineal 
descendant will be gifted with the same endowments as those which 
entitled his progenitor to the exorcise of legislative functions. A setiate, 
or upper chamber for life, ^consisting of individuals eminent for wisdqju, 
experience, or national services, is a defensible institution; hut 
lo make them hereditary, and erect legislators into a caste, is quite 
as preposterous as to make the functions of the astronomer royal heredi- 

lelfcr to Earl Gicv on the Adjustment of (he House of Peers. 
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tary,* or the colleges of surgeons and apothecaries. &mh manifest 
irrationalities must speedily disappear from European communities. 

VII. SOURCES OF ARISTOCRATIC JION'OJ’OLI. 

The mp C n.-*ii/fe of the territorial revenues of the Aristocracy is not 
such as to be in extreme disproportion with the incomes of many others 
in a community of great commercial opulence, and forms uot any 
portion of the vice of their institution. Whether some noble lords have 
augmented their rental out of the spoils of the Church and the Crown 
is a question merely of historical cuigosity, and can never be of any 
practical utility: it is occasionally adverted to as a set-dff to oligarchical 
pride and pretension; beyond which it has no available application. 
By the law of England, the quiet possession of an estate for sixty years 
gives a clear and falkl title; and we believe there are few noblemen 
■who cannot adduce legal proof of the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
parks and mansions for a much longer period. So far, then, as the 
acres are concerned they are perfectly safe; whatever political changes 
may intervene—and great ones are impending—the legitimate ie-aaiuos 
of the peerage can never bo endangered, unless they blindly and 
pertinaciously oppose a regeneration which the wants* of the age render 
indispensable; unless they emulate, in fatifity and crime, Ciiahi.es 
Cafet and his guilty accomplices. 

Aristocratic monopoly and abuse do not result from enormous landed 
revenues, but from hereditary rights ef legislation, from primogeniture 
and entail-laws, and froip nomination boroughs. • None of those, how¬ 
ever,‘are essential constituents of an upper chamber; only two-thirds 
of the nobility are entitled, by birth, to seats in parliament; primogeni¬ 
ture and entails are.feudal barbarisms void of utility in modern society; 
and the usurpation of the franchises of tLe people is such a manifest 
subversion of constitutional immunities, sq inimical to the general free¬ 
dom and prosperity, that it cannot be defended on any pretext of justice 
or expediency. Abolish these corruptions, and all things will woik 
togejher for good, without spoliation, without civil convulsion; and the 
Devonsbires, ike Lnnsdownes, and Northumberland* enjoy, undisturbed, 
their wide-spread domains, and retain, without murmur or complaint, 
their social distinction and supremacy., * 

JTlie groat fount of evil has been the decayed boroughs; these hate 
been the Pandora’s box, from which have flowed national calamities, 
desolating ware, lavish expenditure, and the monstrous debt and dead 
weight. They have been the obstacles to every social melioration— 
civil, commercial, legal, and ecclesiastical. By means of them, the 
nobility have been enabled to double their private revenues, appropriating 
to themselves the dignities and livings of the church; pensions and 
grifhts out of the public purse; and filling, ttith their connexions and 
dependants, every lucrative office in the army, navy, and public admi¬ 
nistration. There are only two Rescript ions of offices, namely, those 
requiring talent and industry, the ‘duties of which cannot be dis¬ 
charged by deputy, that the boroughluoiigers have denied themselves. 
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Unlit ior w* i^gber stations in courts of law, they have condesqpnded 
tojill tlie profitable situations of clerk, registrar, messenger, usher, or 
receiver, and carry bags and wands in the trains of those whose ability 
alone made them their superior!?, and to whom they wegj compelled to 
pay this homage as a penalty for their own indolence and cupidity. 

'jn consequence of the boroughs, all our institutions are partial,, 
oppressive, and aristocratic. We have an aristocratic church, aristocra¬ 
tic bar, aristocratic taxation, ari^ocratic corn-laws, aristocratic laws of 
propelty, and, till recently, aristocratic game-laws; in short, the 
aristocratic spirit pervades evejy thing—all is privilege, prescription, 
monopoly, association, and corporation. But why, it may be asked, 
lias it so long continued,—why did not a wealthy, spirited, and en¬ 
lightened community exert itself long before to abato the general op¬ 
pression? The chief reason wan this—we had alsd an aristocratic 
nil kss ! Bv this little lcev-stone was the entire Gothic arch of antiquated 
abuse and imposture upheld. 

jtow lias it happened the Aristocracy have been so extremely sulky 
in^jAtprd^to the memorable events of July ]R30; that they have kept 
their paiso--4rings so tight; that they kept aloof from all participation 
in the general ejflillation? Did they consider, as Napoleon did, that 
“ a revolution in Fraud* is a revolution in Euiope?” This second 
national uprising, however, was attended witli no popular massacre, no 
confiscation, no obtrusion of infidelity; all Avasbrave, wise, and moderate 
—merely a great community rising, with one accord, to defeat an insane 
attempt to subject it to the yoke of despotisip and superstition. Yet 
they sent forth no carmen triumph ale on the sublime occasion. * Is it 
possible*tliutjthcy contemplated, at a distance, the mighty swell which 
a\ as to submerge their own proud pretensions? If.it were so, does it 
not slum that their interests* are personal; that they are not in common 
with the people; that they <y-e merely a ^operation in the state, and 
that they feel their corporate immunities imporillcjJ ? But what is it 
which rendcis them insulated monopolists—strangers in the land? It 
is not the magnitude of their estates, for they are not objects of popular 
concern. No; it is not what they rightfully possess,iiut what they 
have surreptitiously obtained —the franchises of the people, and the 
money of the people, which make them fastidious and apprehensive. 
Be just and fear not, is our advice, and they are still safe! 
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The independence of the judges has so long formed p current theme of 
praise, that it appears almost presumptuous to call it in question. 
Yet the difference between them and other functionaries is so 
apparent as is generally assumed. It is true, the judges hold their 
situations for life, unless guilty of some flagrant impropriety; but the 
same may be said of other appointments unde* the Crown, the possessors 
of which aro seldom disturbed, so long as they correctly discharge their 
duties; or if they are, they invariably receive a superannuation allow¬ 
ance, or compensation, equivalent to the loss they have sustained. As 
respects, then, the tenure of office, the sages of the law cannot arrogate 
a-igreAt pre-eminence over other placemen: as respects those causes 
which ordinarily influence individual conduct—the lure of ambition— 
the temptation of Ipcre—and the seduction of indolence—they have 
still less to pride themselves. A judge, like a bishop, maybe trans¬ 
lated from a lower to a higher dignity—£rom a judgeship tq a chief- 
justiceship, from that to a peerage or a scat in the cabinet; he may be 
removed from an o&ke of £5,500 per annum to one of .£10,000, and 
boundless patronage: ho maybe taken from a court where he is over¬ 
whelmed with claims of duty, to one whore the most important duty 
he has to discharge is to receive his salary. How then can it he 
alleged the judges are independent and exempt from ministerial influence, 
when the ministers have similar alluring temptations to hold out to 1 he 
bench as other functionaries, and similar means of rewarding subser¬ 
viency? 

Other causes operate unfavourably on judicial appointments. Instead 
of the individuals elevated to the bench being a selection from the entire 
Bar, flf men the moat distinguished for ability, probity, and experience, 
the choice of the ministry is limited to men of their own party. A Tory 
minister never chooses a Whig judge; nor ■the contrary. This tends 
to lower the character of the judges in public estimation, by clearly 
evincing that politics, as well as .legal fitness, have a share in minis¬ 
terial promotions. It also instils into the minds of both expectant 
judges, and of men already on the bench, a party feeling fatal to strict 
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iustice on poMicar questions. So well established is this faet f lord 
liraugham has remarked that it is notorious, whenever a question comes 
before the tribunals, whether it he upon a prosecution for libel, or upon 
• m y other matter connected with government, the council, at their 
meetings, take for granted that fhey can tell pretty accurately the 
loaning of the court, and predict exactly which way the consultations 
of the judges will terminate. It is very unfortunate the judges should 
bo always on the ministerial sidg of politics; but there is no hejp for 
this, while they continue to bo selected on the exclusive principle. They 
lmvo their opinions on public questions as weU as other men; they know 
iboy fill a eertaiif situation, and they cannot forget by whom they were 
placed there, or for what reason. 

Willi these remarks we shall leave the venerable occupiers of the 
Tioncli, on whom we had no intention of offering ahy observation; but 
in some way their situation obtruded itself on our notice,' on first 
entering on the consideration of the important subject of this chapter. 
Wo nhall now proceed briefly to notice the more prominent abuses in 
dmjmmi and their administration. 

The whole body of English Law is divided into two kinds—the 
Common and the Statute Law. The Common Law is founded entirely 
.in custom or precedent, stnd the decisions in the courts of justice. 'H 
is not founded on Acts of Parliament, nor on legislative enactments; 
it is recorded in no public document; the only memorials of its existence 
are to be found in traditional maxims, records of pleas, books of reports, 
o.' the treatises of men eminent in the profession. It is evident that 
laws eliminating and preserved in this manner, must bo vague, obscure, 
often absurd, and even contradictory. The Common Law is, in fact, 
a monument of the opinions, errors, knowledge,, and ignorance of 
every period of society; it has flowed down the stream of time, accn-_ 
initiating like a mighty riuer, and carrying along vestiges of the 
learning and ignorance, folly and wisdom, of every pge through which 
it has passed. * 

How unworthy such an incongruous mass must be of the present age; 
iiow inapplicable to the usages of society; and how difficult it is for 
any individual to obtain a knowledge of such an onus camclorum, it is 
unnecessary to describe. Unsuitable os such a system of law is, to fulfil 
the ends for which nil laws were- originally' intended, it forms a vqjy 
considerable part of the laws of tliis country. It is in virtue of the 
common law that the eldest son inherits from his father; that propeity 
may he purchased and transferred by w'riting; that a deed is void if not 
sealed and delivered; that money' lent upon bond is recoverable by 
action of debt; and that a breach of the peace is punishable with fine 
and imprisonment. These are doctrines not established by any written 
statute or any legislative enactment, but depend solely upon immemorial 
usage. 

So much for the Common or Unwritten Law; next for the Statute- 
Law, which exhibits a still more frightful chaos. Statute-Law consists 
of all those acts, edicts, and sfatutes, made by the king, with the 
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consent of the lords and commons in parliament assdnbljfl.. Thu oldest, 
of these now extant, and printed in the statute-books, is Mngn n 
Charta, as confirmed in parliament by 9 lion. III. Tnero were do&bf. 
less many acts before that time, the‘records of which are now lost; 
and which most probably were the foundation of some of the maxims 
in the old Common Law. • 

No man in England professes to he acquainted with the Statute-Laiv 
—not even the Lord Chancellor nor the Lord Chief Justice. It is such 
a prodigious compilation, that a knowledge of it is wholly unattainable. 
No one knows exactly what is law in England ; though every individual 
is presumed to be acquainted with it, and ignorance is admitted as no 
excuse for its violation. Any one may become a legislator for the u hole 
country; he lias nothing to do but to turn to the statute-book ; be trill 
there find laws in abundance, of which no man has any knowledge; he 
may adduce them as the law of the land; lie cannot be contradicted, 
unless some subsequent statute can be found by which it is rejKialed, 
and which it would probably require a year’s labour to discover. In some 
respects the statute-book may be compared to the scriptures. It minima 
many good maxims and excellent precepts; but, as a whole, it is con¬ 
tradictory, obscure, and inapplicable to the ago. Wfftit one part affirms, 
ariother part denies. Laws may he adduced •from it, like texts from the 
Bible, proving any thing and every thing, adapted tq all times, princi¬ 
ples, and occasions: one affords profitable employment for one hundred 
thousand wrangling lawyers; the other profitable employment for ns 
many polemical divinesone islernied the perfection of human wisdom ; 
the ofher a bright emanation fiom the Deity 1 

IIow ignorflnt the most eminent in the profession are on thd subject 
we may gather fron) a speech of the late Lord Stanhope, on the re\ ision 
.of the Statute-Book. Some of the most.striking facts mentioned by 
his lordship we will hero fysert. Conformably with a motion of his 
lordship, the judges were directed to prepare a bill, reducing into one act 
all the acts imposing the punishment of pillory. At the end of the bill 
the fudges inserted some observations, stating that pillory was the 
punishment fa* some offences not merely by statute but at common law; 
and also they could not say whether there, might not be statutes on the 
subject which had escaped their attention .* Their surmise was just; 
for. Lord Stanhope afterwards discovered two more statutes, passed in 
the reign of Geo. 11. which had wholly escaped their researches. Ileio 
then was an instance of the twelve judges not being able to discover all 
the acts inflicting a single punishment. 

The sumo noble lord, wishing to ascertain how far the judges were 
agreed as to what was the law on several particulars, put to them various 
questions. For instance, he asked whether a person digging the brick 
earth from his own field, there manufactured' Into bricks, and sold, 
thereby made himself a trader liable to the bankrupt-laws ? The judges 
of the Common Pleas were cleqrly of opinion one way, the judges 
of the King’s Bench were as clearly of opinion another. Lord Thurlow 
was reputed a most admirable common lawyer; but he was worsted on 
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one occasion lin a dispute which he had with Lord Stanhope, on the 
subject of*a\tatute; Lord Stanhope proving to be right, arfd old 
Thrumbo wrong. This, says Lord Stanhope, was a great feather in my 
cap. One day as these noble lqrds were silting together on the wool¬ 
sack, Lord Thurlow said, “ I should be ashamed of myself if I was not 
accurately acquainted with the common law; but as to your d—d statute- 
book it is‘impossible to be acquainted with it.” His lordship also 
related another anecdote of the celebrated Mr. Dunning, afterwards 
Dud Ashburton. Lord StanhopB consulted Mr. Dunning on a cSrtain 
statute regulation relative to the excise, and his answer was, “ Now. I'll 
tell you air about* it; but I novel* do answer these general questions when 
applied to by others. 1 always toll them, shew me the statute to which 
you refer, and 1 will expound it for you, but that is all I can do.” Now 
ibis was doing about ns lunch as we could do ourselves, or as much as 
any person could do who has a tolerably clear head, and not much 
disturbed by worldly affairs. • 

The fact is, the lawyers and judges, in many cases, are as ignorant of 
tbe law as their clients and suitors. When a statute is produced, they 
cafPKrpbwarf it, as Mr. Dunning terms it; so perhaps may any person 
who can read and understand the English language; but as to knowing 
whether it is the law of thejand,-whether it has been repealed or modified 
by any subsequent enactment, they are frequently as ignorant* as the 
gaping spectator who looks upon them as infallible and inspired guides. 
We do not, however, accuse them of wilful ignorance; we do not say 
that., like the Fellows of Eton College, they are willingly ignorant of 
the statutes; they are generally men of laborioifts pursuits, who spare no 
pains to obtain a knowledge of the law ; but we accuse them of a culpable 
indifference to the defective state of the <tatute-book, of either by their 
silence or open hostility opposing every attempt to reduce it into an 
intelligible form, originating cither in a rooted prejudice against the” 
reform of any thing and eve?y thing, or solely from a wish to maintain 
the pecuniary interests of a multitudinous and rapacjtftis profession. 

When a legal question is brought before the courts, deviating in any 
degree from the ordinary routine, it. is seldom decided ingfanter. , The 
counsel open the case,—they, in fact, instruct the judges,—they refer to 
precedents and statutes, as.they have been instructed by their attorneys, 
who have, perhaps, been instructed by their clients; the judges then 
say they will lake time to consider; and after going home and moleii% 
their way through a labyrinth of reports and acts of parliament, they 
obtain a twinkling of light, return into court, and adjudicate ,the subject 
in dispute to the best of their ability. 

Such is the immense number of law-books and their ponderous gize, 
that it would require the age of the patriarchs to acquire a knowledge 
of them. They are literally Ossa piled on Pelion, a huge unformed 
mass, which no man can fathom. There is a little Aldinc compilation, 
Viner’s Abridgement, comprised in twenty volumes folio, which it is 
considered necessary for every lawyer almost to know by heart. Gracious 
heaven! only think of that! Mind, too, tins is a mere abridgement— 
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bare memoranda of the great originals; and had it boen^continoed to 
the pAjeent time, it would have amounted to more than otps ffundred folio 
volumes, necessary to be carried either in the head or tbo*pockot of every 
Efiglkh lawyer. The most condensed, edition of the Statutes at Large 
' y^t given, to the public, occupies thirty-nine volumes in quarto; seven 
volumes and a half of which comprise the acts from Magna Charta to the 
end of the reign of George II., the remaining thirty-ono und a half being 
. filled with those of the two last reigns. Since the Union with Ireland, a 
buge«closeiy printed voltuno has been published every one, two, or 
three years, and the. average number of public acts passed in each of 
the last twenty-eight yoars amounts Co one hundred and* forty. It 
is calculated that at the. end of the present century, the statutes will 
occupy one hundred ponderous quarto volumes, and the number of public 
acts will amount to„ fourteen thousand. The present generation com 7 
. plain of being overwhelmed with law, but what will be the situation of 
posterity? , 

We have said nothing yet of Reports of Cases. These form an 
indispensable part of a lawyer’s knowledge. It is well known that 
decisions in courts of justice become a part of the law; vndVfcrii a 
point has once been decided,' it must he determine^ in the same way 
again, unless the precedent can be proved qleaiiy erroneous. Reports 
of theqp decisions, are published annually; they already amount to 
upwards of two hundred and eighty volumes, exclusive of those which 
relate to election, admiralty, and ecclesiastical law’. But this is not all: 
they are going on increasing amazingly ; every year adds eight more to 
the original stock; so that in twenty years there will be one hundred 
and sixty, aryl within the century seven hundred and twenty additional 
volumes, making ono thousand volumes of reports, which, with one 
hundred quarto volumes of statutes, will form a lawyer’s library, that, it 
•is not only necessary he .should read, hut digest, and, if possible, 
understand. ' ' 

This is English daw, the perfection of human wisdom! Let us, how¬ 
ever, pause a moment, to reflect on this mass of legal lumber, this 
grossly absurd system of legislation. It is considered a settled maxim 
ipjarisprudeTTce, that every state within the limits of its c»vn territory 
ought to exact, and its subjects to yield, obedience to all its laws. The 
foundation of .the obligation on the part of the people is that the legis¬ 
lative authority on its part is presumed to have made the laws so ci.JiAit, 
that every member of the community either knows them or must be 
cbipably inattentive if be do not. This principle is undeniable. It 
would never do to allow ignorance to be an excuse for the violation of 
laws. But bow can any person be acquainted with English, law ? How 
can the legislature have gone on for centuries legislating on such an 
tdjpurd presumption, and presuming that evejy individual in the empire 
was acquainted Irith thfeir enactments ? How caajfnien of business read, 
digest, and understand one .thousand volumes > of reports, and ono 
hundred quarW volumes of statutes ? How can the people understand 
the law, When cven the judges, whope whole lives are devoted to the 
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subject, aro 4 the most pitiable state of perplexity, uncertainty, and 
contradiction ? »Can any thing in the whole world be imagincd'more 
“ completely absufd and ridiculous? Had the whole system been blindly 
scraped together fi-om'every age, nation, and tribe in the universe, from 
the farthest extremity of Siberia to the remotest deserts of Garamantes, 
it could hardly have presented a more confused and hidoouajumble than 
the Statute and Common Lnw of England. 

One cause of this profuse, headlong, and inconsistent oOarse of 
legislation has been-the reckless facility with which parliament has 
multiplied laws on a given subject, when a general enactment might 
have been framed, adequate to the several occasions. Since the begin¬ 
ning of last century 4000 hills for enclosures of wastes in as many 
parishes have been passed, proving to demonstration the want of a, 
general law on the subject; while, in the whole of that time, not a step 
lias been taken towards enacting such a law, and so saving the com- ', 
munity the prodigious waste of private funds and public time consumed- 
in tin parsing of so many different statutes. The same observation 
applies to the innumerable acts passed for lighting towns with gas, and 
for Ibc pufjloses of police and local improvements. Upwards of fifty 
acts have passed relative to game ; forty-eight relative to parliamentary 
elections ; mid seventy-six indemnifying Dissenters for not qualifying 
themselves for offices and employments. There aro many actb of a 
temporary' and local nature. No fewer than sixty acts have passed for 
the memory of small debts in different parts of the country,.and fifty 
of them during the last two reigns. Tlfere are some acts relative, to 
the linking of bread, and prohibiting the hakers from selling it uAless 
it has beSn baked twenty-four hours. About the packftlg of butter 
tbeie are somewhere about a dozen different acts ; .as though it were 
necessary to instruct peoplo tcv pack -butter by act of parliament. One 
net on this subject relates to tqo packing of gutter at Malton, in York¬ 
shire ; another to the packing of butter in the city of York,- a few miles 
distant; end another on the same subject for Ireland, • Innumerable laws 
have been enacted relative to the woollen, linen, and cotton manuf%c- 
turos; the whale, cod, herring, and pilchard fisheries; cheese, lace, r 
sugar, glass, and almost every article of wear hr consumption has befea ' 
the object of parliamentary ^regulation. The whole" of the statutes on 
wool amount to 987 ; on the subject of gold and silver 290; on tobacco 
49(); on the fisheries 970; and on a variety of other subjects in 
proportion. Relative to the poor then? aro 350 public acts; besides, 

135 loeal acts. By some of these acts the poor are farmed pttt, try 
others flogged. Of these local acts five passed ’ in the reign *of 
(h-orgo IT.; -the remaining 130 in the reigns of George III. and 
- (ieorgo IV. Besides tho number of acts, other causes of the confusion 
ami perplexity of the Statute-Book arise from -the immense numbef 
repealed and re-enacted, and then partly repealed again, with a “ so 
far as,” and “so forth;” also from the mass of altering, amending, 
•md explaining acts; of acts, for instance, fer “ removing doubts,” for 
"rectifying mistakes,” for “relieving from the'provisions,” for de- 
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ferring the commencement,” for “ facilitating the execution,”—to 
say Nothing of acts of total repeal. No fewer than 48?4 acts were 
repealed in the reigns of George II. and III.; 419 in the former; -Slid 
1455 in the reign of the latter; which made Lord Stanhope remark, 
“ they had l>een passing bills by waggon loads, and repealing them by 
cart loads.” , 

Some efforts were made during the reign of George IV., under the 
auspices of Sir Robert Peel and the Marquis of Lansdowne, to reduce the 
Statfite-Law within more reasonable Ifmits. The parliament, dissolved in 
1826, repealed, modified, or consolidated upwards of 1000 statutes. ( )ne 
act, the 3 Geo. IV. c. 41, repeals upwards of 200 statutes, or parts of 
statutes, relative to the'export and import of merchandize; tho commerce 
of aliens and denizens, the guaging of wine, and other mercantile regula¬ 
tions. The Custom Act consolidated 450 acts of parliament into one; the 
Jury Act 30; the Bankrupt Act 20; and the acts on larceny, malicious 
mischief,, and forgery, have effected a considerable compression. From 
a table of ropealed acts prefixed to Evan’s Collection of Statutes, it 
appears that during the short interval from the 4th to the 10th of 
George IV., 1,126 acts of parliament were wholly, and 44lT partly, 
repealed, making a total of 1569: of these 1344 related to the empire* at, 
large, and 225 solely to Ireland. Still the*- evil is of such magnitude 
that there is scarcely perceptible diminution in its amount; nor do 
we anticipate—for reasons we shall hereafter explain—any decided 
improvements -in jurisprudence, either from the consolidatory acts, or 
from the other projects of legal reform now in progress. 

N&thing has tended so much to swell the Statute-Book as tho enor - 
mous increase in taxation, and the consequent increase in the ftumbor of 
Revenue-Laws. During each of the last twenty-eight years, the num¬ 
ber of acts passed, which relate strictly tq the revenue, has amounted to 
‘forty; and those whichare'^onnected with them indirectly, and but tor 
them would never have existed, to nearly twenty morn; which com¬ 
prises about half flip whole number of laws annually enacted. Tho acts 
lately in force with regard to spirits alone amounted to 140; an 
attempt haggbeen made to consolidate them, but as new acts are 
yearly being added, both as regards spirits anti custom duties, the 
merchant and trader will soon be involved* in as groat a labyrinth as 
ever. The stamp-acts amount to more than 150, and they still remain 
finconsolidated. So do the innumerable acts relative to the coin. 
§oap, candles, and the distilleries are under excise lock and key; 
and, in many instances of excisoable manufacture, it is impossible to 
early on the different steps of the process with advantage, from the 
delqy and interruption from the visits of the excise. What a bungling 
piece of legislation have been the attempts to regulate the malt-duties, 
hhckney-coaches, and the vend of coals! • 

On the middling classes these laws are peculiarly oppressive;—and 
yet they have been unceasingly told, that a reform, m parliament 
would do no good! Would it not, we ask, relieve them from tho 
vexatious inquisition and endless interruption and restraint on tho ope- 
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rations of *ra'^e under which they now labour ? Would It not, irpsbSrt, 
c^uso an cntire.rcvision of that cumbersome and absurd system dl‘ juris¬ 
prudence which wo have attempted to describe;—roduce the Statute- 
Hook to one-hundredth part of its present bulk ; consolidate the almost 
innumerable local acts into more general laws; and abolish all those 
unjust amfrimpolitic enactments which iuterfere with industry and com¬ 
merce. Such numerous laws are no doubt useful to the profession; they 
afford a fruitful and endless source of litigation; they are glorious tfiings, 
its J xml Stanhope remarked, for attorneys, conveyancers, special pleaders, 
barristers, and so forth, but most inglorious and calamitous for the people. 

We shall onlj’ make one or two more remarks on Statute-law, and 
these refer to the language and manner in which acts of parliament 
arc drawn up. It is evident that all laws ought # to be intelligible to 
“those on whom they arc intended to operate; otherwise, it is wilfully 
creating an ignorance which will not be admitted as any excuse for their 
violation. It is difficult to see why laws could not be so clearly apd 
simply worded :is to be intelligible to ordinary capacities, without the 
assist!*!civ of either attorney or lawyer. They involve no abstract 
theorem of science; they area mere statement of facts, requiring 
something to bo done or not to be doue ; which, really one would think, 
might be made intelligible without the continual assistance of interpre¬ 
ters, at an enormous expense. The obscurity and perplexity of statutes 
arise principally from a perverse deviation from the ordinary language 
of civil life, an overwhelming verbosity and endless repetition of “ he, 
she, they,” “ him, her, it, and them,” the “ aforesaid,” and “ so fjur as,” 
the “ s<v forths,” &c. which render the whole so involved and perplexed, 
that one would suppose the legislature, instead of endeavouring to render 
the. laws as lucid as possible, had purposely involved them in the 
greatest possible darkness. ‘From the habitual indulgence of fiction and' 
tautology the minds of lawyers—for they lire lawyers who draw up acts 
of parliament—become so inveterately alien to trutli.and simplicity that 
they cannot he otherwise if they would; and, accordingly, we find in 
those eases, when their intention has really been to he intelligible y that 
their language involves so much complexity—there 'Iffe so many 
crochets and puzzles —that they entirely fail in their purpose, and defy 
comprehension by ordinary minds. We shall give an instance of this 
from one of Sir Robert Peel’s consolidatory acts, the 7 8 Geo. IV. 

o. 28 ; which is the more remarkable, because the express object of it is 
to obviate obscurity and misapprehension, by giving a simple [tthd 
general rule for the interpretation of criminal statutes. The clause to 
which we allude is the 14th, and expressed as follows:—“Whenever 
this or any other statute relating to any offence, whether punkffiablo 
upon indictment or summary conviction,' in describing or referring, to 
the offence, or the subject*matter on or with respect to which it shall bo 
committed, or the offender or the party affected or intended to be affected 
by the offence, hath used, or shall «se words impoiting the singular 
number or the masculine gender^only, yet the statute shall be under¬ 
stood to include several matters as well as one matter, and several 
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persoiw as well as one person, and females as well as ni-^es, and bodies 
corporate as well as individuals, unless it be otherwise specially provided, 
or there be something in the subject oj context repugnant to such con¬ 
struction ; ami! wherever any forfeiture or penalty is payable to a party 
aggrieved, it shall be payable to a body corporate iu every case where 
such body shall be the party aggrieved.” ' 

An unlearned person might possibly guess at the intended meaning 
of this explanatory rule, and a lawyer no doubt—and this would be 
deemed by him its chief excellence—would be able to draw from it 
a dozen different interpretations, according as they best suited the pur¬ 
poses of his client. 

Things the most heterogeneous are frequently jumbled together in 
the same act of parliament, and the title is often as remote as possible 
from tho subject matter of the statute. These arc called “ Hodge¬ 
podge Acts,” and are very numerous. Who, for instance, would expect 
to find tho regulations under which petitions may be forwarded to num¬ 
bers of parliament, in an act for laying an additional dul// upon ten 
and sugar? The commencing clause of the statute, un(ler« nhieh 
Vauxhall and other theatres and places of entertainment are licensed, 
is as follows :—“Whereas, the advertising a reward with no questions 
asked, {or the return of things lost or stolen,* is one groat cause and 
encouragement of robberies, be it enacted,” &e. Many may recollect 
that Sir R. Pool, on introducing to parliament his hill for amending 
the larceny-laws (March 9th, 1£26), cited the title of one single act, 

‘ which.cmbraccs no fewer than the following bizarre miscellany : — the 
continuing seyertd laws therein mentioned; the carrying of sugars in 
British-built vessels; the encouraging tho importation of naval stores; 
preventing frauds in the admeasurement of coals in the city of West¬ 
minster ; and preventing dig, stealing or destroying of madder roots. 
Another act he referred to forms a still «moro whimsical olio, and is 
intituled “An Act/or bettor securing the, duties of customs on certain 
goods removed to London; for regulating the fees of officers in His i\ia- 
jesty^i customs in the province of Segawbia, in Africa; for allow nig the 
Receiver-Gefllral of Fees in Scotland proper compensation; for the 
better preservation of hollies, thorns, and quick-sets in private grounds, 
and trees and underwood; and authorising the exportation of a limited 
quantity of barley from the Port of Kirkgrow.” Such acts tun very 
much like cross-readings in a newspaper, and those who wish for further 
antusemenl of the sort will find it in Mr. Wickens’s publication on the 
Division of Labour in Civil Life, where the subject is pursued to a 
greater extent than our limits will admit. 

Notwithstanding the laborious and tiresome precision of statutes, 
they frequently comprise the most egregious blunders. There is a sin¬ 
gular instance of one in the 53d George 111.by the 18th section, one 
half the penalty is to go to the king and the other half to the informer ; 
but the penalty happened in this cate not to be a fine, but fourteen years’ 
transportation ; so that fourteen years’ transportation were to be equally 
divided between Messrs. Byers and Co*and his Majesty! 
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Perhaps pur readers may deem this too old a blunder to illustrate the 
deliberative wfcdom of the law-makers of the reign of William IV. 

wo shall give them an example of legislative aptitude. from one 
of the most imjHirtant acts of Are session of 1830—thaj for Consoli¬ 
dating and Amending the Laws on Forgery. This statute was drawn, 
we believe* by Messrs, liobhouse and Gregson, and was some years in 
preparation, under the auspices of Sir It. Peel; it received the tinkering 
of Sir Janies Scarlett, between whom and the gentlemen by whom it 
was framed, some difference of opinion respecting its provisions arose, 
which could only bo terminated by an appeal to Lord Tenterden, who 
felt himself hound to decide, notwithstanding his well-known partiality, 
against Sir James. Well, this act so patronised, elaborated, revised, 
quarrelled about, and arbitrated, is at length brought forth, passed, and 
“is now the law of the land; and we will venture to%ay a more defective , 
and bungling piece of legislation is not to be found in the great book of 
conundrums and absurdities itself. What the public expected was an 
act \hat would comprise the entire statute-law of forgery; unless this 
w#s attained, little benefit could result from adding one more statute to 
the 400 'previously existing. Instead of consolidating the law, it 
merely embodies %he whole or part of the provisions of twenty-seven 
statutes out of the mass ;• all the acts relative to tho forging of stamps, 
seamen’s warrants, plate-marks, and on the post-office, remain Mattered, 
as heretofore, through the boundless waste of the Statutes at Large, 
to bo applied or not, as it may happen, by judges and lawyers. In¬ 
completeness is not the worst defect in this statute; some of its pro¬ 
visions are obviously incompatible, and the commencing part of the act 
seems to have been entirely lost sight of when the concluding part was 
agreed upon. For proof of this compare the following sections, nearly 
the lirst and last, in the statute. 

“ § II. And be it enacted. That if any,person shall forgo or counter¬ 
feit, or shall utter, knowing the same to lie fi aged .or counterfeited, the 
great seal of tho United Kingdom, his Majesty’s ^irivy seal, any privy 
signet of his Majesty, his Majesty’s royal sign manual, any <jf his 
Majesty’s seals appointed by the twenty-fourth article c£»thc Union to 
he kept, used, and continued in Scotland, the great seal of Ireland, or 
the privy seal of Ireland, every such offender shall be guilty of high 
treason, and shall suffer death accordingly.” 

“ § XXIX. And lie it enacted, That this act shall not extend to any 
offence committed in Scotland or Ireland.” 1 , 

Here .we see in the second section a specific punishment assigned 
for the commission of an offence in Scotland; -and in a subsequent 
section it is expressly declared the act shall not extend to any itffcnce 
committed in Scotland or Ireland. What the judges will make of this 
inconsistency, when it couics before them, it is impossible to foresee: 
we suppose we shall have another act or two to “ explain'' or “ amend ,” 
&.c.; and so our legislature proceeds, heaping one act upon another, 
making delightful work for lawyers, and “ raining,” as Mr. Bontbam 
expresses it, “ snares among tho people.” 
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§ir James Scarlett, to be sure, is not a paragon of legislators any more 
than o{^attorney-generals. The act for Improving the Administration 
of Justice will not be soon forgotten by the profession: fhis act, amoifg 
■other changes, altered the period of vcotmnencement of the terms. But no 
sooner was the act in force than it was discovered to be pregnant with 
the most ludicrous errors; the framer of the statute was clparly igno¬ 
rant of the changes -of the moon —of that common astronomical know¬ 
ledge which is contained in every almanack ; the consequence was that 
the cofirts would liave been involved ii? the greatest confusion, had not 
another statute been precipitately brought in to remedy the blunders of 
the first. * * 

One cause of such blundering legislation is to be found in the vicious 
mode of transacting business in the House of. Commons. It is well 
known law-making is a sort of after-dinner amusement, which com-* 
mences when gentlemen have taken their wine—wdien the theatres 
have closed —and the night-houses are thrown open for the reception of 
customers. It cannot be matter of surprise if, under such unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, the nocturnal occupations of the Collective ^J’isdom 
exhibit strange examples of forgetfulness, haste, and confusihn. e, 
indeed, are often astonished things are not worse, wls.n wo reflect on 
the course of parliamentary proceedings—no division of labour, or ex¬ 
clusive devotion to legislative duty—all chance medley, belter skelter, 
volunteer and amateur exertion—the chief manager straining every 
nerve to get through public business before the setting in of the Dog- 
days—stratagems to steal a marith to avoid some economical proposition 
for a reduction of the estiVnatcs—packing a house for a job or private 
bill—jaded ministers dropping in late from their offices or n prbtracted 
cabinet-council—country gentlemen from a tedious morning-waiting at 
the Treasury for places and appointments—Jawyers from the courts— 
:tbd the sons of riot reel in'^it midnight, from the saloons and club¬ 
houses, in quest of divertisemont --and thus business goes on, and a 
house is formed of Y^en distracted with their individual avocations, or 
suffering from lassitude and over-excitement. They talk and talk, it 
is true, withojj^ end, as people mostly do when not fully master of their 
subject; but their ideas are crude—there has been no preparation or con¬ 
centration of thought—and all their doings bear evident marks of the 
intellectual chaos from wliich they spring. We had a ludicrous illus¬ 
tration of what wo are stating in the session of 1830: the House w'as 
in a committee, and had been hotly debating, as usual, to no purpose, for 
the space of six hours, when the chairman got up, and with great 
gravity said, “ he should be extremely obliged by any honourable mem¬ 
ber informing him what they had all been talking about 1” » 

Such mode of legislation has striking results: it impoverishes the people 
by Ktigation, and multiplies and augments the emoluments of a mercenary 
profession. Inthenumberand magnitude of inns of court, law institutions, 
iind other public buildings the legal classes rival the ancient religious 
houses; and their unavoidable and constant intervention in all the affairs 
and transactions of civil life gives them*an influence equal to that of the 
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priesthood iq the ages of superstition. In the metropolis are nine supe¬ 
rior courts, foilr ecclesiastical courts, twenty courts for recovery Ji small 
debts, besides courts of oyer and terminer, courts of general ajiff quarter 
sessions, coroner-courts, and courts of petty BessionB for the purposes of 
police. Attached to these courts are eight hundred officers, exclusive of 
judicial fuactionaries. To these may bo added 500 barristers-at-law, 
3000 certificated attorneys, 130 conveyancers and equity draftsmen, 67 
special pleaders, 84 proctors, ■JO public notaries, 6000 •clerks and 
assistants, besides doctors-at-law, serjeants-at-lavr, and king’s counsel, 
making a legal phalanx, in the metropolis, of nearly 10,000. In the 
country they are not so concentrated, but more numerous. From 
“ Clarke’^ Law List” it appears there are, in the country, including 
England and Wales, 4500 attorneys and conveyancers who have taken 
•■out certificates. The number of clerks and assistant*? cannot lie estimated 
at less than 9000; so that the number of persons in the country, in the 
legal department, is 13,500; and if we add 10.000 for persons of a 
similar description in the metropolis, wo have a total of 23,500 persons, 
whose „sole employment is to render the lawB intelligible, and justice 
atrainahle*to the people of England and Wales. 

This estimate, eve are persuaded, is a great deal below the truth: 
many attorneys in town* employ more than twenty clerks, and the 
majority of them employ three or four. Perhaps it would not be too 
much to estimate the total number of counsel, attorneys, clerks, assist¬ 
ants, &c. in England and Wales, at thirty thousand. In this enume¬ 
ration are not included the justices of peace, amounting to 4,500, nor tlio 
judges in the different courts, the sheriffs, ’ nor any portion bf the 
magistracy, whose office it is to administer justice, and Who employ an 
innumerable number of clerks and assistants. TTie classes we have 
mentioned form only that branch of the profession who owe their origin^ 
in a great measure, to defeats ant obscqfities in oar judicial admini¬ 
stration. It is the duty of the legislature to renter the laws so clear, 
and the form of proceeding so simple, -that person* bf ordinary' compre¬ 
hension would generally be able to understand the one and pursqp the 
other, without the aid, in every case, of a legal advisbr. 

The adage says —Many hands make light work ; but the ‘maxim is 
reversed in law; and the* swarm, of practitioners is a principal cause of 
the multiplication of suits, their protracted duration, and consequent 
pressure of business in the courts. • 

Dr. Colqulioun estimated the total income of the legal classes, when 
the amount of property and professional practice was greatly less than 
at present, at £7,600,000 per annum; and two-thirds, probably, of 
this sum are absorbed by legalists resident in London. 

However, this can be only considered a vague approximation. In 
our list of places we shall give an account of the emoluments and 
incomes of the chief justices, the lord chancellor, the judges, and several 
other well-known individuals; but thg incomes of the profession gene¬ 
rally, of counsellors, special pleaders, conveyancers, and attorneys, arc 
so various, that it is impossible* to fix on any average amount. Sir 
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Samuel Roinilly, it is credibly reported, netted £15,000 annually from 
his professional avocations. There ore other counsel Ivlio, probably, 
make te& or twelve thousand a-year ; others, a half, a third, a fourfli, 
or twentieth'&nrt of that sum; and others, again, who make nothing. 
Sir James Scarlett has received as much as £400 with a brief on the 
northern circuit; and Sir E. Sugden, we believe, received £3000 with 
his brief, in the case of Small v. A twood. In the incomes of attorneys 
are great diversities. Some few, in London, make ten or eleven thou¬ 
sand pounds a-year; a great many more about three or four thousand 
pounds; and some obscure practitiouers ( do not clear more than £100 
a-year. Their clerks'experience similar variety of fortune. Some are 
starving on a paltry £50; others living comfortably on £200; and others 
sumptuously on a £500 salary. 

The emoluments dhd salaries of the masters, registrars, and clerks in 
Chancery; of the judges in the Admiralty, and ecclesiastical courts, 
and of the law-officers of the Crown, have been more than doubled since 
the commencement of the revolutionary war. In 1792 the salary of 
the chief justice of the King’s Bench was £4,000; of the CtfiniiKjn 
Pleas £3,500 ; of the chief baron of the Exchequer, £3,500 all these 
have been respectively augmented to £10,000, £8,000*, and £7,000 per 
annum; and the salaries of the puisne judges and barons of the three 
superior‘courts have been raised from £2,400 to £5,500 per annum 
each." 1 All the judges have patronage—that of the chief justice very 
valuable; they have, also, some fees remaining, though the principal 
portion has been commuted. 1? has been related of these exalted per¬ 
sonage!, that, at the time sixteen journeymen boot-closers were com¬ 
mitted to Netfgate for a conspiracy to raise their wages, they were 
sitting in their chambers in Serjeant’s Inn conspiring to raise their own 
salaries, in consequence of the'rise of the. necessaries of life. This 
anecdote reminds us of the fabjo of thfc Wolf and the Shepherd. A wolf, 
says Plutarch, happening to put his head into a hut, where some shep¬ 
herds wore regaling* on a leg of mutton, exclaimed— Ah! what a 
clamour you would have raised had you catty ht me at such a hmn/uct! 
The demcanaiv of the sages of the law would be something similar; 
they would declaim eloquently on the evils of conspiring when committed 
by workmen, though it might be done by themselves with impunity. 

An important fact connected with legalists is, the enormous increstse in 
their number within the last ten years. In 1820 we wore engaged in an 
inquiry similar to the present; and we find, in the interval, the number 
of attorneys in the metropolis has augmented fifty per cent. There 
has, no doubt, been a corresponding increase in the country, and in 
other,branches of the profession; and far exceeds the contemporary 
increment in property and population. It arises, we presume, from the 
inefeasing number and perplexities of the laws, which have rendered 
additional guides, commentators, expounders, and interpreters indispen¬ 
sable ; or, it may have arisen from the large fortunes suddenly amassed 

* Parliamentary Pager, Nti. 532, Session 1830. 
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by dealers ia legal subtleties, which have tempted more than a fair p»o- 
* portion of the ijpramunity to embark in so lucrative a calling. Whatever 
may be the cause, it is not creditable to our judicial administration; nor 
is it a flattering symptom of social happiness and improveqynt. 

The increase of litigation, and, consequently, of profit to the profes¬ 
sion, is deluonstratcd by the increase of business in the sujierior courts, 
ns is shown by the following statement of the number of causes entered 
for trial:— 


Years. 
1H2S... 

King’s Hench. 

Common 1*1 can. 
.445. 

Exchequer. 

.Ki2 

] «S24. •. 


.472. 

.222 

J ... 



.157 

1820... 





The vast number of bankruptcies and insolvencies of late years 
must have tended enormously to the emolument of the legal piol’es- 
Mon, and have rendered them the richest elite < in tic community. 
The number of persons who took the benefit of the Insolvent Act, 
avtonnAed in 1820, to 2 482; in 182/5, to 3(U>/j ; and in 1830, 
to 4.'!79. The number of bankrupts, in 1814, was l(i!2; in 1820, 
j:S31; in 18‘ifi, 2R82 ; in 1829, KiAl.t Allthe.se breakings up yield 
an abundant harvest of Spoil to the gentlemen of the long robe. In 
most bankruptcies the solicitors, the bar, the commissioners,* the ac¬ 
countants, and auctioneers divide the assets. Veiy few estates pay any 
tiling north a man’s while going after. Under the late administration 
of (lie Innl.rupt-Iaus, a man had nothing to do but to get into credit to 
as laige tin amount as* possible—buy goods in every place—turrt mer¬ 
chant—ship off such goods to every quarter of the world—fly kihs in 
dory possible way—keep no books, or those so confusedly that no man, 
called in bv the name of <nu accountant, could make head or tail of 
them— carry this system of guying, and exporting, and kite-flying to iff? 
utmost extent—purchase goods on credit at nut price, and for llui 
greatest length of timo—declare his insolvoucy-lgo into the Gazette ; 
the solicitors, the bar, the commissioners, the accountants, and the auc¬ 
tioneers would set to work ; the larger the amount of the jean's debts so 
much the better for the legal, accounting, and auctioneering agents. 
In such case, the professional men called it a flood fat bankruptcy : 
and, if they could get it into chancery, so much the better; and, in 
g<*nonil, it was contrived that a good fat bankruptcy should get iff to 
chancery. The result, in general was—ten or twelve years’ meetings of 
commissioners, actions, bills in chancery; and at length, when the 
legalists had absorbed the estate, they tired, and the creditors were told, 
“ Here, gentlemen, are the accounts!” 

Mr. Montague, justly characterised a commission of bankruptcy “a 
tribunal in which the minimum of justice was administered at «the 
maximum of expense.” All the commissionoi s were either very old or 

»--- 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. Ml, Session lh3I. 

1 Parliamentary Paper, No. 280, Session 183(1. 
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vary young men, whose only pretensions wore the friendship of the 
chancellor, or the friendship of some friend of the cliaijbcllor, or otljers 
connected. with the government. They were all either counsel or soli¬ 
citors, whilst). sole object was to gain as much money in as little time as 
possible. Some of them understood the art of accomplishing this so 
well as to have been known to boast of pocketing thirty guineas a day. 
These, however, were only ignoble quarry, compared with the great 
fee-gatherer himself. It appears, f$om a parliamentary return, that 
the several sums sacked by the purse-bearer to the lord chancellor, in 
the year ending 30tb April, 1830, ampunted to £4081.* In the same 
year, the sealing of 4861 writs, at 3s. 3d. each, produced £789, which 
was shared between his lordship, chaff-wax, sealer, and porter. From 
returns in the same year, the masters in chancery appear to net £4000 
per annum, .their chief clerk upwards of £1000, and the copying clerk 
£500 and more. Mr. Wellesley, in a book lately published by him, on 
the court of chancery, states that the litigation into which ho had been 
forced had cost him £20,000 in four years, and a sum of equal amount 
had been paid out of the estates of his children; Mr. Davies, *he late 
tea-dealer, of Philpot-lano, was put to an expense of £32.000 by a 
chancery commission, appointed to ascertain whether *ne was in a sound 
state of mind. Sir Tv Sugdcn stated, not ldng since, that the equity 
proceedings, under the will of Mr. Thelluson, had been as productive 
to lawyers as many principalities to their sovereigns. The cause of 
Small v. Aitiuood, it is calculated, will swamp £100,000 in law ex¬ 
penses. But wo must return to the subject from which we have digressed. 

The? fraud, impoverishment, and desolation resulting from tip; admi¬ 
nistration of tSie Debtor-Laws are almost incredible. In the processes 
issued against the pprson, lawyers and attorneys are the parties who 
chiefly profit. From returns of affidavits of debts, it appears, in two 
years and a half, 70,000 persons were arrested in and about Duidon, 
the law-expenses of .which could not be less than half a million. in 
the year 1827, in tie metropolis and two adjoining counties, 23,515 
warrants to arrest were granted, and 1^,317 bailable processes executed 1 
Thus were eleven thousand persons deprived of their liberty on the 
mere declarations of others, before any trial or proof that they owed a 
farthing! So gainful is the trade to attorneys, that they frequently 
buy up small bills for the purpose of suing the endorsers, and bring 
nine or ten actions on each. One house alone has brought five hundred 
actons in this way, and most of them for sums under £20. 

The sum on which arrest is allowed has boon gradually augmented to 
£20; but this- is too small, and the consequence is, the prisons are 
crowed with debtors for the most, paltry amounts. The number of 
persons committed to the five principal prisons of the metropolis, exclu¬ 
sive of crown debtors, and those imprisoned fot contempt, averages 5000 

• Parliamentary Paper,' Nu. G2G, Session 1830. 

t Mr. Hume, House of Commons, February ID, 1827. 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. ‘ll'J, Session 1827. 
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per annum. Of those more than one-third are for sums wider £‘20. 
In the years 182(5-27, the Court of Requests for the city of .London 
imprisoned 75.? persons for various terms, from twenty to one^fiundml 
days, for sums under £5. In the same year, the Court/trf Requests 
for Southwark ordered 9758 executions, and 1893 persons were actually 
imprisoned for debts amounting only toil(5,442.* From 1823 to 1831 
the Southwark Request Court committed to the Borough compter and 
county gaol t509<> persons; of these 3139 were for debts not exceeding 
twenty shillings.f * ' 

The minor tribunals for facilitating the recovery of small debts we do 
not think entitled to the praitfc usually awarded them. They foment 
domestic animosities, promote law-suits, and encourage a trumpery 
system of credit, which is ultimately ruinous both to the retail trades¬ 
man and Ins customers.! Neither are they so economical a resource as 
is generally imagined; the costs of proceedings in them usually 
amounting to a tax of twenty-five per cent, payable either by creditor 
or ‘debtor. A debt can seldom bo recovered in the Marshalsea or 
Palace Court for less than £8, even if no resistance is offered. In the 
several Courts of request for the city of London, Middlesex, West¬ 
minster, and thus Borough, the expenses of recovering a debt of 40s. 
or under, is at least 11s.; above that sum, twice as much. Such a 
system can be no advantage to trade ; it only tends to fill the coffers of 
attorneys and clerks of'.courts, by the ruin of the industrious classes. 
Only think of the fees received in the request court of Southwark 
amounting, in one yehr, to £4255, of which £2475 arose from debts 
of 40s. or under, fh four years, the foes‘received, in the request 
court (TT the City, amounted to £7322.§ Our legal institutions are 
chiefly beneficial to those under whose auspices their rules and modes 
of procedure have been fratped and regulated. Hence' the circuity and 
expense of law-suits. No prudent maneuver thinks it for his interest 
to sue for a debt below £15; the costs in prosecuting for a small debt 
being equal to a largo one, owing to the proceedfngs being the same, 
and the pleadings as voluminous for the recovery of a few shillings as 
£100. In the King’s Bench, the expenses of recovering debt under 
£5, even if no defence is made, and judgment goes by default, are not 
less than £15; if defendant appear, and, as is not .uncommonly the 
case, puts in a dilatory plea, thuy arc increased to £20; and, by taking 
out a writ of error, they are still further augmented. The following 
receipt has been often given to debtors, who wish to be troublesome, 
and to weary out their creditors by an expensive process:— 

When arrested and held to bail, and after boing served with a decla- 

• Parliamentary Paper, No. 487, Session 1828. ^ 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 240, Session 1831. 

t Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the Metropolis, by the Editor of the 
Cabinet Lawyer, where the tendency of the debtor-laws is wore fully inves¬ 
tigated. 

V' Report on Small Debts, PmliiynentRry Paper, vol. ir. Session 1823. 
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ration, you may plead the general issue, which puts yoa an for trial 
sooner than any other plea; hut, if yon wish to rex yout plaintiff, and 
put himYbout, put in a special plea : if you are in castoffy, order voifr 
attorney toSicad in person, this will east you £1 : I, unit run your 
plaintiff to £30 expense . If yon do not intend to you 

have no occasion to do any thing more till tho plaintiff gets judgment 
against you, which ho must do the term after you have put in a special 
plea. The plaintiff is obliged to send yon a paper' book/ which you 
must return to his attorney with 7s (id.*otherwise you will not put him 
to more than half the .expense. When he proceeds and gets judgment 
against you, then order your attorney Vo search the final Judgment 
Office, in the Temple; when searched, and found they have got final 
judgment signed against you, then give plaintiff's attorney notice for 
him and your attorney to be present with the master at tlie time tho - 
’ plaintiff taxes the costs ; at which time your attorney must have a writ 
of error with him to give to the plaintiff’s attorney before the master, 
at the time the master taxes the costs ; it will put the plaintiff to great 
expense, 'which he will have to pay, or go the ground over again. The 
writ of error will cost you £4:4 by a London attorney; hut,’ if yon 
wish to be more troublesome, make the writ returnabb in parliament, 
which will cost you £1 : 1 more, and your plaintiff £100. If he has 
tho courage to follow you further, you may then file a bill in Chancery 
or Exchequer; if hq does not then give his answer, your hill will get 
an injunction against him: you may then got an attachment from the 
court where your bill was filed, and take his body for contempt of court. 
The costa incurred by plaihtiff and defendant, respectively, will then bo 
as follow:— . * 

Plaintiff's Costs. Defendant's Costs. 


" £ s'd. * £ </. 

Answer to Special Plea .. 30 0 0 Special Plea . 1 0 

Ditto Writ of Error ... 1,. 100 0 0 Paper Hook... 0 6 

Ditto Dili in Chancery.... 100 0 0 Writ of Error... 4 0 

Ditto I|ill in Exchequer .. fc'4 0 0 Returnable in Parliament.. 1 0 

To Kill in Chancery. 12 0 

£314 0 9 To Bill in Exchequer .... G 0 


£54 19 0 

This is a fine exemplification of law, and shows howgnuc.h greater are 
the Advantages offered to finesse and knavery than to integrity and plain 
dealing. Some restraints arc laid on frivolous writs of error by ft Geo. 
IV. c. 96, but in other respects the above outline is a substantially cor¬ 
rect exposition of the legal resources available to the unprincipled debtor 
for harassing his creditor. 

summary of legal reuses axt> defects. 

In the preceding exposition our principal objects have been to give a 
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general idea of the laws of England; secondly, of the number and gains 
of the iudivfdujls engaged in their administration; thirdly, of the abuses 
*’• and defects in those laws especially intended for tho benefit yi trade; 
and, lastly, we have brought together a multitude of facts, ^exemplify 
the cmolumontiymd salaries of judges and the fees of lawyers and at¬ 
torneys, in order to show the mass of interest-begotten prejudices that 
must interfere with, if not he absolutely arrayed against efficient reform 
in the judicial system. After proceeding thus far, we still despair of 
bringing the remainder of our subject within reasonable limits. • Lord 
Brougham, after an extraordinary speech of six hours’ duration, was 
compelled to leayo various departments of legal delinquency unexplored, 
though equally claiming the attention of his powerful mind. All that 
our circumscribed space will permit is an indication or digest of the 
„,mo*e pTOininertt defects, and this wo shall endeavour to comprise in tho 
present section. Abuses often exist only because they are concealed, 1 
and the first step to their reform is general publicity. 

Justices or the Peace. —Those are virtually appointed by lords 
lieutenant of counties; for, though the lord chancellor issues the com- 
ntissioJTj^it is the lord lieutenant who designates the persons compre¬ 
hended in its ljenoo an important source of aristocratic influence; 
which is exerted in raising to the magisterial bench gentlemen who 
have distinguished themselves by their political opinions or activity in 
local contests. The tenure of office is fully as secure as that of the 
judges; whatever be the conduct of a justice, he is seldom removed; and 
lord h hi on laid it down as an inflcxiblemde never to strike a magistrate 
oil' the list, either foiaprivate misconduct or party feeling, until die had 
been cffnvictcd of some offence by the verdict of a court of record, 
and such conviction, it is notorious, is almost unattainable. Hence 
these ]>etty judges may be considered as so many ifrcinoveable and irre¬ 
sponsible functionaries, and the great power confided to them in tho 
administration of the game lsftvs, tlio punishment of theft and assaults, and 
tho granting of licenses is very liable to be abused./ Numerous instances 
of abuse were cited by lord Brougham, in his great speech of the 7th 
of February, 1828. Still we do not agree with this eminent persflnago 
in thinking, as he seems to incline, " that a stipendiary magistracy, 
consisting of lawyers, wpuid, ,in lieu of the unpaid magistracy, afford 
the best, security lor a pure and* independent administration of justice. 
Costly justice, no doubt, is better than cheap injustice. But lawyers 
have their prejudices as well as sporting parsons and sporting squires; 
and wc think justice would lie quite as corrupt when paid for as when 
administered gratuitously, unless there were responsibility. This would 
be best obtained by the entire publicity of justiciary proceedings;—here 
is the bust guarantee against abuse in all functionaries of whatevef rank 
or degree. Clergymen qiight ho disqualified for tho magisterial tfhee 
as for other lay functions, nnd greater facilities afforded for removing 
from tho commission of tho peace justices guilty of misconduct. With 
these reforms the magistracy would’bo made a much less objectionable 
branch of domestic judicature, ^specially as a material source of their 
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misdoing's has been curtailed by the opening of the beer trade and the 
improvement of the game laws. 

DiffIuiext Laws in piffekent Peaces. —Nothing ran be metre 
inconsisteiWlian the different modes of inheritance and tenure in the 
different districts of the country. In the county oft Middlesex the 
eldest son succeeds to the estate ; cross over the Thames, into Kent, 
and all the sons succeed to the ancestor's inheritance in equal shares; 
proceed a little to the westward, and another law prevails, the youngest 

a n inheriting the land to the exclusion \>f the other children. What can 
the motive for perpetuating these divers usages—the relics of a bar¬ 
barous age—in a country subject to the (feme general government ? But 
even the customs of gavelkind and borough-English arc not so inconve¬ 
nient as those which regulate the customary tenures in a thousand 
different manors. I«i one manor copyhold property is not devisable by • 
will; in another it may be so conveyed. In one manor a devise is not 
valid, if made longer than two years before the testator’s decease; so 
that it'is necessary for wills to be renewed every two years; in another 
one year; in a third three years are the period; while in manj there 
are no such restrictions. In some manors the eldest daughter surcec’ls 
to the exclusion of her sisters, as the eldest daughter (in default of 
male heirs) succeeds to the crown of England; in other manors all the 
daughtew succeed jointly, as co-parceners, after the manner of the 
common law. In some manors a wife has for dower one-third of the 
tenement, as in case of freehold. In others she has, for her free bench, 
one half; and again, in some,*'she takes the whole for life, to the 
exclusion of the heir. The fines on death or aliem.tion vary; the power 
and manner of entailing or cutting off entails vary; the taVing of 
heriots and lords’ services varies.* There are as many or more of 
these local laws than in France, in the Pays de Coutume, of which 
ftur hundred have been enumerated, so as to make it the chief oppro¬ 
brium of the old French law, that it differed in every village. Is it 
right that such varieties of custom should be allowed to have force in 
particular districts, contrary to the general law of the land ? Is it 
right that, iqJxmdon, Bristol, and some other places, the debts due to 
a man should be subject to execution for what he owes himself, while 
in all the rest of England there is no such resource; although in 
Scotland, as in France, this most rational- and equitable law is 
universal ? 

All these varieties of tenure and diversities of liability are only so 
many traps to the ignorant and unwary, and so many impediments to 
the transmission and circulation of property. They embarrass com¬ 
merce^ by making it difficult—in some cases impossible—for a man to 
get the full value of his property, or dispose of it at all. For copyhold 
property is not liable even for specialty debts, nor can it be extended 
by elegit; and thus, absurd and * unjust as is the law which prevents 


• Lord Brougham, House of Commons, Feb. T, 1828, printed speech, p. 48. 
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freehold property from being charged with simple contract debts, it gees 
..further in this instance, and exempts the copyhold from liability, even 
to those of the highest nature, a judgment itself not giving the creditor 
any right of execution against it. The obvious remedy to W5 adopted in 
this case is to gjve all paits of the country the same rules touching 
property ; find, therefore, lord Brougham, in his memorable speech, 
proposed an assimilation of the laws, affecting real estates, all over the 
kingdom, to take place after the elapse of a fixed period. # 

fiiFFEUENT Laws for different Persons. —Sir Wm.Blackstonc 
was very' fond of asserting that the Crown and people were, in law, on 
an equal footing,'and that the King, in a court of justice, was no more 
considered than a subject. This is not correct. It is true a person 
injured, in his property, by the Crown, may proceed by a petition of 
'right, having first obtained the consent of the attorney-general; but the 
attorney-general may refuse his fiat, and then the subject is without 
remedy, except the hopeless resource of an impeachment of the officer 
of tlTo Crown. Again, in cases where the Crown is interested, the 
Or*m-n a right, at the mere suggestion of the attorney-general, to 
rail for a tria^nt bar ; and thus the subject he obliged to bring all the 
witnesses up, front Cornwall, perhaps, or some other remote county. 
After all this expense is incurred, by reason of the Crown demanding a 
trial in London, where the other party is not known, and not iif Corn¬ 
wall, where both parties are known, the Crown may withdraw the case 
from the consideration of the jury, after 4 the examination of all the wit¬ 
nesses, even at the moment that the jury are, jvith their backs turned, 
deliberating about their verdict. 

But it is said the Crown pays expenses ; the subject, however, has 
Iris own expenses to pay. As the Crown is above receiving costs, so It 
is exempt from paying them.* The reason of this practice it is not easy, 
to discover. One cannot, see. how the digaity of the Crown is exalted 
by not receiving costs, when they reflect that, by tbp Crown, is meant 
the revenue raised from the people for the public service, and'that, 
consequently, the non-payment of costs to the Crown is an increase of 
t lie people’s burthens. But., even if wo admit the projWiety of the 
( Town’s receiving none, it would by no means follow that it should pay 
none to the subject, who is'in a widely different predicament. All this, 
however, arises out of notions derived from the feudal times, when thg 
Crown was in a situation the very reverse of that in which it stands at 
present, its income then arising almost entirely from a land-revenu*. 
There is now no reason why it should be exempt from paying, or 
disabled from receiving, in all cases where costs would be due between 
common persons. Indeed, there has been of late years an exception 
made in the crown-law on this head, but so as to augment the inequality 
complained of. In all stanfy prosecutions, the costs of the Crown are 
paid by the unsuccessful defendants; so far docs it stoop from its 
former dignity ; but not so low as to>pny the defendant a farthing of 
Ids costs, should ho be acquitted. ■ 

Be shall only mention one mord case to illustrate the legal disparity 
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^tween tlie King and the people. Whenever a special .jury is surn- 
moneddn a Crown ease, and all the twelve jurors do n<Jt attend, a t^les. 
cannot BkjJrayed to let tho cause proceed, without a warrant from the 
attorney-general s so that it is in the power of your adversary to 
refuse this at the time it may be most for his advantage so to do; while 
you have no option whatever, in case it should be for hit. interest to 
proceed, and for yours to delay. A singular instance of oppression, 
undor this usage, • was related by Lerd Brougham, in the celebrated 
speech to which we have referred. A person named Lowe, with four 
smugglers, was prosecuted in the Court .of Exchequer. The accused 
were acquitted on the second trial, and Meade, one'of the witnesses 
against them, and others connected with him, were prosecuted for 
peijury; eighteen, indictments were found at the sessions, and the 
Crown at .once removed the whole, by certiorari, into the Court of 
King’s Bench. There they were all to be tried. Meade was the first 
tried, and clearly convicted. Tho other seventeen were then to be tried, 
and Mr. Sergeant Jones called them on; but the Crown had made the 
whole eighteen special jury causes; a sufficient number pf»juryfien 
did not attend; Mr. Sergeant Jones wanted to pray a,tales, and the 
Crown refused a warrant. “ Thus,” says lord Brougham, “ an ex¬ 
pense of £10,000 was incurred, and a hundred witnesses were brought 
to London, all for nothing, except, after the vexation, trouble, and delay 
already endured, to work the ruin of the prosecutor, who had been 
first harassed upon the' testimony of the perjured witnesses. The 
poor„Yorkshire farmer., whom tho villain had^so vexed, had no more 
money to spgnd in law; all the other prosecutions dropped; Jleade ob¬ 
tained a rule for a new trial, but funds wore wanting to meet him 
again, and he escaped. So that public justice was utterly frustrated, 

. - as well as the most grievous wrong inflicted upon an individual. Nor 
did it end here; the poor* fanner was .fated to lose his life by the 
transaction. Mea|J,e, the false witness, and Lowe, the farmer, whom 
he had informed against, and who was become the witness against him 
upfin the approaching trial, lived in the same village ; and one evening, 
in consequence, as was alleged, of somo song, or -madrigal, sung by 
him in the street, this man (Meade) seized a gun, and shot Iztwe, from 
his house, dead upon the spot. lie- was acquitted of the murder, on 
Ahe ground of something like provocation, but he was found guilty of 
manslaughter, and such was tho impression of his guilt upon the mind 
6f the court, that he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. A case 
of more complicated injustice--one ft aught with more cruel injustice to 
the parties, I never knew in this country, nor do I conceive that worse 
can* be found in any other. We may talk of our excellent institutions, , 
a*id excellent some of them certainly are, though I could wish we were 
not given to so much Pharisaical praising of them; but if, while others, 
who do more and talk less, go on improving their laws, we stand still, 
and suffer all our worst abusesto continue, we shall soon cease to be 
respected by our neighbours, or to receive any praises, save those we 
are so ready to lavish upon ourselves.”—pp. 50-1. So much for the 
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evon-handed. justice, lauded by Mr. Justice Black stone, between the 
-'2tft wn an ^ the people! 

Fines and Recoveries. —|t is well known if a pers'xi has an 
estate in fee, that is, the absolute and unconditional possession of it, 
lie can sell or devfte it as he thinks proper; but, if he has an estate in 
tail, he canftot deal with it in this manner. He must first go through 
certain forms, in order to make himself absolute master of his estate : 
he must, levy a fine, as it is called* which destroys the expectant rights 
of the issue in tail; or he must, by means of a recovery, get rid of 
those rights and of all remainders over. Bnt this must he done through 
the Court of Cdmmon Pleas, at certain seasons of the year;—and 
why, it may be asked, should there exist a necessity for going there ? 
Why force tenants-in-tail into court for mere form‘d sake ? In case of 
bankruptcy the necessity for these forms is not felt. A trader, who is 
tenant-in-tail, commits an act of bankruptcy, and, by the assignment 
unde/ the commission, not only the interest vested in him is conveyed, 
but all the remainders expectant upon it are destroyed for the benefit of 
hist creditors, and the estate passes to the assignees, free of all re¬ 
striction. Wljy, then, may not the possessor of an estate do that for 
himself which the law permits to be done for an insolvent tradesman 
and his creditors ? Bo, too, a man and his wife cannot convey an estate 
of the wife without a fine or a recovery; neither can the wife be'barred 
of her dower without a similar proceeding. There is certainly nothing 
very real in a fine, and, as to recoveries, they proceed upon a mere 
fiction. They go upo^yjie ground of compensation in value being jnade 
to the remainder claimants, whose right they cut off, and who, but for 
this fictitious suit, would have a right to take the estate after the 
decease of the tenant-in-tail. They are said to recover compensation in 
value; and from whom do they recover it ? .Why the common vouchee,* 
who is the crier of the court of Commrti Pleas, and who, like the 
man at the Custom-House, obliged to lake all the jaaths other people 
do not like, lies groaning under the weight of all tne liabilities he has 
incurred to all the claimants in tail since he became crier, and ansvSer- 
able for the millions of property, the rights to which, in remffiider, have 
been barred, he not being worth a shilling! 

The abolition of these ridiculous forms was recommended upwards of 
one hundred and fifty years since, and still remained to bo' enforced 
the eloquence of lord Brougham. They have no earthly use but to raise 
money by way of fees; and which, besides creating expense and delay*, 
and oftentimes preventing tenants-in-tail from passing their property by 
will, which they cannot do if they die before suffering the recovery, 
they give rise to questions in law, often puzzling, always dilatory tmd 
expensive. The mere forms of fines and recoveries cost £70,000 pqr 
annum over and above wlial deeds, operating in the same manner, 
would cost; and a round sum must be allowed for the litigation which 
doubts on these assurances are yearly occasioning. Mr. Campbell in¬ 
troduced a bill for abolishing fines and recoveries, which has been 
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hinging on the tenter-hooks during the two last sessions of parliament, 
owing to tho rejection of the Reform Bill by the Lords.f 

Agreements for Leases Awp Conveyances.— A pregnant 
source of lo^al suits is the law with respect to sales,/: leases, and other 
conveyances. Thus, if you agree with a person to'^ive him a lease, 
though he, under the agreement, becomes your tenant, he is your 
equitable tenant only, but not your legal tenant. He may be possessed 
of a written agreement, signed and sealed, for a lease of ten years, and 
may occupy under it, but he has no lease*which a court of law can take 
notice of; and, if an ejectment is brought, he must go out. He may 
go into a court of equity on his agreement, if that is any comfort to 
him; he may apply for a decree against you to perform your agreement; 
but till then his claims are not recognized in a court of common law. 
If an injunction be brought, the expenses are further multiplied. Why,' 
it may be asked, should not the agreement, such as here described, bo 
as good as a lease; when, in substance, it is the very same tiling, and 
only wants a word added or left out to make it the same in legal effect t 
A case, illustrative of this subject, happened to lord Brough,-"*, on,the 
York circuit. An agreement had been entered into, /md possession 
given; but, because it did not contain words of present demise, it was 
no lease, and therefore the tenant could not stand a moment againbt, 
the ejectment that was brought, but was driven into the Court of 
Chancery, where the other party could just as little stand against him. 
How much inconvenience, expense, and delay, then, might be saved, if 
such,an agreement weie pronounced equivalentj;o a lease! 

Again, oi) the same principle of avoiding multiplicity of suits, why, 
in ejectments, should two processes be requisite to give the plaintiff his 
remedy? As things now stand, after a man has succeeded in one 
action, and established his Jitle to the possession, he must have recourse 
to another, to recover that 'which he ought to have obtained by one and 
the same verdict Jfiat established his title—the mesne profits. Why 
could not the same jury settle the matter at once ? Why is an individual 
driven to maintain two actions for the purpose of obtaining one and tin; 
same remSfiy? Or why should not the jury that tries the right also 
assess the damage? Mr. Tennyson’s bill, which was intended to remedy 
some part of this evil, is only permissive; it ouglit to have been 
•compulsory. It is partial, and it is only recommendatory, and its 
recommendations are not always attended to, because the lawyers, 
having the choice, do not think fit to pursuo that which is the least 
profitable; they choose the two actions, when one would suffice for the 
interests of justice—for the interests of the plaiutiff and defendant— 
for'all interests, except those of the practitioners. 
r Arrest for Debt. —Unless in cases of grossly improvident conduct, 
or fraudulent concealment of property from the just claims of creditors, 
imprisonment of the person for debt, either on mesne process or in 
execution, seems not defensible. In practice, the power of arrest is 
often perverted to purposes foreign to its ostensible object. It has been 
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resorted to as a means not of recovering a just claim, but to prevent a 
, jnst claim beii^ preferred; and the same artifice of a false allegation 
o? debt has beenlfrequently employed to remove a person out of the way 
who happened talbe troublesome, or that some criminal intention might 
be effected duriffg his incarceration. But, however wicked or spiteful 
the motive* of any one in so employing the process of- the law, there 
being a probable cause of detention, and the process jiot being abused, 
no nation lies against the wrong doer. If he have no accomplices f so as 
to fall within the charge of conspiracy, he is safe. To the wealthy all 
these inconveniences are trivial; but how does such a proceeding 
operate on a potfr man, or a tradesman in moderate circumstances? He 
has no facilities for obtaining bail; if he has, he pays one way or 
another afterwards for the favour; and, if he capnot procure it, he 
‘must go to prison. And on what ground of common sense does the law 
in this matter rest? Why should it be supposed that a man, owing 
twenty pounds, will leave his house, his wife, his children, his country, 
his pursuits, and incur, voluntarily, the punishment awarded for great 
c«jmeK,^y banishing himself for life? Yet the law always proceeds 
on the supposition that a man will run ftway the moment he has notice 
given him of an "action for debt. Some men might possibly act thus, 
but their conduct forms the exception, not the rule; and it is neither 
uisdom nor Immunity to denounce a penalty against all men in order to 
meet a case not likely to occur once in a thousand times. Non¬ 
payment of debt, if a crime at all, is ,a crime against property only: 
and, perhaps, it would be enough to allow property to answer for j,t: and 
there is tjus peculiarity between it and other crimes against property, that 
it is committed with the mutual consent of the parties. Goods sold 
on credit are mostly charged extra; this extra charge is the premium 
exacted by the creditor ort account of tjie risk of repayment; and,, 
having thus fixed the equivalent for his chance of loss, it seems super¬ 
erogatory in the law to grant him, in addition, the power of ex post 
facto punishment, of the amount of which ho is tne sole judge, merely 
because he lias failed in a voluntary adventure, into which ho had^een 
tempted to embark, from the prospect of reaping a great® profit than 
is chavged by the ready-money tradesman. Creditors rarely derive any 
advantage from imprisonment beyond the indulgence of vindictive 
feeling, which it is inconsistent with the true ends of public laW to 
encourage. Those who do benefit by it are usually the most unfair 
and ungenerous, who, by a sudden arrest, often embarrass and prejudh-o 
all the other parties interested. To the debtor, the consequences are 
peculiarly hurtful—personal degradation—augmented incapacity and 
diminished inclination to satisfy his prosecutor—-and the contntction 
of habits inconsistent with future intregrity and industry. 

Inconsistent Liabilities of Property for Debts. —In pro¬ 
portion us, before the debt has been proved, the person and property of 
the party charged should be free from all process not necessary to 
prevent evasion; so, after judgment, ought the utmost latitude be 
given to obtain satisfaction from all the defendant’s property whatever—■ 
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laid, goods , money, and debte-for to himself they no longer belong. 
To allow any distinction between one kind of pr°P^7 alld a ?°#wy- 
seems the ljeight of injustice. Yet tl^m is of hourly “ ‘ h ® 

frustration of a creditor after he has obtained judgment, and taken out 
execution. His debtor has a landed estate; if it tte copyhold, the 
creditor cannot touch it in any way whatever; if it be freehbld, he may 
take half by elegit, and receive the rents and profits, but no more, in 
the lifetime of his debtor. The debt*for which he has received judg- 
ment may be such that the rent’ of the Sand will not even keep down 
the interest; still he can take nothing* more; he cannot turn the land 
into money: so that, when a man sues for a thing detained unlawfully, 
(a horse, for instance,) you give him money which he does not ask; 
and when he asks ( for money by suing for a debt, yon give him land 
which he does not want. But if his debtor die before judgment can 
be obtained, unless the debt is on bond, ha has no remedy at nil against 
any kind of real property of any tenure ; nay, though his mqnev, 
borrowed on note or bill, has been laid out in buying land, the debtors 
heir takes that land wholly discharged of the debt! ,■+ * 

But not only is land thus sacred from all effectual process of cre¬ 
ditors, unless the debtor be a trader, the great bulk oi most men s 
personal property is equally beyond reach of the law. Stock in the 
public funds—debts due in any manner of way—nay, bank-notes, and 
even money—are alike protected. A man may owe a hundred thousand 
pounds in any way, and judgment may have passed against him over 
and aver again; if be hove privilege of parliaiy/>nt, live in a furnished 
house or ho{e), and use hired carriages and horses, he may have an 
income from stock or money lent, of twenty thousand a-year, and defy 
the utmost efforts of the law; or if he have not privilege, he may live 
■ abroad, or within the Rules, and laugb “at all the courts and all the 
creditors in the country. S<f absurd are the laws in this respect, that 
if a person borrow^* thousand pounds, and the creditor has obtained 
judgment, the sheriff’s officer appointed to levy upon his personalty 
may come into his room, and take a table or a desk; but if he sees the 
identical iKousand pounds lying there, he must leave it—he touches it 
at bis peril:—“ For this quaint reason,” says Lord Mansfield, “ because 
money cannot be sold, and you are required, by the writ, to take your 
debt out of the produce of goods sold.” 

Lord Brougham, in concluding his observations on these barbarous, 
absurd, and aristocratic laws, eloquently apostrophises —“ who is the 
innovator—he who would adhere to such rules in violation of the 
manifest intent and spirit of our old law, or he who would re-ad)«it 
therft so as to give it effect? in ancient times there were none of those 
masses of property in existence which are exempt from legal process. 
When the law, therefore, said, “ Let all a man’s goods and chattels be 
answerable for his debts," it meant to include his whole personalty at 
the least. Things have now chahged in the progress «f society; trade 
has grown up; credit has followed in its train; money, formerly only 
used as counters, has become abundant; bankers’ accounts have been 
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invented; paper currency and the funds havo been created. Three- 
. fourths of the debtor's personalty, perhaps nine-tenths, now consist of 
"stock, money, a\d credit; and the rule of law, which loaves those out 
of all execution! no longer can mean as before—“ Let all his per¬ 
sonalty be liable**-but, “ Let a tenth-part of it only be taken.” Can 
there be a greater change made upon, or greater violence done to, the 
old law itself, than you thus do by affecting to preserve its letter? The 
great stream of time is perpetually flowing on; all things around us are 
in ceaseless, motion; and we- vainly imagine to preserve our relative 
position among them, by getting out of the current and standing stock 
still on the margin. The stately vessel wc belong to glides down; our 
bark is attached to it; we might “ pursue the triumph, and partake the 
gale;” but, worse than the fool who stares, expecting the current to 
tow down and run out, we exclaim—Stop the boht!—and would tear 
it away to strand it, for the sake of preserving it* connexion with the 
vessel. All the changes that are hourly and gently going on iu spite 
of us, aud all those which we ought to make, that violent severances of 
etitled inflations may not he effected, far from exciting murmurs of dis¬ 
content, ouejit to be gladly hailed as dispensations of a bountiful 
Fiovidowc, iustdfld of filling us with a thoughtless and preposterous 
aijirm.’’ — Speech on the present State of the Law, p. 109. 

' Hut the imperfect recourse against the debtor's estate, although the 
grand opprobrium of the debtor-laws, is by no means its only vice: the 
unequal distribution, in case of insolvency, is scarcely a less notable 
detect. Only traders, or those who voluntarily take the benefit of the 
act, are compelled, when insolvent, to make an impartial division of 
their property. -All others may easily, and with impunity, pay one 
creditor twenty shillings in the pound, and the .others sixpence, or 
nothing. So, when a man«lies insolvent, liis representatives may, by, 
acknowledging judgments, secure one crajfitor his full payment at the 
expense of all the rest. Thus, lax and impotent as the law is against 
property, wide as are its loop-holes for fraud and c.nravagance to escape 
by, utterly powerless as is its grasp to seize the great bulk ofi the 
debtor's possessions, against bis useless person it is powerful and 
unrelenting. The argument used is, that the concealed property may 
thus be wrung from him*, the principle, however, of the law, and on 
which all its provisions are built, is, that the seizure of tho body works 
a satisfaction of tho claim; and this satisfaction is given ailike iu all 
v*K»s—alike where there is innocent misfortune, culpable extravagance, 
atod guilty embezzlement. “ Surely,” says the great Advocate, whose 
words we arc copying, “ for all these evils the remedy is easy. 
Let the whole of every man’s property, real and personal—his.real, 
of what kind soever, copyhold, leasehold, freehold; his personal, of 
whatever nature, debts, ‘money, stock, chattels—be taken for Ihe 
payment of all his debts equally, and, in case of insolvency, let all be, 
distributed ratcably; let all he possesses be sifted, bolted from him un-l" 
sparingly, until all his creditors are satisfied, by payment or composition; 
but lot his person only be tak&n. when he conceals his goods, or has 
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mtrited punishment by extravagance or fraud. This line pf distinction 
is already recognised by the practice of the Insolvent Courts; butJge, 
privilege of the Rules is inconsistent with every principle, and oughtjit 
once to be abrogated as soon as arrest on mesne procea; is abolished. 

Insecurity or Profeutv. —Our aristocratic*legislators have 
always manifested the greatest repugnance to admit the slightest change 
in existing institutions, under an alleged apprehension it might endanger 
the gecurity of individual possessions. Nothing, however, can be 
imagined less secure than the condition of* real property, as explained 
by the Law Commissioners, in their report to Parliament. It staggers 
one to comprehend how the law of any country could'get into such a 
state, or how it has worked or been so long tolerated. The deeds, it 
seems, are endless, countless, and exceedingly complex, and, after all, 

, do not give a legal 'title to the subject. A lord chancellor has been 
heard declare that there was scarcely a legal title to an estate in 
England .f This defect appears to be remedied by a system of trusts, 
under which every thing, if not actually in the stomach, is at least 
within tho jaws of the great Leviathan of Chancery. Then tljase seejns 
to be no way in which the exact tenure of any piece o£ property can 
be ascertained, except by getting and studying alf the deeds which 
may have ever been executed respecting it. And, after all, a flaw may 
be overlooked, and a flaw once is a flaw for ever: for time cures little or 
nothing in a legal title. 

Laws of Marriage, —Thp contract of marriage can only be law¬ 
fully entered into by strictly complying with certain religious ceremonies. 
Unless a special liccnso has been obtained, banns must be previously 
published, and the nuptials must be solemnized in a church or chapel 
of tho establishment, and by a minister of the establishment. These 
obligations sometimes entail^ great hardship on parties by whom they 
have been unintentionally violated. Paaents may rear families, and 
honour them as Intimate, and afterwards discover they have been 
living in concubinage, and nourishing a spurious offspring, merely from 
having been mistaken in supposing a priest to have been ordained, or a 
chapel to have been licensed. No allowance is made even for Dis¬ 
senters, though their faith is tolerated; they must join in tho ritual of 
the privileged worship, howovor repugnant tb their conscience, on pain 
o£ their marriages being invalid. ■ But mark the inconsistency of the 
law: parties have only to cross the border to Scotland, where marriages 
may, with impunity, be contracted in contempt of English ceremonies 
—without publication of banns—or the payment of surplico-fees, 
and such marriages are recognized as lawful in an English court 
of justice.! 


* This arrest, the end of which, it is to be hoped, last approaches, was not 
generally given by tiie common law. The capita ad respondendum is given in 
.Debt and Detinue, by West, 2 (IS Ed. I.) cap. 11, in case only so late as 
19 Hen. VII. c. 9. * 

t Edinburgh Review, Np. 101, p. 129. 
t Lord Stowell’s judgment, in Dalrymptt v. Dairy tuple. 
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Another Jiardship mby bo mentioned, though it cannot be ascribed to 
the ecclesiastical monopoly of marriages by the established clergy, but 
t’(j*tbe decisions'^ the courts on the law of settlement. The hardship to 
which we alludolis the fact that'an English woman, marrying a native 
of Scotland ori\eland, loses all claim to parochial relief in England, 
and may be passed, like an Irish or Scotch vagrant, to the birth-place 
of the husband.—7 Barnw. §■ Cress. 615. 

Now, too, that religious disabilities are abrogated, measures,ought 
to be adopted to mitigate the <eeverity of the law in regard to marriages 
celebrated by Roman Catholic priests; and, in certain cases, to render 
valid marriages solemnized by ministers of that persuasion. In Ireland, 
by the law as it now stands, a Catholic priest, in celebrating marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic, commits a capital felony, punishable 
*with death. By another statute, for the same offence, he is subject to 
a penalty of £500 : so that, agreeably to the observation of a distin¬ 
guished Irishman, a Catholic priest may be first hanged, and called 
upon after to pay a fine of £500. The poor Irish, who flock over to this 
(•(jnntry^from early habit mostly prefer being married by a Catholic 
priest, iiuelj marriage is invalid, even between two Catholics. The 
consequence is, ffio husband may desert his wife when he pleases, and 
leave his children utterly‘destitute; for they have no claim on parochial 
aid iu England, not even if they havo an English mother. * 

Costs of Law-suits. —It is related by Swift, of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, that his father was ruined by gaining a law-suit. Notwith¬ 
standing' the imputed selfishness of mankind, tfceir addiction to litigation 
is a strong proof of iTTsinterestedness, or at least shows they care less for 
money than the indulgence of vindictive feeling, or the acknowledgement 
of an unprofitable right. The doors of courts of justice are armed with 
terrors, threatening destruetion to all who enter therein, yet they ar.o. 
beset with applicants for admission. Law, proverbially uncertain, is 
morally certain of inflicting loss on all parties; for . t victor or vanquished, 
wo are sure to be out of pocket. This singular fesue results from the 
rule which allows no more than taxed costs to a successful litigant, 
leaving him to pay the difference between them and the law-charges of 
his legal adviser. It often happens that a person who sues for a debt 
of £10 or £15—and tho'majority of suits are for such diminutive sums 
—and gains the day, with costs —is minus three or fourfold as mqfh 
for his own share of tho expenses. But on this point we shall extract 
a passage, tho first sentence of which we are suro—coming as it does 
from such high authority—is well worth tho ordinary fee of 6s. 8 d. 
to every one with the least disposition to unnecessary litigation. 
Speaking of the excess of costs which a suitor is obliged to jsiy his 
attorney, over and above what he can recover from his antagonist. 
Lord Brougham says,— • * 

“ This is so certain, anil so considerable, that a man shall in vain expect me 
to recommend him either to bring forward a rightful claim, or to resist an unjust 
demand for any such sum as twenty, or even thirty pounds—at least, upon a 
calculation of his interest, I should presently declare to him he had much better 
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aajs nothing in one case, and pay the money a second time in thejither, even if 
he had a stamped receipt in his pocket, provided his adversary-were a rich and 
oppressive man, resolved to take all the advantages the law,lives him. I hit IT' 
hhre before me some samples of taxed bills of costs, taken qrite at random, and 
far from being peculiar cases in any one respect There is live of £428, made 
out by a very respectable attorney, and from which the master deducted £202; 
of .this sum £117 were taken off, which had been paid for bringing witnesses. 
In this other, amounting to £217, £76 were taxed off'; and, in a third, of £63, 
there were nearly £15 disallowed; it was an undefended cause, to recover £50: 
had the delendan't been obstinate and oppressively inclined, he would have made 
the extra costs a good deal more than the whole dobt, although the suit was 
in the Exchequer, whore the taxation is knowu to be more liberal. Wc had 
lately, in the King’s Bench, a bill of above £100, to recover £19, and probably, 
of that £100 not above £00 would be allowed. As things now stand, a part of 
this master evil is inevitable; for if practitioners were sure of receiving all their 
bills, they would run up a heavy charge wherever they knew the case to be a 
clear one. But, as tlifc fundamental principle for which I contend is to utter no' 
part of the law by itself, or without considering all the other parts, there can be 
no difficulty, consistently with this doctrine, to enlarge the allowance of costs as 
soon as other amendments have prevented the abuse of litigation by professional 
men. Some erroneous rules of taxation may, even in a partial or insulated 
reform, be altered. Whatever is fairly allowed, as between attorney qgd client, 
should be allowed between party and party, except only such ncedKss charges 
as have been ordered expressly by the client himself. Tluye cu.i surely be no 
reason for disallowing, as a general rule, all consultations, often absolutely 
necessary for the conduct of a cause, generally more beneficial than much that 
is allowed ; nor can it he right that so little of the expense of bringing evidence 
should be given, and that the cost of preparing the case, by inquiries, journeys, 
Ac. should be refused altogether. The necessary consequence of not suffering 
an attorney to charge what he ought to receive for certain things, is that he is 
driven to doanumber qf needless things, which he knows are always allowed as a 
matter ‘of course, and the expense is thug increased to tue client far l^cyond the 
mere gain which the attorney derives from it.” 

Thus it appears attorneys are placed in a similar predicament to what 
medical men were, prior to Lord Tenlcrdeu’s decision in their favour, 
when they were compelled fq, seek a remuneration for attendance on 
their patients, through the medium of unnecessary draughts, or exor¬ 
bitant charges for drl gs. It is due, indeed, to the respectable part of 
the If gal profession to say that they are not entirely to blame for the 
monstrous Ijjlls they deliver to their clients. A shameful system of 
extortion prevails in the courts, and many of the fees exacted by the 
officers, during the see-saw of a capse, can be considered nothing 
but legalized robbeiy of the suitor. In the Common Pleas, the protho- 
nbtaries charge 8d. per folio of seventy-two words, on all pleadings 
entered; and if the declaration and issue, or declaration and judgment, 
be of different terms, the 8d. is doubled. In the King’s Bench 4d. per 
folio is charged. The entry, by thorn so called, is, in fact, nothing 
more„than imprinting a stamp by a clerk in the office ; the attorney 
performing the drudgery of engrossing or entering the proceedings on 
the 1 roll. The charges for passing records and setting down causes are 
a .grievous burthen. They arc passed by an officer, whoso clerk 
charges from 30s. and upwards. li the cause is not tried on the day on 
which it is set down, the marshal must be paid for his deputy markintj 
the cause as a reraanet; for the first uf which ho charges os. and for 
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all after th^first 4s. After tho holidays, a fee of 10s. 6d., 6s. M* or 
^s. 4d., according to usage, is extorted, at each office, for opening 
tifem. All then court-fees tend to swell an attorney’s bill, though he 
has advanced*thl money for them, as well as the lawyer’s fee, out of his 
own pocket. 

Law or Debtor and Creditor.— If there was any country in 
which a man, in order to recover a debt of £6 or £7, must begin by 
expending £60 or £70—where*at the outset, he had to run the jisk of 
throwing so much good money after bad—it would at once be said that, 
whatever other benefits or advantages that country enjoyed, at least it 
was not fortunate in its system of law. But if it were added that, in 
addition to spending £60 or £70, a man must endure great difficulties, 
anxiety and uncertainty, infinite bandying to and fro, and moving about 
'from province to province, and from court to court, before he could , 
obtain judgment, then our envy bf the country whero such administra¬ 
tion of the law existed, would be further diminished. And if, in 
adefition to all this, nftor expending £60 or £70 in looking after the 
jycovcsK of £6 or £7, a man’s adversary should have the power of 
keeping fris property out of the way, and beyond reach, so that, after 
all, the plaintiff should not receive some part of his debt, the case 
would bo still worse. And further, in addition to this, if, in the same 
country, in cases where a man was so circumstanced as to bfe able to 
recover and receive his debt, and where the debtor was solvent, and 
prepared to pay, the individual should receive, it was true, his £6 or £7, 
but should not receive tho whole £60 or £70,, which he had spent in 
costs, although there 1 was judgment in his favour, but should receive the 
amount wanting £20, so that he should have spent £13 or £14 out of 
his pocket, over and above the amount of the dehit which he recovered, 
after being exposed to a variety of plagues, and the annoyances of thegq 
proceedings; if ho were tqld of such a case, would not the natural 
inquiry be, “ Whether it was possible that such a, country existed ?”— 
We should immediately pronounce that, if so, it nlust be in a most bar¬ 
barous state; that it must be a poor country, for no commercial coantry, 
having interests extensive and important, would endure Mfch a state of 
things. Nevertheless, the country where this state of things exists is 
that in which we now livfc!—England !* 

This pointed and forcible delineation of the working of the debfpr- 
laws—indisputably the worst in Europe—will be readily comprehended 
from our previous illustrations. It is the substance—the bare bone 
and muscle-i-of a splendid passage in Lord Brougham’s second great 
philippic on legal abuses. The abilities of this extraordinary man have 
raised him to the head of the judicial administration, and few have profited 
more than he has done by existing defects; yet it is to him, next to 
Bentham and Romilly—-“posterior in time, but hardly in power—tho 
country is mainly indebted for the reforms in progress, and the improve- 


Lord Brougham, Hotfse of Commons, April 29, 1830. 
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meats which must, ere long, be introduced through the, entire legal 
system of the empire. 

ABSURDITIES AND DELAYS IN ADMIN lSTItAT T *'' 1 ' JUSTICE. 

Magna Charta says that justice shall neither bo 'denied, sold, nor 
delayed. With the single exception of guarding the country from 
foreign aggression, the only object for which governments have been 
instituted is the administration of justice. , It is to attain this end that 
all taxos and contributions from the people were originally intended. 
They were not riieant to support useless placemen and. pensioners, nor 
to maintain standing armies, nOr to defray the interest of debts 
contracted in unnecessary wars : but to protect every individual in the 
community from oppression. Justice ought not only to be speedy, but," 
above all things, cheap. To render the expense of legal process exor¬ 
bitant, is not delaying—it is absolutely denying justice to all but the 
rich: it is affording tho protection of the law to those least in need Of its 
aid, and refusing it to those most exposed to oppression. ^. 

In England, justice is not only delayed, but, from its'dearness, 
often unattainable. These evils result from causes mftch loo numerous 
and complex to be here specified; but the most palpable appear to be 
the unequal distribution of business in the several courts of law—the 
consumption of the time of the judges in matters either irrelevant or 
derogatory to their more important functions—the monopoly of practice 
rested in different classes of {Sractitioners—the retention of useless, 
absurd 1 ; and antiquated 'forms of procedure—the* confusion, obscurity, 
and inconsistencies in the laws themselves—and, in short, from the 
entire fabric of judicial administration being inadequate and unsuitable 
to the wants of the age, and only adapted, to a state of society wholly 
'different from that which nov^^exists. 

To point out the manifold absurdities of the legal system we shall 
make no pretension)) still we cannot help noticing tho more striking 
anoiqplies. 

If, for example, twelve judges were necessary to administer justice, 
centuries ago, why not nearly double the number at the present? 
Consider the augmentation in wealth, pommerce, and population ; con¬ 
sider the increase of lawyers, attorneys, criminals, and suitors; why not 
a‘corresponding increase in judges ? But then there were only twelve 
apostles to preach the gospel, therefore there must be only twelve 
judges to preach tho law. What a reason for Joiin Bun,—ry«t he 
swallows it.* * t 

If circuits liave been gradually altered from septennial toafijiual, and 
from annual to twice in a year, and three times in th&tohm circuit, 
why not go on ? Why not have gaol deliveries as frequently in the 

• Better late than never —In the Session of 1830, an additional judge was 
added to each of the three superior courls of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, but the augmentation, we apprehend, is not commensurate to the 
wants of the community. ' 
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country as' in London ? Why should a man be confined six months 
Wore trial in Sprkshiro, and only six weeks in London ? Why, again, 
should a pcr^onJ charged with ap offence in one part of the metropolis, 
be imprisoncdVlly four or five weeks, while, under precisely similar 
circumstances ii\another part, he is imprisoned two or three months ? 
Are we ndVcr to have uniformity in justice—are the claims of common 
sense to be for ever stifled by the logic of lawyers, the allegations of 
custom, antiquity, and local usage ? • 

If the lord-chief-justice rtquire three or four assistants, why not a 
lord chancellor similar aid ? .Does it require more grave deliberation 
to adjudicate trfimpery suits of £10 or £15 than suits which can never 
be commenced for less than £100 ? Does it require a greater mass of 
collective wisdom to administer a written, fixed, ,and known law than 
"one only inscribed on sand—remarkable for complexity—often to fabri- - 
cate on the spur of the occasion—and having no immutable standard 
bejond the varying conscience and intelligence of the jttdge ? Shame 
on the legislature, which tolerates, year after year, a system so ro- 
pugnanLto reason! 

If it Be *ece|sary to have circuits to administer common law, why 
not equity ? This is the practice in some of the states of North 
America; and why should not the precedent bo followed, although the 
people of those countries bo so deplorably unfortunate as neither to 
have a national debt, an established Church, nor hereditary Poernge. 

If the evidence of a Gentoo, a Jevg, or a Turk may be received in 
judicial administration, why should the judges.suffer the ends of, justice 
to be defeated by rejecting the testimony of an Englishman who happens 
not to believe in the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, but who 
is assuredly as good a Christian as the infidels we have mentioned? 

Why Bhould justices of‘peace, in quarter sessions, have such great 
power over the person and none 0 ver'property ? Is it a less serious 
thing to transport a poor man from his country, his wife, and his 
children, for fourteen years, than to decide a few pounds’ debt, a 
trespass, tort, or other civil injury ? If the country magistracy ah) not 
learned enough to administer the laws of property, why “fiot simplify 
them ? or, why not let them have the aid of an assistant barrister, and 
thereby expedite justice,’save enormous expense to suitors, and lighten 
the pressure of business at the assizes ? Would not this be a mere 
practicable and economical improvement in domestic judicature than 
the introduction of an entirely new machinery of local tribunals,* as 
a great, but, as we humbly dunk, in this point, a mistaken man has 
recently proposed ? 

Again: the meaning of wills, bonds, and other legal instruments 
beidg of such Vast importance, why are thoy not punctuated and dipwn 
up according to the ordinary rules of composition, to prevent misappre¬ 
hension ? Is the contrary coarse fallowed as more conducive to 
obscurity and litigation ? * 

Lastly, we may inquire, why do attorneys and solicitors delay their 
suits and impoverish their clients by cramming their briefs into the hags 
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of what are called king’s counsel, or leading counsel, who. are so over¬ 
whelmed with business that they have seldom time to Jjread them— 4 ? 
master the law respecting them—or be, present in court wjien the cause 
comes on, while there are hundreds of worthy men W the bar, with 
leisure, talent, and industry, but failing opportunity, name, or con¬ 
nexion, who are condemned to penury and obscurity ? Are lawyers all 
aristocrats; aro they like the rich clergy, without bowels for the 
more unfortunate brethren of their own* order ? 

These are a few of the incongruities'in'thc administration of justice 
which present themselves to the contemplation of an’impartial observer. 
But the Court of Chaqpery has unquestionably been the' least defensible 
part of our judicial system, and the most pregnant in abuse and delay. 
Before this tribunal a cause might be pending for years, and, even after, 
it bad gone through, and was so far matured as to be what the lawyers 
call ripe for decision, it might wait three years for jrfdgment. 
Mr. Williams delates a singular instauce of dilatoriness in this coqrt: 
the suit involved considerable property, of which .part was a windmill.* 
A bill was filed in 1703; in 1796, the cause had progressed^ far as 
the master’s office, where it was stationary tUl 1815, wjjen>, : t was found, 
on inquiry, the windmill had disappeared, and there was no longer any 
trace of its existence. Time, it seems, had been at work, while equity 
wes sledping... The imftnense mass of property locked up in chancery 
almost excels belief. < In the year 1756, die amount of suitors’ effects 
fell short of three millions; ,in 1829, they had accumulated to 
£38,886,135.+ Of this enormous sum there is,more than one-third 
which, from the procrastinated delay of suits, should eithsr have 
belonged to persons deceased without representatives, or persons living, 
but ignorant, from the books not being open to them, of their claims 
altogether, or, if acquainted yith their dainis, ignorant in what manner 
or names their property is vested. • 

Now, to people living out of the atmosphere of corruption and in¬ 
trigue, there appeared little difficulty in suggesting remedies for this 
monstrous oppression. 1. By separating the political from the judicial 
character of%he lord chancellor, and dothing him with that independence 
in the exercise of his legal functions, which is considered so great an 
excellence in the sfafn* of the common-law judges. 2. By separating 
thf appellate jurisdiction in the House of Lords, and abolishing the 
absurdity of appeals from the lord chancellor on the bench to the lord 
chancellor on the woolsack. 3. By the relieving of his lordship of his 
duties in bankruptcies, which was the more reasonable, since the exer¬ 
cise of jurisdiction therein was comparatively of recent occur¬ 
rence 4 Lastly, by a thorough reform in the offices of the masters and 
registrar. f * 

* House of Commons, Delays in Chancery, Feb. 24, 1824. 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 282, Spssion 1830. 

I Tbe power of the lord chancellor to adjndicato in bankruptcy was granted 
by a statute of Henry VIII. but it was never exercised till the time of Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham. ‘ 
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These reforms were recommended over and over again by Mr. M»A. 
Taylor, Mr. Sejm Williams, and others during the ascendancy of the 
Tories; and fflemnly reasons we f could ever discover why they were not 
adopted may\; Comprised in a very small compass. Our readers are 
aware what a tempting acquisition the see of Canterbury is to all 
aspiripg churchmen; and what an itching the Philpotts and Blomfields 
have to clutch the magnificent revenues and patronage of the arch-dio- 
cese. Well, what Lambeth is in £he Church, the Chancellorship is jat the 
Bar. It is the glittering prise of ambitious, intriguing, and time-serv¬ 
ing lawyers; it is the goal of tjesire to all gentlemen of the long-robe, 
for every one bps more or less confidence in his good fortune and 
abilities, and few but hope to reach it at last. Hence there was little pros¬ 
pect bf effective reform in equity, while Tory law-craft was so predomi¬ 
nant in the legislature. But the dynasty of the anti-reformers has ex¬ 
pired in principle, if not in its personal representatives; and the accession 
to power of Earl Grey’s ministry has been signalized by some vigorous 
innovations on judicial abuses. Lord Chancellor Brougham was 
pjedged.by his previously expressed opinions to the Herculean .task, and 
he has einesgd upon it by clearing off the vast arrear of business accu¬ 
mulated by his predecessors, and by projecting efficient reforms in the 
constitution of his court. The establishment of a Court of Bankruptcy 
has removed one of the popular objections we have enumerated to the 
practice in chancery; but this is only one of. a scries of renovating 
measures intended to apply to the offices of the masters and registrars, 
and other branches of the equity department.. We shall conclude the 
section ufith a fewTemarks on the economy, and next on the judicial 
improvement effected by the first of Lord Brougham’s legal reforms. 

The bankrupt busiuess of the metropolis has,hitherto been trans¬ 
acted by seventy commissioners, appointed for that purpose by the Lord 
Chancellor, who held their offices during«pleasure. They were paid by 
fees out of the bankrupt estate. The average income from these fees 
to every commissioner, by a return made to thefflouse of Lords, was 
£389.5: or, according to the secretary of bankrupts’ return, in round 
numbers, £380. The total expense, therefore, of the sevJtity commis¬ 
sioners, at an average of £380., was £'20,000. The other expenses 
under the old system, together with the sum paid to the commis¬ 
sioners, were estimated by Mr. Vizard at £70,000. 

Tlie salaries of the judges, commissioners, and registrars under Lord 


Brougham’s act are:— 

Chief Judge.£3,000 

Three Puisnes, al £2,000. 0,000 

Six Commissioners, at £1,500...0,000 

Two Registrars, at £800, (exclusive of fees). 1,000 

Right Deputy Registrars, at £000. 4,800 

Secretary of Bankrupts (exclusive of fees) .. 1,200 

First Clerk. 500 

Second Clerk .. 300 


Total 


.£24,000 
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Jhe office fees of suing 1 out a commission under former practice 
were as follows:—search for docket, Is.; bond, 7s.; ppt^iqft for commis¬ 
sion, 11s.; fiat answering petition, or filing affidavit, (l>y 2; commis¬ 
sion and hanaper fee, £5:2:8; tin-box, 2s.; if), f private suit, 
£2: 2: 6 ; messenger, when the Chancellor was in the' country, £1:5; 
office copy of petitioning creditor’s affidavit, 3s. 2d. Under the new act 
a fiat is substituted for a commission, for which the fee is £10, and 
various other sums- payable to secretary of bankrupts. A sum of £20 
is payable to the secretary of bankrupts’ account by the assignees. It is 
impossible, however, to exhibit an accurate comparison of the expense 
of proceedings under tho old and the new system; sojpe of the charges 
are contingent, others terminable, and others depend on the number and 
length of copies, affidavits, folios, Sec. Compensations are to lie previded 
for fees and offices doolished, and the remuneration to the official assig-’’ 
nees is discretionary in the commissioners. 

The opinion of some persons is that the expenses of a proceeding in the 
smaller bankruptcies, where the assests do not exceed £4000, will be 
nearly equal to what they were under the former system; but it js 
impossible to arrive at an accurate conclusion on this point. Jrli the new 
machinery has been brought fairly into operation. It* is certain, how¬ 
ever, that there will bo no future harvest of spoil, like that of Howard 
and Gibbs, when £20,000, was netted; nor even like that of Chambers, 
when £10,000 was swamped by the legal, accounting, and assignee 
agencies. 

One striking advantage of tile Bankruptcy Court is, that it substi¬ 
tutes a' tribunal effective for its purpose for one notoriously ineffective. 
There will be also greater responsibility in the judges, as weil as in¬ 
creased despatch in \heir proceedings. A saving of time is a saving of 
expense to suitors, as well as of that which is more painful than exponse— 
doubt and anxiety. So far ftje improvement is positive. But ought 
not a tribunal, which costs £24,000 a-year in fixed salaries, to have 
been'final in its adjudications? Why such a gradation of appeals from a 
commissioner to a Sub-division Court, from thence to the Court of 
lleview, and upwards—though the cases of such higher appeals are 
limited by tho act—to the Lord Chancellor and the House of Lords ? 

The branch, however, of tho now arrangement about which we have any 
serious misgivings, is not the judicial, but the ministerial or accounting 
department. Will the official assignees be less costly and more expeditious 
thqn the creditor assignees have been ? May they not be as dilatory in 
settling accounts as masters in Chancery- ? or may they not in certain 
emergencies employ tho proceeds of the bankrupt estate in a stock- 
jobbing or mercantile adventure in preference to the payment of them 
promptly into the Bank of England?— Nous verrons, as the French 
say*.* 


* The number of bankruptcy has declined of lale years. It may be partly 
ascribed to the less commercial speculation and adventure, and partly to the 
enormous expense attending bankrupt proceedings. If the decline in bankrupt- 
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OPPRESSIONS UNDER THE EXCISE-LAWS. 

*We have _..dy made some Remarks on the multiplicity and inquisi¬ 
torial nature o£ the Revenue-Laws. Excise informations, of which we 
are going to give^some account, are the practical consequences of these 
laws. • 

These informations are filed in the Court of Exchequer for real or 
supposed frauds on the revenue.* The prosecutions are almost invariably 
instituted either on the testimony of hired spies or the Excise-officers. 
They form a principal source ,of emolument to the law-officers of the 
Crown. Every prosecution costs the country about fifty guineas. Of 
this sum ten guineas are for a brief to the Attorney-General; to the 
Solicitor-General, ten guineas; to two counsel, <)ight guineas each; 
*to two other counsel, four guineas each. And to these, sums must be 
added another item of £7 : 13:6 tor the court-crier. Let the case 
be ever so simple, this is the usual array of counsel which appears for 
the‘Crown; and against which the accused has to contend. In one 
yyar there have been no less than 7G1 informations under the 
Excise-1 .Aw^gond the law-expenses on each case were not less than 
£120, making all annual sum of more than £120,000. The solicitor 
for the excise has almost unlimited power in these matters, and exercises 
the functions of both judge and jury. The petitions that are sent to 
the Board are referred to him; and which for the sake of his own 
emolument it is generally his interest .to re ject. The nature of such 
proceedings will be best illustrated by examples, selected fron^ many 
others, which havcTeen brought before the Parliament. 

The first case we shall mention is that of Jeremiah Abell, a small 
farmer, in Norfolk. This man was prosecuted .by the Excise for 
peualtics to the amount of £1000, on account of an alleged smuggling, 
transaction. He was able to prove, most distinctly, by seventeen wit¬ 
nesses, against the single testimony of the informer, that he was thirty 
miles from the place whore the offence w as swori to have been com¬ 
mitted. When the case was tried, his counsel most unaecountably%:on- 
sented to compromise the matter with the Board for £300, Contrary to 
the express injunction of the defendant. Afterwards, the matter slept 
for a year, when Mr. AbeH was taken into custody; and, at the time his 
case was mentioned in the House, he had been confined sixteen months 
in Norwich goal. Of his innocence there could not he the slightest 
doubt. He had the most satisfactory evidence to prove that the in¬ 
former was at Norwich at the very time he had sworn to have been 
thirty miles from that place, watching the defendant and six others 
engaged in smuggling. 


vies continue, the Court of Bankruptcy will become little better than a sinecure 
establishment. But, perhaps, the greater cheapness and dispatch of tho new 
tiibunal may augment the number of bapkruptcies, hy abstracting from the 
business of the insolvent Court, and lessening compromises between creditors 
and debtors, which have been frequently resorted to, to avoid an expensive 
procedure. 
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Mr. Henty, another sufferer, and a most respectable gentleman of 
Sussex, had a very narrow escape from a gang of wre^ros patronised 
and employed by the Excise. He was found guilty, or Sfi attempt to 
defraud the revenue, and sentenced to pay fines and coattio the amount 
of £2400. The evidence on which he was convicted^was of the most 
infamous description, and such as none but the agents of an odious 
system would ever diink of employing. One of them was accused of 
an atrocious murder at Greenwich; others were afterwards convicted 
of perjury; some transported for robbery; and others (there being 
seven witnesses in all) we believe, were hanged. The conduct of the 
Excise in this case was the more unjustifiable, because they bad been 
apprised of tbe characters of these miscreants: nevertheless, the 
solicitor commenced his prosecution against Mr. Henty, and on their 
■ evidence he was found guilty. When an indictment for perjury was’ 
preferred, the Excise came forward, and offered bail for them ; and 
no doubt they would have absconded, and Mr. Henty been deprived of 
all means of proving his innocence, had they not been committed' to 
prison on a charge of felony. ,, , 

Frequently, Excise prosecutions originate in the coqsjLrxtfrt's of base 
wretohes, who, for the sake of the reward, or to gratify their malice, 
unite to, ruin particular individuals. As an instance of this sort, we 
select toe following:—A man took a range of obscure and dilapidated 
buildings in London, for the pretended purpose of becoming a brewer of 
ale, and immediately set to work to draw honest tradesmen into his 
snares. By an act of parliament, a penalty is hnnosed on those who 
sell treacle or molasses to brewers. This miscreant, to accomplish his 
purpose, used to frequent those shops which were left under the super¬ 
intendence of apprentices and children; he procured a small quantity 
•of these articles to be sent tok-him, and theft gave information that the 
parties had sold them to a licensed brewcri Another case of the same 
stamp:—A respectable and industrious tradesman of Colchester, 
Mr. Underwood, had on some account or other incurred the hatred 
of A notorious smuggler, who made a vow that by some means 
he would accomplish his destruction. This, he thought, could not be 
more effectually done than by putting him in the hands of the Excise. 

Ho accused Mr. Underwood of being engaged in a contraband trade. 

H vo informations were filed in the Exchequer; one for the condemnation 
of Mr. Underwood’s vessel, the other to recover the penalty of the bond 
which all masters enter into not to be concerned in any smuggling 
transaction. When the case came to be heard, the smuggler admitted 
that the information was false and malicious, and, of course, Mr. Un- 
denvbod was acquitted ; but he had incurred expenses to the amount 
of t £327 in triumphing over the malice of his enemy. He had no 
redress for his loss; and his only resource was to commence an unprofit¬ 
able prosecution against the smuggler for perjury. At the same place, 
a brewer, having lent a friend his topper, was prosecuted for that friend’s 
brewing a quarter of malt The penalty for his friendship was £100; 
and the first intimation of it being incurred was an appalling bill of 
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forty fiftyjolios in length. He applied to the Board, who consetrted 
to remit theXwpalty, provided he paid £30, and what small costs 
might have b(ftn incurred in thp prosecution. Three months after, 
he rfeceived allrill from a solicitor, in which these small costs were 
charged £46. 

Persons &re frequently dragged into the Court of Exchequer without 
knowing for what offence, when it had been committed, or who is the 
informer. In the case of Mr. Waithman, a handkerchief was brought 
into his house not worth thirty shillings, by a person in his employ, at 
the solicitation of a friend in the country. An infoimation was laid 
against him, and*a penalty of £200 demanded, which was afterwards 
softened down to £100, as a particular favour to the worthy alderman. 

We shall only mention one more case of Exchequer process; that of a 
Captain Bryan. This gentleman was called on for a penalty of £200, 
two years after he thought tho transaction had bepu entirely settled. 
On a petition to the Board, the penalty indeed was remitted ; but a bill 
of costs was brought forward by the solicitor to a nearly equal amount. 
IV mLifortuno of this gentleman originated in mistake in the report of 
the ship’s ^ The error was explained to the commissioners of 
Excise, who appeared perfectly satisfied, and tho Captain concluded 
the matter was at an end. Two years were suffered to elapsq, when 
the unsuspecting Captain was surprised with an Exchequer process, 
showing that an.action had commenced against him to recover the 
penalty for the infraction of the Excise-Laws. The Captain, as we 
have said, petitioned; the penalty was remitted: but the solicitor 
brought in#his bill of costs to the amount of £160 : 5, and his own 
solicitor’s costs amounted to £89; 5 : 9 more. 

A serious evil resulting from the Excise system is the power vested 
in the Commissioners of Excise or Lords of the Treasury to mitigate* 
penalties or stay proceedings egainst offenders at their discretion. This 
enables them to make tho most odious distinction between persons sup¬ 
posed to be friendly or hostile to the government. We had a singular 
instance of this in the case of Mr. Abbott, brewer and magistrate? of 
Canterbury. This man bad for a long time been selling, according to 
Lord Brougham’s statement, rank poison in the beverage of the people. 
It appears ho had been selling a liquor resembling’ beer, manufactured 
from beer-grounds, distillers’ spent wash, quassia, opium', guinea peppers 
vitriol, and other deleterious and poisonous ingredients. The officers of 
Excise having examined this worthy magistrate’s premises, found 12 lbs?, 
of prepared powder, and 14 lbs. of vitriol or copperas, in boxes, which, 
if full, would have contained 56 lbs. Proceedings were instituted 
against him by the Board. The penalties lie had incurred amounted to 
£9000; and the case being notorious and atrocious, the Commissioners 
appeared determined to lev^ them with rigour. Mr. Abbott, however, 
was a loyal man and an active magistrate; and he prevailed upon 
fcome other loyal men to write on his belialf to the Lords of the Treasury. 
Among other persons who stepped forward in behalf of this virtuous 
magistrate, were the very reverend *the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Gerard 
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Aiftlrmws, Mr. Baker, M.P., anti the late Sir William, Curti/. Ail 
these wpro loyal men and true ; and, in their letters to^M Lords of Jhe 
Treasury, spoke in the highest terms, of the public and^trivate virtues 
of the good Mr. Abbott. Mr. Baker styles him “ myfmuch esteemed 
and valued friend, Mr. Abbott.” Sir William Curb’s was still more 
eloquent and touching ; stating that he was a very long acquaintance of 
fifty years, and -a “ most honourable and virtuous old man.” The 
rove send Dean went on in the same strain; stating that he was a “good 
neighbour of his, and an useful magistrate;” and that he should regret 
were his “ usefulness and respectability diminished by a matter that 
concerned only ale-drinkers!” * 

Only think of this! • Here is a man, a very reverend dean, who re¬ 
grets that a good neighbour of his should be dragged'before the public 
merely for poisoning ale-drinkers. Had Mr. Abbott been poisoning 
wine-drinkers, wo imagine his crime would have appeared very different 
in the eyes of the reverend dean. It is related of a right reverend 
bishop, in the House of Lords, that he once remarked that he diet not 
know what the people had to do with the laws but to obey them. One 
is ai a loss to conceive where these notions have been/"'i<?A up; they 
certainly belong to another age, or at least to another country than 
England. For our part, we can only ascribe this unseemly insolence 
of the clergy to the undeserved respect which they have been accus¬ 
tomed to receive from the people, and which has begotten in them a 
feeling of superiority to whichabove all men, they have the least claim, 
either on account of their knowledge or virtues, or any other qualifica¬ 
tion useful or ornamental. The views of some of them imrespect of 
the people are very little more elevated than those of the nobles of 
Russia towards their boors. We remember an anecdote of a Russian 
•officer travelling through Germany, who, bn account of a trifling delay 
or provocation, shot his postillion. The circumstance exciting some 
noise, the officer was given to understand that, though such things 
might do very well m Russia, they could not pass in Germany with im- 
purfity. The officer, considering the interruption impertinent, demanded 
the price* of a German postillion, and said he would pay for him. 
This was not much worse than Dr. Andrcwes’s notion of the social 
importance of ale-drinkers. 

«. To return, however, to the good Mr. Abbott: so many testimonies, 
from such quarters, to his various excellences were not to be neglected. 
The Treasury, without seeking any more evidence, but merely at the 
instigation of their political friends, ordered the proceedings to be stayed, 
and penalties to the amount of £9000 were softened down to £500. 

The recent case of Leaf and Coles,* the extensive dealers in contra- 
Ijjind silks, is an instance of the power of the Treasury to mitigate 
penalties. The transactions of these persons had been to an enormous 
extent, to the great detriment of the home manufacture of silk, and the 
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ruin Jf the fair trader. The penalties Leaf and Company had incurred 
by th *r illi<3k .practices amounted to £25,000; the Treasury, or, more 
ccfrrectly, theJttftorney-gc neral, compromised with the delinquents for 
£20,000, ancs returned them fheir smuggled silks valued at £5,000 
more. It was ’no case for mercy; justice and the interests of commerce 
required that the Utmost forfeiture should have been exacted. 

The examples we have given will, we apprehend, be sufficient to ex¬ 
emplify the nature of Excise informations. The proceedings qf the 
Court of Star Chamber, of the Inquisition in Spain, or Lettres dc 
Cachet in France, were not more diabolical and oppressive than those 
which often occur in this country to uphold an oppressive system of 
taxation. Much of the evil results from the endeavours of the Aristo¬ 
cracy to throw a disproportionate share of public burthens on the 
•industrious classes, by taxing heavily all articles of general consumption. 
Tea, spirits, and tobacco are the chief articles in which frauds on the 
revenue are attempted; and these are respectively taxed 100, 520, and 
000 per cent, on the cost price. It is the high amount of duties which 
renders smuggling and adulteration so profitable that all attempts to 
sSppress Sfcfijnjirove unavailing. Three-fourths of the whole quantity 
of tobacco cohsrfihod in Ireland is smuggled ;* and one-third of the tea 
sold in England is the produce of adulteration. What blessed effects 
are these of our fiscal regulations; especially coupled with the feet that 
the expense for the prevention of smuggling alone amounts to £700,000 
per annum. 


PROSPECTS OF LEGAL REFORM. 

England is not less a law-ridden than a priest-ridden country ; and 
we regret that Lord Brougfyun cannot devise plans of reform having a 
less tendency to increase the number aqfl emolument of a profession' 
already too predominant. It has been remarked, by the venerable father 
of jurisprudence in Europe, and we may add America—Mr. Bentliam, 
that lawyers oppose improvement from the same motives workmen 
oppose the introduction of machinery,—they are ajjpshensive it 
would lessen their employment. Undoubtedly it would have this 
effect; for the great object sought to he attained is to simplify and 
expedite judicial proceedings, by which, unnecessary delay and expense 
may he avoided. The late Mr. Rbscoe, in his Life of Leo X. (yol. nr. 
p. 179,) relates an anecdote of that pontiff which is applicable botl^ to 
the law and priestcraft of this country. Cardinal Bembo having on one 
occasion quoted a passage from the Evangelists, ho was interrupted by 
liis Holiness, who said “ It is well known to all ages how profitubjp this 
fable of Christ lists been to us.”—Our lawyers may say the same: the 
cart-load of legendary rubbish they profess to expound is, doubtlhss, 
very profitable to them, but a serious loss and .inconvenience to the 
community. 


Sir Henry l’auicll on Financial Reform, p. 49. 
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It by no means follows, because there are laws, there shoul /. be a 
host of legalists to interpret them. The causes which r<^der Lnglish 
laws difficult and unintelligible are obvious, and have *y\P n explained. 
It arises from the unfathomable chaos 'in which they ex jpf> their multi¬ 
plicity, their contradictions, and the uncouth and nonsensical jargon in 
which they are expressed. All those are delects fwhich, would be 
speedily obviated by a government that represented the mind, the wants, 
and interests of society. The Statute-Book, and the mass of decisions 
engrafted upon it, we verily believe, migh^be compressed into an octavo 
volume, and rendered so plain and readable as to form an appropriate 
class-book in etary seminary of education in the kingdom. Sad cala¬ 
mity this for the gentlemen of the bar! Their occupation would be 
curtailed; their wigs and gowns cense to be venerablo; and all their 
learned lore be as nfiich out of dato as the cocked hats and ruffles of the- 
last generation. Can we wonder, therefore, at their hostility to im¬ 
provement? They have a great stake—-not in the country, but the 
law; and we may generally reckon upon them for our opponents: 
though it is rather too much that they should accuse (as some of thorn 
do) the reformers of being irrational and visionary, whil$..their o\fn 
mountebank profession is the reverse of both reaat.'if* diul common 
sense. 

Between jurisconsults in this country and on the Continent there is 
a marked difference: by the latter, law haB long been treated as a 
rational science; by the former, it, is considered nothing more than a 
mass of precedents, conundrum^, forms, and technicalities—an art or 
mystery, by dabbling in which men may soon be-, jtne rich. A few 
illustrious exceptions there are, no doubt, to this description; frut this is 
the general character of the fraternity; their object is to gather fees, 
not study the principles of jurisprudence. Hence it is not from the 
'profession wo anticipate a systematic and effective reform in our judicial 
administration;—though, if any unlearned, person venture to suggest 
improvements, the wlole craft is in arms, and ready to devour him. So 
far ^ the practice of the profession is concerned, lawyers are the fittest 
persons to expound it; but so far as regards any thing new,—a code, 
for instance, or a different mode of administering justice,—thoy are 
the last porsons in the world who ought te be consulted. For our 
parts, we should as soon think of advising with the disciples of 
ll'iNATius Loyoi.a about the institutions of the order of Jesuits as 
with lawyers on the subject of legal refoijm. 

Yet it is to lawyers the groat work of legal amendment is confided, 
and from them alone arc the people to expect reform in «un jmScial 
systejp. Nothing hut disappointment, we fear, will flow from this 
source. All the law-lords, with the splendid exception St Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Brougham and, perhaps, Plunket, are opposed to reform. Sir 
Japies Scarlett suggested some minor improvements, during his 
attorney-generalship—the best of, which was the limiting the power of 
arrest for debt to £l 00 and upwards ; but it is evident he views, with 
no favourable eye, innovations on the great field of his tiiumplis. Only 
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tliinkV>f this gentleman’s defence of special pleading, the absurdities 
of winch ate enough to make a horse laugh; a drizzling maze of 
empyrical ii&mtions, circuitous procedure, and unintelligible fiction, 
calculated for, no purpose but t6 fortify monopoly and wrap justice in 
deceit and mystery. With such obstacles and prejudices what can be 
anticipate4 hut delay and evasion without end, and ultimate failure at 
last ? 

The Common-Law Commissioners are not expected to conclude their 
inquiries in less than three years, and the Commissioners of Inquiry on 
the Laws of Real Property in*less than twelve years.* At the expiration 
of these period; what may be anticipated? The accumulation of innu¬ 
merable volumes of reports, and tho useful suggestions they contain, 
buried in as impenetrable a mass as the laws whose abusos they are 
.meant to set forth; and, after all this expenditure if time, labour, and 
money, it is probable no measures of reform will bo founded upon them. 
They will share the fate of the Chancery Report, made six years ago, 
of the volumes without number of Reports on Public Charities, on the 
state of Ireland, the state of the finances, the poor, and other national 
subjects, ^which there is much research and many useful suggestions, 
but they are u$W»r reduced to practice. 

Next let us advert to the reformatory labours of the late Secretary of 
State. The consolidation acts of Sir Robert Peel are, no doubt, im¬ 
provements ; but the progress of the Right Hon. Gentleman was much 
too dilatory, and his plan of proceeding deficient in comprehensiveness. 
The entire body of criminal law ought to have been taken up at once by 
a select body of individuals competent to the uhdertaking, and digested 
into a simple and uniform code, accessible and intelligible to the whole 
community. Granting, some thirty years hence. Sir Robert might have 
finished his task, still it appears to us the criminal law would be nearly 
in as great astute of obscurity, contradiction, and perplexity as at present.' 
We shall cite an example, froin the Forgery Act, to illustrate the working 
of this tinkering legislation. r 

In the twenty-third section of the act it is provided that the pu¬ 
nishments of the 5 liliz. c. 14, so far as they have been adopted by 
other acts, shall be repealed, and other punishments substituted in lieu 
of them. Now, as these other acts remain on the statute-book, without 
reference to the 1 Will. IV. c.’GG, by which they have been altered, 
how is it possible this fact should be known to any person who happens 
to refer to them ? This appears to us a convincing proof of the per¬ 
plexities which will pervade the criminal statutes after the process of 
consolidation has been completed. They will be a sealed book, as 
heretofore, to all but lawyers and judges: in short, the legislature, 
appears to proceed on the principle that laws are framed for the benefit 
of the profession only, uqt for the people; but surely the penal cede, 
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whjch affects every member of society, ought to be constituted/Tor a 
very different purpose. Again, how little is the advantage of consoli¬ 
dating the statutes, if the decisions engrafted upon thd*?, and which 
are as valid a portion of the law as fhe statutes themselves, are not 
incorporated ? It will be all labour in vain, and “ confusion worse 
confounded!” f i 

In our humble opinion a different course might be pursued with ad¬ 
vantage in the great work of legal reforjn. In the first place, it appears 
inquiries are not so much needed as remedies; abuses in our judicial 
system are not far to seek—they are obvious, and so are the means of 
reforming them.' Why, then, not, dispense with thpse voluminous 
reports and endless* 1 researches ? A commission might have been 
appointed to consolidate and simplify the criminal law—another the civil 
law—another the lato of property—and another the laws which regulate* 
civil and criminal procedure, and each commission ought not only to have 
incorporated the statules relative to the several departments of jurispru¬ 
dence, but also the decisions of the judges founded upon them, r and 
which have become part of the law of the land. When each commission 
had finished its task, their labours might have received tjie^fat of tHe 
legislature. It is only, we imagine, by some such efferfivl measures the 
laws of England can lie made, within a reasonable time, worthy of 
the opulent and enlightened community for whose benefit they are 
intended. 

But it is high time wo concluded this long article. When the first 
Common-law Report was presented to the Duke of Wellington, his 
only mnark is said to have been—“ Too much of it?—too miqdi of it,— 

a d-d deal too much of it.” We fear a remark of the same tenor 

may escape some of our readers, owing to the prolixity of our lucu¬ 
brations. But the importance of the subject must form our apology. 

‘ The dearness and delay of*justice are national grievances of long 
standing. It appears, from Whitlocke’s Memorials, Oliver Cromwell 
presented a petition \i the Collective Wisdom of his day, praying that. 
“ a speedy consideration might bo had of the great oppressions, by 
reason of 4he multiplicity of unnecessary laws, with their intricacies 
and delays, which tend to the profit of some particular men, hut much 
to the expenco and damage of the whole.” <Thc Lord Protector, later 
in life, triumphed over every difficulty; but the lawyers gave him most 
tfonblc, and he was constrained at last to acknowledge they were too 
many for him. 


%* The subjoined statements are principally abstracted from Returns 
to Parliament in the session of 1830 and 1831,. and will confirm and illus¬ 
trate the preceding exposition of our judicial administration, in some 
of the documents we have left out the shillings and pence to save room, 
which makes trifling inaccuracies in the summing up. 
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JUDGES’ SALARIES. 


Salary and Allowances receded, in the Year 1792, by each of 
the Judcf.s of the Exchequer , King’s Bench, and Court of 
Common Pleas* and the Salary and Allowances paid in 1829. 



1792. 

1829. 

Kino’s Bench : 

£ 

£ 

Chief Justice.. 

...4,000. 


I’uisne Judges, each ...... 

...2,400. 



Comnon Pleas: * • 

Chief Justice. 3,500 8,000 

Prisne Judges, each .2,400. 5,500 

Kxuiieqvcr : 

Chief Huron .3,500. 7,000 

Barons, each. 2.400. 5,500 t 

In addition to the Salaries anti Allowances paid in 1792, the Judges of the 
sevcrnl Courts were remunerated by Fees, the amount of which, received by 
each, is not known. The Judges derive no emolument from such source at 

jir^iei'' 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 


Rlturn of the Total Amount of the Effects of the Suitors,of the 
Court of Chancery, in the Years 1756 to 1829 inclusive. 


In the year 1756 the total amount of suitors’s effects was 

- 1766 ...'.... 

-* 1776 . 

■ - 1786 . 


1790 

1806 

1816 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1821 

1825 

1826 
.1827 
1828 
1829 



* 


£ s. </. 
2,861,975 16 1 
4,019,004 Iti 4 
6,602,229 8 6 
8,818,535 7 11 
14,550,397 2 0 
21,922,754 12 8 
31,953,890 9 5 * 
33,534,520 6 10 
32,848,815 13 4 
33,258,897 17 II 
34,693,735 10,10 
35,683. y34 5 6 
36,988,481 19 9 
37,635,924 13 0 
38,224,834 18 4 
38,223,602 0 l 
38,060,055 4 1 * 
38,266,438 9 10 
38,386,135 19 9 


• In addition to these salaries, the second judge of the King’s Ilencli receives 
an ancient fee of £10 per term, or £40 per annum, in respect of his labour in 
giving charge to the grand jury, and pronouncing judgmeut against malefactors; 
payable out ol the fines, forfeitures, penalties, and compositions in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

f The Chief Baron and Barous of the’ Court of Exchequer receive, in ad¬ 
dition to the above salaries, an annual allowance of £17 : 10 : 8 for stationery, 
payable, liv the Csbcr of the Exchequer, out of annual giants by parliament. 
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Ap 'Account of the several Sums of Money received by the Wv rsk- 
Bearer to the Lord Chancellor, during Three Year/, commencing 
May 1st, 1827; distinguishing the Amount recetvM( from Public 
Seals and from Private Seals. * 


Years. 

Total. 

£ 

Public Seals. 
£ 

Private Seals. 
* £ , 

182ft .... 

,... 3604 . 


.... 3X23 

1821) .... 

.... 3766 .. 

. 320 .... 

.... 3445 

I830.... 

.... 4081 .. 

...*.. 396 .... 

.... 3683 


In the third column are included the receipt*and docquet fees, which are paid 
whether the instrument is sealed at public or private seal. 

There were scaled, at private seal, from*lst May, 1827, tg 30th April, 1828, 
3704 writs, at 3s. 3d., amounting to £601 : 18; from 1st May, 1828, to 30th April, 
1820, 4937 writs, at 3s. 3d., amounting to £802 : 5 : 3; and from 1st May, 1820, 
to 30th April, 1830, 4£61 writs, at 3s. 3d., amounting to £789 : 18 : 3. This sum 
of 3s. 3d. is thuB appropriated:—the Lord Chancellor, 2s.; sixpenny-writ duly’; 
6 d .; chaff-wax, 3d.; sealer, 3d.; porter, 3d. 


MASTERS IN CHANCERY. 


An Account of the Sums of Money received by Master Stratford 
and his Clerks, from, his Office, in one Year, ending ip 1830.*— 
Pari. Paper, No. 3G1, Session 1830. .-.c 4 - * 

The Master: £ £ 

For copies of papers and other proceedings, including parti¬ 
culars' . 2071 

Warrants. 670 

Swearing affidavits, answers, and examinations .. 48 

Reports and certificates upon orders made upon petitions or 

motions ..\. v .. 200 

Reports and certificates made upon hearing causes.. <84 

Sales and other matters .. 84 


‘ The Chief Clerk: . 

da copies of reports, &c.... 

On swearing affidavits, &c. r. .,. 

On reports and certificates made upon petitions or motions 

Ditto \ on hearing causes ... 

Sales and other matters... 

Gratuities .. 

% 

The Copying Clerk: 

For copies ...... 

For transcripts and ingrossments ... 


- 3265 

118 

6 

60 

46 

258 

583 

- 1074 

431 

17 

- 448 • 


. Total..£4789 

The master’s salary, received quarterly from the Exchequer, is £87T6 per 
annum; and for robe-money, from the Hanaper-office, £6 : 8 : 10 per annum. 

Thd master’s salary, received from the suitors’ fund, in the Accountant- 
General’s Office, half-yearly, is £600 per annum. 

The clerks have no salaries; they are remunerated solely by fees, partly 
belonging officially to the chief clerk, and partly by a participation of the 
master's fees, regulated by usage or particular agreement between him and his 
clerks; and varying in different offices. 

*,* Returns were made, to the House of Commons, of the emoluments of tin- 
other Musters in Chancery; but, as the Sources whence they arise and their 
amount are similar to Master Stratford’s, we omit them, to save room. 
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• 

In Account of the Sums paid in the Year 1829, and the Totp.1 
Sum paid from 1826, for Compensations for Loss of Fees, 
•Under Authority of 6 Oeo. IV. c. 96, intituled, “ An Act for 
preventing frivolous Writs of Error." 

Total, from 


The Hon. Thomas Kenyon, filacer, exigenter, 
and clerk of the outlawries in thf Court of 

King's Bench . 5,465 

Henry Edgell, Esq. clerk of the errors in the 

Exchequer Chamber... 

* Cursitors faf London and Middlesex : 

Robert Talbot, Esq. 1,170 11 

Hon. William Henry John Scott.1,176 11 

JFilliani Villicrs Surtees, Esq.1,176 11 

Richard Wilson, Esq. 1,170 II 

Ushers of the Court of Exchequer: 

Richard Grey .. 

Johir Morris.... 

William ltroadhurst .. 

L*wis Williams . 

William -‘.Rose, Esq. clerk of the pleas 
of tire Court of exchequer... 65 


1889. 

£ t. 

d. 

1826. 
£ «. 

d. 

t 

5,465 7 

0 . 

• • .16,590 8 

8 

2,521 10 

Ilf-., 8,359 19 

6 

1,170 11 

5f. 

... 3,629 18 

5{ 

1,176 11 

5i- 

... 3,629 18 

5J 

1,176 11 

«{• 

... 3,629 18 

Si 

1,176 11 

6f. 

... 3,629 1 8 

®i 

| 15 1 

6 . 

50 16 

0 

} 

65 4 

0 . 

... 100 4 

0 

12,771 15 

Sf. 

. £39,60k 2 

0 


Filacer, exigenter, and clerk of the outlawries in the Court of King's Bench, 
apjxiintcd by the Lord Chief Justice. * 

Clerk of the erroqun the Exchequer Chambers, appointed by the Lord Chief 
Justice of <4ic Common Fleas. 

Cursitors for London and Middlesex, appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

Ushers of the Court of Exchequer, appointed by the Chief Usher, who holds 
his office in fee, under grant from the Crown, temp. Henry II. 

Clerk of the Pleas of the Co&rt of Exchequtr, appointed by the Chancellor • 
of the Exchequer. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Number of Persons committed for Debt to the several Prisons of 
the Metropolis in the Year 1827, and. the Sums for which they 
were committed. —Pari. Paper, No. 76, Session 1828. 



Fur sums 
jtbove 
^rioo. 

For sums For sums 
between between 

j£ 60&.€1(X>. rffhU&W. 

For 6ums 
under 
j£20. 

In custody 
Total. Jan. 

i m. 

King's Bench Prison ... 

... 474 

354 

550 

213 

1591 .. 674 

Fleet Prison .. 

... 206 

141 

223 

113 

683 .. 253 

Whitecrnss-strecl Prison . 

... 206 

273 

816 

600 

1893 .. 378 

Marshalsea Prison. 

... 20 

30 

166 

414 

630 .. 102 

Horsemonger-lane Prison 

.. 57 

58 

134 

923 

1172 .. 105 

Total..... 

... 963 

856 

1889 

2263 

5969 ..1^2 


*«* From Pari, paper, No. 632, Sess. 1830, it appears 1563 persons were 


* We should like to be informed what course the cursitors intend to pursue, 
in consequence of the alterations madf by the act of 1830, for the more effectual 
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committed to Wiiteoross-streel prison for various forms from one to tap days; 
the total amount of their debts was £2,071 : 10 : 2; the amount of their costs 
£740 : 6 : 6. " 


Number of Persons Discharged from Prison under the Acts for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors since the constitution of the pre¬ 
sent Court in 1820 ; and the Number who have been ordered to 
be Detained in Custody for contravening the provisions of the 
Alts for the Relief of Insolvent 'Debtors. 
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• 

WA believe the plain English of the above is that 47,083 persons 
have jfcssed through the Insolvent and Circuit Courts; that the average 
expense of the discharge of each is £25(5; that their debts together 
amount to at least four millions, and that the dividend received by 
the creditors on this immense sum was about one farthing in the 
found. »What *n admirable system of Debtor Laws for this commer¬ 
cial, manufacturing, and trading community!!! 

We are aware this statement is not strictly accurate, but it is an 
approximation to the truth., There are no means of ascertaining pre¬ 
cisely the averago dividend realized from the estates of insolvents, since 
there are no official returns of the sums received by Assignees out of 
court, nor of tho amount derived from the property of insolvents ac¬ 
quired subsequently to their discharge. But it is well known the 
‘Insolvent Debtors’ Act has degenerated into little nforc than a series of 
unprofitable forms and ceremonies ;* the getting-up of tho schedule is 
such that very little accrues to tho creditor from the assets; and the 
shoft imprisonment of the debtor operates neither as disgrace nor im¬ 
provement. The act certainly empties the gaols; but if this be an 
a!ivan»agit>. : t would be much better policy never to fill them, rather than 
resort to a prc^Shtive which does not correct the defaulter, and only 
renders him a worse member of society. Offers of compromise are not 
so frequent in consequence of the act; and Sir Peter Laurie stated to a 
parliamentary committee, that tradesmen charge ten per cent, more for 
their commodities on account of the facilities it afforded to the escape of 
debtors. This is a pretty heavy tax on'the paving part of the commu¬ 
nity— fo^thoso vJTfb do pay must make up for tTie loss sustained by those 
who do not—tending greatly to lessen consumption, and consequently 
the returns and profits of vendors. , 

Tradesmen are mostly inclined to severer laws towards debtors; they 
appear not to be awaie thgt all laws wphld become unnecessary by 'a* 
simultaneous decline in the custom of credit. That credit can be avoided 
entirely, even in retail trade, we do not believe; litis is the opinion of 
the best, informed merchants and tradesmen of the metropolis; persons 
of the greatest respectability often take the longest credit, tho great 
profit of their domestics: but what we reprobate is its universal practice ; 
its not being the exception but the rule of trade—and then having 
recourse to oppressive and inefficient laws to supply the place of indivi¬ 
dual prudence. • 


* Treatise on the l’olice and Crimes of the Metropolis, p. 129. By the Editor 
of tho Cabinet Lawyer. 
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PUBLIC DEBT AND TAXES. 


The annual income of a nation' consists of the unites prouuce oi its 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. Taxes are a certain propor¬ 
tion of the annual income levied for the public service. In other words, 
they are a certain proportion of the income of the labourer, the farmer, 
the merchant, and manufacturer, abstracted for the use of the govern¬ 
ment. The portion of income the different classes can appropriate to 
this purpose, without creating national poverty and •misery, .js limited. 
If taxation be carried beyond this limit, the necessaries of life of the 
labouring classes will be abridged, the profits of trade and agriculture 
will be so far reduce'd, that capital will diminish, or cease to be em¬ 
ployed, or transferred to countries where it will be more productive. 
England, in the privations of the people—(lie protracted stagnation of 
industry, only intevupted by transitory gleams of prosperity—the 
embarrassments of the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
classes—th& emigration of capital—and the inability of the farmer, 
unaided by the artificial high prices produced by corn-laws, to cultivate 
the soil—exhibits all the evils of a country suffering from the pressure 
of overwhelming taxation. 

'some, indeed, contend that taxation has no share in producing these 
calamities. > The fallacy of this will easily appear. Taxation being a 
certain portion of the income of every individual, the evils it produces 
will be obvious, by considering the different effects produced by this 
portion of the annual income remaining in the hands of individuals, and 
being paid to government. In the former case, the income of every 
individual would be increased, the labourer and artisan would have a 
greater command over the necessaries of life; the profits of the fanner, 
merchant, and manufacturer augmented; their capital increased, con¬ 
sequently commerce and the means of creating employment extended. 
But this is not all; supposing public burthens reduced, there would be 
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fewer Aacemen, pensioners, collectors of taxes, soldiers and sailors to 
be supported. These classes might be returned to the plough or the 
looifi, and occupied in the pursuits of commerce and the cultivation of 
the earth. There would be no want of capital for these undertakings. 
The abolition of taxes would create capital. In short, the general 
effect of a reduction of taxes is this: the power of production and con¬ 
sumption, or, in other words, the quantity of employment and the means, 
of subsistence are augmented. , # 

It is a favorite dogma with # some, especially those who live on the 
public, that taxes return to those from whom they are collected; which 
is about as good, as the defence* of a housebreaker, wht>, convicted of 
carrying off a merchant’s property, should plead he did him no injury, 
for the money would be returned to him in purchasing the commodities 
he dealt in. But it may be asked of those who mai&tain this position, 
in what manner are the taxes returned ? Certainly, taxes are paid in 
money; this money is again paid to the servants of government; these 
agajif pay it to the cultivator of the soil and manufacturer; and in this 
manner, it may be said, that taxes return to those from whom they were, 
collected. .tT^ut ,on this latter part of the operation it must he observed, 
that before eitheT\he cultivator or manufacturer can re-possess himself 
of his portion of the taxes, ho must part with a certain quantity of his 
commodities in exchange; so that tax-paying revolves itself at last into 
the industrious giving a certain portion of their produce for the main¬ 
tenance of government. 

Hero is the true source of the privations and embarrassments of the 
country. Jllie portion of every man’s produce levied for the support of 
government, of pensions, placemen, sinecurists, and standing armies, 
has invaded the funds necessary for the comfortable subsistence of the 
labourer, and for carrying op the trade, commerce,' and agriculture of 
the kingdom. * 

Having alluded to the general effect of taxation, let us consider 
those measures by which the present enormous loashof debt and taxes 
has been incurred. The principles on which government has been con¬ 
ducted have not varied since the Revolution of 1688 to the prgeent time. 
The wars waged have generally commenced for trivial and unattainable 
objects,—and these object* have.generally not been attained; under 
„.pretence of guarding against distant and improbable dangers, the country 
has been involved in present and imminent ones; passion and pride* 
rather than any views of national advantage, have been the actuating 
principles of government; and as they engaged in war rashly, they 
persevered in it obstinately, and rejected more favourable terms of paci¬ 
fication than they were afterwards under the necessity of accepting. In 
short, our wars have been wars of ambition and oligarchical selfishness, 
nf pride, folly, and despotism, originating in, and carried on by, the 
corrupt state of the representation. Let us endeavour to give some idea 
of the cost of these parliamentary wars, from the Revolution, as evinced 
by the increase of taxation and.the National Debt. 
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William the Third’s Reign, from 1 688 to 170&.' 1 

The public income at the Revolution amounted to £2,001,855. At 
the death of William it had increased to £3,895,205, being nearly 
doubled. This augmentation arose from various net/ dutiet; especially 
the excise on salt, the distillery, and tho malt-tax. The other sources 
of revenue were the customs, lam^tax, poll-taxes, a tax on births, 
marriages, and burials, hearth-money, thp post-office, and other smaller 
duties. The total sums raised by taxes and by loans, during this reign, 
were as follow \ 


Customs ... ... 

Excise..... 

Land-taxes. •••; . 

Polls . 

Burials, births, marriages, and bachelors, &c. 
Various articles, including permanent loans 
and temporary loans unpaid. 


£13,296,833 14 f> 
13,649,328 0 51 
19,174,059 8 3i 
2,557,649 7 1\ 
275,517 18- 1 


23,mg$f) 16 


£72,047,369 5 6J 


Of the fourteen years of this reign, nearly ten were years of war. 
The military and naval expenses amounted to £44,847,382, being more 
than one-half the whole expenditure of government,. After all the 
blood,, and treasure expended by William, his ambition qpd revenge 
remained unsatisfied ; and tho ostensible object of the war, the curbing 
the ambition of Louis XIV. uuattained. Speaking of the conclusion of 
this contest at the'treaty of Ryswick, Smollett observes,—“ Such was 
• the issue of a long and bloody war, which had drained England of her 
wealth and people, almost entirely ruined ‘her commerce, debauched her 
morals by encouraging venality and corruption, and entailed upon her 
the curse of foreign connexions, as well as a national debt, which was 
gradually, increased to an intolerable burthen.”— Continuation of Hume, 
vol. i. pT&JO. 

The funding system, and the mode of rawing money by lotteries and 
exchequer-bills, commenced in this reign. 

«• 

. Queen Anne’s Reign, from 1701 to 1714. 

The revenue, at the commencement of this reign, amounted to 
£3,195,205. At the period of the union with Scotland, in 1709, the 
revenue of England amounted to £5,691,803. The sums received into 
the Exchequei, during twelve years and three-quarters, were— 


* The amount of revenue, and the*estimate of the naval and military expenses, 
from the Revolution to the end of the reign of George II. are taken from Hr 
Coiquhonn’s Treatise on the Resources of the British Empire. 
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Customs.... £15,113,81 V 

Excise .. •••••• .. 20,850,909 

Innd-tax ... ••••,•• • .. 12,285,909 

Miscellaneous, including Post-Office, Stamps, and 

smaller loans of the Revenue ..... *. 5,261,346 

Amount of Loatfs...... 59,853,154 


Total.£122,373,581 


Of tlie thirteen years of this’reign, twelve were yeafs of war. The 
military and naval expenses amounted to £58,560,581. The object of 
Queen Anno’s-wars, like those of her predecessor, purely continental. 
They were terminated by the disgraceful treaty of Utrecht, in 1712, 
when our allies were ignominiously abandoned. The peace establish¬ 
ment of this period is estimated at £1,965,605. 


• George the First’s Reion, prom 1714 To 1727. 

• t 7 

Ou the death of Queen A,pao, the National Debt amounted to 
£52,Id5,.' 103; but though her successor enjoyed -i period of uninter¬ 
rupted tranquillity, no effort appears to have been made to reduce it. 

< >n the 31 st of December,1727, the principal amountod to £52,092,235; 
the interest to £2,219,551. The aggregate sum which passed into the 
Exchequer of Geoiige I., during a reign of twelve years, three months, 
and ten dafs, amounted to £79,832,J60. The revenue at the time of 
his death amounted to £4,102,643. 


(ikorbr the Second's Reign, from 1727 to 1760. 

The prosperous state of the country, for (he tirst twelve years of 
profound peace at the commencement of this reign, might have admitted 
of a considerable reduction of the debt, had not Sir Robert Walpole, a 
profligate statesman, been minister. Instead of expending the surplus 
revenue in the liquidation of the debt, it was employed in parliamentary 
corruption. During ten years, from 1707 to 1717, secret service money 
amounted only to £337,960. From 1731 to 1741 it cost the nation 
£1,453,400. This augmentation is ascribed to the increased pay Sfr 
Robert gave to the honourable members for their votes and speeches 
in support of his administration. The whole of the debt paid off in this 
long peace, amounted only to £5,137,612, the interest of which*was 
£253,516'. _ * , 

The wars of George. II. ’commenced in 1739, and were concluded at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. The total expense of th,ese con¬ 
tests is estimated, by Dr. Colquhoun*, at £46,418,680. The nation 
gained nothing by all this expenditure of treasure. The war originally 
arose with Spain : that nation claiming the right of searching ail 
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English vessels navigating the American seas. This subject^ which 
formed the ground of the war, was never mentioned at the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle so-more than the right of. search, which originated 
the war with the United States of America, was mentioned at the 
treaty of Ghent. The only advantage die English gained was the glory 
of placing Maria Theresa, grand duchess of Tuscan^, on the throne of 
Germany, in opposition to the Kiilgg ^Prussia. 

la the intern! of .peace, to fhe/oemmencement of war in 175.'), 
there was a-triSing reduction of the debt t.o the amount 1 of £3,721,472, 
and the interest of the capital was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. 

The expense of the second war, called the .seven years’ war, amounted 
to £111,271,996. This contest first'commenced about the respective 
boundaries of the {reach and English in the deserts of Canada. It has 
been called the war of catskins —the possession of a few furs being 
really the object which involved the two countries in hostilities. On 
this frivolous pretext commenced a war then -unexampled in magnitude 
and expense; its ravages extended to Europe, and even to the bther 
side of the globe in the East Indies. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
on the continent, George II. took the part diametrically opposite to the 
part he had taken in the former contest. The warin' 1740 was for 
the humiliation of the King of Prussia ;*R;fie war of 1755 for his aggran¬ 
dizement! ■ 

It will be proper to notice particularly the state of the debt, finances, 
and peace establishment at the conclusion of this reign. They are thus 
4tated # by Dr. Colquhouo:— 


Public Revenue. ■. 

Customs...*'l ,088,37» 

Excise. 3,877,849 

.Stamps.. 203,807 

Land-tax, (deducting de¬ 
ficiencies). 1,737,008 

Miscellaneous ...... . 080,000 

-j*- 

Total.... £8,523,540 


Peace Establishment. 


Civil List. £830,000 

Navy . 900,000 

Army. 000,000 

Ordnance. 80,000 

Misclllaneous.. 50,000 


£2,700,000 


Principal. Interest. 

Debt at the conclusion of tbc peace of 1702 ......£140,082,843-£4,840,821 


George the Third's Reign, from 1760 to 1820. 

s 

Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, when he characterized this monarch’s reign 
as the most sanguinary and disastrous of the English annals, was not 
far from the truth. In the course of it were three principal wars: the 
American war, the revolutionary war, and the war of 1815. All these 
wars were waged against huhtan liberty and happiness; and the two 
"last commenced on a principle which we would fain hope is now dis¬ 
claimed by every government in Europe—namely, the right of one 
nation to interfere with another in its domestic affairs. We will state 
tiie cost of each, as shown in the sumb raised l>y taxes and loans. 
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Years. 

Revenue. 

Loan. 

f775 

- £10,138,061 

. 

1776 

10,265,405 

£2,000,000 • 

1777 

10,66^,013 

5,500,600 

1778 

1(7,732,405 

6,009,060 

1779 

11,192,141 

7,000,000 

1780* 

12,255,214 

12,000,000. 

178J 

12,454,936 

' 12,000,000* 

1782 

12,593,297 

13,660,000 . 

1783 

11,962,718 , 

12,000,000 

1784 

12,905,519 

12;879,34i 

1785 

' 14,871,520 

10,990,651 


£142,975,229 

£93,869,992 


The American war terminated in 1783; but as the loans of the two 
following' years were raised to wind up the expenses of'that straggle, it 
is proper they should be included. The total expense of the .American 
war will stand thus :— . /' 

Taxes.....£-142,975,229 

1 joans • • <*:.... 93,869,992 

Advances by the Bank of England .. 110,000 

Advances by the East-India Company.»• 3,200,000 

Increase in the unfunded Debt. * • -. 5,170,273 • 


, £242,265,494 - 

Deduct expense of a peace •estaniisnment ror -eieven 
yeai-s, as it stood in 1794 ...£113,142,403 

Net cost of the American war...£129,123,091 

This, then^ is the sum expended by thp Boroughmongers in an 
attempt to enslave the colonies. , George III. boasted that he was the 
last man in his dominions to subscribe to the peace with America,: he 
left liis people burthened with a debt of one hundred and thirty mil¬ 
lions, as the price of the obstinacy of one man, and an abortive attempt 
to impose on a brave people the tyrannical principle of taxation without 
representation. 

The second war was still more atrocious than the first; it was a war 
not merely, against liberty, hut the principles of liberty; it was a bar¬ 
barous .and gigantic effort of the privileged orders. to prevent the 
amelioration of society, and to rehder mankind. the eternal victims of 

z 2 
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ecclesiastic and aristocratic oppression. As the war of 1793 waa more 
diabolical in its objects than the contest with America, bo we Should 
say, /had its calamities only extended to its authors, has it been more 
justly ruinous in its Consequences. Let us endeavour to estimate tho 
cost of this liberticide and Vandal contest. We shall state the sums 
raised by taxes, and the debt contracted each year from its Jommence- 
mont, and then deduct the probable expenditure of the country, had no 
suchSyar existed. • 

The account of sums raised by taxes is taken from Dr. Hamilton’s 
Inquiry int ^ the National Debt, p. 203, third -edition. The amount 
of debt cpptrticted, including navy and exchequer bills funded, is also 
taked from the same writer, p. 320. The short peace of Amieus, and 
the interval betwix* the exile and return of Bonaparte from Elba, may 
be considered rather a suspension of hostilities than a period of peace ; 
therefore we have considered it as one uninterrupted war from 1793 to 
1815, having the same objects—the maintenance of the usurpations of 
the Clergy and Aristocracy. 


Years. 

1793 . 

1794 . 

1795 . 

1796 . 

1797 .. 

1798 .*• 

1799 . 

1800 . 

1801 ....’- 

1802 . 

1803,.. 

1804 . * ... 

1805 .. 

4806 . 

1807 . 

1808 . 

1809 . 

1810 . 

1811 . 

1812. 

1813 . 

1814 . 

1815 . 


Taxes. Loans. . 

£ •«£ * 

17,656,418 . 25,926,526 

17,170,400 . . 

17,308,411 . 51,705,698 

17,8^8,454 . 56,945,566 

18,737,760 . 25,350,000 

20,654,650 ..35,624,250 

30,202,915 . 21,875,(too 

35,229,968 . 29,045,000 

33,896,464 . 44,816,250 

36,415,296 •••".- 41,489,438 

37,240,213 16,000,000 

37,677,063 . 18,200,000 

45,359,442 . 39,543,124 

49,659,281 . 29,880,000 

53,304,25.4 . 18,373,200 

58,390,255 ....... . 13,693,254 

61,538,207 .. .. 21,278,122 

63,405,294 . 19,811,108 

36,681,366 . 29,244,711 

64,763,870 . 40,743,031 

63,169,845 . 54,780,324 

66,925,835 . 63,645,930 

69,684,192 . 70,888,402 


£952,929,653 


£764,859,036 


After'making some deductions on account of the operations, of the 
loyalty loan, and tiie transfer of -Annuities,' the total debt contrneted 
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from 1793 to 1815, amounts to £762,537,443. If to this sum*he 
added ^he inciease in the unfunded debt during tjiat period, and the 
additional sums raised by taxes ui consequence of hostilities, we shall 
have the total exj>enditure, owing to the French war, as follows:— 


Debt^ontraqted from 1793 to 1815. £762,537,445 

Increase in the unfunded debt, ditto. 50,194,060* 

War-taxes ..ditto ••••«« 614,488,4591"* 


Total expense of’the French war • -£1,427,219,964 

• 

Two objections ihay he made io the fairness of this statement. First, 
the amount of debt redeemed during the war, by the operation of tlie 
•Sinking Fund, ought to be deducted from the amount of debt con¬ 
tracted. The second objection arises from the mode of negotiating 
loans. In each loan, the capital funded exceeds the sum actually 
advanced to government. In some loans, go-, eminent acknowledges' 
itself # dobtor £100, when only from £5-1 to £60 is actually received. 
Ifencc, it foljows that, from the debt contracted since 1793, ought to 
be deducted the difference betwixt that debt and the sums which passed 
into the Exchequer. 

After admitting deductions from the Charges of the war en this 
account, and the opeiation of the sinking fund, we must be allowed to 
make a t.ifling addition. The loans raised for Ireland, guaranteed by 
Britain, amounted to £103,032,750: the sums actually received on 
account of^es^Hhians to £64,750,000. The revenue of Ireldhd, in 
1791, amounted to £1,190,684. Owing to the increase of the 
Irish levenuo during the war, the war-taxes of Ireland cannot be es¬ 
timated at loss than £80,0^0,000. After tlipse deductions and addi¬ 
tions the account will stand thus :— 

.Sums raised on account of loans .£506,081,267 

Sums raised on account of Irish loans.** 64,750,000 

Mar-taxes in England .. 614,488,459. 

Ditto in Ireland... 80,00^,000 

Increase in the unfunded debt .. 50,194,060 

1,255,513,786 

Deduct .sums paid to the Commissioners for 

the reduction of the debt. *••••• 173,309,383 

Total. £1,082,204,403 


* The unfunded debt in 1783.«14,902,635 * 

Ditto 1815 . 05,096,695 increase as above.— l)r. 

Hamilton's Inquiry, p. 338. , 

t This sum is obtained by deducting, frdm the total amount of taxes during 
the war, the taxes which would have been raised had the expenditure of 1793 
continued. 















jpESDLTS OP WARS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

Thfi statement is now divested of every extraneous item, and, re¬ 
ducing it to its lowest amount, one thousand and eighty-two nkllions 
two hundred and four thousand four hundred and three pounds 
remains as the sum actually'received and expended on account of tlw 
war with France, from 1793 to 1815. On an average of the twenty- 
two years, from 1793 to 1815, it is a war expendithre of ftearly fifty 
millions; and this is the sum which the tax-ridden, law-ridden, priest- 
riddefc, deluded people of England yearly contributed out of the produce 
of their industry, agriculture, and commerce, to prevent an independent 
state altering the form and meliorating the abuses of its government. 

Can we wonder, after the tremendous sacrifice in pursuit of this un¬ 
righteous object, at the terrible calamities with which the country is 
afflicted ? Can we< wonder at our exhausted, impoverished, and embar- 
' rassed condition ? More than one hundred millions expended in an 
abortive attempt to enslave the American colonies; more than one 
thousand millions expended to re-establish feudal and ecclesiastical 
tyranny in France. This forms the financial history of the public debt 
and taxes—of the El. even iii/NDKKD millions expended sfe ifac 
wars of despotism. And what has been the result of jjiis davish waste 
of national resources ? The answer is—the three immortal days of 
Paris—the triumph of Belgium—the regeneration of Europe—and 
the complete—the full—the glorious establishment of tho^e very prin¬ 
ciples the English Aristocracy vainly sought to exterminate. 

When we.look back to the history of the last century—the wars of 
madness, ambition, and< tyranny which have been waged ; when we 
reflect on the millions expended in these wars—the frutet of unex¬ 
ampled industry, skill, and enterprise; when we'tbink of our present 
situation—the piercing privations of the bulk of the community—the 
discontent and disunion among all classes—the abuses pervading every 
department of our social and general administration—Ireland on the 
point of rebellion jjy. separation;—when we think, we repeat, on these 
things, and contrast them with the situation of glory and happiness 
England jjiight have attained under a wise and honest government, 
administering her exhaustlcss resources in the promotion of the arts of 
peace, instead of slaughter, bondage, and devastation ; -we feel not less 
indignant at the wickedness of our rulers than the apathy which has so 
hng tolerated their folly and their crimes. 



EXPOSITION 


OF THE 

FUNDING SYSTEM. 


Ai.tjiopgii tlie feudal system was a barbarous sdcial institution, it 
possessed tlie advantage of entailing’ on the fomenters of war its 
unavoidable cost and calamities. The old barons used to arm thom- 
selvi^i and vassals at their own expense, and support them during the 
contest. There was then no standing army nor permanent revenue,— 
those who tyied the land fought the battles of the country. Under 
such a system, wars could neither be very long in their duration, nor 
very i emote in their objects. Foreign expeditions suited as little to the 
national resources as the avocations of the people. The only time that 
could be spared to settle public quarrels was between seed-time and 
harvest, and the only treasure they could bo provided with befbro-hand 
was the surplus produce of the preceding year. Hence, wars were 
generally ejtieiTffrriod on languidly, or were of short duration. <Thoir 
operations were frequently interrupted by truces, and sometimes dis¬ 
continued through mere feebleness. A warlike leader was often stopped 
short in his victorious career,, either from the want of resources, dr the 
necessity of allowing his followers to returpTiome to provide subsistence’ 
for the following season. 

Tlie state of the sovereign was as little fa*>ourabi**to protracted con¬ 
tests as tlie condition of his lieges. His revenue was derived ptytly 
from lands reserved as a royal demesne, and partly from fuudal casual¬ 
ties, and afforded a sleuder provision for maintaining the royal dignity, 
and defraying the ordinary •expenses of government, but was altogether 
.inadequate to the support of numerous and permanent armies. Supplies 
from the people were obtained to a certain extent; but the people* 
neither possessed the means, nor, happily, had acquired the habit oi 
granting liberal supplies. Princes, under any emergency, real or 
supposed, or actuated by any scheme of ambition, had recourse cither to 
borrowing or pawning. The loans which they raised were partly qpm- 
pulsory, and, as the repayment was ill secured, the rate of interest was 
high. Sometimes the jewels of the crown were pledged, and sometimes 
the crown-lands were mortgaged. In this manner, the revenues of 
most of the powers of Europe were anticipated and encumbered. 

A new state of society introduced a new mode of supporting war. 
Instead of borrowing on their own credit, sovereigns learnt to borrow 
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on, the credit of posterity. The issue of war no longer depended on a 
single battle or successful irruption, but on the length of the public 
puree. It was not money, however, .that formed the sinews of Var, 
but credit. Credit superseded money, and modern policy found out 
the expedient of supporting wars for ‘temporary objects, and entailing 
the burthen of them on future generations. This system possessed too 
many facilities tb be abandoned, or not to be carried to the utmost 
extent of which it was capable. And, accordingly, we find wherever 
the system of borrowing and funding has, been introduced, it has gone 
on with an accelerated velocity till the payment of the principal became 
quite chimerical, amf governments were obliged to compound with their 
creditors for the interest. 

The debt of this country, which was inconsiderable at the Revolution, 
has increased, in less than a century and a half, to its present magni¬ 
tude. The increase during every reign, except the pacific reigns of 
George I. and George IV. has been greater than the preceding. The 
increase, during every war, has been greater than during the preceding. 
The increase, during the latter period of every war, has been greater 
than during the earlier period. The incrcaso, by every hostile inter¬ 
ference or warlike demonstration, has been greater than administration 
held forth when the measure was undertaken. The part of the Debt 
paid off, during peace, has borne a small proportion to that contracted 
by the preceding war. 

These are the general characteristics which have marked the progress 
of the funding system; it has been the national spendthrift vice that 
has operated on the public welfare like the addicti<ffi~to ■wine baneful 
passion in an individual; indulgence augmented appetite, till, at length, 
the malady has reached a state of virulence which precludes all hope of 
cure or alleviation. As to._the liquidation,of the debt, that is an idea 
we believe not a singio person to entertain,; all that the most reasonable 
look forward to is postponement, until such a crisis in public affairs 
occurs, as will ddfiionetrate to all parties the expediency of coming to 
terms —of a compromise , for mutual safety and advantage. We ai$ 
now in (4o seventeenth year of peace, and, comparatively, no portion 
of the debt has been redeemed by actual payment; the reduction in the 
annual charge has been driefly effected by the conversion of stocks of a 
^iigh into those of a lower denomination,—a mode of procedure accorj^. 
ponied with serious suffering to particular classes of annuitants, and 
accomplished by ministerial combinations in the money-market, for arti¬ 
ficially forcing up the prices of stocks, hardly justifiable Before, how¬ 
ever, adverting particularly to the redemption of the debt, let us give a 
few .explanations of the funds and government paper. 

By tire term Fund is usually meant a real sum of money or store of 
treasure,* reserved for a specific purpose, but so far as the term is 
applicable to the debt of England, it is purely an abstraction. In lieu 
of calling the Debt the Funds, it is more correct to call it the Public 
Annuities or the National Annuities. The obligation to pay a perpetual 
annuity of an enormous amount is, in fact, all that remains of that vast 
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mass of capital swallowed up and lost* under the denomination of,tlie 
Debt,‘and which has been dissipated in the ruinous foreign wars and 
domestic profusion detailed in tty last and preceding'chapters. 

The Sinking Fund—of which we shall, by and by, give a curious 
history—means a sum of money set apart for the purpose of discharging 
the publicMebt. ‘Generally speaking, we mean, by the Funds, those 
largo sums which have been lent to government, the record of which is 
preserved in the books of the«Bank of England, and for which the 
lenders, or their assigns, rorqivo interest from the public revenue. The 
term Stock is used nearly in tty same sense; but is more strictly appli¬ 
cable to the different branches of the Debt, bearing’different or the 
same rate of interest; as the 3 per Cents Reduced, or the DA per Cents, 
and which together constitute the aggregate public debt. It is, also, 
'applied to the sums which form the capital of the liimk, the East-India » 
Company, the South-Sea Company, and other public companies, the 
proprietors of which arc entitled to a share of their respective profits. 

Although the public creditor cannot demand payment of the capital 
cjpbt, the mode of transferring it, even in small sums, is so conveniently 
arranged, and the dividends so regularly paid, that it is considered an 
eligible property. The value of the Funds is liable to considerable 
fluctuation. It depends chiefly oil the proportion between the interest 
they bear and the profit which may bo obtained by applying Capital to 
other purposes. It is influenced bv the plenty or scarcity of money; 
and it is impaired by any event which threatens the safety or weakens 
the credit of gove rnment. It is always ninty higher in time of peace 
than in ti\ie 111“war; and is affected by every event, and even By every 
report, in time of war, favourable or unfavourable. False reports are 
frequently raised by knavish people for that purpose. 

In the early part of thy Funding System, a separate account was. 
kept of each loan, and of $o tax impost for payment of the interest.’ 
This method was afterwards found inconvenient, as the produce of some 
of the taxes fell short of the expected sum, while 4A8t of others exceeded 
it, and the multiplicity of funds produced confusion. To obviate this 
inconvenience, the different funds wore united, and to eitth various 
branches of revenue were appropriated, charged with the payment of 
the annuities. • 

Besides the funded debt, is a large sum due by government under the 
name of the' Unfunded Debt. It arises from any national expense, for 
which no provision has been made, or the provision has prpved insuffi¬ 
cient, or not forthcoming at the time wanted. During the latter periods 
of the late war, and for a few years following the return of peace, its 
amount considerably exceeded fifty millions; in 1815 it was »it the 
highest, and had reached a sum greatly beyond the entire amount of 
the debt at the accessionv>f George II., being more than (>7$ milllbns. 
Of late years the amount of the unfunded or floating debt has not 
exceeded half that sum. The form in which it mostly exists is that, of 
Exchequer bills. These were first issued in 1(50(1, and being intended 
as a temporary substitute for mrtiey during the recoinage at that period. 
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sonje of thorn were so low as £10 and £5. There are none issued now 
under £100, and many of them are for £500, £1000, and still* larger 
sums. They hear interest, at a certaip rate per day, for £100; and, 
being distributed among those who are willing to advance their value, 
they pass from hand to hand like bank-notes. After a certain time, they 
are received in payment of taxes, or other moneys dtieto gdvernment; 
and the interest due on them, at the time, is allowed in the payment. 
The Bank often engages to receive them to a certain extent, and thereby 
promotes their circulation; and the daily transactions between the Bank 
and the Exchequer are chiefly carried oi) by bills of £1000 deposited in 
the Exchequer by the Bank, to the amount of the sums received by 
them on account of government. New Exchequer-bills are frequently 
issued in discharge of former ones; and they are often converted into 
. funded debt, by granting capital, in some of the stocks, on certain' 
terms, to such holders as are willing to accept it. 

Besides Exchequer-bills there are Navy-bills issued from the Navy- 
Office, to answer any purpose in that branch of public expenditure; and 
they bear interest after a certain date, if not discharged. Ordnance,- 
bills or Debentures are issued from the Ordnance-Office, fos supplying 
deficiencies in that branch of expenditure. Victualling and Transport 
Bills are issued from the respective offices in the same manner. In 
addition'to the principal branches of the unfunded debt, there is always 
a number of demands on the public for bills accepted by the Treasury, 
army charges, and miscellaneous services of various kinds. These are 
daily fluctuating, and their amount at any particular time cannot he 
easily ascertained. * Rr *' 

Our next object will be to exhibit a brief statement of the progress of 
the Debt, and its successive augmentations and diminutions during diffe- 
,r<»nt reigns and periods of wqr and peace, and the total amount at the 
present time. 


Summary of the Progress of the Debt from the Commencement of 
th<t Funding System, at the Revolution, to the 5th January, 1831. 


National Debt at the Revolution of 1688 * • 
Increase during the reign of William III. 

Debt at the accession of Que&n Anne • • • • 
Increase during the reign of Queen Anno 

Debt qj, the accession of George I.. 

Decrease during the reign of George L* • 
1 

Debt at the accession of George II.. 

Decrease during the peace.„. 


Principal. Interest. 
£- 664,263 £ 39,855 

15,730,439 1,271,087. 


10,394,702 

1,310,942 

37,750,661 

2,040,416 

54,145,363 

3,351,338 

2,053,128 

1,133,807 

52,092,235 

2,217,551 

5,137,612 

253,526 
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Debt at the commencement of the war of 

.... 46,954,623 

Increase during the war* • *•••••••••«• 31 ,J3£f,689 


Debt at the end of the war, 1748 . £78,293,312 

Decrease (Hiring the peace. 3,721,472 


Debt at the commencement of thewar, 1755 74,571,840 
Increase during the war • • • . 72,111,004 


Debt at the conclusion of the war, 1782* • 146,682,844 

Decrease during tho peace. 10,739,793 


Debt at the commencement of the Ameri¬ 
can war, 1776******* .. 135,943,051 

Increase during the war. 102,541,819 


Debt, at the conclusion of the American 

war, 1783. 238,484,870 

Decrease during the peace ...*•• *. 4,751,261 


Debt at the establishment of the Sinking 

Fund, 1786 . 249,175,323 

Increase from 1786 to 1793 .. 5,131,112 


Debt at co-aailUBSement of the war of 1793 254,306,435 
Increase to the peace of 1801. 293,591,441 


Debt at the peace of Amiens, 1801 • • • • 547,897,876 

Increase during the peace • *.•» 81,569,653 


Debt, at the renewal of the war, in 1803.. i>29,4(l/*,529 
Increase during the war. 491,940,407 


Debt at the peace of 1815.• •••• 1,121,407,936 

Increase during the peace,* to 18J9 * * • • 108,987,631 


Debt, January 5, 1819. 1,230,395,567 

Deduct Debt redeemed by Sinking Fund 389,637,049 


Met unredeemed Funded Debt of the 
United Kingdom, January 5, 1819 •• 840,758,518 
Met unredeemed Funded Debt of the 
United Kingdom, January 5, 1831 •• 757,486,996 


1,964,025 

1,096,979 


£3,061,004 

664,287 


2,296*717 

2,444,104 


4,840,821 

364,000 


4,476,821 

3,843,084 


8,319,905 

143,569 


10,774,398 

94,577 


10,868,975 

12,438,767 


23,307,742 

3,735,883 


27,043,625 

16,940,954 


43,984,579 

5,202,771 


49,187,35(5 

15,815,0Q1 


33,372,349* 

27,399,575+ 


* Parliamentary l’aper, No S3, Session 1819. 
t Annual Finance Accounts, p. 145, Session 1831. 
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Tho unfunded debt, consisting’ of Exchequer-bills, amounted, 
Jqliuary 5th, 1831, to £27,‘271,050, tlie interest of which, tabled to 
the interest of the funded debt, and the charges of management make 
the aggregate annual charge on account of the funded and unfunded 
debt, £28,349,7.04. 

The diminution in the annual charge of the Debt, during tli-• seventeen 
years of peace, may be ascribed, in a considerable propoition, to the 
reduction of the rate of interest on tho 5 and 4 per cent, stoeks, and on 
T.xofieqtier-bills, and to tho falling in of terminable annuities. A further 
diminution was effected in the session of f830, by the conversion of the 
New fours into a threc-and-a-half per cent, stock. , Altogether, the 
savings effected'by these conversions amount to three millions and a half 
per annum; and the total reduction in the annuity, payable to tho 
public, creditor, mntmrits to four millions anil a half.' 1 It, appears, them 
the diminution in the annual charge of the Debt has not been the result 
of ministerial economy and retrenchment, hut of the internal state of 
tho country— the redundancy of unemployed eapilal, which by lower¬ 
ing flip rate of interest, and thereby enhancing the price of the funds, 
enabled government to offer to the holders of stock, of a high denomi¬ 
nation, the option of being either paid ofl at par, or the acceptance of 
a lower rate of interest. 

A desirable fict to ascertain is, the permanent charge entailed on the 
community by the war of 1793. From tho extensive inquiries of the 
Finance Committee of 1828, this subject may 1m correctly illustrated. 
The annual augmentation of the permanent charge of the debt, between 
1792 .and 1811), was £‘‘22,744,380. |- To this munk added, the 
charge for the ball-pay and pensions of the army anil navy and civil re¬ 
tired allowances, called the dead weight, amounting to £.1,383,(>4l) per 
annum. We must, ‘also, allow for the inciease in salaries, in eiiil and 
colonial establishments, which were a ronsequence of hostilities. The 
results will be liost expressed in a tabular term. 

Permanent Ilurt/ft*. entailed on the Country lii/ the Revolutionary 


War. from 1793 f o 1811. 

Interest of".lie tlebl contracted during the war .£22,741,300 

The annual charge fur half-pin, pensions, and superannuation al¬ 
lowances, amounting, in IbXO, to 1T>,3(>3,()10; but consisting 
almost alt of life annuities, may be computed equal to a perma¬ 
nent huithim of.... 2.230.0UIJ- 


Kxeliisueof this Inst item, the cvpenditmc of the army and navy is 
greatly uugminted siiinc 1.02, partly from the extension of our 
foreign possessions, and partly from tin' augmented military force 
kept up in Ireland mid Ureal lJntnm,--On account of tins war, 


»a> ... 2,300,000 

InrroLse of foil List, salaries and pensions. 2,000,000 

Other charges not enumerated. 1.000,000 


Total.£30,404,300 


* \ iseount Uoderieli, 1 touso of lairds, Mays, 1HU0. 
t Fourth Report of Select < '.nimiittee on Public income and r.vpemlituie. p 2 n 
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■Such is the amount of the annual burthen entailed on the country Jiy 
tlio last war of the Aristocracy. Yet the Oligarchy have the meanness to 
refuse £2/50,000 a year for the purposes of emigration. They have even 
the bareness to complain of the amount of pol)r-rates ; they grumble to 
pay a few millions per annum for the relief of the aged,, the infirm, and 
destitute, frhile they have wantonly burthenod the community with a 
perpetual incumbrance of upwards of tiuuty millions per annum in 
war and devastation. Although they have thus mortgaged for sever 
national resources, happiness, and enjoyments, they aggravate the 
calamities they have created, by clinging with the grasp of death to 
enormous salaries, sinecures, mid unmerited pensions.' Can any one 
who has a head to think, or heart to feel, suppress indignation in con¬ 
templating this unexampled record of infatuation,, injustice, and op¬ 
pression 9 


' 1*T.\\S FOR TUB ItE DBM FT, UN 01 TUB DEBT. 

'Having i»i\en a general illustration of the nature of the Funds, mid 
of the progress and present amount of the Debt, our next object will be 
••’hoitiy to notice the empvricul projects set on foot and countenanced by 
tl.c Aristocracy for its redemption. , 

Although the .Sinking Fund, established under the auspices of Mr. 
Pitt, was founded ou an egregious misapprehension, yet, if we examine 
the subject attentively, we shall find that ministers had similar reasons 
tor adhering *a that they had for adhering t tf any other branch*of ex¬ 
penditure. First, the keeping up of a Sinking Fund was a pretext for 
keeping up taxation. Secondly, the management of the fund was a 
pietext for keeping up a certain amount of patronage, fees, and emolu¬ 
ments,. Lastly, the Sinking Fund left a sflrplus sum at the disposal of 
ministers, ready to bo applied to any casual object they might think 
expedient. They might employ it to subsidize foreign despots, to enter 
on ne« wars, or to supply deficiencies in the civil list, or any other 
department ol' expenditure. That the money was voted for ftflior pur¬ 
pose.-, formed no security that it would not be so applied ; experience 
luviug shewn that ministQrs never hesitated to encroach on the Sinking 
Fund when it suited their necessities. 

These, we apprehend, formed some of the reasons for maintaining 
.the Sinking Fund, long after its fallacy had been demonstrated. Some 
reluctance, too. was no doubt felt to abandon a scheme of finarifce 
which had been panegyrized by many distinguished individuals; and, in 
fact, the histon of the Sinking Fund is the most striking proof of the 
gullibility of our “ great men,” that cau any where be found; and it 
is chiefly for the purpose pf illustrating the superlative abilities of here¬ 
ditary legislators, that we are induced to devote auv space to the expo¬ 
sition of such a barefaced subject. 

Mr. Pitt's plan of a Sinking Fund was, to set apart a portion of the 
>uiplus revenue, to accumulate,by compound interest, aud, after the 
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expiration of a certain period, to apply the aggregate amount of interest 
and principal to the liquidation of the debt. To show the fallacy-of this 
scheme, it will be nqpessary to premise, a few explanations on the natdre 
of interest. 

Interest is of two kinds, either Bimple or compound *, simple interest 
is that which is allowed for the use of the principa* only;- compound 
interest, called also interest on interest, is that which is allowed for the 
aSO of both principal and interest taken together. If money be lent at 
simple interest, suppose five per cent, per finnum, it will double itself in 
twenty years; that is, if rite interest be forborn that time, it will equal 
the principal. If money be laid out at compound interest, on the same 
terms, it will double itself in little more than fourteen years; so that 
the different rate at which money increases by simple and compound 
interest is very considerable To illustrate this by an example, we will 
Suppose £100 lent at fivo per cent, compound interest, for one hundred 
years. At the expiration of the first founteen years (omitting the frac¬ 
tion -of a year) it would amount to £200; at the expiration of the second 
fourteen years to £400; at the expiration of the third fourteen years to 
£800; and so on, doubling itself at the expiration of every fourteen 
years, till, at the expiration of the one hundred years, it would have 
increased to tho sum of £14,112; while, had the same money been put 
out at 'simple interest, it would have amounted only to .£<>00; £500 
being the interest of £100 for one hundred years, at five per cent, per 
annum. 

Now, it is on this power of money to accumulate, at compound 
interest?., that the Sinking Fund was established. Dr. Ttjt> , an experl 
arithmetician, calculated that a penny, or a farthing, we forget which, 
laid out at compound interest at the birth of Christ, would, at the 
time he wrote, have accumulated to several globes of gold, each globe 
os large as the earth. This was really .prodigious; and the Doctor 
Was so - pleased with the result, that he tlienre conceived the idea of 
redeeming the natiKAal debt. He thought that if a sum of money, no 
matter how small, could only be once laid out at compound interest, it 
would, iff’ a century or so, amount to a sura equal to the debt itself, 
and by means of which the debt might be discharged. All the Doctor 
wanted was time; money he did not warn, except a farthing or a 

S enny to begin with. Nothing could be more alluring; to pay off the. 
ebt by so small a sum as one penny, seemed, next to a sponge, the 
cheapest way imaginable. 

Doctor Price communicated his scheme to Mr. Pitt, who appears to 
have been as -much captivated as the Doctor with the discovery. This 
was in 1786; a time favourable for the experiment, the country being 
at peace with all the world, commerce and agriculture just recovering 
frefin the depression of the American contest, and, what was more, there 
was a surplus revenue of nearly a million to begin with. This sum, it 
was resolved, should be set apart to “ fructify” by the miraculous powers 
of compound interest, agreeably to Dr. Price's calculations. Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed to Dike charge "of the sacred deposit, which, on 
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no pretext, was to be violated: and.thus did the Sinking Fund, whiph, 
like little David, was to bring down the Goliah of the debt, commence. 

•All at once, however, the people were seized jvith a strange panic; 
from entertaining the most gloomy apprehensions that the debt would 
never be paid, they began to fear it would be paid too soon; the globes 
of gold had so bewildered the public mind, that it was apprehended, from 
the sudden payment of the debt, the country would be overwhelmed 
with money and unemployed capital. To avert so dire a calamity,■» Mr. 
Pitt announced his intention.,to pay off £4,000,000, annually, and no 
more. Here the subject rested for some years, and wo must beg. leave 
to rest also. Having stated fairly the principle of the' Sinking Fund, 
we must now expose its fallacy as applicable to the. reduction of the 
debt. It is due, however, to Dr. Price to observe that them was 
nothing wrong in his principles, that the effect of compound interest 
was correctly as lie had calculated, and that he was .nly wrong, like 
many other well-meaning theorists, in his application of them. 

'Iho first objection to the scheme of Dr. Price was the length of time 
that must elapse before it attained its object. Any plan for the reduc¬ 
tion of the n deht, founded on an adherence-to a particular system of 
finance, the continuance of a certain amount of taxation, or the duration 
of peace, was hardly likely to be realized in practice. These were all 
Jin file to change; yet a permanency in them was necessary, to complete 
the original plan of the Sinking Fund. The sum set apart was on no 
pietext to be violated; war might arise demanding additional sacrifices, 
the ability of tbe country to support taxation might decrease, or there 
might arise .ns a chancellors of the exchequer with new schemes of 
finance, yet none of these were to interfere with the fund. That a 
plan depending on such contingencies should be realized appears highly 
improbable. » 

Waving, however, the objection as to time, we will suppose the plan 
in actual operation; we will suppose a million set apart te accumulate 
by compound interest, till it equal in amount the dirt it- is intended to 
liquidate. Now, it is obvious, if the debt be very large, the'.Siniking 
Fund must he very large also; bnt, supposing the debt amourts to 800 
millions, one cannot conceive how any Kinking Fund, long before it 
equals in amount the debt-it is intended to discharge, can be employed, 
jg in whose hands it can be invested. Suppose the fund amounts only; 
to ‘200 millions, how can any government employ such a sum? To 
whom are they to lend it ( If they lend it to individuals they will wapt 
security, not only for the interest but the principal. But the only 
adequate security would be land;. commercial security would hardly be 
satisfactory; and, it Is obvious, if landed security alone be accepted, 
the advance of 200 millions would make government the mortgagees of 
nearly all the land in the kingdom. Such a state of things is chimerickl, 
and, consequently, any Sinking Fund founded upon it must be chime¬ 
rical also. * 

instead of reducing the debt in this way, it is easy to conceive 
another far more economical and equally efficacious. 'Suppose the 
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mqney forming the fund had not been raised in taxes, but left in the 
hands of the people to lie employed in trade and manufacture*; then 
suppose, at the expiration of a certaip time, a sum is levied in taxes 
equal in amount to what the Fund would hare attained; it is obvious. 
On this supposition, the debt would be equally reduced; but, in this 
case, there would be no Sinking Fund,—no commissioners,' 1 —no draw¬ 
ing money in shape of taxes, and returning 1 it again in shape of loan - 
in anvord, there would be no delusion.* 

Though the principle here illustrated is that on which the Sinking 
Fund was founded, it is not that according to which it has boon con¬ 
ducted. The money forming the fund lias never, in fact, been lent to 
individuals, but employed in the purchase of stock at the market-price. 
The interest of stock so purchased has been added to the'fund, and the 
total employed in the purchase of more stock; so that, by continually 
adding the interest of the debt redeemed to the principal of the fund, 
the effect has beon the same as money accumulating at compound iute- 
rost. If we compare tin's mode of employing a Sinking Fund witli the 
former, we shall find that, if the first was chimerical, the second was 
useless, serving no object further than entailing an unnecessary expense 
un the public for management. 

Suppose at, the end of the year there is a surplus revenue of one 
million “in the Exchequer; then, agreeably to the system pursued by 
our statesmen for many years, this million is paid to commissioners, 
who employ it in the. purchase of stock, the stock so purchased and 
interest forming together, the Sinking Fund. But, instead of the million 
being vested in Commissioners, suppose it is employed CVri*,. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the purchase of stork, where, it may be asked, 
would bo the difference < In both eases the same amount of debt is 
redeemed, and the interest of the redeemed, debt, being laid out m tiie 
purchase of more stock, accumulates in a compound ratio. 

It is in the latter way the Americans have managed the reduction of 
their debt: and lSjf which they have almost effected its extinction. 
When there is a surplus in the treasury, after defraying the charges 
of goverilllient, it is applied directly to pay off such portions of the debt 
as havo been advertised to he paid off, and on which the interest after¬ 
wards ceases to be paid. Indeed, the print iplc is so plain tlmt it is 
pstonishing how it can ever have been misapprehended. It is obvious 
to the meanest capacity that, if a sum of money he owing, on n hich 
interest is payable, the gain is equal, whether we pay a part of our debt, 
or lend, to a third person, a sum of equal amount. Government, how¬ 
ever, acted as if there were some substantive difference in the two cases, 
and they were supported for years in the egregious blunder by the 
“ Collective Wisdom of the nation.” , 

SVe have not yet conducted the reader to the. chief absurdity in the 
Sinking Fund. We have been all along supposing an actual surplus 
revenue, and considering the meet advantageous mode of employing 
this surplus; but.-the fact is, there never gras any such surplus, except 
during die first &w years after the establishment of the fund. Every 
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vpur government. incurred debt, and this debt it attempted to pay by 
hnrrowpd notify ; that is, it borrowed money of A to.pay B, and in this 
•■onM-ited the ohaki/ bubble of .the Sinking Fund. 

Tlie late Professor Hamilton Was the first writer who exposed the 
delusion of the .Sinking Fund, and showed incontrovertibly that if was 
by the applications of a surplus income only that the debt could be 
reduced. By persisting in the financial error we have endeavoured to 
explain, an enormous expense waitincurred in the charges of manage¬ 
ment, ami this was not. the extent of the evil. The Sinking Fund was 
a principal cause of the augmentation of*the debt. So .enormous was 
the blunder, that no one felt any concern about the increase of this 
national incumbrance; whatever might be the amount, it was conceived 
the Fund would lie adcquaV to its redemption. Ilpncc public credit 
bet .line as unlimited as public cieduhly. Men, in otber respects en- 
hghti ad, were il.'cei\ed, and it would be easy to kite, from the speeches 
ol uVtinuui.-lii il living Matt .-men, the most extra'" irunt encomiums of 
th s gieat fiscal dm pi n il. But the subject has ceased, to be of intense 
intrust, anil is chiefly valuable as an additional testimony of those 
epitleinic abmations to which human nature, in all ages, has been 
i xposed. Jv.cn 1/iril (iicnvillo has lived to discover and aekmmloilgp 
be w.is dciene.l by die Sinking Fund; and this appeal's not tiie only 
ennr of (be rut sister., of v. tach his lordship appears likely to survive 
the refill.ilmn. 

Be have slid left the mote lamentable pint of the business un- 
m'Iiced; the public has not only incurred a great, loss front the ejjarge 
"I managing uie Sinking Fund, but also from the addihovn! sumf bor- 
'•h/nl for its inaiiilriiout e. 

In every loan the rout motors havo a profit at the expense of the 
public, and (lie greater the loan the greater their pain, and conse- . 
ip.enllv the public loss. From 170.1 the Winking Filial wan supported 
by Inn rowed money ; besides ttie loan for the public sei vice, an addi¬ 
tional sum war. raised for the Fund. Had there been no such Fund, 

'be annual loans would have been less by the amount of the sum j/tiid 
the eimmii'ksioners for the ledemption 'Of the Debt. The question 
tie n is, supposing the sum borrowed for the Fund, Bincc 1793, bo ‘250 
m.Hions, how much has the public-lost liy the operation ? 

•i’lofesxoi Hamilton answered this question. He ascertained the total , 
lies to the pubfii, by annually borrowing additional loans to support the 
ileliiMimof the Fund, at tuihtv millions.* The interest of thirty, 
millions, at five per cent, per annum, is a million and a half. A million 
and a half then is the gain of the loan-contractors, and the annual loss 
mtailed on the country by the faiccof a Winking Fund. * 

A question may be here asked,—If we had had no Sinking Fund, iij 
"hat way were we to look fofvvard to the redemption of tlie Debt '* Our 
opinion is that, in ease of a surplus revenue, it ought to havo been 
applied to the purchase of stock at the’market price, and a portion of 
liic i)(bt cancelled equal to the amount of stock purchased. But we 
ue not. much in favour of government having a surplus revenue to 

2 a • 
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dispose of, but think it better that taxes should be remitted to the amount 
of the surplus; oj, in case the times are favorable to an efforfrfor the 
reduction of the Debt, that it should i>e made by a direct assessment* on 
the community expressly for the purpose. The advocates of a surplus 
revenue think it tends to support puhlic credit; but the surest mode of 
supporting public credit is to contribute, in all possibte ways* to promote 
public prosperity. Public credit obviously depends on the abundance of 
pubftc wealth; in other words, on'the ability of the community to 
support the burthens necessajy to pay the interest, or ultimately the 
principal of the debt; and this ability is augmented, not by taking money 
from the people, but by leaving it in their pockets: it is not by tying 
up capital in a sort of mortmain, in the hands of government commis¬ 
sioners, that national wealth is amassed, but by leaving it to be em¬ 
ployed in the extension of commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. 
Evory shilling levied in taxes takes from productive capital, thereby 
impoverishing the country, and lessening the security of the public 
creditor. 

In short, we trust the people have learnt wisdom by experience, and 
they see the policy of keeping every administration in a hind of strait 
waistcoat, neither suffering them to have a surplus revenue, nor surplus 
military force, nor surplus power of any kind, beyond the current 
exigencies of the state, at their disposal. Without this precaution, the 
country is sure to be drawn into some wanton and profligate crusade. 
All governments are prone to war, because it augments patronage and 
enrolment, and gratifies pride, insolence, and ambition. If we have 
not been involved in hostilities ere this, it has been moftr owing to the 
protecting A5gis of our pecuniary embarrassments than the absence of 
inclination in our ralers. Can it be supposed we should not have been 
embroiled about Portugal, Turkey, France, Italy, or Belgium, had not 
the Exchequer been empty ? * A surplus revenue, however, under the pre¬ 
text of a Sinking fund, at all times supplies the needful, and it is easy 
to foresee, from past experience, were such a fund tolerated, it would he 
dissipqjed in domestic profusion or foreign aggression. As to really 
applying the fund to the redemption of the debt, it is mere delusion: 
the Oligarchy, notwithstanding the solemn ejaculations of many of them 
about preserving, inviolate, public" faitK, have got a more efficient 
receipt for reducing the Debt than paying It off, as soon as thu neces¬ 
sities of their unprincipled system demand the application. 

v 

DEAD-WEIGHT ANNUITY PROJECT. 

We are induced shortly to notice this project, because it is the most 
f*ecent, and, we believe, the last attempt which will ever be made to play 
tricks of legerdemain in matters of finance'. 

la the year 1822 a plan was adopted for relieving the country, in 
some degree, from the inimedidte pressure of the Dead Weight, by ex¬ 
tending the payment of it over a longer series of years than the natural 
duration of the lives of die individuals holding half-pay, pensions, and 
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allowances, under this denomination, would extend to. For this purpose 
an anrtuity of £2,800,000 was appropriated, out of the existing reve¬ 
nue, for 45 years, and vested in trustees for the discharge of the then 
payments, which, for that year, were estimated at £4,900,000, subject 
to yearly diminution by the death of annuitants. It was computed, 
that, according tif the ordinary duration of human life, these annuities 
for the lives of the then holders would be equal to the annuity of 
£2,800,000 for forty-five years? The trustees, were, therefore,* em¬ 
powered to sell, from time to time, such portions of this annuity as 
would provide the funds required for the payment of the dead weight, 
according to a computation made of the amount' which would, probably, 
be due.in each,year. The act by which this arrangement was sanctioned 
took eftect from the 10th of October, 1822. . 

The trustees failed in their first negotiation, which was ontered into * 
with some public companies, and ultimately made an engagement with 
the Pank of England, for supplying the funds required for six years, * 
by the transfer to that corporation of an annuity of £585,740, part of 
the above £2,800,000. The terms of the sale were settled by actuaries 
ou either side, according to the current value of the public stocks. The 
sum which the Bank undertook to provide in the period specified was 
£1 1,089,419, the last payment upon which was made in July, 1828. 

Now, to the measure of raising money by the sale of a temporary 
annuity there is no objection, when practised by the state, no more, 
than by an individual: it may ho resorted to, in order to meet an ex- 
1 raordinary charge; and to diffuse the charge at a •diminished rate, f^r each 
year, over a longer space of time. But the framers of the dead weight 
expedient sought by the means of it to create an addition to the 
income of the state, whereby a Sinking Fund of five millions might 
be provided, notwithstanding a considerable.reduction of the taxes then • 
existing. It was in this the* delusion consisted. The money for the 
reduction of debt was certainly forthcoming, by the |^jo of the annuity, 
and, therefore, positively applicable to the purchase of stock in the 
market; but the sale of the annuity was itself a creation of light,'tend 
it was, therefore, not correct to call that a Sinking Fund which only 
served to extinguish, in one shape, ,a debt which it established in 
another. 

“Such nn intricate contrivance was evidently a revival, in a new shape/ 
of the fundamental error of the Sinking Fund, namely, an attempt to 
extinguish debt by borrowed money, and, like that famous juggle, it 
entailed an unprofitable charge on the country for management. As 
the objectionable part of the project has been abandoned, under tho 
recommendation of Sir Henry Parnell’s Finance Committee, it i# not 
necessary further to expose its fallacy. We may', also, congratulate 
our readers on the virtual relinquishment of the Sinking Fund; since, 
by tho 10th' Geo. IV. c. 27, which came into operation July the 5th, 
1829, it is provided that the sum, in fhture, applicable to the reduction 
of the debt, shall be merely what happens to 'be the actual annual sur¬ 
plus revenue above the expenditure of the United Kingdom. The actual 
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surplus revenue, for reasons assigned in the last section, will, nc trust, 
be kept at’a minimum, at which point, or below, it seems to bSve ar¬ 
rived; being at present (,)an. 1832) something worse than nothing, or, 
as algebraists term it, a “ negative quantity. , 

A mere detail of the fiscal blunders and oversights of the Oligarchy 
would form a most ludicrous display of human follf and presumption. 
It can never be forgotten that (bo Omnipotent Parliament of 1810 actu¬ 
ally passed a resolution that a pound rfbte and a shilling were equal in 
value to a guinea, though the .latter was* openly and publicly sold lor 
twenty-cujhr *1:tilings! Then think #f the conduct of the “ Guardi¬ 
ans of the Public Purse” in granting inimtiftrs on ftr.rs. The Tory 
statesmen of Oxford and Cambridge appear to have been wholly 
ignorant that tho average duration of human life, especially in females, 
had greatly extended of Into years; and, in consequence, up to the yenr 
1820, and until they wore apprised of tho ciicumstance by a private 
individual, continued to grant life annuities on the most disach autageuus 
terms, and by which, for many years, an annua) loss of £100,00(1 was 
sustained by this tax-paving community. , 

It would he easy to cite similar examples of the wattle of public 
treasure through more incapacity in our rulers; but it is necessary to 
conclude. Our exposition of tho origin and dowiifal of flic groat 
Sinking Fund bubble, which deluded tint country for nearly half a 
century, cannot fail to he amusing and instructive. If we revolt to the 
history of tho Borough mongers, we shall find that their system lias been 
carried on for many years by a series of moral, political, and financial 
bubbles. The French war was all a bubble. It eomraeueetTuiulertlie pic- 
toxt of projecting property and averting infidelity and immorality. These, 
however, were more ■hubbies; the real objects being to prevent leform 
in the representation, the. administration' of justice, and the tithe 
oppression. Abuses in all these were endangered by the principles of 
the revolution; Jnp then, government could hardly go to war on the 
barefaced pretext of supporting them, so they wont to war on the pre¬ 
text of supporting religion and social order. New circumstances require 
new delusions. The country is now at. peace; but we shall be mar¬ 
vellously surprised, if some new bubble is not blown to justify inter¬ 
ference with the regenerated stares of the Continent and the New World. 

r « 

NEW SUGGESTIONS FOR LIQUIDATING THE DEBT. 

» « 

All idea of liquidating the Debt, by the operation of the Sinking Fund, 
lieing abandoned, it may be concluded this great national incumbrance 
is destined to be a perpetual burthen entailed on succeeding generations. 
Tjhis, it must be confessed, holds out a discouraging, prospect for the 
future, bet. us, however, inquire if it b6 not possible to imagine a 
course of public affairs which would tend to the just and natural extin¬ 
guishment of the Debt; or, secondly, let us inquire if such changes in 
the monetary system of F.urope may not supervene, as would constitute 
an equitable claim for a reduction id the amount of the annuity payable 
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iv v.„,. Although tlioro are few questions in pciMi® 
I'cjiom^tbat have excited move "intense inquiry than the progress and 
linul issue of our funding system? still we think there are one or two 
views of the subject which have been overlooked by political writers, 
lU1( l which we shall beg leave briefly to submit to our readers consi¬ 
deration. 

Lord Goderich has justly remarked, (House of Lords, May 7, 1830,) 
that it is not tho magnitude of tile capital of the debt, but the amount 
of the dividends which form ;f question oj’ interest. A public creditor is 
not, like a private creditor, entitled to demand payment of both princi¬ 
pal and interest: all to which he. has eompulsory claim is tho regular 
payment of his. dividend. A greater amount of capital is only impor¬ 
tant to the public inasmuch as it imposes a heavier busthen in the charges 
of management payable to tho Bank of England. The vital con¬ 
sideration is the amount of the perpetual annuity entailed on the country : 
whatever tends to lessen this charge relii >os tin public ; and let us see 
what system of policy would most effectually promote so desirable a con- 
siAiimation. 


Tho interest of money has been gradually falling for centuries; and, 
from tho augmentation of capital, it is not possible to assign the mini¬ 
mum ;—it may be depressed to one, or even a half per cent.; or money 
may become so redundant, that, instead of the payment of interest for 
the use, a premium may lie given merely for its safe custody. How 
far this reduction may bo stdl carried depends entirely on the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. Let us suppose our rulers have resolved, all at 
once, to carry on the government on pi inciples of justice an# wisdom, 
without regard to the p e nal interests of tho Church, the Aristocracy, or 
any other section of society ; let ns suppose they are resolved to give full 
scope for the augmentation of national wealth, by the abolition of com* 
meicial and ohaited monopolfes - by the rPpeal of the Corn 1-aws, and 
of all such taxes and restiiotious as impede the development of industry: 
let us suppose that government is resolved to -make all reasonable con- 
eessions for the attainment of internal quiet and contentment, by the 
extension of the elective franchise - - the improvement of tile judicial 
administration— the abolition of partial and oppiensue laws -the reduc¬ 
tion of exorbitant salaries, the extinction of sineeuics, the leseinding 
iii' unmerited, pensions, and tho relinquishing of unprofitable and tiselcs* 
colonies: lot us further suppose that government is resolved to pursue 
a system of impuitial justice towards Ireland, remove all pretext fer 
popular agitation, and cultivate, to the utmost advantage, her vast re¬ 
sources: lastly, let us suppose that government is so wholly intent on 
pimnoting the general welfare, that they are resolved to renun'e all 
restrict ions on tho freedom of discussion, and allow tho utmost latitude, 
without, regard to considerations personal to themselves, for the free 
investigation of every question in the least iclevant to the public happi¬ 
ness ; especially of such questions as elucidate tho causes of the poverty 
and privations of the great body of the community. 

Now, supposing such a liberal and enlightened policy to be pursued 
by the government, the consequences would he most extraordimfv. 
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Contentment and confidence would pervade all, and every obstacle to 
the full development of industry removed, commerce, manufSctuges, 
and agriculture attain an unexampled 'state of prosperity. The country 
would be inundated with wealth, and the mass of unemployed capital 
would be so great, that interest would bo merely nominal. _ But would 
not ministers take advantage of such a favourable'crisis in national 
affairs to reduce the Debt? Assuredly they would. All the stocks 
would rise above par, and they might*either pay the public creditor his 
principal, or compel him to accept a lower rate of interest. It is in 
this way, merely by the operation of «good government, by adopting 
measures to promote internal concord and prosperity, tfiat the Three per 
Cents might be reduced to two, one, or even a half per cent.; and this 
is what we call the Just and natural extinguishment of the Debt! 

The unsettled State of Europe may postpone for a time the decline in 
tbo interest of money; but such is the intelligence and desire of accu¬ 
mulation pervading all classes, that we consider it an event of certain 
occurrence. Under this impression, we do not concur in the wisdom 
of tbo plan adopted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1830, for 
the conversion of the Four per Cents.- Agreeably to Mr.'Goulbourn’s 
scheme, an option was given to the holders of the New Fours to 
accept a Five perCent,. stock, irredeemable- for a long term of years. 
The chief saving to the public from this arrangement was a diminution 
in the amount of the capital of the debt; but this, as before remarked, 
iB tm unimportant consideration, and only affects the amount of per 
centagp payable to the Bank for management. The grgat object for a 
financer 'to aim at is a reduction in the public annuities; but this re¬ 
duction is foreclosed, by creating an irredeemable fund; and the country 
is precluded from deriving advantage from the augmentation of national 
wealth and consequent declension of the interest in money. 

Let us next advert to the *other contingency to which we alluded, as 
likely to operate, jp, equitable reduction in the monetary charge of the 
debt— namely, a rise throughout Europe in the value of the precious 
metals That such a rise is in progress is highly probable, for the 
following reasons :— 1. The unsettled state of South America during the 
last twenty years, and consequent interruption to the working of the 
gold and silver mines. 2. The increased consumption of the precious 
metals, from the diffusion of greater wealth and luxury. 3. The iif- 
creased demand for them, owing to the increase of population, commerce, 
and commodities. 4. The general substitution of a metallic for a paper 
currency in England, America, and the continental states. All these 
causes obviously tend to enhance the value of the representative medium; 
and, 'Should they continue to operate, they must eventually work a dis¬ 
solution of money engagements; for it cannot bo Supposed that if a 
pound weight of silver attain as great an exchangeable value as in the 
reign of the Edwards, thpt either nations or individuals shall be bound 
by contracts made under circumst&nces so widely different. Such a revo¬ 
lution in the instrument of Exchange, or even an approximation to it, could 
never have been foreseen, either by creditor or debtor ; and the fulfil- 
m6nt of his obligations by the latter being rendered impracticable, by 
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vicissitudes which he could neither foresee nor control, both equity tyu* 
reason <vould relieve against them. _ .... , , 

The practical application of this reasoning, to the reduction of the 
Debt, is too obvious to need explaining. It is a crisis wholly distinct 
from such as occur from tho issue or. withdrawal of Bank paper, or the 
rise or fall of m<*rcantile credit. These are the local and ordinary 
fluctuations of the commercial world,* with which all mankind are 
familiar; but a rise or fall in th» universal standard of value, firoio the 
general causes .mentioned, is an event of a different nature. It is 
unnecessary, however, to pursuq the stfbject further till the fact of a 
general rise in the value of tho instrument of exchange *has been ascer¬ 
tained, and the returns which the Marquis of Lansdowne moved for in 
the session of 1830, relative to the produce of the .American mines, will 
tend far to its elucidation. 

We have thus shortly cxplaiued the two sources whence, by pos¬ 
sibility, relief may coma to this tax-paying community; but we candidly 
confess we have not much faith either of them will he realized. That 
the Oligarchy will ever pursue such a course of policy as is most likely 
to diffuse general intelligence, contentment, and wealth, is inconsistent 
with all experience of their former conduct. Unfortunately, the govern¬ 
ment, in its unreformed state, only embodies the partial interests of the 
Aristocracy, and those interests are incompatible with the general 
interests of the community. Hence we conclude, the Manichaean 
principle of the constitution will triumph to the end of tho chapter, and 
that, the funding system will ultimately terminate by a violent death. 
The nature of its linal dissolution, the hypocrisy and injustice b f which 
it uill he preceded, and the calamities it will entail on the country, we 
shall set forth in the next and concluding section. 


CATASTROPHE OP THE FUNDING SYSTEM. 

The natural and inevitable tendency of debt, either in nations or 
individuals, is bankruptcy. Efforts will be made, by the Oligarchy, 
to avert, as long as possible, this lasting reproach of their unprincipled 
policy; they will try to economize in this, and retrench in that; they will 
ho like beasts of prey environed by the hunters, they will seek escape on 
all sides, but, finding every outlet closed against them, they will theit 
resort, as the only refuge from the diificultidg in which they have wan- 
tauly involved themselves, to their last expedient—an attack on the 
funds. Perhaps it will not be this session of parliament, nor the next; 
hut, that the period is approaching, we feel as confident as that we are 
now writing. It if the most feasible of all projects : it would attack a 
mass of property, and of. individuals that are incapable of resistance, 
who arc not represented, and who would sink as silently as a stone 
dropped into the great deep. Moreover, 'it would be the salvation of 
the system; it would not touch the Churchy nor tho Aristocracy, nor 
•lie Rotten Boroughs, nor the Sinecures, nor the Barracks; all the 
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abides of administration would be saved and perpetuated, for the 
affliction of the world and posterity. Wo do, however, trust there is 
sufficient justice and humanity in the nation to avert the perpetration or 
this national crime, which would afford complete impunity to those 
whose mal-admiuistration has, alone, rendered it necessary. The man 
who first suggests a confiscation of the funds, under the pretext of 
equitable adjustment, unaccompanied with a radical change in our 
institutions, ought to be ejected from political communion as the worst 
enemy of Reform and the People. Let us, however, shortly consider 
the degree of injustice, the extent of suffering, and the misgovernmeut 
that would be - perpetuated by the adoption of such 'a mean of sur¬ 
mounting the public difficulties. 

Three points prgsent themselves for consideration: 1st. The obli¬ 
gation imposed on the community to keep faith with the public creditor, 
‘id. The extent of distress and suffering which would be occasioned by 
a breach of this obligation. 3d. And lastly, The facilities it v;ould 
afford for the perpetuation of an usurped and pernicious power. 

With respect to the fit st, it is certain that funded property stands an 
a higher and more legitimate basis than any other description of pto- 
perty in the kingdom. It is created by recent aits of parliament, of 
tlie meaning and import of which there can he no difference of opinion : 
thepi&ont possessors of this propeity hold it by fair and lawful assign¬ 
ment, and the whole nation are living witnesses of the contract and 
execution. The estates of the Church, of the Aristocracy, and even of 
individuals, are not secured and attested by such strong and solemn 
authority. The Church has, at least, only a life-interest in Us pos¬ 
sessions, and this under the express stipulation of discharging the 
religious duties of the community. The estates of the nobility a-e of 
f.xtremoly dubious origin, ngistly obtained by plunder and confiscation, 
and then held under the tciuiru of defending the country in war, of 
coining money, administering justice, and picserviug the peace; ail 
which duties thej have long ceased to dischaige. Next, as to the 
estates of individuals: they have, in many instances, been obtained 
witliout%aluablo consideration, or are held by a fraudulent and imper¬ 
fect title; none of which can lie alleged against fuuded property. It 
follows from this that there is no description, even of real property, 
,>vhich might not be seized with a greater semblance of justice than 
that of the fundholder, ayd that any the least encioachment on the 
funds would be a more flagrant outrage on all those ties by which 
property is made sacred and secure, than could in any other way be 
perpetrated. 

We come next to the second consideration,— The extent of distress 
and suffering consequent on a breach of faith with the national 
creditor. 

It is a most mistaken idea to suppose that the great mass of funded 
property belongs principally to monied men and capitalists. These have 
rarely much property in the funds ; if they have, it is only a portion of 
their unemployed capital, which they*occasionally lodge there for a few 
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days or works, to accomplish some stock-jobbing speculation, or» till 
they fMid for it a more profitable investment. Neitjier has tlie Aristo¬ 
cracy or Church considerable deposits in the funds : most of the former, 
from waste and extravagance, are steeped in debt and mortgage, and, 
notwithstanding their enormous incomes, from rents, tithes, and taxes, 
they have hardly % shilling to spare for necessary expenses ; and the 
rich Clergy, from similar want of prudence and economy, arc in a not 
less embarrassed predicament. *Tl)c great bulk, therefore, of property 
permanently invested in the public securities is trust-property ; property 
left for charitable uses; property belonging to suitors in Chancery; 
small sums belohging to office! s retired from service in the army and 
navy; the funds of fiiendlv societies and savings’ banks; and a vast 
number of small annuitants, consisting of minors, orphans, widows, 
old maids, bachelors, and families retired from business and the world, ’ 
whose sole dependence is oil tire receipt of their half-vearly or quarterly 
(livjjlends, ami who having vested the whole proceeds of a weary life 
orr the faith of the nation, any attack on the funds would, to them, be as 
Hidden atrd overwhelming ns a stroke of lightning. 

On this ^rart of the subject we have authentic data to proceed ; wo 
know, from accounts laid before parliament, the number of public an¬ 
nuitants, and the amount of property vested in the funds on account of 
henoiit societies, savings’ hanks, and suitors in Chancery. From a par¬ 
liamentary paper, (No. II, Session 1830,) it appeals the total number 
of persons receiving half-yearly dividends, on the different stocks, con¬ 
stituting the Public Debt, amounts to ‘274,823.; of which number there 
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Several annuitants have property in two,or more separate stocks, as' 
in the tlrreo per cents, and lhroe-and-a-lmlf'q>er cents, so as to receive 
tlividends quarterly: suppose nearly one-third are of this description, 
and, instead of 274,823, there are only 200,000 national creditors, 
who share among them the whole interest of twenty-eight, millions, 
pavable on the public debt; in which case each receives, on an average, 
only £140 a-j ear. * 

Think of the consequence of extinguishing, or even abridging these 
potty incomes ! What impoverishment and destitution it would create 
among widows, orphans, the aged, and infirm. How many funds, 
destined for charitable uses, or t?ir mutual assurance against misfortune, 
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and* amassed with difficulty out of the earnings of the industrious, 
would be violated! ( From official returns, in 1829, it appears there are, 
in the United Kingdom, half a million of contributors to Savings’ Bants, 
whose deposits amount to upwards of 17 millions. In 1830 the number of 
depositors in Savings’ Banks in England only, was 367,812; their total 
investments £13,080.255, averaging £34 to each* depositor. The 
number of members of Friendly Societies, in 1815, amounted to 
925,429 ;* and the property belonging to them, vested in the funds, 
amounted to 40 millions. These funds have been raised and guaranteed 
by special acts of parliament, sb that t# encroach on them would be a 
shameless and flagrant violation of the public engagements. 

It is not, however, the public annuitants only that would suffer by 
the measure we are .considering; the calamity in its direct and indirect 
' consequences would fall almost exclusively on the middling and indus¬ 
trious orders. Noarly the whole interest payable on tlio Debt is 
expended in support of the domestic trade, manufactures, and api¬ 
culture of the kingdom. A large portion of the revenue of the higher 
classes is consumed abroad, in the support of menial servants, or pi 
articles of luxury, which create hardly any traffic or employment; 
whereas the incomes of the public annuitants are chiefly spent among 
ourselves, in the employment of the artisan and labourer, and in dealings 
with the grocer, baker, butcher, linen-draper, victualler, builder, car¬ 
penter, &o. It follows that any diminution in a revenue so expended 
would inflict incalculable mischief on the whole internal trade and 
economy; it would be the most hurtful of all remedies that could bo 
applied to our embarrassments ; for there is no other description of pro¬ 
perty, the violation of which would cause such wide-spread misery, 
distress, and mercantile stagnation. A man, therefore, who brings 
. ferwaid such a scheme must not only be • an enemy to the general 
welfare, but he muBt be thoroughly depraved, and an alien to all those 
principles of justice and feelings of humanity which fit an individual for 
social communion and intercourse. 

Wd come to the third and last consideration, namely ,—The facilities 
a breach of national faith would afford for the perpetuation of 
usurped arid pernicious power. 

If established authority be adverse to-the general interests, whatever 
tends to its continuance and support is pernicious;—whatever adds to 
the power of the weak and unprincipled is criminal. If the'government 
of this country be so administered as to be unjust and oppressive, wlmt- 


* Parliamentary Report, No. 622 , Bessiun 1825. From Mr. Pratt's Tables foi 
18Xlit appears there ure 4,117 Friendly iSo< ieties in England, uml probably the 
number of members, since 1HY5, has augmented to 1,500,(H)ff,with a correspond¬ 
ing increase of funds, it is gratify in- to observe the progress of Friendly 
Societies and Savings’ Hanks in both Great Britain and Ireland. Their success 
must be Satisfactory to those who comdder the working people deficient in pru¬ 
dence and foresight. Tire, truth 1 r, they oniy rerjuire to be made acipiainled 
with their rcaY interests, aud then, like the mure educated, they would doubtless 
pursue them. 
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ever tends to avert its reform or prolong its existence must be rcjtro- 
batpd By every patriotic mind: Now it is certain that to tolerate any 
the least attack on the funds would place an uncontrolled and almost 
unlimited power at the mercy of the administration. Should ministers 
he once allowed openly to reduce or to tax the public annuities, or to 
encroach upon tWbm under any form, they would possess an inex¬ 
haustible resource for domestic profusion and future war. The t|kole 
interest of the Debt would be at their mercy, and, in gradually reducing 
it, they would have the mean!*, for a century longer, to pursue the same 
career of folly and injustice whith they lad pursued in the century that 
is past. Thus the Debt, instead of an incumbrance, would be a real 
treasure, to which they could resort on every emergency. No matter 
how small the tax at first imposed; if the principle bo onco admitted, 
they might gradually augment their exactions on the public creditor; 
the machinery would be made, and would only require working ; in a 
word, it would be merely retaining the money in their own hands, 
instead of paying it half-yearly to tho fundholder. 

•The first step in this proceeding would be the most delicate, and 
require grcSt caution and considerable hypocrisy in the execution. 
First, probably, only a tax of one per cent, or even a quarter per cent, 
would be proposed, accompanied with deep expressions of regret on the 
imperious necessity that had rendered necessary such a painful alter¬ 
native. Having got the handle to tho axe, they would proceed with a 
slow but sure step, screwing up the fund-tax, like the income-tax, till 
at length it equalled, in amount, the dividends, *or, in a word, expunged 
the Debt! 

Such a villainous procedure would, doubtless, raise a great outcry; 
many would exclaim against the violation of public faith, and of the 
injustice of sacrificing a patt for the whole; but ministers would easily • 
-find excuses. They would first eat up all their former declarations on 
the great advantages of national integrity, and,vjould expatiate on 
the great advantages of national bankruptcy. They would plead the 
alteration in the currency as one pretext for their injustice; thgy would 
urge the great law of self-preservation, which forbids either individuals 
or nations to bind themselves to their own destruction; they would 
enlarge on tho impolicy and unreasonableness of adhering to engage¬ 
ments that would destroy the sources of productive industry, and? 
ultimately, entail ruin on all classes, even *he annuitants themselves. 
Instly, they would plead the example of other states, of their “ magna¬ 
nimous and august allies,”—the members of the Holy Alliance and 
Protocol conferences,—all of whom had been once or twice bankrupt, 
and necessitated to compound with their creditors. The knavert and 
sophist rv of such r&woninfj would be apparent to all ; but tho major^y 
being benefited by tho injustice, it is probable they would he inclined to 
wink fit the transaction, and tho poor fundholder become the scape-gout 
of tho community. 

It may appear improbable, at iipst sight, that a government, founded 
on tho basis of a regard to “ property, morality, religion, ” and an 
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abhorrence of “ blasphemy,” should resort to such a disgraceful expe¬ 
dient, to such unprincipled sophistry; especially, too, as a bihach, of 
national faith would be a violation of the principle to which they have, 
been accustomed, on all occasions, to ascribe the prosperity, glory, and 
independence, of the empire. This, certainly, at first view, appears 
improbable; hut, if we examine the subject more clftsely, we shall find 
tha^it is not without precedent, and that it would be less inconsistent 
with former practices than former prSfessions of our rulers. 

First, there is the Bank. Restriction Act of 1797. This measure, 
in its nature, wgs full as unprincipled an attack on the rights of private 
property and the sacredness of previous engagements as a breach of 
national faith could possibly be. Secondly, there are vprious suspen¬ 
sions of the Unborn* Corpus Act—the passing of bills of indemnify for 
all sorts of crimes— the forging of French assignats—the attack of 
Copenhagen—the blowing up of the Spanish ships, and the affair of 
Terceira: all these measures are so atrocious, so repugnant to every 
principle of law, humanity, and justice, that it would be chimerical, in 
the highest degree, to suppose that the men who could advise and par¬ 
ticipate in them, would be scrupulous in the observance of ttieir engage¬ 
ments with the public creditor. 

Yc^tlio shame, the disgrace, the infamy of a breach of faith would 
la; so great; it would lay hare so completely the unprincipled policy of 
the. last forty years; it would so entiiely unmask the principles of the 
Oligarchy, exposing them to such execration and derision, that we may 
expect it to he staved oil to the last day; and when, at length, it is 
attempted, it will bo disguised, under a thousand pretexts, to hide its 
deformity from the woiid. Come, however, it must; lor there is no 
other alternative likely to be adopted; the coniest is betwixt rent and 
tithe, and high official emoluments on one' hand, and the payment of 
the dividends on the other T to pay tlid 1 latter the former must be 
sacrificed. But jaji any one doubt the issue of the conflict ? Can it 
be doubted which party w ill go to the wall, should the Borough pro¬ 
prietory continue to monojtolise, the franchises of the people ? The 
birds of the soil possess all political power; they have the boroughs, 
the barracks, and the powder-mills at their command; they will take 
care of themselves ; and, judging from the facts we have enumo- 
•ratod, there is no reason' to suppose their love of justice js so extreme 
as to induce them to abandon their ai.l to preserve inviolate public 
faith. * 

Before, however, the fundholders are sacrificed, all oilier cl.in-.es will 
he /h tjradcd: so loth will be the lioumglmiongeis to touch their great 
stalking-horse of public credit, that they will endeavour to support it 
o% the ruins of the other orders of society. First?, probably, as being 
most exposed to their attacks, the poor-rate will he attempted ; next in 
order come the other unrepresented interests of the community, the 
profits of all the productive classes—the farmers, merchants, and trades¬ 
men. If the degradation‘of these classes, if the appropriation of the 
whole of their revenue, except that portion necessary to a bare subsist 
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ence, Ik? insufficient, then tlie fundholder will be assailed, rather than 
rent aiai tithe should lie materially reduced. This is what we call the 
catastrophe of TiiF FUNDING system. Without a parliamentary 
reform all classes will be sacrificed to the preservation of the Aristocracy. 
When the full payment of the dividends encroaches on the sources of 
their own incomes* they will lie forcibly reduced, and the only favour 
shown to the fundholder will be that of being last devourtd! 

Wo have thus briefly traced what appears likely to be the,catastrophe 
of the funding system, the oousoquenee of an attack on the funds, its 
flagrant injustice, the distress ajid sufl'eting it would occasion, and the 
lasting impunity It would afford to corruption and mi.'government.. Wo 
were anxious to do this at the present moment, because if by anv unfore¬ 
seen event the hopes of the nation should lie a second time shipwrecked 
m regard to the “ Bill’’ and the Tories regain their ascendancy, it is 
not improbable the despot ate expedient of robbing the fundholder would 
be tjjed, in order to silence the cry of a shoving p ■; illation for economy 
and reform. We trust, however, the public will be on its guard against 
ties horrible project; like all frauds, it will be clandestinely and insidi¬ 
ously introduced ; therefore it behoves them to be constantly on the alert. 
So long as the Debt is snji . it is the l>est ally of the People, but the 
moisent it is violated, it. is f!u> best ally of Corruption. 

If a general sacrifice he required to save the country, a eliangi’ in the 
representation is an indispensable preliminary. The House of Commons, 
in lieu of representing the people, represents only the government, which 
it ought to control, in the various branches of, the executive, the aris¬ 
tocracy, the church, the army, navy, and public offices. Embodying 
sudi partial interests, the general weal must be invariably compromised, 
and no equitable settlement can he made. Admit the intelligence and 
property of the nation to have their due weight in the public councils, 
•anil the best hud most salutary measures, must necessarily be adopted, 
and equity and safety found for all. 

This is all the people require; they do not warft 'pity nor charity ; 
and those who, during their periodical sufferings, are constantly preach¬ 
ing patience to a famishing population, would do well to cliffnge the 
word for justice from their rulers. Justice from oppression is a 
virtue; patience under undeserved suffering a crime ! 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP TAXATION AND FINANCE. 

We cannot do better than preface the subjects of this chapter by stating 
a few general principles of taxation and finance; they are principally 
taken from Adam Smith and Dr. Hamilton, and for the most part are 
so self-evident that it is superfluous to adduce any argument in their 
support or elucidation; and the others may be inferred by a very obvious 
train of reasoning. Yet measures inconsistent with them have not only 
been advanced by men of reputed abilities, but have been acted on by 
successive administrations, annually supported in parliament, and ex¬ 
tolled in political publications. This may create a necessity for a few 
explanatory observations, and which we shall subjoin in a separate 
paragraph immediately after gach consecutive proposition. 

I. The annual income of at nation consists of the united produce of 
its agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and industry. This income 
is the source from ‘wSiicli the inhabitants derive the necessaries, com¬ 
forts, and luxuries of life; distributed, according to their stations, in 
various ■proportions, and from which the public revenue, necessary for 
civil government and externat administration, is derived. 

In every nation a part of the annual indome must be withdrawn 
{pom the inhabitants for the support of the army and navy, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and otherjiublic purposes. The sum thus withdrawn, 
hqwever reasonable and neeessary, is abstracted from the funds which 
supply the wants of tho people, and, consequently, lessens their means 
of enjoyment. Taxation, therefore, though necessary, is a positive 
evil, and it is a poor set-off to allege against this evil that it may, when 
gradually augmented, operate as a motive to greater* industry and eco¬ 
nomy in the people. The natural desire of advancement in life and to 
participate in its pleasures, are sufficient inducements to frugality and 
industry without the artificial goad of the tax-gatherer. But taxes have 
not only elicroached on luxuries, but on the comforts and necessaries of 
the productive classes, j»nd it is mere Sophistry to allege that they are 
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cither harmless or beneficial; that they either return by other chan¬ 
nels, »r are a spur to industry. That which is taken and consumed 
can never be returned by any channel; and that caA never form a spur 
to industry, which lessens the rewards by which industry is excited and 
put in motion. 

II. The portion of national income, which can be appropriated to 
public purposes, and the possible amount of taxation, are limited; and 
we are apparently advanced to that limit. 

That the amount of taxation is limited, and that we have reached 
that limit, is pretty evident frojn the generally low rate of profits and 
wages. The burthens which peculiarly press on productive industry 
have been enumerated (p. 279). “ When,” says Mr. M'Culloch, “ the 
taxes which affect the industrious classes are increased, such increase 
must either immediately fall wholly on profits or wages, or partly on. 
the one and partly on the other. If it fall on profits, it makes, of course, 
an ^equivalent deduction from them; and if it fell on wages, it pro¬ 
portionally depresses the condition of the great body of the people.”' 1 ' 
\Vc have arrived at the anomalous state in finance when two and two do 
not make four- Were additional taxes imposed, instead of increasing, 
they would probably diminish the total amount by impairing, the sources 
from which they would be derived. The effect of augmented taxes 
beyond national ability was finely exemplified in the case of ‘Ireland. 
The revenue of Ireland, in 1807, amounted to £4,378,000. Between 
that year and the conclusion of the war taxes wero imposed, which, ac¬ 
cording to the calculations of chancellors of the exchequer, wore to 
produce £0,400,000, or to augment the revenue to the extent of 
£7,700,000. Whatwas the result? Why, that in tire year 1821, when 
that amount ought*to have been paid into tho Treasury, the whole 
revenue of Ireland amounted only to £3,§44,000, being £553*000 less, 
than in 1807, previously to,one farthing<of these additional taxes having 
been imposed. Take another example of the effect of a seasonable 
reduction of taxes in tho United Kingdom. BetWen the years 1823 
and 1827 taxes wero repealed to the amount of £9,182,571, hut the 
nett loss sustained by the revenue was only to the amount of £3*108,316: 
the enormous difference of £5,874,255 being made up by increased 
consumption. The Whig- ministry repealed duties to the amount of 
£4,477,000 in 1831, but the depression in all the groat branches pi 
national industry has prevented the loss sustained by the revenue from 
being supplied by increased consumption ir> the proportion experienped 
by their predecessors. 

III. The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards the sup¬ 
port of the government as nearly as possible in proportion to theii 
respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under 'the protection of the stato. .The expense ol 


Principles of Political Economy, 2nd Edit. p. 493. 
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government to individuals is like tlie expense of management lo the 
joint tenants of an estate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion 
to their respective interests in the estate. In the observance or neglect 
of this maxim consists what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation. 

IV. The tax which every individual is bound to pay ought to bo cer¬ 
tain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, 
the Quantity to be paid ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor 
and to every other person. -When it is otherwise, the tax-payer is put 
more or less in the power of thettax gatjiorer, who can either aggravate 
the tax on any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the 1 terror of such 
aggravation, some perquisite or advantage to himself. 

The Assessed Taxes, especially the inhabited house duty, and most 

• duties of Excise, contravene this principle. 

V. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and keep 
out of the pockets of the people as little as possible, over and above 
what it brings into the public treasury of the state. A tax may either 
take out nr keep out of the pockets of the people a groat deal more thap 
it brings into the public treasury in the four following vvaju :— First, 
the levy ing of it may require a greater number of officers, v. iu.se salaries 
may cat up the greater part of the produce of the tax, and whose por- 
quisites*may impose another additional tax upon the people. Secondly, 
it may obstruct the industry of the people, and discourage them from 
applying to certain branches of business which might give maintenance 
and employment to great multitudes. While it obliges the people to 
pay, it may thus diminish, or perhaps destroy, some of the funds which 
might enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly, by the forfeitures 
and penalties which those individuals incur who attempt unsuccessfully 

,to evade.the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put an end 
to the benefit which the community might have received from the em¬ 
ployment of their capitals. Fourthly, by subjecting the people to the 
frequent visits and ftinous examination of the tax-gatherers, it may ex¬ 
pose them to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and oppression; nud * 
though vSxatiuu is not, strictly speaking, expense, it is certainly equi¬ 
valent to the expense at which every man would be willing to redeem 
himself from it. ‘ 

, Our Excise and Custom Duties, which form the groat sources of public 
income, are mostly a violation of this principle of Dr. Smith. The two 
principal objects of our aristocratic legislators have boon, first, to tax 
necessaries, not luxuries; secondly, to tqx industry, not property. 
Thus they have been cutting away, not at revenue, but the jieurces of 
reveniw; they have been reaping the seed, not the ripened .fruit, and 
have finally exemplified the Fable of the Goose which, laid golden eggs. 
Thdse who recommend a direct tax on property are right; nothing less 
will enable the country to meet its pecuniary difficulties, and get rid of 
the waste and folly-of our fiscal administration. 

VI. In time of war taxes, nmy be raised to a greater height than can 
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bo easily borne in peaceable times ; and the amount of the additional 
taxes, itogether with the surplus of the peace establishment, applied for 
defraying the expense of the war. 

It is not intended to affirm that the power of a nation to bear taxes 
is increased in consequence of its being engaged in war. The contrary 
is always the cases Labour, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
are the sources from which all revenue is derived. Some of tbcm jnay 
lie ameliorated, but they are depressed on tho whole, and do not attain 
the solid, prosperity they would have attained, had not war intervened. 
Hut the necessity of the war, rual or imaginary, has a,powerful influ¬ 
ence on the public mind, and reconciles the community to submit to 
privations, which, in peaceable times, would be accounted insuppor¬ 
table. The latter is tho sense in which the proposition is intended to bo 
understood. 

VII. The expense of modern wars has been generally so great, that 
the revenue raised within tho year has been insuiliront to pay it; hence 
the necessity of having recourse to the system of funding, or antici¬ 
pation. 

Various causes may be assigned for the increased expenso of modern 
wars: the nature of our military weapons ; the entire separation of the 
character of the soldier from that of tho citizen ; the system of colonies 
and foreign settlements, in consequence of which a contest, thaf a few 
centuries ago would have been decided by a battle on • the frontiers of 
the contending nations, now extends the ravages of war to every part 
of the globe; and, since the imaginary system of the balance ofjpowcr 
has prevailed, large sums have been granted by states, like England, 
more opulent than wise, as subsidies to others, supposed to be interested 
in the common cause. While these causes have led to great expense, 
the increase of national wealth has supplied.the means, and the Rulers* 
*v)f this nation, in particular? by artfully Supporting the illusion of a 
Sinking Fund, and a well regulated system of transfer of stock, have 
been able to draw forth a larger proportion of the wealth of the people 
than any other government in the world. 

VIII. In every year of war, where the funding system is ™«,pted, 
the amount of the public debt is increased; and the total increase of 
debt, during the war, depends on its duration, and tho annual excess 
of the expenditure above tho revenue. 

IX. In every year of peace, the excess of rfhe revenue above the ex¬ 
penditure ought to be applied to the dischai^c of the national debt) 
and the amount discharged during any period of peace depends upon 
the length of its continuance, and the amount of the annual surplus. 

X. If the periods of war, compared with thoso of peace, and* the 
annual excess of thevwar expenditure, compared with the annual savings 
during the peace establishment, be so related, that more debt is con¬ 
tracted in every war than is discharged in the succeeding peace, the 
consequence is a perpetual increase of*debt; and tho ultimate conse¬ 
quence must be, its amount to a magnitude which the nation is unable 
to bear. 
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y.I. The only effectual remedies to this danger are the extension of 
the relative lengths of the periods of peace ; frugality in peace,,estab¬ 
lishments ; lessening the war expenses ; the increase of taxes, whether 
permanent or levied during war. 

XII. If the three former of these remedies be impracticable, the last 
forms the only resource. By increasing the war taxe$, the sum required 
to be raised by loan is lessened. By increasing the taxes in timo of 
peacft, the sum applicable to the discharge of debt is increased. These 
measures may be followed to such an extqpt, that the savings, in time 
of peace, may bg biought to an equality with the surplus expenditure 
in time of war, even on the supposition that the periods of their rela¬ 
tive duration shall he the saino, for centuries to come, that they have 
been for a century past. 

The difficulty, and even impossibility, of a further increase of taxes 
liqs been considered. Every new imposition, as tho limit to taxation 
approaches, becomes more oppressive and more unproductive; and if 
Government adhere to an expenditure beyond the ability of the codntry 
to support, it is impossible to escape national, or more properly govern¬ 
ment bankruptcy. So long as the practice was followed gf defraying 
almost all the war expenses by loans, and imposing taxes only for the 
payment of interest, tho burdens of war were so lightly felt, that the 
promptness of the Aristocracy to engage in war was scarcely under any 
restraint. Had the supplies been raised within tho year, and most of 
them by direct taxation, the pressure, would have been so great, that 
it would have probably stimulated the people to restrain their rulers from 
engaging in hostilities for remote and delusive objects. Justice to pos¬ 
terity fequired this. Every generation has its own struggles and (ton- 
testa. Of these and these only it ought to hear the burden ; and the 
great evil of the Funding System is, that it enables nations to transfer 
the cost of present follies to succeeding generations. 

XIII. When taxation is carried to such an extent that the supplies 
adequate to meet? a'war expenditure are raised within the year, tho 
affairs of the nation will go on undor the pressure of existing burdens, 
but without a continual accumulation of debt, which would terminate 
in bankruptcy. So long as taxation is below this standard, accumula¬ 
tion of debt advances; and it becomes more, difficult to raise taxation 
to tho proper height. If it should ever be carried beyond this standard, 
a gradual discharge of the, existing burdens will be obtained; and these 
circumstances will take place in the exact degree in which taxation falls 
short of or exceeds the standard of average expenditure. 

XIV. Tho excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real Sink¬ 
ing •Fund by which public debt can be discharged. The increase of 
the revenue and the diminution of expense are the pnly means by which 
tfiis Sinking Fund can be enlarged, and its operation rendered more 
effectual; and all schemes for discharging the National Debt, by Sink¬ 
ing Funds operating by compound interest, or in any other manner, 
unless so far as they are founded on this principle, are illusory. 

Both these propositions have been sufficiently established in our expo¬ 
sition of the Funding System. 
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ABUSES IN THE EXPENDITURE OF GOVERNMENT. 

The labours of Mr. Hume and Sir Henry Parnell are an instance 
of what the ability and perseverance of a few individuals may accomplish. 
It is not, however, so much the good effected as the evil prevented that 
entitles them to the gratitude of the country. Under the long leaden 
and unprofitable administration of Lord Liverpool, all tho great branches 
of public expenditure had been annually augmenting; and how far Jthis 
progression would have extended? had not Mr. Hume, supported ify a 
small phalanx of honest persons, commenced his exposures, it is im¬ 
possible to say. His mode of attack ceuld not be parrjed: though an 
unofficial man hitoself, lie showed as intimate acquaintance with the 
details of the public accounts as John Wilson Croker, Peregrine 
Courtenay, or any other veteran placeman. Even,Sir T. Gooch and 
Lord Wlmrncliffe were constrained to admit the value of his services, 
and the reductions effected in the public departments, prior to the for¬ 
mation of Earl Grey’s ministry, arc chiefly attributable to him and tho 
gentleman wo have mentioned. 

Jn the course of this section we purpose to bring together some of 
the more palpable abuses in the government expenditure, and for a 
knowledge of many of which the public is indebted to a valuable work 
of Sir Henry Parnell, On Financial Reform. We intend to avail our¬ 
selves of this gentleman’s publication, though we cannot say the nlember 
for Queen’s County is an object of our exclusive admiration: he is too 
much of a doctrinaire for us, and appears to repose too implicit con¬ 
fidence in the dogmas of the Ricardo school,—rthe disciples of^ which 
know as much about the internal state of the country, and tho causes 
and remedies of its embarrassments, as the natives of Kamschntka. 
But this infirmity of the honourable Baronet does not impair the utility 
of the facts he has published, nor depreciate the important information 
■"collected by the Finance Committee of 1828, over which he so ably 
presided. 

The following is Sir Henry Parnell's list of the several departments 
entrusted with the business of expending the public money, pursuant to 
the general appropriation of it by parliament:— 

X. The Treasury, including>the Commissariat Department in 1827, £80,542 


2. The Exchequer. 48,000 

3. The Audit-Office in 1828 . 32,977 

4. The Bank'of England, do.,. 207,597 

5. The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, do*.... 10,350 , 

0. The Civil Department of tho Army, do.... 108,837 

7. Do. of the Navy, do. 179,047 

8. Do. of the Ordnance (the Tower aud Pall Mall,) do......- 57,901 

.- »_ 

£779,911 


The expense of the Treasury department was, in 1797, only £44,06 6; 
so that it has nearly doubled; although the revenue, the superintending 
of which constitutes the chief business of the treasury, was as great as 










3" 72 abuses or the public departments. 

in 182% Docs not this show the profusion with which salaries have 
boon increased, and offices multiplied? There are no fewer than fifteen 
clerks in the treasury, who receive salaries amounting to £1000; live 
of these fifteen receive £1,.000 a-year each and upwards. Their duties 
are little more than nominal; they seldom attend their offices but to 
look, over tko newspapers; many of them hold two or more offices and 
sinecures; yet' with all their official appointments, so little are they 
engtged in the public service, that they may be mostly seen driving 
about town in their stanhopes, and whiling their.time in the club-houses. 

The Exchequer. —This is ,ono of the most absurd and lucrative 
establishments finder government. As "the chief duty of the exchequer 
is that of superintendence, in taking care that there are no issues of 
public money by the Treasury contrary to parliamentary direction, it 
ought, to bo discharged by a very few officers, or altogether abolished. 
However, neither economy nor common sense are objects sought to ho 
attained. The forms by which business is carried on are extremely anti¬ 
quated and ridiculous, and as remote from modern practice as the'eon- 
veyanco of merchandize by packhorse and bells is from the cheapness 
and despatch of a rail-road. Our limits will only admij, of a brief 
description of the constitution of this office, and the mummery and 
nonsense daily perpetrated there. 

The* Exchequer is divided into seven different departments; the 
tellers, the pells, tho king's remembrancers, the lord treasurer’s, the 
auditor’s office, the tally-court, and the pipe-office. The pipe-ollice 
alone has seven subsidiary absurdities; among those are the clerk of the 
nichillsf, the clerk of tho estreats, and the cursitor baron; besides 
which, are eight sworn attornies, two board-end clerks, and eight 
clerks attached to the sworn attornies. From the inquiries of a parlia¬ 
mentary commission, it seems these arc nearly all siuecurists. Two of 
fhc witnesses examined had lj*en in the o$ee, one eight and the other, 
twenty-five years, and they stated, during that time, five out of the 
eight attornies neve! came near the office, living in the country at a 
considerable distance from London. Tho duties of their clerks were 
not niofc) onerous. Three of them were at school long after being 
appointed to their situations. One of them admitted that, subsequently 
to bis nomination, he was five years at school at Chelsea, two years in 
a conveyancer’s office, and that he now practised as a barrister, and 
might look into the office once in a month. The board-end clerks 
laboured under similar lack* of duties; and as to the clerk of the nic hills, 
the name is sufficient to indicate his heavy and responsible functions. 

One of the duties of the Exchequer is, yearly to send down five great 
rolls fit parchment to tho sheriffs, containing accounts of supposed 
debtors to the crown during the last 300 years. 'Hie sheriff is bound 
to^ummon a jury, in order to ascertain whaUmoney is due to the crown 
on the roll. Tho sending of tho roll down and up again, occasions 
considerable expense, and is as unless a task as the labours of Sisyphus. 
The farcical ceremony of passing the sheriffs' accounts is of a piece with 
tho rest, and resembles a game on tho draught-board, Under the pre- 
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fence of testing the account, the practice is to throw, in the presence 
of flic* cursitor baron, small copper coins behind a hat, from one little 
square of the cloth on the table to another; when tfie sheriffs’ accounts 
are correct, a person cries out “ tot;" when inaccurate, another person 
cries “ ncl;’ and according as these words are uttered, the copper 
coins are shifted from one part of the chequers to another. All these 
antics were, probably, of uso prior to the invention of arithmetic and 
book-keeping, but are now as intolerant as the idle pageant of a coro¬ 
nation or lord mayor’s show., 

The manner in which the public money is paid in to the tellers is a 
similar burlcsqufi on real life. There are four tellers, and each has a 
little pew or cabin, in which he or his deputy sits, with a suitable com¬ 
plement of clerks, for the purpose of receiving the produce of (he taxes 
nominally paid to him, but in reality to the clerks of the Bank of Eng- ■ 
land, three of whom attend in an adjoining room to receive the money 
paid^out. of the Bank to he paid into the Bank again. The tollers, 
under the mockery of receiving the stamp, excise, and other duties, 
sign a parchment, written in a mixture of Latin or Saxon, or other 
jargon, whith is as unintelligible to any one but a teller as the unknown 
tongues of Mr. Irving. They next pass a roll through a pipe into a room 
below, and there it is cut into a particular shape, and carried to the 
auditors of the Exchequer. A wooden tally was formerly used,‘which, 
within the last two yeais, has been exchanged for one of parchment. 
But tho inconvenience and absurdity of the formality is so great, that 
Exchequer payments have been lately abolished, and they are now 
managed by clerks of tho Treasury. * 

Erom Madox’s History of the Court of Exchequer, if appears, 
scarcely any alteration has been made in this department since tho reign 
of Henry II. The reason is obvious enough. There arc vested right!}, 
“•claims of seniority, and reveasionary interests in the way; and no reform 
can bo introduced till all these expectancies are satisfied, and it has been 
tho policy hitherto to take special care such expectSnt'ies never shall he 
satislied, by promptly filling up every vacant appointment the moment 
it occurs. The most valuable sinecures in the Exchequer ari^held by 
peers and their relatives, and the emolument, fees, and patronage are 
so great, that it can hardly excite surprise the carnival doings wo have 
described have boon so carefully preserved. 

For tho gratification of tax payers wo gubjoin a statement of the 
sums annually swamped in tho “ great Exchequer job.” , 

Auditor’s Office jft s. d. 

Salaries . 13,004 9 

Contingencies unknown from the want of documents, in an office 
professing to cheek oil the ether departments of the stale. 

Cells’ Office. Salaries .».i‘7,OOG 1*10 

Contingencies... 70 1.» 3 

-— 7.077 5 I 

Carried forward... .£20,081 11 'H 
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Marquis Camden’s Salaries 
Contingencies. 


Brought forward.... 

. 6,700 0 0 

. 312 2 11 


Earl llathnrst’s Salaries . 

lit. Hon. Charles .Yorke’s Salaries......... 

Spenccr-l’ercival, Esq.’s Salaries . 

Four Money Porters.. 

Contingencies of the four departments? exclusive of station¬ 
ery, the expense of which is unknown .. 


£20,681 14 3} 


6,012 2 11 
6,600 0 0 
5,768 fi 4 
5,306 14 0 
1,020 4 0 

113 4 3 


. £44,792 4 Oj 


Of this sum about one-fourth is paid for sinecures', so complete, 
that in the words of the return, “ the Teller is empowered by his patent 
to appoint a deputy, who transacts all the business of the office. The 
Teller himself does not, nor has it been usual for him, to execute any 
part of it whatsoever.” 

The Auditor is virtually a sinecuro; the money porters, who perform 
the heavy drudgery of carrying slips of paper and parchment, are paid 
indifferently well; and there arc fire heads of offices who have deputies 
to act for them “ in the general superintendence of the office during 
any occasional absence.” 

The following gives an account of the salaries received for “ respon¬ 
sibility,” and of those paid for work. 

• 

Total expense in salaries... 

FourTeilers at £2,700 per annum.£10,800 

One Auditor . 4,000 

Five Heads of Departments.... 6,400 

Four Money Porters..*..£1,020 4 0 

Deduct as wages .320 4 6 

-700 

( for Sinecures or “ Responsibility”... 20,900 0 O 

Salaries? - 

f for Work.. 23,396 2 4} 


The Commissioners of 183 T recommend that the whole of the present 
’machinery should be entirely swept away, and suggest the erection of 
a new office upon a new system—but then, agreeably with the established 
routine in such cases, the public will have to provide double —salaries 
for the new, and pensions and compensations for the old officials 1 
The Audit Office .—This is as snug and delightful a retreat as any 
in the public departments. Were a proper system adopted in keeping 
the public accounts, this office might be dispensed with. In 1806, an 
attempt was made to improve the audit department, and the way this 
was set about is a very apt specimen of the mode of reforming govern¬ 
ment abuses in those dajs. A chairman of the Board was created, 


£ *. d. 

44,296 2 44 
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Mlarv£ , 500 -four new member*, each £ 1,200; a secretary, a foreigner, 

numerous other appointments, which increased the Expense from about 
£14,000 to £38,000; and after all the establishment was made less 
efficient than under the old and less expensive system. 

Civil Department of the Amy :—The office of paymaster of the 
forces is a sinecure. The business is performed by a deputy and three 
cashiers. As each of those perrons has a power of drawing- money out 
of the Bank of England on his own order, the effect of the office being 
a siuecuro is to diminish considerably the security of the public.* It is 
also attended with this further inconvenience, that it multiplies the num¬ 
ber of imprest accountants, and thus augments the difficulty of establish¬ 
ing a proper system of keeping the public accounts. t 

The account called Army Extraordinaries is liable to great abuse • 


and mystification. Under this head, payments arc made which have 
nothing to do with the army; the sums voted by parliament seldom ex¬ 
ceed^ £900, while the sum expended commonly amounts to three mil¬ 
lions. This scheme serves to conceal f from the public a great deal of 
wasteful and illegal expenditure ; for instance, the sum paid at home to 
colonial agents, and the sum drawn from abroad for colonial expenses, 
although they are wholly for civil colonial' purposes, arc paid as army 
extraordinaries, and without any previous vote of parliament; which is 
thus, according to tho testimony of Sir H. Parnell, mislead by the annual 
production of an account with “ a perfectly false title.”' 

The employing of Commissioners of Accounts abroad was suggested 
in consequence of the great accumulation of accounts during the war; 
Imt, since the conclusion of it, the motives which originated the plan 
have gradually ceased to have any force, and therefore tho public ought 
to ho saved the expense of such useless functionaries. Where too is tl;o 
•necessity for incurring the expense of having army agents ? The ac¬ 
counts of tho paymasters of regiments are examined at the Wav-office, 
and not by the agents ; and all the agents do fol *the public is to re¬ 
ceive money from the paymasters of the forces, and to pay with it the 
drafts of tho regimental paymasters: tho other duties are private, and 
for the benefit of officers of the army. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich.- -This establishment might 
lie appropriated to much better purposes than the nursing of some dozer; 
or so artillery and engineer officers. Long qfter the peace the Academy 
was maintained at an annual expense of £20,000 and upwards; tbe 
average cost to the public of the cadets admitted to commissions in 
the army, in 1820, was £920 each. The charge for civil officers, pro¬ 
fessors and masters, for the year ending in 1831, was £3402. • Even 


this is too much; ^specially as the knowledge taught at tho Academy 
is quite elementary, and might just as well be learnt at any private nfili- 


* Sir H. Parnell on l-'iuaucial Iitform, p. 141. 
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tary school. If instruction wore made to begin at the Academy just 
where it stops at present, that is, when the cadets are seventeen or 
eighteen years old- then there might be some reason in keeping it up ; 
because tlio instruction afforded to officers might be of such a description 
in the higher branches of military art, as could not be attained else¬ 
where. * 

Department of the Navy and Dock Yards.—The first lord com- 
mislioner of the admiralty has a salary of £4,500, with an official resi¬ 
dence, and four other commissioners £1,000 a-year with an official resi¬ 
dence each; the first secretary £3,000', the second do 1,500; the 
comptroller of the navy has £2,000, with a residence, the deputy-comp¬ 
troller of ditto, £1,200; bosides which, are-an immense number of com¬ 
missioners of the navy, and commissioners of the dock-yards with sala¬ 
ries of £1,000 each. A most objectionable office kept up by the Tories 
was the treasurership of the navy—a mere sinecure; it has been conso¬ 
lidated by the Whigs with the vice-presidentship of the Board of Trade. 

The expenditure in the Royal Dock-yards and arsenals is most htvish 
in storekeepers, clerks, chaplains, surgeons, measurers, master-atten¬ 
dant, master-shipwright and dthers, many of whom are apparently kdpt 
up for mutual superintendence, and forming a gradation of office and 
multiplication of expense wholly unnecessary. Not a single trade is 
carried.on without a master; there is a master-smith, bricklayer, sail- 
maker, rigger, rope-maker, painter, and others; they have each £250 
a-year, and many of them have not above four or five men under their 
superintendence. How differently private and • public business is con¬ 
ducted' was strikingly shown in the evidence of Mr. Barrow. There is 
a private biiilder who employs 250 shipwrights: he has one foreman, 
one measurer, two clerks, and ten labourers. In Woolwich yard, which 
comes the nearest to it, there are 248 shipwrights, eighteen clerks, six 
masters’ of trades, eight foreiqen, eight measurers, eleven cabin-kecj>crs: 
besides surgeons, boatswain, wardens, and other people. The whole esta¬ 
blishment of the officers, clerks, and other salaried persons at the dock¬ 
yard, amounts to £155,000, and the amount of wages paid for work done 
by artificers and labourers, &c. is £502,000. It thus appears that for 
ever}' three pounds and a quarter paid to the men, there is a pound paid 
for superintendence. t 

Tlie Paymaster of the Marines has- a salary of £1,000, for the dis¬ 
charge of duties which might be very well annexed to the Navy-office. 
“ As to the reasons,” sayf Sir H. Parnell, “ that arc given to .the con¬ 
trary, they are so plainly nothing more than ingenious pretexts for main¬ 
taining a lucrative office, that it would be a waste of time to notice 
them,” 

The naval accounts, as indeed all the accounts of the public offices, 
are kept on a confused and most inconvenient principle, from the 
want of a well-arranged plan of book-keeping. Each description of 
expenditure has its distinct set pf books, making thirty-three in all, 
and tending greatly to the.incrcase of expense by the multiplication of 
clerks. At present the payment of officers and seamen’s wages is made 
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in the presence of four clerks, in order to have three clerks checking 
the accuracy of every sum paid By the fourth. As these clerks are 
selected from different branches, and' as each keeps a book, so many 
books are kept in triplicate, that they amount, in the whole, to 1580 
supernumerary volumes. 

Increase in Ppace Establishments.— The following comparison of 
the peace establishments 0 /1792 and of 1831 is very instructive. 


Year 1702. Year 1881. 


Army .-.£'2,330,*49 . £ *,991,108 

Navy..!. 1.985,482 . 8,309,005 

Ordnance. 444,803 . 1,613,908 

Total ebarp.. ... ,£13,914,670* 


Ii* thus appears the peaco establishment of 1831 exceeds tint of 
1792 nearly threefold, and that, since 1815, upwards of 250 millions 
hhvo been expended on soldiers, sailors, ships, and artillery; although 
we have been all the time in a state of general tranquillity. The only 
ground on which it is attempted to justify the expenditure, so enormous¬ 
ly great in comparison with that of any former peace establishment, is 
the expediency of being at all times prepared for war. So that after 
expending upwards of eleven hundred millions in the^jpurclmse of a 
secure ana lasting peace; after sacrificing millions in fortifying Belgium 
againstFrench aggression; after, erecting splendid and costly monuments 
to commemorate tho glorious triumphs of Waterloo: after all these 
efforts, glories, and sacrifices, .we cannot yet sit down in safety, 
without bristling on all sides with cannons and bayonets. Is this; wo 
wk, any proof of progression in human*, affaire ? Is this the boasted 
“ settlement of Europe Arc these {he blessings of legitimate and 
constitutional monarchies ? Arc nations, m their relations to each other, 
alw ays to exemplify the condition of man in a state of nature, with 
couched lance, watchful eye, and trembling heart, fenring be tho 
victim of boasts of prey or of the tomahawk and scalping-knife of his 
not less savage fellow-cacature ? If theBC are all the guarantees of 
social happiness which aristocratic governments can give, we say,— 
Away with them ! let us try new men, now principles, and new iasti * 
tutions! 

A principal cause of tho vast increase in {he military expenditure of 
the country js the number and establishments of the army. From the 
inquiries of the Finance Committee, it appears that, in 1792, tho 
number of all ranks in the army was 57,251; jnd that, according to 
the statement of S*ir H. Parnell, they were distributed as follows :—, 


* Annual Finance Accounts,'p. 21. Sess. 1831. 









EXPENSE OF THE HOUSEHOLD TROOPS. 


Officers and Men 

Great Britain..... 17,007 

Ireland... 11,9Uli 

East Indies'. 10,700 

Canada, Mora Scotia, and Bermuda.. 6,001 

Gibraltar . 4,221 

Westlndia Islands . 6,886 

New South Wales..... .s.. 476 


67,251 

In 1888, the number of all rnnks was 116,738; the distribution was 
as follows:— " • 


Great Britain .. 29,616 

Ireland...-... 23,969 

Colonies . 37,037 

East Indies. 26,116 


116,738 


The chief part of the increase is accounted for as under 


Increase in the New Colonies ... 17 , 1 12 

Increase in the Old Colonies . 849 

Increase in Great Britain. 9,094 

Increase in Ireland.... 10,363 

Increa|e in the East Indies . 14,287 


• 51,705 

Allowing thd’t the extent of our foreign possessions has rendered 
necessary' an increase in the army, this does not apply to the household 
troops, as they are never sent abroad in time of peace. Yet it is in this 
branch of tlic service, and in 'dragoons, that there has been the greatest 
augmentation. The,following statement shows the increase of lifo and 
foot guards and cavalry at the two periods :— 


HANK and FILE. | 

Officers and Non- 1 

Commissioned 

Officers in 1830. 

Tolal of Men 
and utiiccrs m 
1830. 

Increase in Hank 
und File in 
1830. 

1792. 

1839. 

Life Guards ... 411 

Horse Guards . 261 

Dragoon Guards 696 

Dragoons . 2,080 

Foot Guards ... 3,12<j 

tm 

344 
2,268 1 
5.152 i 
5,760 

187 , 
86 

1,506 

848 

875 

430 

9,326 

6j608 

277 

83 

» t1,972 

1 3,072 
2,634 

Total Number . 0,574 

14,212 

2,627 ‘ 

17,239 

8,038 


These a£l the. most expensive classes in the army, and chiefly hept 
for domestic use. The sums saved hy the reduction of the cavalry 
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force would be very considerable, since the expenses of every horseman 
are nearly as great as those of the junior clerks in the public offices, 
some of whom have been so unsparingly reduced that their superiors might 
enjoy, undiminished, their overgrown emoluments. The expense of a 
dragoon and horse, exclusive of forage, &c. is £57 a year, and of a life 
and horse guardsman £75 a year; whilst the charge for infantry of the 
line is only £31 per man. , 

The guards are chiefly intended for the maintenance of the peace 
in the metropolis, for tho protection of the Bank, the Tower, and 
royal palaces. But there can l\e less need of this expensive corps now 
we have a military police, for the security of property and persons, and 
ready to aid the established authorities in case of civil commotion. Surely 
4000 constables, trained, organised, and barracked, and under tho 
entire control of Ministers, might enable them to dispenso with at least 
one regiment of the household force. 

Many millions have been unnecessarily expend'-1, since the Peace, 
on our maritime establishments. In 1830, 30,000 seamen were 
vpted, and £1,657,601 to defray the charges of their wages and 
victuals. With the exception of Russia and the United States, the 
naval force of every other power is less than at the breaking out of 
the war in 1793. Neither Spain nor Holland has any navy of conse¬ 
quence ; and France, which at the commencement of the Resolution 
had eighty efficient ships of the line, has now not more than forty. 
What occasion, then, can therc-be for Great Britain to expend annually 
£1,300,000 on her dock-yards, and incur a naval expenditure, 
altogether, of more than five millions ? 

Expenditure of the Colonies .—These are a tremendous burthen on 
the resources of the mother country, chiefly to provide governorships, 
secretaryships, registrarships, agencies, apd sinecures for the Aristo¬ 
cracy and their connexions.* No parliamentary document shews what 
the whole expense is that is paid by 'English taxes on account of the 
colonies. It is generally estimated that from two tef three millions are 
paid for the army, navy, and various civil charges; but in addition to 
this the public pay full two millions more for sugar and timfier than 
they ought to pay, in consequence of the increased prices occasioned by 
the protection given to fhe colonists by the higher duties imposed on 
these articles when imported from foreign countries.* 

There are only three ways that the Coloqjcs can he of any advantage. 
1. In furnishing a military force; 2. In supplying the parent state 
with a revenue; 3. In affording commercial advantages. 

Instead of furnishing a military force, the colonies are always a 
great drain upon our military resources, particularly in war,* when 
they occupy a large portion of the army and fleet in their defence. 
With respect to revenue,’ it has been declared, by the act of the* 18 
Geo. 111. that no taxes or duties shall be levied on the colonies, except 


* Sir Henry I’krnellVn Financial lieform, p. 2*1. 
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for their use. As to commercial advantages, if the colonial trade 
were quite free, our commercial relations with the colonies wqnld^ re¬ 
semble. the iutcrcdhrse between ourselves and independent countries; 
and, with our unrivalled superiority in capital, manufactures, machinery, 
and skill, wliat have we to fear from unrestricted competition ? What 
have we lost by the independence of the United Statqs ? Nothing: the 
nobility have lost provincial governorships; but the population of both 
countries has been enriched and beneiked by the vast augmentation in 
their mercantile intercourse. , 

The rage for colonies hns been one pf the great big blunders of our 
, national policy,'originating in the vain glory of conquest and aristo¬ 
cratic cupidity. England has neither conferred nor derived social 
happiness from territorial acquisitions. We may have imparted strength 
to others, but have received in return only the disease of monopolies 
and vast individual accumulations. How, indeed, could the results have 
been more favorable ? A great nation, possessing within herself the 
resources of wealth and civilization, what advantage can she derive 
from q^chnustmg her energies in rearing to maturity and fosteriqg 
ingratitude in the unfledged offspring of future empires 1 Between 
old and infant communities there is not reciprocity of interest; the 
latter participate in the benefits of the experience, laws, institutions, 
warlike power, and riches of the former without yielding countervailing 
advantages : it is strength allying itself to weakness—the full-grown 
oak bending to the palsying embrace of-the creeping ivy. 

So convinced are we of the fatuity of our conduct in this respect, 
that we* are sometimes inclined to think that wo should have been a 
happier community had our sway never extended over the border. 
Scotland has benefited by the Union: her soil has been fertilised by 
our capital, and her greedy sons have enriched themselves by sinecures 
and pensions, the produce of English tayes; but what has England- 
gained from the connexion ? The generous and intellectual character 
of her Saxon race «hRs not been improved by amalgamation with Scotch 
metaphysics, thrift, and servility. Again, what benefits have wo 
derived from the conquest of Ireland? Her uncultivated wastes, too, 
will he made fruitful by English money, unless the connexion bo 
prematurely severed: but what boon in return can she confer ou 
England ? Her miserable children have poured out their blood in our 
wars of despotism; onr rich Aristocracy have been made richer by the 
rental of her soil; and the aggregate power of the empire lias been 
augmented: but we seek in vain for the benefits communicated to the 
mass of the English population. Certainly wo do not recognise them 
in thejdegraded situation of the “ men of Kent,” depressed by compe¬ 
tition with the Hibernian peasantry ; neither have tjie moral habits of 
ou? rural and manufacturing population been* bettered by commingling 
with the wretched and half-civilized emigrants from Munster and 
Connaught. , 

But these, at best, arc only unprofitable lamentations; it is vain to 
repine at remediless evils; the unionsif England, Scotland, and Ire- 
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land, is, we prosumo, indissoluble: we are married, as the saying is, 
for better ami worse, and we must make the' best of an unprofitable 
alliance. ’ 4 

The chief advantage to bo derived from colonies is in rendering them 
a desirable refuge to a redundant population. But tho Aristocracy 
decline making them subservient to the purposes of an extensive plan of 
emigration, because of the expense; it would be a sacrifice not for tho 
benefit of themselves, hut of the industrious orders, and this J tlioy 
begrudge; they prefer subduing tbe clamours of a starving people by 
special commissions and improved man-traps rather than by providing 
the means by which the unemployed labouier and artisan may transport 
his superfluous industry to the banks of the St. Lawrence and the shores 
of Australia. • 

Although the Oligarchs are so pursimonioW, whet the welfare of the 
people is concerned, they are reckless enough about expense when it 
ministers only indirectly to their own gratification and ambition. It 
appears, from the inquiries of the Finance-Committee, that the collective 
exjienditure of five of our colonies has exceeded, on an account of ten 
aJid more ygars, the colonial revenues applicable fo the discharge of it, 
so as to have constituted a deficiency ol‘ £2,524,000, and that this 
deficiency was paid by the Treasury, although tho surplus expenditure 
bad been incurred without pre\ ious communication with ministers ; nor 
does it appear ministers hud any previous knowledge either of the amount 
of the colonial revenues or tho clmiges upon them. Can any thing 
more strikingly show the careless and lavish system on which tho 
affairs of the nation have been conducted ? We subjoin an abstract of 
the returns to parliament of the colonics to which we have alluded. It will 
bo seen that the surplus revenue of the crown colonies above the civil ex- 
pendituro amounted to £1,453,842, and this was all which remained 
•applicable to a military expenditure of £3 V ?33,939, leaving £2,280,097 
to be paid out of the assessed taxes, the excise, and custom-duties of 
the people of England. 

Statement of the Rcrciine and Expenditure of Five Crown Colonies 
referred to m Mr. Hcrries's Letter to Mr. Wilmot Horton, of the 
24 th March, 1827.—Bari. Paper, No. 352, Soss. 1-830. 


Civil Military ‘ 

Colonies. Years. Kevenue. ■* Expenditure. Expenditure. 

- __1 -.- 1 _ 

Ceylon. 13 4,384,407 3,097,571 2,570,107 

Mauritius. 12 1,723,114 1,829,508 795,575 

Cape of Good lloye 11 1,333,441 1,062,670 277,015 

Malm.10 2,378,114 2,384,197 88,994 

Trinidad . 12 405,513 396,711 2,248 


£ 10 , 224 , 589 . 8 , 770,747 3 , 733,939 
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Of these colonies, three of them—Ceylon, Mauritius, and the Cape of 
Godd Hope—ure chiefly of use to the East-India Company, who ought 
to defray the charges of their military protection. Many other'of our 
colonies are equally valueless as objects of national utility. Of what 
use is the retention of the Ionian Islands, with Malta and Gibraltar in 
our hands ? The settlements at Sierra Leone and on the west coast of 
Africa ought to be abandoned, having entirely failed*in the attainment 
of thi object intended. No reason cai^ bo shown why Canada, Nova- 
Scotia, and other possessions on the continent of America, would not 
bo as available to British enterprise, if <hey were made independent 
states. Neither-oar manufactures, corrtnierce, nor shipping would bo 
injured by such a measure. On the other hand, what has the nation 
lost by Canada 1 According to Sir H. Parnell, fifty or sixty millions 
have been already bxpendod; the annual sum payable out of English 
taxes is full £600,000 a-year; and there has been a plan in progress 
for two or three years to fortify Canada, at an estimated cost of three 
millions. Either the Boroughmongers or the people must have been 
absolutely mad to tolerate for so many years such useless waste of public 
resources. " 

The Slave-Trade. —On this subject Sir H. Parnell says,—“ The 
great sum of £5,700,000 has already been expended in carrying into 
effect tljc measures of government for co-operating with other countries 
in putting down the slave-trade, and the annual current expenses 
amount to nearly £400,000. But the attempt appears to have altoge¬ 
ther failed. The governments of France, Spain, and Portugal, accord¬ 
ing to the Parliamentary’ Papers, make no efforts whatever to enforce 
the laws for putting down the traffic; and tho persons in authority in 
Cuba and Brazil not only neglect to execute tho laws, but in some 
eases have been engaged in it themselves. So that our treaties and 
laws, where such parties are’concerned, are so much waste paper, mid, 
spending money to try to give- elfeot to them is perfect folly. The African 
Institution say, in ^[i#ir twentieth report, ‘ The slave-trade has increased 
during the last year; and, notwithstanding tho number of prizes taken, 
it continues to rago with unabated fury.’ Surely here are sufficient 
reasons for saving £400,000 a-year, now expended to so little pur¬ 
pose.”— Financial Reform, pp. 231, 232. Human suffering is equally 
painful to bear, whether inflicted orf this or the other side of (he globe, 
tin black or white, men, and we should be sorry, even for the sake of 
economy, that any measures should ho adopted tending to revive the 
lwttish traffic in Negroes. But, after all, we ought to look at home.. 
The horrors of the ‘ middle passage’ did not transcend those of the 
infernal factory system : in the former adults were the chief victims 
sacrificed to the Moloch of wealth; in the latter it i* helpless infancy. 
Jf one remonstrate with any of tho Cucf.s u,ses of f the North on tho 
cruelty of exacting such long and severe hours of labour from children 
and apprentices, their only defence is ,—“ If we did not do it, others 
would—we should be undersold in the market .” So with them it is a 
mere question of political economy—of profit and accumulation of capi- 
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tal—not of humanity. But we shall take leave to tell these lords of the 
loom that they have another alternative ; they might be content with 
amassing something less, &b a passport into the aristocratic circle, than 
a million or a million and a half of money by mutilating, misshaping, 
and abridging the lives of God's creatures: but this they will not do ; 
they will persist in realizing their cent, per cent., and rather than forego 
it will have their ‘ pound of flesh,’—they will see orphans’ eye-balls start 
from their sockets, and their tendons crack, through unwholesome long- 
protracted toil—and this too in a country where society is hourly threat¬ 
ened with dissolution—where Internal peace and the security of property 
are endangered by the multitude'of unemployed artizansd 

Expense of Civil Government .—The expense of conducting the civil 
government of the country, including the king, the three secretaries of 
state, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the Mint, and judicial establishments, 
is about £2,000,000. The progressive increaso of expense, in some 
departments, is as follows:— 


Home Department ■ 

Year l?uo. 

Year 1840 . 

£31,916 

Foreign Department*' 


65,681 

Colonial Department 

.... 9,111 

39,824 


£58,019 

£137,221 


Thus, it appears, the charge of these three departments has more 
than doubled since 1796—a period of hostilities. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland .—The vice-regal government o£.l reland 
costs the country £100,000 per annum. This is extravagant, as it is 
well known that Irish affairs are chiefly managed at Whitehall. The 
keeping up this mimic sovereign tends to keep up those symbols of se- 
-paration and hostility which a more rational policy would endeavour to 
obliterate. For any other purpose, in the present state of intercourse, 
we might as well have, once more, a lord-president at York—a king in 
Kdinburgh—or a separate court for the marches of Wales, at Ludlow, 
or Monmouth. What then can be urged to justify the lord-lieutflnancy ? 
It has been alleged indeed by Irish secretaries, who receive £4000 a-year, 
that it is beneficial to the tradesmen of Dublin, among whom the money 
granted for the vice-regal establishment is expended. So then the com¬ 
munity must be robbed of £100,000, that the Dublin shopkeepers may ’ 
profit the odd farthings. This is the favourite round of arguing by cor¬ 
ruptionists ; they always deem it a sufficient justification for pillaging 
the people, if a portion of the spoil be returned to them in the way of 
alms or Christmas doles. By acting on this principle, the pride and 
interests of autocratical government are both favoured; and the people, 
injured by its rapacity, aye, insulted by its compassion. But in this way 
the influence of the lord-lieutenant’s salary is, as regards the prosperity 
of a great city, contemptible : his whole salary, if spent in Dublin, is not 
equal to half the receipts of one of the*ten thousand gin-shops in London. 
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If, however, the effect was greater, the process is dishonest. If the 
lora-lieutcnancy is necessary as an instrument of government-,—winch 
has never boon satisfactorily proved—it ought to be retained; if not, 
there is no earthly reason why the shopkeepers of Dublin should be 
supported by taxing the shopkeepers of the other towns of the empire. 
The viccroyship is a precious jewel in the eyes of tlje Aristocracy, and 
that it will not'willingly be abandoned, we believe; but where pretexts 
are Seen through easily, it is, perhaps, prudent to abstain from them. 
The man who merely robs you, does not ojfcnd you so much as the man 
who both robs you and insults your understanding by an awkward 
attempt at deceiving you. * 

Expenses of a Coronation .—The ministers of George IV. asked 
Parliament for a grant of oply £100,000, to defray the expenses of his 
coronation; but the ceremSny turned out something like palace-building, 
the actual cost greatly excoeding the estimate, amounting to £238,000.* 
Tho jewels of die crown wore valued at £05,000, and 10 per cent, in¬ 
terest was paid to Rundell and Bridge for the loan of them. Either for 
the gratification of the monarch or his courtiers, the crown was kept 
four years, at an annual charge to the public of £0500 ; and it was only 
in consequence of a seasonable motion of Mr. Hume tho royal bauble 
was at last divested of its borrowed plumage. 

Upon the coronation of William IV. the Whigs certainly curtailed 
materially both the folly and expense of the feudal pageant, to the no 
small mortification of the antiquated admirers of chivalry, Punch, and 
Bartholomew fair. But_ it is time the oiling and kissing and other 
tom-foo!ery, perpetrated in the Abbey by the right reverend bishops, 
were omitted, and the whole reduced to a simple and economical process 
of inauguration. The king, the magistrates, and public officers take 
the needful oaths on the accession, and a coronation confirms nothing ; 
if affords no stronger guarantee either «on the part of the king* 
or the people ; it is an unmeaning ceremony, fit only to bo ex¬ 
hibited among slaw;!?, or a priest-ridden rabble, by an Eastern despot. 
It is something still more objectionable. Formerly it might be of use, 
when it*was really what it professed to be—a solemn compact between 
the king and his lieges; but it lias since degenerated into a mere mockery 
of sacred things, of religious rites, vows, and pledges. 

Kingly governments are sinking fast in general estimation, and it is 
Tiad policy to depreciate monarchy lower by obtruding it in its most 
absurd and revolting forms. Instead of expending a large sum on a 
senseless spectacle, we would beg in lieu to suggest that the com¬ 
mencement of every now reign be commemorated by &e building of a 
bridge, the construction of a rail-road, the completion of a Thames- 
tunnel, the foundation of an university, or any otb^r undertaking of 
national utility. - • 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, New Scries, vol. ix. p. 1X07. 
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WORKINGS OF TAXATION. 

An "important circumstance lias been remarked »by sir H. Parnell 
connected with the pressure of taxation, namely, the effect of monopolies 
and protections in raising the prices of commodities which are the sub¬ 
jects of them. These monopolies and protections impose, by increased 
prices, burdens oil the public which neither fill the exchequer, nor for¬ 
ward any purpose of national utjjity, but support favoured trades? If 
the effect of the corn laws is, at least, to raise the pries of corn five 
shillings a quarter, this advance on the annual quantity consumed, 
taken at 50,00p,000 quarters? creates a charge on the public of 
£12,500,000 a year. If the protecting duties on East India and 
foreign sugars .advance the price of sugar only one penny a pound, this 
advance on the quantity annually eonsinhsd, ndmely 380,000,000 
pounds, is, on the public, £1,500,000 a year. If the East India 
Company's monopoly makes the price of tea (exclusive of duty) double 
what* it is at New York and Hamburgh, as is the case, it imposes a 
tax of at least £2,000,000 a year in the form of increased pi ice; and 
tl#r* monopoly of the timber trade, enjoyed by the shipowners and 
Canada merchants, costs the public at least £1,000,000 a year: so 
that by these monopolies and protections 17 millions a year are taken 
from the pockets of the people, just as if corn, sugar, tea, and Jjmber 
were taxed to that amount, and the produce paid into the Treasury. 

Relief to the country is not so much to bo expected from a reduction 
in the amount of taxation as the adjustment of its pressure. The taxes 
which have been repealed are considerable, and"further reductions, with 
the present scale of expenditure, might render loans necessary to supply 
the deficiency. The people, however, may be greatly benefited* by a 
commutation of taxes, and by imposing those essential to the expendi¬ 
ture of government on the classes and interests best able to support 
TTiem. We shall in this section shortly notice a few of the taxes which 
require either to be repealed or modified. 

To begin with Soap, which, as the cholera spasmodica has 
reached our shores, is rendered more than ever essential to licakh and 
cleanliness. On hard soap (the revenue ou soft soap is next to nothing) 
the duty is three pence per pound, or 110 to 130 per cent., in some 
e.ases more. The duty is too high, and the regulations for collecting it 
lead to frauds, of the grossest description. There is no duty in Ireland, 
and it is notorious that a largo quantity of sdap is smuggled back again 
from that country into England. Thero is no fixed rule for the collec¬ 
tion of the tax: there are no less than seven different modes of levying it: 
in lxmdon there is one way, in Liverpool another, in II ull a tliird t and 
so on. This is meant to avoid fraud, and the result is to invite it, and, 
of course, to hardss the .fair trader. Mr. Thomson mentioned two 
Liverpool houses (House of Commons, March 26, 1830) which con¬ 
trived to carry on an extensive business with government capital, by a 
dexterous management of the drawback allowed on the exportation of 
soap to Ireland. , 

2 c 
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The duty of £4 : 10 per ton on Hemp is injudicious?; for it is a tax 
on*a raw material not produced at home, and of the first necessity for 
shipping and domestic uses. But while we tax the article in its raw 
state, we admit it in a manufactured form for the use of the marine, if 
purchased and manufactured abroad: thus giving a premium to the 
foreign manufacturer and discouraging' our own. The timber duties ai'e 
liable to.similar objections, but the subject lias been ^ frequently before 
the public we shall pass on to the Silk Duties, which, as justly re¬ 
marked, are a line specimen of fiscal absurdity. 

First, there is a duty on manufactured silk, to protect the weaver; 
then, there is a.duty on thrown? silk, tfj keep him down, and to protect 
the silk-throwster; then, thero is a duty on raw silk, to contract the 
operations of both weaver and throwster. Common seijsc would say, 
abolish the j aw silk jdutieaeTall events; hut Common Sense has never been 
finance minister, and indeed very seldom in the Cabinet in any capacity. 

The Mai.t Laws will of course be revised. It is an art of justice 
due to the malster, to the'public, and to the agriculturist. The duly on 
Tea must stand over till the East India Company’s charter is settled, 
when we may expect something better than an infusion from slao- 
lenvcs to breakfast; prior to the settlement of the Charter any 
reduction in the duty would only tend to augment the dividends of 
the proprietors. The duty on Class does not admit of delay; the 
gross produce is about one million, but nearly half of this sum is 
either returned or lost in the charges of collection. Lord Altliorp 
proposed to repeal the glass duty, but having been bothered out of the 
tax on* stock-jobbing by Messis. Goulburn and John Smith, he was 
compelled to retain it, as also the duty on tobacco. 

Thp duties on different kinds of Pa per vary from 50 to 150 per cent. 
They form a portion of the mass of taxes imposed on knowledge and the 
diffusion of information. The payment of the duties is the least part of 
the evil; the paper-maker isliarassed likft the malster by an infinity oT 
forms—in giving notice to the exciseman—in reweighing the paper 
before the supervisor—in lettering the rooms of his manufactory—in 
numbejing his vats, chests, presses and engines—in taking out licenses— 
and in procuring arid pasting labels on every ream—and for neglect of 
any of which he is liable to ruinouB penalties. Why is the paltry 
Pamphlet Duty retained? It produces only about £1,000 per 
“■annum, which is much less than might be obtained by compelling noble 
lords and honourable members to pay the postage of their private cor¬ 
respondence. Yet for tlifs insignificant sum the booksellers throughout 
the kingdom are hampered with forms of entry at the Stamp Office, 
which, if they do not observe, they must pay forfeit, or what is worse, 
memorialise the Honourable Board, alias the Honourable Solicitor of 
Stamps. The duty on Advertisements ought to4e regulated, but in 
what way we are unable to suggest. It is certainly unfair that a short 
advertisement should pay as much as a long one, or that an advertise¬ 
ment for a place, office, or empldyraent should pay as much as one for a 
loan of motley, or the sale 'of an estate. 
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The produce of the duty on Sea Policies lias diminished, although the 
amount of ship’s tonnage entered inwards and outwards has increased. The 
high rate of duties has driven insurers to make their policies in America, 
Holland, and Germany, where they could insure at a cheaper rate. 
In these times of low profits a difference in price of one-quarter or one- 
half per cent, is sufficient to influence the determination of commercial 
business.* The cake of Fike Insurances is still more flagrant. The 
premium in ^London on common jjsks is Is. 6d. and upon that 3s. duty 
must be paid to government,. A tax of 200 per cent, obviously prevents 
many from insuring; those wlfo are willing to pay Is. 6d. percent, to the 
offices do not like to pay twice i?s much more for pensibns and palace 
buildings. The consequence is that it is only the great properties which 
are insured, the smaller are left to Providence. A man with a large 
house and valuable furniture insures, but a matt with *a cottage does not: 
thus prudence is taxed where it ought to bo speciaOv encouraged. 

The unequal mode of assessing the. inhabited he ar, dull/ has been 
before alluded to ; also the mileage duty on stage-coaches (pp. 2f>7-2S0) 
and the unfair advantage possessed by rail over chattel property. The 
estates of the aristocracy pass to their descendants without payment of 
either probate or legacy duty; but the property of the merchant, 
trader, or mechanic, being mostly personal, is subject to both, and eaunot 
be left to children and friends without payment of a tax, varying* from 
one to ten per cent.. The whole of (lie St imv Duties require regula¬ 
tion, and the public has long indulged a hope that the task ere this 
would have been accomplished. The duty on deeds and other legal 
instruments should bo more Tegular in its ascent, and not fall so Heavily 
on property of small value. The representatives of a deceased person 
must swear to the amount of his property without deducting debts; 
and although the duty is afterwards returned (but with considerable_ 
t tjgiibIo and expense), it frequently inconveniences the poorer classes, 
wlm may not have the immediate means of paying the probate duty, 
without which they cannot act. The license duties Wj very unequally; 
many classes, and these best able perhaps to boar a deduction from their 
incomes, are wholly exempt. Then why should an attorney lie Aibject 
to an annual duty, while the barrister, physician, and medical practi¬ 
tioner escape altogether? Or why should the large fundholder, or the 
army and naval half-pay, and civil superannuation people, receive their 
dividends and pensions without giving a stamp, especially as government 
will not receive its own taxes without charging^Jie payer with the receipt- 
duty. 

Ireland has been so impoverished by tithes and absenteeism that her 
contributions to the wants of the state have been personal rather .than 
pecuniary. She was exempt from the property tax, and still is froi® 
the assessed taxes. Why,, however, the gentry should escape direct 
taxation as well as agistment tithe, cannot be so easily explained, unless 
from the circumstance of Ireland having;been till lately a close borough. 

* P. Thomson, House of Commons, March 26, 1830. 
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Thqr e n\ay be valid grounds for exempting a poor country from duties 
on articles of consumption; but income arising from property is really 
more valuable (will r go farther) in a poor country than in a rich one. * 

Taxes ox Newspatf.uk. —Tho heavy duty on newspapers, whether 
considered as a source of revenue, or, m its injurious tendency, to restrict 
the, diffusion of intelligence, is the most objectionable. part of our fiscal 
system. A fourpenny stamp, on an article which sells for sixpence, is a 
tax of 200 per cent. Home of the weekly papers endeavour to evade 
this onerous impost, by selling a larger p^por at a higher price, which 
reduces the per centago, the duty not ti being an ad valorem one; but 
they are subject' to tho disadvantage of a more limited sale, owing to the 
higher price of their publications. ^ , 

A reduction in tlje duty jg^uld bo more than compensated by an in¬ 
crease in tho circulation ofpapers; but then the object of the government 
has been not so much to realize revenue as to control public opinion. 
Our limits do not admit of our treating this subject so fully as it de¬ 
serves ; nor -is it necessary, after tho able and conclusive oxposifiou it 
has undergone in other publications; we shall, however, submit a few- 
brief observations:—1. On tho influence of the high stamp-duties on 
the state of the newspaper press. 2. On the consequences of restricting 
the sale of cheap political pamphlets, subjecting them to the same duty 
as the "regular journals. Our arguments will be addressed to those who 
feel an interest in social improvement, not to those who seek only to 
thrive by abuse and oppression. 

Tho first and most qjjvious effect of the high duty is, by enhancing 
the price, to curtail the benefit of newspapers, whether as the source of 
innocent amusement or useful instruction, to the more opulent classes. 
But the newspapers depending for support upon what may be termed 
J,lio proprietary of the coqntry, they will, of course, bo conducted on 
such principles and in such spirit as is likely to be most agreeable to tkw 
interests, the prejudices, and passions of their subscribers. Hence the 
predominant chatalitor of the press has been aiustocuatic : and 
it seldom compromised the favour of its chief patrons by the fearless 
exposition of any political abuse, superstitious error, commercial or 
chartered privilege, private vice, or public oppression, in which they 
were especially interested. • 

But the Press being under the influence of the opulent, it loaves the 
indigent, as we shall term„them for brevity, without protection. They 
gray be calumniated with impunity, as they often are; their motives, 
views, and conduct may be distorted, and they have no effective means— 
no organ—by which they can set themselves right with the community. 
Heme it is that the great mass of society —the industrious and trading 
classes—those numerous and useful orders, widely constitute the bone 
and muscle of the social state—are no more* represented—their interests 
arc no more maintained, by the daily journals, than they are by the 
Commons’ House of Parliament! 

* Of late arsars u great deal has been said of the advantages of 
eomthereMhireedmi] and unrestrioteif rnmnetitinn : but, is a mononolv of 
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knowledge loss pregnant with mischief than a monopoly of corn or other 
article.of general consumption ’ The exclusive privileges of Oxford 
an ll Cambridge have been objected to as well as of the Bank and East- 
India Company ; hut how does it happen there is so little outcry against, 
the Press ? The reason is obvious enough ; the Press is the common 
crier; but, though loud and prompt in proclaiming the abuses of others, 
it has been marvellously silent concerning its own. How muefc the 
monopoly of the great brewers* was reprobated, even by most of the 
journals; but the public injury, from Ibis source, was limited and 
unimportant, contrasted with tint originating in the /nonopoly #f the 
Press. No doubt the beverage of the people was diluted and adulterated, 
but this evil,. at the worst, was local in its effects ; it was not like 
the Press, whose despotic authority is not Spited tp the metropolis, nor 
the provinces, nor even the empire, but extends to every corner of 
the globe. 

Tjie provincial press takes its tone and character from the London 
prints; some of the country papers follow in the wake of the Times, 
spme the Morning Chronicle, some the Sun, some the Courier, 
and some <4hor journals; but all have their guide and prototype in the 
metropolis, from wlynn they cut or copy their opinions. From this 
sort of paternity and connexion arises a most portentous danger to the 
liberties and prosperity of the empire. The Press lias been designated 
a fourth rslnie, next in inllneneo and importance to King, Louis, and 
Commons. But, Great Lion ! only think of wliat this fourth, estate 
consists- —twelve daily papers established arid carried on solely for gain — 
whose proprietors arc unknown—whose editors are unknown—whoso 
reporters are unknown—in short, belonging and attacked to which 
there is not the slighest thread of responsibility, whatever may he tlio 
character and magnitude of their delinquency. Upon this vacillating and 
‘Ihtangiblo pivot one-fourth -*ajhT a greatfdeal more—of the government, 
of this great empire depends. What rn nsense it js to complain of the 
Treasury boroughs, of Oatton, or Midhurst, or of iflttcn boioughs with 
only a dozen electors, while an overwhelming influence iikg this is 
tolerated ! Wliat dolts ministers would have been, had they exclusively 
concerned themselves about the influence to bo derived Atom these 
sources, and not availed ‘themselves of the more potent agency which 
might he deiirod from the Press. And do we suppose that GovorunieiaH 
alone may avail itself of this power; that great commercial companies, 
loan-mongers, speculators in the funds, anti getters up of bubble com¬ 
panies may not rosoit to similar aid Assuredly not; for we know the 
contrary; wo know that the Press lias been the great agent not only in' 
the oppressions of the Oligarchy, but in the fraudulent devices by which 
one portion of the community has plundered another. 

Only place at our disposal, out of the secret service money, £’20,00() 
per annum ; a few judgeships and offices in the Colonies; a few leases 
of houses and crown lands in the metropolis; a few livings and dignities 
in the Church; a few places in the Customs, Excise, and judicial 
administration ; and a few appointments to the magistracy and sliriev- 
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altifs in the country: let us, we repeat, have these things in our gift i 

and we will engage to make the boasted fourth estate of this realm 

as subservient as {he most corrupt and despotic minister could desire. 

We do not mean to aJhrni we would tender the Press undisguisedly 
prostituted to the (iovernmont; we would further its ends in a much 
more adroit-and effective manner; nor would we go openly with bribe in 
hancj, for, in that case, the sly rogues would bruit our offer, knowing 
they would gain more by proclaiming* it, and boasting of their incor¬ 
ruptible integrity, than accepting our tender: wo would not adopt any 
such vulgar mode of procedure ;» nevertheless, we would accomplish our 
employer’s purpose. If the premier wished to interfere with trance, or 
Belgium, or to get-up a war of any sort, we would render the under¬ 
taking popular to Jiis hqjjlrts content ; if he wished to set his face 
against the reform of domestic abuses, we would convince ninety-nine 
out of every hundred that our institutions had stood the test of ages, 
and are the host the wit of man ever devised; if he wished to hunt 
down a troublesome individual, we would render the caitiff an exile 
from all decent and respectable society; if he wished to destroy all 
public spirit in the people, we would throw such discredit on every 
meeting and association for a patriotic object, thjt the parties thereto 
should appear nothing better than gaping idiots or poverty-stricken 
knaves - , whose sole purpose was the plunder of the men ! 

All this we. would do, and more, and the great beauty of our doings 
would be that they should be bo dexterously managed that they would 
neither bring scandal ontourselves, our employer, nor the agents of our 
Diabolism. The only machinery necessary to put in motion would bo 
simply a well-directed men sox ol, with which gentlemen connected 
with the “ respectable part of the Press” arc well acquainted. It 
Would consist of an artful jmd incessant grinding of paragraphs—an 
amplifying and improving, of, if an Opponent, a garbling, curtailing 
and suppressing of speeches—the omission, misrepresentation, or bla¬ 
zoning, ‘as the ca.to might bo, of all public meetings and proceedings— 
in short, in picturing every thing and person on the broad slin t in 
such a tvay that they should be viewed through a multiplying glass, or 
the right or wrong end of the telescope, as might best suit the purpose 
of our employer. 

k All this we should be able to effect without fear of detection or ex¬ 
posure : wo would manage t tlie Press with less noise than the famous 
"VVilliani Holmes in the olden time managed the orgies of St. Stephen’s; 
the close monopoly affords every facility for bribery and concealment; 
and though these diverging- rays of intelligence, the country papors, 
would«partake, equally with the rest, of the impulse given at the primal 
source, they would he as unconscious of the presenae, as unparticipant 
in*the favours of the great ojierator at the fefcal point. 

Perhaps our almost allegorical description of the relation in which 
the journals stand to the community may not be fully comprehended 
bv all our readers; hut it w&uld bo a more invidious task than we should 
like, to illustrate our subject by practical examples. What we have 
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„ a ;d applies to the Press in its corporate and irresponsible capacity* of 
tlip individuals connected with it, they are, wo believe, as estimable as 
any other class; and some there are, we know, animated by an almost 
enthusiastic devotion to popular rights and social happiness. It is not 
tlu'ir faults exactly that they are placed in a false position, in respect of 
society; that from- the operation of the stamp duty excluding competi¬ 
tion, they have been raised into great and hazardous undertakings, 
which renders it almost madness* and something like breach of trust to 
the proprietors, to indulge their private sentiments at the risk of com¬ 
promising the partial interests cto which the prosperity of the journals 
confided to their management notoriously depends. 

This is the most that can be said in extenuation of their timid, see¬ 
saw, and compromising conduct; and afttt^ill, it rfloos not lessen the 
magnitude of the evil under which the public; suffers. That this evil • 
exists, and to an enormous extent, we shall establish, from the present 
stafo and management of The Times. Thit journal exercises an irre¬ 
sponsible power, dangerous to the interests of society; and were this 
power exorcised in opposition to the government—which, by the by, is 
not likely, 8s this' journal has cvincud a fixed determination to stick to 
the dynasty de facto, whether Tory or Whig—it would be dangerous 
even to the government. Had we the option, whether, as an instru¬ 
ment of the general happiness, we would prefer the return "of 100 
honest members to parliament from the unrepresented towns, or we 
would have the Times at our beck, we should unhesitatingly say, give us 
the beldame of Printing-house-square, with hergood name, her IVJodusoan 
front, her quiver of poisoned arrows, her subtlety, literary tact, expe¬ 
rience of town, and general acquaintance with all the springs of life 
and action. The influence she is enabled to exercise over public opinion 
is incicdible, and can only be appreciated by those habituated to observe 
social movements, and the agency by which they are produced. 

It is because a newspaper lias such power, which may he directed to 
a beneficial or malignant purpose, that we consulriV the state of the 
I’icss objectionable. Irresponsible authority is as objectionably'in tho 
gentlemen of tho Press as in the Boroughmongevs, and for the remedy 
of this literary usurpation wo know nothing so well adapted as the open¬ 
in'] of the trade, by moans of minor publications. The suppression of 
the cheap political pamphlets by lord Castleroagli always appeared to ur« 
both unjust and impolitic. Sedition and licentiousness might have been 
effectually restrained without destroying an instrument which, ultimately, 
might have been made subservient to tho attainment of tho most salu¬ 
tary ameliorations. It is the imposition of the stamp duty, not the 
demand of security of which wo complain; the former completely inter¬ 
dicting, to a vast majority of the community, a source of amusement 
and intellectual improvement. 

Some of the most dangerous popular errors, we are convinced, were 
eradicated solely by the agency of the* cheap tracts. Among these we 
reckon the prevailing opinions on CaiholnrErnancipation. Before the 
establishment of tho weekly pamphlets the mass of tho population was 
decidedly anti-catholic, and hardly less obstinate in their prejudices tlr.iu 
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Loi*l Eldon or Sir C. Wetherell. A prodigious change was effected in 
the character of the people in another respect. During a sc&mity, or 
high prices, the rage of the labouring classes was mostly vented on the 
butcher, baker, and farmer; such senseless outrages are now never heard 
of. The introduction of machinery, for obvious reasons, was opposed 
by the mass of the people. It was impossible they should at first be 
reconciled to inventions which, though tending to the general advantage, 
by the multiplication of commodities at a cheaper rate, yet, if they did 
not deprive some classes of the means of subsistence, degraded them 
into lower statiops. It was natural, therefore, they should resist this 
innovation; and, in so doing, we believe, they did no more than the 
legal, ecclesiastical, or any othor class would have done, }iad their inte¬ 
rests been sacrificed- thougjip that sacrifice were made for the general 
1 good. It was necessary, however, the principle should triumph. The 
people resisted ; severer laws were made against frame-breakers, and a 
terrible sacrifice was made at York: but all this would have been ineffec¬ 
tual, had not another cause interfered. This cause, we verily believe, 
was the introduction, by Mr. Cobbett, of the two-penny trash; which 
demonstrated that, however injurious the employment of* machinery 
might be to particular branches of industry, yet, inasmuch as it aug¬ 
mented the supply of food and clothing, consequently rendered them 
cheaper to all classes, it must he ultimately beneficial. We aro con¬ 
vinced if pamphlet writing had continued unchecked during the last 
twelve years, the effects of the knon ledge it would have spread, and the 
discussion it would haver excited, wotdd have saved tiro country from 
the ‘ Swing fires,' and those outrages against, the machinery and pro¬ 
perty of individuals who suffer as much as their unfortunate work-people 
from the manifold difficulties in which we have been involved by a long 
. course of misgovernment. , 

Much has been said about the perniefbus, dangerous, and absurcT 
doctrines which weje propagated. It might be the case; with im¬ 
portant truths, orrdr also might be inculcated; ideas beneficial to society 
might be accompanied with others of a contrary tendency. This, how¬ 
ever, was matter of opinion; and a more proper subject for discussion 
than coercion. Admitting that cheap publications wore injurious as 
well as beneficial, it afforded no argument whatever for their suppres¬ 
sion. The same objection might be made to plays, novels, romances, 
and almost every other publication; the samo objection might bo urged 
against the amusements of‘the theatre: all these, no doubt, are pro¬ 
ductive of evil as well as good to the community; but whoever, on that 
account, thought that they ought to be suppressed ? Who ever expects 
to see Buy improvement unaccompanied with some countervailing disad¬ 
vantage '( Tiie only principle in this, as in every other case, is to ba¬ 
lance the good against the had; and it was on this principle the fata of 
the cheap publications ought to have been determined. 

It is unnecessary, we think, ft» say any thing more in defence of 
political pamphlets. We were desirous of submittinga few observations, 
because it is generally understood Ministors have some measure in con¬ 
templation hy which the future state of the Press is to be regulated. 
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There appear only two courses open to them to pursue; either we nwiat 
have si restricted or free tradedn politics. Public opinion has declared 
against the former,—it would require a literary preventive service to 
enforce it, and alter sill the people would obtain the contraband commo¬ 
dity, .though, perhsips, both dear and deleterious ; whereas, by open com¬ 
petition, the chesipest sind best, in the long run, would possess the market. 

We have not dwelt much on the fiscal part of the subject; ifchas 
been better done by others than v\'o could do it, and, moreover, is ex¬ 
hausted ; beside we have not so bad an opinion of Ministers as to think 
that the loss or gain of the reveiJuo wil> form a material item of consi¬ 
deration when the question is whether a great community shall be 
informed, or rqsAain in iguorance of its real and permanent interests. 

There is one point we have omitted to iTl&ce; namely, the opinion 
entertained that the reduction of the stamp-duties would inflict serious 
pecuniary loss on the newspaper press. We cannot foresee such result; 
our impression is, that both the public income and the newspaper 
proprietary would gain by the alteration. Under the existing system 
tb$ circulation of the journals is chiefly confined to the opulent; were 
the price reduced one-half many would take in two or more papers who 
only take in one: hundreds of thousands who are restricted to an hour’s 
inconvenient and hasty perusal, or obliged to resort to a coffee-house, 
news-room, or alehouse, would become subscribers to* a paper for their 
exclusive use, or for the morning, after-dinner, or evening amusement of 
th ir families. The consequence would he a prodigious increase of sale, 
and, of course, revenue. The Times, which mow circulates 7,000 or 
NliOO, would circulate 20,000 or 00,000, and the Morning Chronic/c 
and other journals would luue a corresponding augmentation of demand. 
That there would be increased competition we believe, but it would he a 
competition of opinion rather than of profit. Tho old journals would 
ffltuin their supremacy,—tho'Vesult of great capital—admirable business 
arrangements—literary connexion—valuable corrospqpdenee in every part 
of the globe—and long dBtablishod channels of circulation. Against such 
advantages new rivals might contend, but they would contend wjtli ‘the 
odds greatly against them, and if they succeeded, their success would he 
the result rather of the special favour of the gods than of any other 
favouring circumstance. 

To conclude, wo think, by a reduction of the newspaper duties, a vast • 
social benefit would be conferred, without inflicting loss on any class of 
individuals, or even tho Chancellor of the Exchequer. It would be like 
tho discovery of some new and nsefiul invention, which brings within the • 
reach of the whole community an article of luxury or comfort that had 
previously been confined to the richer classes. Were newspapers sdld for 
threepence, every respectable family could afford its daily journal, aqd 
every working man his weekly one; their circulation would be as great 
in England, in proportion to the reading population, as in France or the 
United States. The advantages that Ivould result—moral, social, and 
political—arc too obvious to lie enforced. 
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Among the monopolies and privileged communities which impede indi¬ 
vidual enterprise and natidffal prosperity, the East-India Company and 
the Bank of England stand pre-eminent: these have formed the out¬ 
works, the strongholds, of the Borough System; and, by thoir 
connexions and interests, added greatly to that mass of influence by 
which the latter has been supported. Both these powerful associations 
have become more like petty states, acknowledging a -eudatorv depen¬ 
dence to the supreme power, than companies of traders, originally 
incorporated for commercial purposes. Both have risen from very 
humble beginnings, and perhaps it would not be easy to strike the 
balance of turpitutle by which their power has been respectively ac¬ 
quired. Both have been nurtured under the fostering care of the 
Oligarchy, to which, under particular emergencies, they have been 
indebted for assistance ;"und, probably, it is from a knowledge of this 
paternal obligation, that these chartered bodies feel such a lively in¬ 
terest in the permanency of the existing system, and that whenever any 
popular movement indicates proceedings hostile to the government, they 
•arc instantly alarmed, and <the Bank and the ludia-IIouse immediately 
placed in a defensive attitude*. * 

Both the Bank and the East-India Company claim particular attention, 
from the period having arrived about which their charters expire ; and 
the legislature, either in the session of 1831 or the following year, will 
have to determine their future immunities, and the relative position in 
which they are to stand to the government apd the community. 

Before entering on the exposition of the present state of the East- 
India Company, it will be proper to give a brief outline of the history 
of this powerful association, and briefly indicate those extraoidirmry 
events by which a few trader's in mace, nutmegs, and ginger, have 
been able to extend tlieir sway over 120 millions of inhabitants, whoso 
happiness depends on their wisdom and justice. In giving this notice, 
we sfui.ll enter into no detail of Asiatic triumphs, of battles and sieges. 
IJ'e have little taste for these things at best, but still less when the 
combatants arc unequally matched,—when we should have to present a 
counterpart to the conquest of Pern and Mexico by the Spaniards,— 
exhibit the conflicts of wolves Snd sheep, and show how a handful of 
crafty, hardy, and unpihlKpled Etyopeans wrested a mighty empire 
from the feeble grasp of the artless and effeminate Hindoos. leaving 
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oul, therefore, with one or two exceptions, military details, winch 
in justice ought never to have formed part of the history of the East- 
Iiufia Company, we shall coniine ourselves principally to the civil trans¬ 
actions of this association. 

The first attention to the India trado apptears to have been attracted 
by the success of the Dutch merchants. These rapacious traders, hav¬ 
ing supplanted the Portuguese in that part of the worl^had an entire 
monopoly of the trade, and availing themselves of the exclusive posses¬ 
sion of the market, exacted exorbitant prices for the productions of the 
East. To frustrate their nvarice,Jan<l olRain some share jn this lucrative 
traffic, the merchants of London despatched a mission to the Groat 
Mogul, to obtaCfi from him a grant of commercial privileges to the 
English. The success of this mission was iiDtJuiown.till the year 1G00 ; 
hut, in the mean time, the lord mayor, aldermen, and other principal 
merchants of the city, to the number of 101, assembled in Founders’ 
Ilall,, and established an association for trading to India, for which they 
subscribed a capital of £33,1.'13. To this society, and in the year men¬ 
tioned, Queen Elizabeth granted the first charter of incorporation, with 
the exclusive privilege to trade to all parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, for fifteen years, and the company to be managed by a 
chairman and twenty-four directors chosen annually. The capital of 
the corporation amounted to £70,000. They fitted out four ships of the 
burthen of ‘240, 2(10, 300, and GOO tons. The value of the ships’ 
stores and provisions, of the merchandize forming the cargoes, and of 
the bullion, was estimated at £08,373. 

This expedition was tolerably successful, brought home valuable car¬ 
goes of merchandize, and succeeded in establishing factories at Bantany, 
aud on the Molucca Islands. But, notwithstanding the success of this 
undertaking, no great effort was made to follow it up, and for several 
<f ftus after, the trado and capital of the ’Company gradually declined* 
in I GOG, only three ships were fitted out. In lfj08, the Company 
having subscribed a capital of £33,000, for a fourth voyage, the whole 
of their ships were either wrecked in India, or‘on their voyage home. 
Next year they were more fortunate, and their ships bringing home a 
valuable cargo of mace and nutmegs, they divided a profit of 211 per 
cent. Encouraged by this*success, the Company solicited the renewal 
of their charter, and seemed resolved to tyish - the trade with spirit. 
They built the largest ship that had ever bean constructed in England 
for commercial purposes, being no less than 1000 tons burthen. King 
James and his court attended the launch, and named her The Trade's 
Increase. 

Unfortunately this vessel was lost, and Sir Henry Middlctoif, her 
commander, soon after died of grief. The trade subsequently declined, 
for which various causes mfty be assigned. The rivals of the Company, 
the Dutch*and Portuguese, made use of every expedient avarice 
and treachery could suggest, to impede their success; besides which, 
we may add, the erroneous principles on -.'ajbjph the different voyages 
were undertaken Instead of the trade being conducted upon a joint- 
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stork on account of the whole Company, every individual was privileged 
by the charter to subscribe as much or as.little as ho pleased, or 
nothing at all, for every voyage The disadvantages of this system in 
an incipient and difficult undertaking became apparent; and, in 1(112, 
it was determined to have no more separate voyages, but to open a 
subscription for a joint capital to continue for four .years. Upon this 
principle the q&irs of the Company assumed a new aspect; and in a 
very short timethey had established rSore than twenty factories, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Mogul’s dominions, and the islands in the Indian seas. 

In 161G, wjien 'they propssed t« raise a new capital, all ranks 
crowded into the subscription, which, at the time of closing it, amounted 
to £1,029,040, being the largest capital that had everlbeen subscribed 
in any part of Europe for tfC joint-stock trade. Among the subscribers 
were 15 dukes and earls, 13 countesses, 82 knights, including judges 
and privy counsellors, 18 widows and maiden ladies, besides clergymen, 
physicians, merchants, tradesmen, and others without any demvuina- 
tion ; in the whole 954 subscribers. The stock of the Company sold for 
203 per cent. The total value of their property, at this time, \vas 
estimated at £400,000. And it was skated by the deputy-governor, 
that they gave employment to 10,000 tons of shipping, 2500 seamen, 
500 ship carpenters, and 120 factors in India. 

In 1052 the Company obtained considerable privileges in Bengal 
through the skill of their surgeons, in curing a certain disease in the 
Mogul court, and which disease was little known in Europe, though 
afterwards of frequent occurrence in sea-ports and largo capitals. ’In 
1055, the trade was thrown open for three years, but closed again in 
two years on it being alleged that evils had resulted from the free-trade. 
In 1009 the Company received two canisters containing 143.1 pounds 
of tea, which is supposed to have been the liist importation of tiiis 
article from any part of the Indies. Tt \fns partly given away in piV- 
sents, and partly cj\nsumed in the India-Ilouse for the refreshment of 
the committees. ‘ 

In y>76, the trade of the Company having been very successful for 
many years, they were enabled, out t>f their accumulated profits, to 
double their capital to £739,782, upon which the market price of their 
stock, which had been under par, immediately rose to £245 per cent. 

1 The ships in their employ amounted to from 30 to 35, of from 300 to 
GOO tons, and carrying from 40 to 70 guns. In. the year 1080, the 
sompany sent a ship to trade with China.. The whole of that trade had 
heretofore been monopolized by the, Dutch and Pot tugucse. About this 
time they acquired the privilege to coin money, not resembling British 
mondy, at Bombay and other places in India. The Company consisted 
of GOO members, who were entitled to votes in* proportion to their 
shares ; hence it happened that some had to’ the amount of sixty votes: 
—every member, moreover, had liberty to carry on trade%n liis own 
private account, to the extent of*one-fifth of his stock in the Company’s 
capital. »• 

In 1098, the English factory obtained permission to purchase tliroe 
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small villages, extending in all about three miles along the east hank of 
the Ganges, and about one mile bark from it, for which they agAed 
to pay tnnually to the Nabob 1195 rupees. This diminutive acquisition 
was the handle to the axe and commencement of the territorial aggran¬ 
dizement of the Company, by which they were afterwards enabled 
to hew down the entire Mogul empire. The ground on which these 
villages stood forrnB the site of the great city of Calcutta, containing 
600,000 inhabitants. , ' 1 

Some jealousy, about this time, began to bo entertained at the in¬ 
creasing power of the Compafiy mand the Government intimated to the 
association that g large sum would be expected for the public service, 
in consideration* of a parliamentary confirmation of their privileges. 
They offered tn advance £700,000 at an interest of 4 per cent, pro¬ 
vided their charter was fully confirmed by parliament. Meanwhile 
several opulent individuals offered to advance £2,000^000, provided 
they were invested with all the privileges ot the India trade, as hereto¬ 
fore enjoyed by the Company. Parliament accepted the larger sum, 
though at double interest, and a bill was ordered to hr prepared for 
incorporating the subscribers. The Company, not to he outdone by 
their opponents, then proposed a loan of ±'2,000,000, but this availed 
them nothing. The government was favourable to the opposing interest, 
and it prevailed. So great were the advantages anticipated by the 
nation from the new association, that the subscription of two millions 
was filled up within a few days after the books were opened. The 
greatest fart of this sum was subscribed hv foreigners. The king him¬ 
self was an adventurer to the extent of £l0,0(Tt). ' « 

The charter of the original Company had not yet expired, and a most 
ruinous contest ensued betwixt the rival associations. More, than sixty 
ships are said to have been employed by the contending interests in the 
Jjidia trade. The glut of Injfia goods, joiiled to other causes, produce!! 
by this rivalship, reduced the value of the stock of the old Company, 
which had been as high as 500 per cent., to 39 percent. Both parties 
at length seem to have discovered the ruinous tendency of this contest, 
and an union was effected in 1702, by a tripartite indenture, therein 
Queen Anne, the old Company and tho new Company were partners. 
According to this instrument, the two Companies bind themselves to 
have at least one-tenth of their exports in English manufactures, and 
after the expiration of seven years they are to be called “ The United ” 
Company of Merchants of England trailing to the East Indies,” 
which is their present designation. * 

In 1766, the Company, in consequence of their territorial acquisi¬ 
tions, raised their dividend from 6 to lOpercent. and shortly after # to 12J 
per cent. In India this year, their power was exposed to hazard by the 
abolition of the double bajtta, or allowance to officers in the field > it 
originated a serious mutiny in the army, but was subdued by the firm¬ 
ness of Lord Clive, and many officers cashiered. The celebrated Hyder 
Ali, who from a subordinate rank had Raised himself to the throne of 
Mysore, began about this period, to menace the sway of the Company. 
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In 1779, the time for the renewal of the charter approaching, the 
Company prudently prepared for that event, by a present to the public 
of three seventy-four gun ships, besides a large sum of mdiey- in 
bounties to COOO seamen. Notwithstanding this bonus, in 1781 notice 
was given to the Company by Government, that on the expiration of 
the charter their, exclusive privileges should cease, unless they would 
agree to pay £1,000,000 into the exchequer, restrict their future divi¬ 
dend to 8 per cent, and pay three-fourths of the surplus profits, over 
and above that dividend, into the Treasury. After much discussion, 
the demand for the -renewal of the chnrt<*r was reduced to £400,000, 
the other conditions remaining unaltered; and the Company were re¬ 
quired to submit all political despatches to ministers, wqp were to decido 
on all questions relative to peace and war. 

In 1789 the decennial settlement of lands commenced in Bengal and 
Bahar, and was completed in 1798, when the settlement was made per¬ 
petual. By tlfis settlement, which produced such an important change 
in the landed tenure of a vast territory in India, the zemindars,* who 
were in fact the revenue agents of the Mogul government, usually 
hereditary and possessed of great power and influence, hut not owners 
of the soil, which they could neither sell nor alienate, were'declared the 
actual land-owners, and from them the principal revenue of India was to 
he derived in the shape of land-tax. The poor ryots or peasantry, 
who were, next to the sovereign, the real owners of the land, as much 
as the feudal nobility of England or Hungary, and who could not be 
dispossessed of it so long as they paid their public, assessments,* were at 
once transmuted into thif tenants of the zemindars or tax-gatherers. 
The objects of this sweeping innovation were Jtnrtncinl and of disastrous 
issue. The zemindars, obliged to go through the local formalities to 
collect their levies from the ryots, were unable to pay their taxes to the 
government, whose proceedings wore summary. Their lands were gradif 
ally sold for the arrears of taxes, and passe'd into the hands of absentee 
landlords; in a few years almost all the zemindars disappeared. No im¬ 
provement took place in the condition of the ryots, who won* more 
oppressed by the middlemen above them than they had been by the tax- 
gatherers of the Mogul. 

About this period, the affairs of the Eas^-India Company, and the 
transactions in Hindustan, began deeply to interost the public, and every 
session of parliament produced new investigations on this important sub¬ 
ject. From merchants, the»Company had risen into sovereign princes, 
and, instead of being occupied with the ginger and pepper trade, they 
were wholly absorbed in schemes of territorial aggrandizement. Oc¬ 
cupied unceasingly in war —buying and exchanging territory—making 
treatie# of partition—hiring troops to the native princes—establishing 
monopolies—and fomenting hostilities among^he nalibbs and subahdars, 
that these short-sighted princes, after weakening each other by their 
animosities, might fall an easy prey to the superior policy of the com¬ 
mon invader. These avocation? ill comported with the commercial« 
character, and it was a little tnconceiv^hle how men, whose knowledge, /i 
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it may be supposed, was principally cqtj&ned to making out invoices, 
bills of lading, or book-keeping iy double entry, could discharge these 
royal functions. 

In 1783, Mr. Fox introduced his famous India Bills, the general 
objects of which wore to divest the company.of their administrative 
functions—to prohibit them from making war, unless in self-defence— 
from making treatii* of partition—hiring troops to the native princes— 
and every illegal present was to Jie lecovcrable by any person fur’ll is 
own benefit. These provisions sufficiently indicate the prevalent abuses. 
They were opposed by Mr. Pitt, then out of place, an oppositionist and 
reformer. The ouestion agitated the whole nation ; and such was tho 
outcry rnir-ed by.the Company against the pretended violation of their' 
charter —representing such a precedent as endangering the security of 
all the corporations in the kingdom,—tlmt they* finally ^prevailed, 
ami the bills, though passed in the Commons, v ere rejected by the 
lairds. 

Neat year a dissolution of parliament and change of ministers having 
taken place, Mr. l’itt introduced a new hill for the better government of 
India. Many of the provisions of this bill were similar to those of the 
hill of Mr. Fbx. The most important difference related to tho appoint¬ 
ment of the Boaid of Control. The commercial affairs and territorial 
possessions of the Company were to continue in tlicir hands, subject, 
to the superintendence of a hoard of commissioners appointed by the 
Crown. 

Tho next subject of any interest is the trial of Warren Hastings. 
This gentleman had presided over India thirteen years, and arrived in 
England on the Kith of June, 1784. On the 26th of the same month, 
Mr. Burke, who had brought heavy accusations against him is the pre¬ 
ceding session, gave notice of his intention to impeach him for high 
crimes and misdemeanours, alleged to have been committed in India.' 
iff ter long debates in this ancf succeeding sessions, the prosecution was 
sanctioned by the Commons, and, in 1787, articles o&impeaehment were 
sent to the 1/irds. The trial was protracted from year to year, till the 
23d of April, 1795, when the accused was acquitted, on tho payment 
of his fees, of all the charges preferred against him. Tho Company, in 
consideration of the services of this officer, discharged the expenses he 
had incurred by the prosecution, amounting to upwards of £70,000, and 
settled upon him an annuity of £5000. 

In 1793 the charter of the Company was*renewed, and their exclu¬ 
sive privileges continued to them until the first day of March, 1814’. 
In this act a clause was inserted to restrain the belligerent propensities 
of the Company’s servants, but it appears not to have, been much 
legarded. In 1792 Tippoo Saib was despoiled of half his dominions, and 
compelled to deliv# two of his sons into the hands of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, as hostages for the performance of a treaty by which he 
engaged to pay £1,600,000 in money to the Company. In 1799 this 
prince was again attacked by Lord Mortiington, now Marquis Wellesley, 
under pretext of having e.ntcred ijito negotiations with the French, and 
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some of the native princes, for the entire expulsion of Hie English from 
India. This war completed the destruction of the sultan. His capital 
of Seringapatam was taken by assault, himself slain in its defence,,and 
his dominions dismembered. His descendants are now supported by 
pensions payable by the ci-devant dealers in mare and cloves. 

The Company, bavin" obtained possession of the different members 
of the Mogul empire, in 1803, completed their conquests by attacking 
the*Mogul himself in his capital o£ Delhi. This monarch and his 
family were also placed upon the pension-list of the Company. 

We shall only mention a few move facts connected with the Com¬ 
pany’s history -till the opening of tlto trade in 181|. By tho act of 
1784 the fortunes acquired in India were to be nsqcrtained on (he 
return o? each servant of tire Company to Englandthis clause was 
repealed two years'after by 26 Geo. Ill. e. 57. By the 29 Geo. 111. 
c. 65, tlieT were authorised to add one million to their capital stock. 
The new stock being subscribed at 17 1 per cent, produced £ 1,7-10,000, 
which raised their joint-stock to five millions. In 1793 they wen 1 
authorized to add another million to tlieii capital bv subscription, making 
it £fi,000,000, its present amount, litis additional stock produced 
£2,000,000, being subscribed at 200 per cent. " 

In 1797 valuable concessions were made to the Americans with 
regard to the India trade. They were permitted to carry on trade with 
the Company’s territories in India, in articles not prohibited bv law, on 
paying only the duties paid by British vessels. These advantages were 
not neglected by the Americans. In it few years the trade,of the 
United .States in India equalled neatly one half the trade of the (Com¬ 
pany. It was singular policy to admit, a foreign state to the participa¬ 
tion of the India trade while our own merchants were excluded. 

In J803, during the alarm of an invasion, the Company, at a general 
Court, came to a resolution to present to government 10,0011 tons of 
shipping to guard the coast, and to be maintained at their own expense. 
In the years 180$- and 1809 the Company lost four outward-bound 
and six homeward-bound ships. The value of the fillips and cargoes 
was estimated at two millions. 

We have now mentioned the more impoitant facts in the History of 
the East-lndia Company to the year 18]3„when the exclusive privi¬ 
leges of this association were in part abolished. Prior to that time 
private traders were not wholly excluded from the India trade. By the 
17th clause of the act of 1793, the Company were obliged to appropriate 
3000 tons of shipping for harrying out goods belonging to private mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers. The act of 1813 continues to the Company 
the revenue and territorial acquisitions in India, and the exclusive 
monopoly of the China trade; but the trade to India, subject to certain 
restrictions and regulations, is thrown open to thd 1 enterprise of indi¬ 
viduals. These immunities were conceded to the Company until the 10th 
of April, 1831, absolutely, and afterwards, until three years’ notice 
be given by parliament, and ‘the debt due from tho public to the 
Company be paid. 
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INDIAN WAIIS AND TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS. 

No external dominion in the East can endanger the security of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. All the native princes have either been absolutely 
conquered, reduced to a state of dependence, or have been so completely 
humiliated and digested of offensive power, as to render entirely hope¬ 
less every chance of successful opposition to the British government. In 
1815 the Ghorkas, who possess the kingdom of Nepaul, on the-nortliern 
frontier of Hindustan, mado’a ^how (jf contesting the sovereignty of 
the Company, bpt they were completely defeated by LoVd Hastings, and 
compelled to purchase peace by the cession of a large tract of territory. 
The Burmese were the last nation who ga*-o us any uneasiness. They 
have been represented as a warlike people, and at, one time meditated 
nothing less than an eruption into the province of Bengal. Rangoon, 
their capital, was occupied by a British force; and in 1826, after a 
leasing warfare, they submilted to the terms imposed by the invading 
army, by which the Company has become possessed of the provinces of 
AArracnn and Tenasserim, including nearly the whole line of coast which 
previously belonged to the Bunuau empire. 

Of the Maliratta chiefs, Bcindia alone retains the full military as 
well as civil government of his territory. The courts of Holkar and of 
Guicowar, the rajah of Berar and of the smaller principalities, exer¬ 
cise the civil functions of royalty, but are not tolerated in the possession 
of an armed force. They have each, by the. ^cession or conquest of it 
part of their territories, purchased military protection from the Cbmpanv. 
The Rajpoot chiefs, who occupy tlte north-west frontier of Hindustan, 
are tributary either to the Company or to the states of Soindia and 
Holkar. Of the Mahometan governments, the king of Oude, the 
JJjzam, the rajahs of Mysore ^ind Travancoro, and the nabob of Bhopauf, 
are the principal states whose civil independence is recognized, and 
these are in such a defenceless condition as to be* entirely dependent 
on t.ho forbearance of the Company for the continuance of their 
sovereignty. 

From foreign rivalry and interference the English have no cause of 
apprehension. The only solonies which now belong to other European 
nations are Pondicherry and Chandernagore, to the French; Goa, to 
Portugal: Tranquehar and Serampore, to the Danish government; anil 
Chinsurub, to the Dutch. „ 

The population of the territories directly subject to Great Britain has 
been estimated at 80,000,000 of souls; while the population of those 
states which enjoy civil independence, but have been deprive^ of a 
military force, has been computed to amount to 40,000,000. The 
territory extends o\*er an urea of 585,000 square miles; and the toftil 
territory dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the Company, amounts 
to about 1,180,000 square miles. Such is the mighty empire, foi the 
government and interests of which parliament will be shortly called 
upon to legislate. 
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* i y£e have not yet adverted to the means by which this vast dominion 
has been acquired. In our narrative of the commercial progress^of the 
Company we forbore to enter into the black page of Indian wars ahd 
politics. Unparalleled crimes, violated treaties, blood, treachery, and 
devastation, form the chief materials of Indian history: — crimes, 
abhorrent even to a nation of barbarians, disgraceful Jo a civilized state, 
and horrible when perpetrated by the agents of a Christian country. 
There was not a single state, we are assured by Burke, prince, or poten¬ 
tate, with whom the Company had come jn contact, that they had not 
sold; not a single treaty they had everVnade, that they had not broken; 
not a single prince or state, who over put any trust in the Company, 
who was nOt utterly ruined; and that none were, in anj degree, secure 
or flourishing, bat jn the erfect proportion to their settled distrust and 

• irreconcilable enmity to this nation. 

Indian delinquency is of no grovelling kind; it soars far above all 
precedent of ancient or European turpitude. Faith, justice, and 
humanity, were mere pretexts for rapine and violence. When these 
would not serve for the spoliation of the native powers, imaginary crimes 
were laid to their charge. Plots and rebellion, which, in England, have 
often been the pretexts for destroying the liberties of the people, in 
India were the pretexts for plunder and devastation. These, when no 
other offered, were the standing resources of the Company. When 
money had been thought to be heaped up any where, its owners were 
invariably accused of treason, and the only security for their allegiance 
was sought in reducing.them to indigence. In England poverty is 
considered symptomatic of a traitorous disposition, in India it was riches; 
and the 'native prince had no chanCe of living free from the endless 
accusations, exactions, and even torture,* of his oppressors, till lie had 
Stripped himself of the sordi4 wealth which excited their cupidity. 

The most profitable merchandize of the Company was the nabobs a»l 
subahdars or viceroys. These princes, the rightful sovereigns of Hin¬ 
dustan, were sold-and re-sold like cattle in a fair; even the Great 
Mogul himself, the descendant of Tamerlane, was included in the general 
traffic. ' This potentate, venerable for his years, and accomplished in all 
the oriental literature, was sold to his own minister. He was knocked 
down for the revenue of two provinces. Some princes wore sold to their 
,own children; the Company, exciting the children to a parricidal war 
against their parents, put tyem in possession of their dominions, on con¬ 
dition of hereafter being tributary an$ dependent on tho Company. We 
could mention several instances of this mode of carrying on the royal 
slave-trade, but we will pass them by, in order to relate a more sweeping 
sale of Governor Hastings. 


After taking possession of tho palace of the Begums—the mother and 
grandmother of our ally , the nabob of Oude—iu 1782, two old domestics of tin* 
Begums were tortured to elicit an*accouut of the Begums' treasure. Above 
£500,000 was paid, but the ill treatment continued, with the hope of extraction 
more money, when, it being found unavailing, they were set at liberty. 
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This man, who on one occasion received a present of £100,000ifrom 
the nabob of Oude, was the great salesman of Indian territory. We havo 
seen that all the expenses of his prosecution were paid, and he was 
rewarded with an annuity, of £5000 per annum Cor hits faithful services 
in India. The province of Bengal, over whicli he presided, and the 
territory annexed, to it, is larger and more populous than France, and 
formerly contained a landed interest, composed of a numerous nsbiiitv 
and gentry, of freeholders, lotfcr tenants, religious communities, and 
public foundations. Under the English administration, these provinces 
had fallen into great decay, and a strong representatio/i was made of its 
causes. Mr. ^Hastings, instead of administering any remedy to the 
I disorders, determined, at one blow, to dispossess all the ancient pro- 
I prietors. The incredible fact is, he set ifp the while landed interest of 
a kingdom larger than France to public auction. He set up, says * 
Burke, the whole nobility, gentry, and freeboluers to the highest 
bidder.* No preference was given to the zemindars, the ancient pro¬ 
prietors. They were compelled to bid for their own property against 
every usurer, jobber, speculator, or European servant; or they were 
obliged to oontent themselves, in lieu of their extensive domains, with 
their house and such a pension as the state auctioneer thought fit to 
assign. Several of them, in lieu of their hereditary lands, contented 
themselves with a pension, of which, under a new stretch of rapacity, 
they were subsequently deprived. 

For the calamities inflicted on this devoted region by avarice and 
nmbitiou, few compensatory advantages have been rendered. Scarcely a 
single trace is to bo found of the superiority of our civil administration, 
nor a record of usefulness and gbnerosity. Almost every village in 
England attests the former sovereignty of the Romans by the ruins of 
some work of power or utility; but the fitfure Hindoo will in vain seek 
f’Sr mementos of our sway, iif the bridges we have built, the navigations 
we have opened, or the highways we have constricted. AH former 
conquerors of Hindustan—the Arab, the Tartar, and the Persian, left 
behind them some monument of either state or beneficence; but were 
wo to be driven out of India this day, nothing would remain to fell that 
it had been possessed, during the inglorious period of our dominion, by 
any thing “ better than the ourang-outang or the tiger." Our only 
principle of government has boon a system of i jjposture, and our 
countrymen have visited India not to benefit the natives, but themselves. 
Their object is to amass fortunes, and they resort tliillier in endless 
flights, like birds of prey and passage. AH discussion, all enquiry, all 
familiar intercourse with the people they prey upon is discouraged, lest| 
it should betray the secret of our strength, and the delusion upon vhicli 
the Indian empiro is established, ffi 

Our military triumphs have becti aS void of true glory as our civil 
administration. The feeble and indolent "Hindoos wore an unequal 


* Works of Krimutfd Burke, vol. iv. p. 85. 
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matfh for the energy, artillery, and tactie combinations of Europeans; 
the greatest obstacles they could oppose to their invaders were the 
fatigue of long marches and a destructive climate. To meet them ■in 
the field was synonymous with defeat, dispersion, or capture. Hence 
our most signal victories, in the East, have* been little more than so 
many battus— the “ slaughter of some hundred deer.” 

In>the “Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro,” recently 
published, we have striking illustrations of Indian warfare. The 
Mahrattas were always reckoned among our most formidable opponents, 
and tbe battle of Assaye, the most brityiant of the eastern triumphs of 
the Duke of Wellington. Yet it appears these warrior*, in this famous 
conflict, kdpt so far aloof from close collision with odr troops, as to 
inflict no’wound either with bayonet or bullet! Speaking of this battle, 
in a letter to Colonel Read, Sir T. Munro says, “ At the battle of 
Assaye, the severest that took place in the course of the war, 1 do not 
recollect, among all our killed and wounded officers, one that suffered 
from a musket-ball or a bayonet, a convincing proof that tho Malfratta 
infantry made very little serious opposition. Its discipline, its arms, 
and uniform clothing 1 regard merely as the means of dressing it out 
for the sacrifice.” 

In the “ Corres]K>ndence” are several letters from the Duke of 
Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, which throw an instructive light 
on the reckless, plundering, and destroying system which marked our 
Asiatic triumphs. In one letter Colonel Wellesley recommends, in 
dashing style, the “ cutting up” and “ hunting out” tho natives. To 
be sure these were thieves, and it might be quite in keeping with Indian 
justice to do execution upon them witnout trial, judge, or jury’. 

In another letter Colonel Wellesley signalises the exploits of a 
brother officer, by the following graphic description :— 

“ Colonel Montresor has been very successful in Bulum; has heat, burttt, 
plundered, and destroyed in all parts of the country. Bill I am still of opinion 
that nothing has been tlOnc which can tend effectually to put an eml to the 
rebclliop in Bulum, aud that the m ar approach of the rainb renders it im¬ 
possible to do hut, which alone, in my opinion, will ever get the better of 
Kistnapah Naig.”* 

We may recognize, in these military sketches, the same fierce and 
determined spirit which so promptly turned Iluskisson to the right about, 
and dismissed from the Irigh viceroysbip that gallant soldier the Marquis 
of Anglesey. Bonaparte was certainly as regardless of human life as 
any pestilent conqueror that ever desolated the face of the earth; but 
there, is one letter of Colonel Wellesley, which, it must be allowed, 
evinces as much barbarous indifference to the common feelings of hu- 
nfenity as ever Napoleon did in the worst of,his Egyptian slaughterings. 
We shall give the letter ejitire. The colonel was at the time pursuing 
his operations against Dhoondee. 

* Supplemcni in the I.ife of Major-Genctal Sir T, Mini to, vul. ili. p. 120. 
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“ Camp at Somlnetly, Aug. ltd, 1800. 

“ Dear Monro, —I have received jour letters of the 22(1 and 23d; I'have 
aunt orders to the commanding officers at Hullihall and at Nuggar to furnish 
ammunition in moderate quantities, on the requisition of your amildars; in 
anv quantities you please, on your own. Don’t press Hullihall too much, as 1 
know they are not very well supplied there. Take what you please from 
N uggar. I hate fallen and destroyed Doondiali’s baggage and six guns, and driven 
into the Mai purba (where they wen drowned ) about five thousand people: J 
stormed Dummull on the 26th July. Uoondiah’s followers are quitting him apace, 
as they do not think the amusement very gratifying at the present moment. The 
war, therefore, m nearly at an emf; and another blow, vvlifch I am meditating 
upon him and lift, bunjarrios, in the kcnloor country, will most probably bring 
it to a close. •! must halt here to-morrow, h refresh a,little, having marched 
every day since thS 22d July ; and on the 30th, the day on which 1 took his , 
baggage, I marched lwcnty-si\ miles ; which, let me tell < oil, is no small aflair 
in this country. 

“Wy troops are in high health and spiiits, and their pockets full of money , 
the produce of plunder. I still think, however, that a store of rice at Hullihall 
H ill do us no harm, and, if I should not want it, the expense incurred will not 
signify.” 

Tlic man who eonld write this deserves that his name should be 
inscribed on the same roll with Attila and Zingiiis Klmn. It is only, 
however, a proof of the brutalizing tendency of war; for wc never 
heard that Colonel Wellesley had cither less or more humanity than the 
usual run of conquering heroes. Hut how horrible to boast of having 
driven five thousand people into a river, whore they were drowned! 
Then with what gusto the future i’riiiee of Waterloo talks of ■plunder, 
and of bimumj, tint! /destroy ukj. These excerpts are enough to illus¬ 
trate Asiatic triumphs. , . . 

tiOV lillN'Ml.NT t\n PATKONAt.r, OF INDIA. 

The present, frame of India government was established under the act 
of 17N-l, and muddied, by subsequent acts for the renewal of the charter, 
in I'ib'i and 181.1. Under the authority of these acts, by the insti¬ 
tution of the Board of Control, such superintendence of the, affairs of 
India is vested in tin* ministers of the Crown as precludes misgovem- 
menl without their concurrence. The Beard is appointed bv the King,., 
and consists* of twelve commissioners, of %’hom the two Secretaries of 
State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer *re r.r officio members; ^ie 
president of the Board is the responsible officer, hut the assistance of two 
other members is necessary to render its proceedings valid. The Board 
is invested with a control in all mutters relating to the government of 
India, whether divjl, military, or financial. It has access to all records, 
ami may require abstracts and statements respecting all affairs not 
strictly commercial. No despatches relating to government or revenue 
can be forwarded to India, without its^approval. It niav even originate 
instructions, and the Court of Director?* (hough they may remonstrate. 
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cannot alter them. All despatches received from India tnust be imme¬ 
diately submitted to the Board ; nor can any public disclosure of their 
contents take place/ except under its authority. No war can be ftndor- 
taken in India without its sanction. It may grant licenses to individuals 
to reside in India, and to ships to trade, when such licenses have been 
refused by the Directors. So extensive, indeed, have been the powers 
committed to it, that, whatever may have been the Complexion of tho 
Company’s measures in India, their responsibility is shared by the Board 
of Control, and, through it, by tbe king’s ministers at home. 

Subordinate to the Bo&rd of Control itre the administrative bodies 
emanating from the Company, ^he first in responsibility and power is 
tho Court of Directors, consisting of twenty-four momlwrs. They arc 
elected by tbe General Court of Proprietors, who meet four times 
, a-year, and to whorfi it belongs to declare the dividend, to appoint a 
committee to frame by-laws, to control all grants above a certain 
amount, and to receive reports from the Directors respecting the 
general stajte of tbe Company’s concerns. No proprietor is entitled 1 to a 
vote unless he be possessed of £1000 East-India slock; and the quali¬ 
fication of a Director is £2000 stock. Six Directors go out annually 
in rotation, so that four years ft the period of service for each Director; 
no Director can bo re-elected until he has been out of the'direction fin¬ 
al least one year; thirteen Directors form a Court, and the presence of 
that number is necessary to give effect to all orders and instructions 
which do not (rnanate from the secret, committee. The business of the 
Company is chiefly conducted by committees and sub-committees, to 
which arc permanently allotted certain defined duties, and which are 
composed of Directors appointed in the order of their seniority. 

In India, the administration of each of the three presidencies of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay is vested in a Governor and Council, 
cbnsisting of three memberi*. The Coiqfnander-in-Cliief may bo g 
member of Council, without regard to the term of his residence; but 
no civil servant of tfie Company can become member of Council until 
he has served ten years in India. The Government of Calcutta is 
supreni* over the other governments in matters relating to peace, war, 
and revenue. All the proceedings of the governments in India must 
be recorded by minutes, with a statement of. the reasons upon which 
they have been founded, for the purpose of checking maladministration. 
The governments are entrusted with the entire control over the army, 
and with the imposition of Axes, in all tho dominions of the Company, 
except the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; and their regu¬ 
lations have the authority o£ law, until reversed by instructions from 
home. t The Governor-General is empowered to apprehend all suspected 
persons, and either to send them home to be tried in England, or, 
having forwarded copies of all depositions in {heir caie, to retain them 
for judgment in India. Except in case of invasion, or of the most 
urgent necessity, the Governor-General is restrained from declaring 
war until the sanction of the rectors and of the Board of Control 
has been received. The commercial and financial concerns of the 
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Company in Hldia are superintended by a Board of Trade and a Board 
0 f Uuvenuo. The collection of the revenue is conducted by Batish 
collector^, aided by British assistants; but all the inferior business of 
this department is transacted by natives. 

There are three different classes of courts of justice in India. Jn tho 
iirst are the King’s Courts, or Supremo Courts of Judicature, whose 
jurisdiction extends to all British-born subjects residing in the province! 
hut, in suits between natives, isjimited to the immediate vicinity dF the 
presidencies. The courts which iulministcr justice in those cases in which 
the natives are concerned are* of two kinds, civil and criminal. Each 
kind consists of a supreme court? with‘courts of circuit and subordinate 
tribunals, dowiJto institutions analogous to our Courts of Request and 
petty sessions. In all the courts Europeans preside, except those of 
rlio lowest description, in which there aro native*judges. Justice is 
administered according to the Mahummudan law, modified by a regard to 
11 indoo usages and by the regulations of the British Government. 
Thu motives have lately been rendered capable of sitting on juries, and 
it may be bopeil that tho introduction of this institution will tend to 
ov.alt the character of the people, to curb that disposition to pervert 
justice which is the great political vice of the East, and to supply the 
deficiencies under which an European judge must always labour, in 
weighing tho evidence of a people with whose habits and ideas he can 
bo only partially acquainted. 

Such is a brief outline of tlie system under which the Indian empire 
is administered. Like most constitutions, it sounds well on paper, and 
does not appear liable to serious objections; bftt tlie general government 
at lmine is a striking instance hmv.widely the principles of a constitution 
may differ from its practical administration. It is only an intelligent 
1 lindoo, or some one actually cognizant of our India policy, who could 
give adequate testimony to the good or evil it confers on the nativu 
population. Unfortunately tTie authorities at Calcutta do not tolerate 
the publicatign of an Extraordinary Black Book % there, nor hardly a 
Times newspaper, otherwise one might become acquainted with the 
v orbing of the lx adenhall administration. , 

One of the best criterious of good government is tlie excellence of 
tlie judicial system. Tliqt of India lias always been represented cor¬ 
rupt and oppressive. ’Hie administration of justice is the most lucrative 
profession in .the east, as well as in England. According to a statement 1 
of Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, Aiitors in India arc obliged 
to pay to government on the sum sued for fr6m 50 to 7 and 6 per cent, 
and a line is levied on all debts sued for, decreasing as the amount 
increases ! Every document requisite to tho progress of a suit, the 
citations, examinations, and depositions of witnesses, are all* to be 
written on stamped paper; thereby increasing the expenses to pn 
enormous total. These expenses amount to a virtual denial of justice, 
and, in the course of a long life, a man could scarcely expect to see 
any termination of suits; in a wo.n^ it is the English chancery 
system —that admirable contrivance for spunging clients—operating in 
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India. The police is established on the Sidmouth or V illele system. 
A cftrps of spies is attached to every preventive establishment, and there 
is no Habeas Corpus Act to expedite judicial sentences. I taw 
are frequently taken up, and months elapse before any information is 
exhibited against thorn. In the interval they are confined in crowded 
and unhealthy prisons, where death not unfrequcntly overtakes them ; 
fr, after enduring the aggravated misery of imprisonment, nothing 
whatever appears against them, and, they are liberated. For these 
blessings the Hindoos pay annually about £1,785,000, which is a 
greater expense than all the law-officers irf Europe. 

Leaving for the. present any further itrictures on the general govern¬ 
ment of India, let us advert to the important subject aftlndia influence 
and patrpnage. , 

The whole patrohage of India, civil and military, is vested in the 
Court of Directors, with the exception of the appointments of bishops, 
and of the judges of the Supreme Courts of Judicature. The 
Governors in India and the Commander-in-Cbief are named by the 
Company, but their appointment must be sanctioned by the king. The 
king also possesses the power of removing any civil servant from Ifis 
office in India. With these exceptions, the entire civil, naval, and 
military patronage of India vests in the Company, and exceeds in amount 
the patronage of the Crown before the French revolutionary war. Of 
the extent of this patronage wo may form some idea from the number 
of persons in the Company’s service. We have no means of stating 
exactly the number of persons employed by the Company, but the fol¬ 
lowing «ts an estimate wben the revenues and possessions of the east 
were much less than at present. 


Civ il Service. 


Military aud Naval 
Service. 


I 


Natives in the ser¬ 
vice of the Com- 

Vany. 


1 


Persons cither iu the service of the Company or 
connected with and employed in their affairs 

in England. 

Persons in India employed in the judicial, cleri¬ 
cal, diplomatic, commercial, and revenue 

departments .. 

Seamen employed and reared in the Company’s 

service in 113 ships, about .. 

British military ufficors in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice commanding European troops.. 

British officers and cadets in the Company's ser¬ 
vice commanding native troops.. 

British non-commissioned officers and soldiers 

in the service of the Company. 

British officers in the Company’s naval depart¬ 
ment in India..... 

Natives employed in various departments in the 

civil service of the Company ... 

Natives employed in the Indian armies. 

Nativeb employed in the nUvat service estimated 
at about. 


a,146 


] ,036 

25,000 

1,000 

3,000 

16,000 

m 

12,862 

140,000 

soo 


Total_201,177 
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All the salaries in India are on a much more extravagant scale tjjan 
in England. Of tlie above 201,477 persons in the service of the 
Company, at least 6000 in the civil and military departments at home 
and abroad, enjoy emoluments from £200 to £10,000 a year, exclusive 
of the Governor-General. The salary of the Governor-Genefil of 
Bengal is £25,000 a year, and throe counsellors with a salary of 
£10,000 a year each. The salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta is £8000 a year, with three other 
judges at £0000 a year each. By the act of 1813, the salary of a 
bishop in India is £5000 a ye^r, and of three archdeacons £2000 a 
year each. The expense of outfit, &c. of different ‘officers was fixed 
by the same act; as follows:— * 

Governor-General of' Fort William, in Bengal. A .isOOO 


Each of fhe members of council there .. 1200 

Commander-in-Chief of all the Forces in India.. 2500 

Chief'Justice of the Supreme Court at Fort William.1500 

liach of the Puisne Judges there.1000 

Governor of Fort St. George .. 3000 

Each of the Members of Council there .1000 

Commauder-in-Cliief there... . 2000 

Chief Justice, of the Supreme Court there...1200 

Each of (lie Puisne Judges there.1000 

Governor of Bombay. . 2500 

Each of the members of council there. 1000 

Commander-in-Chief there . 1500 

Recorder there. 1500 

Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island..1200 

Recorder there. J 0 «o 

Bishop . 1200 

Each of the Archdeacons.?. 500 


The allowance for the outfit, &c. of those officers is about one-fourth 
the amount of their salaries, exclusive of.othcr emoluments. Accord¬ 
ing to a statement in the IZast-Iiidio. Ilcgislcr, the allowances per 
month to general and regimental officers when in tjjo field, were on the 
Bengal establishment, as follows:— 


General officer on the staff. £GG2 10 0* 

Colonel not on the stall'... 150 5 0 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 123 15 0 

Major .S. 03 15 0 

Captain . 51 7 G 

Captain-Lieutenant . 43 17 6 

Lieutenant....*... 31 15 0 

Ensign . t . 25 0 0 

Adjutant. 28 7 6 

Quarter-Master. II 12 G 

Surgeon . 51 7 6 

Assistant ditto . 31 15 0 


The allowance td officer^ on tho Fort St. George and Bombay Esta¬ 
blishments, u as nearly the same as the above. The sums granted by 
way of superannuation allowance to officers and servants of the Com¬ 
pany are very considerable. They are Iked according to the following 
stale,by the 53d George 111. c. 155. 
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•* 1'rujtoilinn of salary. 

Iffjin oflicer or servant shall have served with diligence and \ 
fidelity in the Company's service for ten years, and being ^ OnetUrl 
under 01) years of age, shall be incapable, from infirmity of t ' * ™'« 

mind or body, to discharge the duties of office.. ) 

If abpve 10 years and less than 20. One-half. 

If above20years ... Two-thirds. 

If such officer or servant shall be above 60 years of age, and ) 
lie shall have served 15 years or upwards, without inliriitity J Two-thirds. 

of mind or body...} 

If 65 years of age, or upwards, and he shall have served 1 - ,, 

40 yeai s or upwards.{ 1 

If 65 years of age, and he shall .have sprveil 50 years or f , 

upwards.......'......... ) me whole. 

r i 


From ( the preceding details, some idea may be formed of the immense 
, value of India patibnage, and the wide Hold it opens for providing for 
children, relatives, and dependents. The trade of the Company has 
never been an object of so much importance as the military appointments 
to an army of 150,000 men, the filling up of vacancies in the judicial 
and police departments, and the numerous situations in the collection 
and expenditure of a revenue of 24 millions per annum. It is the 
annual value of these different situations which constitute the real profit 
of the Company. 

It is evident that the excellence of our administration in India will 
depend upon the employment of individuals recommended by integrity 
and talent. In theory this principle appears to have been admitted by 
the Directors in 1793, when, by one of their by-laws, it was enacted 
that oaoh Director, ton days after his election, should take oath to 
receive no emolument, perquisite, pr pecuniary gratification, for any 
appointment in India. Little regard was paid to this obligation, and so 
early as 1798 it was notorious that a very extensive and systematic 
traffic was carried on for places in India. Several attempts were made, 
real or pretended, by Committees of the House of Commons, also ity 
committees appointed by the Court of Directors, to discover the indi¬ 
viduals implicated in these practices. On one occasion it was proposed 
that each Director should take oath he had not received any reward for 
any appointment he had made; but this was rejected by a large majority, 
and the sale in offices continued by public advertisement and otherwise, 
till at last an office was openly established for the sale and purchase of 
India patronage. 

The practice was shameless and notorious; hut it does not appear to 
h'avq been completely laid Hare, till the memorable disclosures in 1809, 
relative to Mrs. Clarke and the Duke of York. In that year it was 
discovered that the improper disposal of India patronage had not been 
confined to the honourable Directors, but extended even to the right 
hopourable President of tho Board of Control, "Hie then president 
was Lord Custlercagh. This minister, by ‘the agency of a common 
place^brokor, attempted to purchase, for a writcrsliip in India, a scat in 
parliament for his friend Lord ^Hancarty. Here was corruption three 
deep. It was a dereliction of his du t ty as a minister of the Crown; a 
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shameless abuse ftf liis trust as President of the Board of Control; and 
a daring attack on the purity (bah !) of the Commons’ House of Par¬ 
liament.* Such was the description of this transaction given by the 
late Lord A. Hamilton. Lord Castlereagh, however, was defended on 
the ground of the notoriety of the practice. Some of the members 
said that selling seats in the House of Commons was as notorious 
ns the sun at nooh-day: this could not he denied, for it was well 
known that the Secretary of the •Treasury was in the constant prac¬ 
tice of buying seats for the adherents of ministers. This being the 
case, there appeared injustice In making an example of the President 
of t lie Board of Control; and the motion was got rid of by moving 
flic order of the <tay. , 

The fact of Lord Castlereagh having a writership at his disposal to 
purchase a seat in the House of Commons, shows l'ow ministers may 
avail themselves of even subordinate appointments iti India. The Di¬ 
rectors have the patronage of the East at their disposal; but, indirectly, 
ministers participate in its advantages. The latter we have seen have a 
negative on the appointments of the principal servants of the Company, 
besides which the general superintendence they exorcise over India 
affairs, through the medium of the Board of Control, renders it highly 
improbable the Directors should neglect to provide for any individual 
baeki'd by a ministerial recommendation ; more especially as the favour 
might he so easily returned. 

Wc may conclude this part of our subject with remarking that the 
whole patronage and influence of India is so much added to that of the 
general government of the empire. The India-House is little more than 
a branch of the general administration, where a part of the business of 
the (*01 ernment is transacted, and with which it is almost as much 
connected as with the Home-office or Treasury department. The case 
of % the notorious Paul Bonfteld strikinglj’ illustrates the reciprocal' 
workings of the two systems. This man,"whose “offal,” Burke said, 
“ ought to have fed the region kites,” had at one time no fewer than 
eight members in parliament, and he attempted to bring in one of his 
agents for the City of London. These members were returned at* Bcn- 
field’s expense to support the Pitt Miuistry ; and in return for this sup¬ 
port Mr. Pitt allowed Benlhdd to set up some imaginary and exaggerated 
pecuniary claims against, the Nabob of Arcot.^C* 

‘ 1 The great mass of influence arises from appointments in India, but 
the political influence of the Company is very Considerable from the vast 
number of individuals employed in their different warehouses and esta¬ 
blishments in London. All the influence they possess is employed in 


* The commissioner? appointed to investigate the debtsof this Nabob finished 
their labours in the course of 1880, having consumed in the inquiry exactly a 
quarter of a century. One of tire principal commissioners died almost inmic- 
iliatelv after concluding this notable job. The claims set up against the Nabob 
amounted to £80,.|‘M,UI0 ; the cominissiouerSVHoued i’2,C8ti,140.— l’arl I tip. 
An. 111, Sets. 1830.. 
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support of their parliamentary interest. Wlicncver a labourer conies 
into the service of the Company he is required to state for what place 
he has a vote for*a member of parliament: his name is then registered 
with this specification; and on an election he is told that he will he 
spared from his situation to give his suffrage, if he will vote according to 
orders ; disobedience being supposed to be punished by dismissal from 
hif} office. The number of individuals thus kept in political subjection 
to the Company is about four thousand. O/ 

This practice needs no comment. It, efficiently identifies the East - 

a 

of ( 

immense expenditure by which the Borough System has been supported. 

TERRITORIAL REVENUES OF INDIA. 

The fiscal Rystem of India is distinguished by a peculiarity which is 
without parallel in Europe. The rental of the soil, in lieu of being 
monopolized by an oppressive aristocracy, is applied to defray the charges 
of government, the support of a military force, and the expense of Ihe 
judicial administration. The Hindoos are, happily, unacquainted with 
the custom-duties, the excise-duties, and assessed taxes, which weigh 
down industry and abridge enjoyments in England. In the East, the 
state takes about one-fifth of the gross produce of the land, and that 
satisfies nearly all its wants. Other taxes are inconsiderable; as the 
transit-duties, stamps, licenses, and judicial foes. The monopoly of 
salt aifd opium is also a source of income. But the principal source of 
revenues is the land-tax, which constituted the only rent payable by the 
cultivators of the soil, under the Hindoo and Mohummudau sovereigns. 

The' gross revenues of India, in the year 1827, amounted to 
’£23,383,497; the expenditure, inclusive of t.ho interest of the debt, 
to £23,323,179. The chief items of expenditure are the military, 
civil, and revenue' establishments; salaries, pensions, superannuation- 
allowances, and stipends payable to deposed princes. 

The total amount of territorial debts in India, in the same year, was 
£42,870,876; the interest of the debt £1,749,068. By some writers 
the' debt of India is considered to operate in the same way as the 
debt in England; by rendering a large class of persons interested in 
the permanency of the British power. This is a one-sided view of tin* 
question, which it is hardly worth while stopping to answer. Creditors 
may feel an interest in their debtors, of the same kind as that which 
subsists between a lord and his vassal; but this sort of relation docs 
not tend to increase mutual attachment. A government, by incurring 
debt, may create a partial interest in its stability hut this advantage 
must be far more than counterbalanced by alienating the vast ma¬ 
jority, in consequence of the additional burthens which the debt renders 
necessary; and, in the foreign transactions of such a government, 
its power and influence are ifeakened by a knowledge of its financial 
encumbrances. . 


yd we may consider the revenue of 
England, as forming apart of that 


India Company with Government, 
Hindustan, as wt»ll as the revenue 
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Leaving, however, this matter, as irrelevant to our immediate purpose, 
let us continue the inquiry into the finances of India. The Company 
have never been able to realize a surplus revenue frorp their territorial 
possessions. All the income they have derived from Indian taxation 
has been expended in defraying the salaries of their servants, in the 
maintenance of a numerous army, and other establishments necessary 
to the preservation <if their power. The only source of surplus income 
for tire payment of the interest pf their capital stock, and other out¬ 
goings, lias been the commercial profits arising from their exclusive 
privileges. The nature of these profits it will be proper to explain, as 
well as the mode in which the Cliina trade is conduqtod, in order to 
prepare the way ior a few observations on the renewal of the Company’s 
charter. 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH THE CHINESE. 

Tin* foreign trade with China is restricted to the port of Canton by 
the Chinese government. It is a source of considerable revenue to the 
go*eminent of China, and of the most, valuable patronage, which is sold 
by Iho government to the highest bidder. Hence it follows that the 
local authorities are greatly interested in maintaining tire trade, which, 
from the same cause, is subjected to heavy taxes and extortions. The 
inhabitants, also, of (Janton and its neighbourhood, ns well as the 
numerous classes employed in the culture and manufacture of tea, have 
a deep interest in the trade; every interruption of which causes great 
individual distress. ' 

Foreigners are interdicted by Chinese regulations from going within 
the walls of Canton. The place of their abode is a small suburb, and 
their residence there is authorized^-only for the period of the shipping 
season ; but these limitations aro not rigorously enforced, the Company’s’ 
servants going when they please to Canton, and some private merchants 
residing there throughout the whole year.’ Security must be given for 
the payment of the custom-duties before a ship is permitted to trade, and 
this security also includes responsibility for the good conduct and sub¬ 
mission to the laws of the ship’s^company. The only persons whom the 
Chinese government accepts as security is a sort of mercantile cor¬ 
poration or fraternity, called the “ Hong merchants,” formerly ten in 
number, but reduced by bankruptcies to seven. These become security 
for the Company’s ships in rotation; the whqje of the Company’s trade 
being apportioned among the seven Hong in shares. 

Besides the members of the Hong, other persons, designated as “ Out¬ 
side merchants” and “ Shopmen,” are allowed to trade with foreigners; 
their trailic is chiefly with the officers of the. Company’s ships, private 
traders, and the Americans# They are not allowed to trade in certain 


* Report of the Select Committee of the Mease of Commons on India Adairs, 
Sos.s.lHSO, Nos. 27ft lo 277. . 
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articles, its tea, raw silk, cloths and woollens, all of whifch are, by Chinese 
edicts, reserved exclusively to the Hong. 

’The Hong merchants are by law mutually responsible to eilch other 
fer a'limited amount, but this regulation is not invariably enforced. They 
•re stated to be fair and liberal in their conduct. A similar opinion, 
though with less confidence, has been expressed respecting the outside 
merchants.' No one is responsible for the debts of the'latter, and foreigners 
are warned of this by official notifications. 

The Company^ trade at Canton is managed by an establishment 
of supercargoes and writers, |wenty in VII, with two inspectors, whose 
duty it is to examine into and report upon the qualities of all teas 
offered fijr sale to the Company. Three or four of the senior super¬ 
cargoes. are' annually formed into a Select Committee,' who, under the 
orders'if tbe Cou& of Directors, conduct the wholo of the Company’s 
affairs in China. 

Most of the witnesses examined by Parliamentary committees concur 
in stating that business at Canton may be conducted with greater facility 
and expeditioii than in almost any other part of the world; much of 
which is said to be owing to the transactions connected with each sVip 
being all managed, by the same person, the security merchant. 11 was 
further stated that the Hong had occasionally aided the operations of 
commerce by advancing money on loan to foreigners. 

COMMERCIAL PROFITS OF THE COMPANY. 

• 

The'commercial profits of the Company are chiefly derived from their 
monopoly of the trade in tea. The'following statement shows the dif¬ 
ference between the prime cost o£ tea at Canton and its price at the 
Eaat-lndia sales in London,, from which an estimate may be formed of 
the profit on this article: • *- « 


Tea purchased at Canton. 


• 


Prime cost. 

Average price per 

Years,. 

lbp. 

£ 


lb. 


1824-25- 

•28,697,088. 

.1,90(0,866. 

-Is. 

4r/. 

nearly. 

1825-26- 

• 27,821,121. 

.1,729,949* 

— Is. 

3 id. 


1836-27- 

• 40,182,241* 

• 2,368,461. 

-Is. 

2d. 

ft 

1827-38- 

•33,269,333* 

• 2,086,971. 

* • Is. 

CO 

ft 


, Sales 

in England. 






Sale price. 

Average price per 

' Years. 

lb*. 

£ 


lb. 


1825-26- 

•27,803,668* 

•3,872,685.. 

•2 s. 

10 d. 

nearly. 

1826-27. 

• 27,700,978... 

.3,485,092... 

• 2s. 

6d. 

9f 

1827-28- 

• 28,120,354... 

.2,358,955* 

• 2s. 

5d. 

ft 

1828-29- 

• 28,230,383^.. 

• 3,286,272... 

• 2s. 

4 id. 



It thus 1 appears the Company charge considerably more than 100 per 
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cent additional to the prime cost on all the teas consumed in the king* 
dom. It is almost the only article of traffic in which they realize a 
profit Their exports to China consist principally of woollens, by which 
branch of trade they sustain an annual lost, though, as we shall' show 
presently, this loss, by an evasion of the Commutation Act, is thrown upon 
the British public. 

The Company has lately sent little merchandize to India, except, mili¬ 
tary stores, which, being charged to the territorial account, do not 
enter into a statement of commercial profits. It imports, however, to a 
considerable amount, from thdt country, raw silk, indigo, and other 
articles. Whether there is profit 6r loss In the trade it Js> difficult to de¬ 
termine from the accounts submitted to parliament.* . 

In addition to the profits on its trade, the Company is entitled to a 
certain duty upon goods imported by the private anil privitege^trade, 
warehoused and sold through its medium. From the gross profits 
arising from this trade, a large deduction is to be made for the expense 
of freight and demurrage, amounting, in 1829, to £662,964. After 
paying all the other expenses of the commercial establishment, interest 
on*thc bond-debt, &c. the dividend remains to be provided. The capital 
stock of the Company is £6,000,000; so that at 10,J per cent, it 
requires a not profit of £620,000 per annum to pay the dividend. 

Now these preliminaries bring us to the consideration of a very im¬ 
portant issue between the public and the East-India Company. The 
Company, we have seen, has not realized a.surplus revenue from their 
territorial acquisitions ; that has been all expended in the charges of war 
and government. Commercial profits, then, are the only source from 
which the Company has a surplusrrevenue to pay the dividends and 
support their home-establishments. But, it appears, the profits of the 
Company on the several branches of trade, are either none at all, or 
vcjy unimportant, except in tlje single article of tea. So that, in fact,' 
it is the people of England who pay the dividends of the proprietors, 
and other outgoings, in tlio monopoly price of theis teas. Let us in¬ 
quire whether this is conformable to the agreement between the Company 
and the public. j 

The Commutation Act, the 24th Geo. III. c. 38, provides that there 
shall be at least four sales ip every year, at which there shall be put .up 
such quantities of tea as shall be judged equal to the demand; that the 
tea so put up shall bo sold, without reserve, to the highest bidder, pro- 
vided t an advance of one penny per pound shall be bid upon the prices 
at which the same shall be put up ; and that it shall not be lawful (of 
the Company “ to put up their tea, for sale at any prices which shall, 
upon the whole of the teas so put up, at any one Bale, exceed the prime 
cost thereof, with the freight and charges of importation, together* 3 with 
lawful interest from'the time of the arrival of such tea in Great Britain 


* Considerations relative to the Renewal of the Company’s Charter. By 
W. s. O’Brien, M.P. 
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the tea-trade. All the legislature contemplated was to reimburse the 
Company the prime cost of their teas'and reasonable charges, hut never 
that they should be enabled to realize an exorbitant profit applicable 
to their ^general expenditure. That this profit hits been realized is 
proved vfrcra, a statement submitted to the Committee of the House ol 
Commons, which shows that the profits on the China trade for the last 
fifteen years amounted, to £16,971,316. Had the trade with China 
been open, the Company must have been satisfied with the ordinary 
mercantile profit; they could not have taxed the public to the amount 
of upwards of one Bullion per annum, to provide a fund not only’lor 
the payment of the dividend upon India Stock and the interest of 
their bond debt, but also materially to aid their wasteful Indian ex¬ 
penditure. 

There is'another transaction, though not so impoitant as the pre¬ 
ceding, on which the principle of the Commutation Act has been con¬ 
travened. The Company have long taken credit for having persisted 
in the .export trade to China at a considerable loss ; and this their 
advocates would have the community to believe has been done for the 
Bake of promoting the sale of British manufactures. From the state¬ 
ments of Mr. Maijorihanks (Report on the China Trade, page 32) if 
‘appears the losses da the Company’s experts, from 1820 to 1829, aver¬ 
aged about £17,000 per annum, and that for the twenty-six preceding 
years they amounted to £64,000 per annum. But at whose expense 
does the readetramagine these losses have been incurred ? Why, at the 
expense of the people of the United Kingdom. The way this has been 
effected is by adding the losses on exports to the price of the feu in 
China; thus if the 'Company export goods to the value of £ 1000, which, 
when sold in China, produce only £800, the quantity of tea purchased 
with this sum is valued by them at £1000, and this amount is charged 
in the upset price; although, as we have ssen above, that they are 
restricted by Act of Parliament from putting up their tea at more than 
" prime cost.” There caunot be a more direct violation of the statute, 
which seems to have been framed with the express view of guarding 
agaiifst such practices. The servants of the Company endeavour to 
jpstify these proceedings on the ground of_ the exports being made for 
the express purpose of providing funds in China for the purchase of 
tea^j but .this is no apology for the infringement of a positive contract. 
Besides, there can be little doubt that tho loss on the export, trade results 
from the wasteful and injudicious planner in which it is conducted; 


and the common premium of insurance, as a compensation for the sea- 

risk incurred therein.” ...... 

Here are the terms of the contract between the community and the 
. merchants of teedenhall: the latter are to supply tho former with a 
quantity of tea adequate to their demand, and, to prevent extortion m 
the price, all the items of charge which the Company, in addition to 
.the prime cost, are allowed to include in the put-ujf price, are distinctly 
specified; hut there is no item for the Company s dividends, and if 
- navof intended th«v should be paid out of the profits of 



SUCCESS or THE PMVATJl TRADE TO INDIA. W 

otherwise how Rocs it happen that the Americana carry on thaadn ts 

trail.- in the same commodities with a profit. f 

hi 1813 the trade to India was thrown open to private merchants,'but 
was still, in some measure, impeded by enactments which required that 
all ships passing to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope should 
exreed 3,50 tons of burthen, and which rendered it necessary to procure 
a license to trade ff-oni the Court of Directors, or, upon their refusal, 
from the Board ol' Control. They also provided that certain articles 
of Indian produce should he brought to the port, of London alone. 
British ships wen- still prevented fiom .trading between ports without 
the Kingdom, and places within ifio limits of the Easri-Ihdia Company’s 
charter. These restrictions were much relaxed in 1823. TJJie export 
of military sto'res to India is reserved <to the Company, b!^t ships, 
w ithout limitation to burthen, may clear out, unlicensed, frit aiijp place 
eastward of the Cape of (lood Hope, cxcep* for minor ports between 
the Indus and Malacca. A license is still necessary to proceed to any 
other except the four principal settlements—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Pi nice of Wales’s Island, within these limits. Vessels returning 
frifm India may now be admitted to entry in any of the warehousing 
poits of Croat Britain, and trade is permitted lietwecn foreign ports and 
places within the limits of the Company’s charter. 

The Company rosen e. to themselves all the trade between the United 
Kingdom and China, excepting only’ a small portion allowed by way of 
piivilege to the commanders and officers of their ships. Licenses are 
granted by the Company to all Indian ships, Renominated “Country 
Ships,” to trade, between India and China, and to export from China a 
limited quantity of tea, with permission to dispose of it to any inter¬ 
mediate jiort between China and the port in India to which the ship 
may he destined. These licenses do not include the Cape of Good_ 
]|< 4 |>o, the Company themselves supplying that settlement with tea at high 
priers , notwithstanding the agreement they made some years since to 
put up their teas for sale at, the Cape at an ailvance*not exceeding six 
per cent, on the costs anil charges of importation.* 

. Let us now advert to the different results arising from the different, 
principles on which the trade to India and Chinn lias been conducted. 

The effect of opening the trade to India has been greatly to increase 
its amount. The highest value of goods exported to India in any year 
between 1792’and 1811 did not exceed £2^475,987 (the exports of 
1808}. It, will be seen, hereafter, that this juuount is less than one 
half of the value of the present exports. The increase has cliiefly 
taken place in the. export of cotton-manufactured goods. Previous to 
1813 the amount of cotton goods exported to India was very trifling. 
They now fall very little short of £2,000,000 in value annually. This 
augmentation may partly be attributed to the extraordinary improvemenf 
which has taken place in onr manufactures, attended by a great reduc- 


Kqiorl of Commons’ Cniumilto#, Hess 1830, Nos. 405, 627, 2078. 
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tion of prices, and to the extension and consolidation* of the British 
power in India. 

The following statements show at once the comparative exports and 
imports of the Company and the free and privileged trade in their trans¬ 
actions with India and China. 


'Years. 

1825 

1826 
1827 
182* 


Years. 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 


Exports by the Private Tradci 


Total to India and China. Bv the Private Trade. 

£ £ 

. 3,918,071 . 2,574,600 

r. 4,468,883'. 2,025,888 

•. 5,201,599 . 3,903,006 

.5,212,353 . 4,085,426 

Exports by the East-India Company. 

Merchandise for Sale. Stores. Total. 


£ £ £ 

754,832 . 501,518 1,256,850 

826,055 . 907,833 1,733,888 

494,922 . 807,354 1,302,276- 

636,441 . 462,369 1,098,810 


Imports from India and China. 


fears. 

By the Company. 

£ 

By the Private Trade. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

1825 •< 

..••• 5,375,492 -• 
. 5,076,860 

.... 5,178,925 . 

. 10,554,417 

182§ .. 

. 5,162,509 . 

. 10,688,869 

1827 

- 6,148,077 .. 

. 4,514,661 . 

. 10,662,738 

1828 • - 

.... 5,576,905 .. 


■ 11,220,576 


These statements show clearly the benefits which have resulted to 
the community from the opening of the tpule to India, and the outlet it 
has afforded to British industry and manufactures. From the first, it 
appears, the exports by the private trade to the East nearly doubled in 
four years; while from the second it appears the exports of the Company, 
during' the same period, and under similar favourable circumstances, 
have declined rather than augmented. What more can be required to 
establish the advantages of free trade, and the greater results which 
may be anticipated from the frugality, activity, and enterprise of 
individuals than from the expensive, negligent, and drowsy proceedings 
of chartered monopolies \ 

It is worthy of observation that the most enlightened servants of the 
Company doubted whether the natives of India would ever be brought to 
consyme largely European manufactures. Experience has falsified their 
representations. Similar results may be confidently expected from the 
Opening of the trade to China. 


RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER, OF THE F.AST-1NDIA COMPANY. 

Such improvements in the national representation, as would insure 
%n honest and enlightened government, would render unnecessary any 
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great changes in the scheme of our Indian administration. Ministers, 
having the control of the affairs of India, are responsible for their 
management; and, provided the people of England had an adequate 
control over them, there would bo little risk of misgovemment, either 
in Great Britain or her great dependency. But if a system is tolerated, 
which admits of tjie accession to power of corrupt and incapable men, 
the calamity is felt, in every part of the empire. Hence, the happiness 
of the vast population of Hindustan, no less than that of the United 
Kingdom, is identified in the.great question of parliamentary reform. 

The government of India, it,appears to us, must always be so con¬ 
stituted as to be subordinate to the general government. Equality 
would generate rivalry; rivalry, hostility; and this last bdS^lie source 
of mutual weakness and annoyance. All these evite are obipa'^d by the 
supremacy of the Board of Control. The sovereigns of Lendenhall-street 
can never compete with the sovereigns of Downing-street; yet, though 
the dependence of the former is secured, it is not so far merged in.the 
latter as to preelude them from the exercise of a distinct and separate 
administration. 

Another advantage results from the existing system in the division of 
Jntliu /Mitrontif/r. Supposing the Company' deprived of their territorial 
authority, by' whom could the immense patronage of India be exercised ? 
It was the principle of the India hills of Mr. Fox to vest the patronage 
of India in a Board, emanating from parliament and independent of tlie 
Crown ; hut, in the present constitution of the House of Commons, this 
was only adding to the power and emolument of the Aristocracy. 
Again, to vest India patronage in ministers would be not less objection¬ 
able ; it would form an enormous addition to the overwhelming influence 
of the. (Town. The Court of Directors, however, though they have 
some interests in common with the Olignrtdiy and executive government, 
ifto not directly identified with either; they arc a different power, based 
on different interests; their constituency are neither^pot-wnlloppers, bur¬ 
gage-holders, nor freeholders—they are proprietors of India Stock; and 
tliis is a qualification from which neither the peerage nor the House of 
Commons derive their ascendancy. Under this arrangement a diversion 
of influence is obtained, and the danger to public liberty, which might 
result from consolidating the patronage of India with that of the United 
Kingdom, is in some measure averted. 

In our opinion, then, the Company ought to retain their political 
soi,veigntv, and for this plain reason—that we do not see by wlml 
other constituted authority their functions could be discharged with less 
danger to the community. But though we think the general plan of the 
Indian government cannot bo greatly improved, we are not insensible 
to the defects in it« practical administration. The different departments 
of the Company’s administration, we have little doubt, arc more preg¬ 
nant w itli abuse, if that bo possible, than the borough system itself. But 
this is a question wholly distinct from that we have been investigating, 
and into the merits of which we are not prepared to enter. There are, 
however, a few points bearing on ‘this branch of the subject so notorious, 

2 e 2 
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illative cannot foibcar noticing them, trusting that they will receive 
modification in the approaching renewal of the Company’s charter. 

For instance, it Appears a monstrous abuse that the Directors, who 
are only chosen for four years, should virtually exercise their functions 
for life’. Of the twenty-four directors, six are obliged to retire every 
year in rotation; but, instead of withdrawing'entirely, they secede for 
one year only, being sure, as a matter of course, of being re-elected for 
another four years when the period of probation expin's, and so on to the 
end of their lives, through the influence of (heir co-directors : for which 
purpose their names are enrolled on what is termed the “ House hist,” 
in Leadenball-streei. 

The number of proprietors of India-Stock is about. 2.200. In tiie 
choice of/directors, .£1,000 sfoch gives one vote; £;!,000 stock two 
■ votes; fCjOuti stnck three votes; and £10,000 stock four votes. This 
is the principle of‘the select-vestry system, without (lie same justifica¬ 
tion. There is nothing analogous to it in the election of mombeis of 
parliament, and it is as unsuitable in the choice of the governors of an 
empire, as if the members of the House of Commons were each to liavy 
votes proportioned to the magnitude of their rent-roll. 

Among the prerogatives which the Company exercise, one is justly 
objectionable, namely, the power of denying to British subjects per¬ 
mission to reside in India. By the Add Geo. 111. <•. l.M, heavy penal¬ 
ties are imposed upon any British subject who shall proceed to India 
without license from the Directors or Board of Control. The local 
governments are also empowered, if they see fit, to send home any 
European residing there, even though in possession of a lieen-e. It is 
also enacted that no British subject'shall reside in the interior, at a 
greater distance than ten miles from the presidencies, without a certifi¬ 
cate of leave from the local, authorities. Till a very late period, no 
European was allowed to hold lands either'as proprietor or upon leased 
By a recent regulation, however, of the present governor-general, the 
indigo planters have been peimitted to take leases of lands from the 
natives for the cultivation of the plant. 

Such restrictions are an arbitrary abridgment of tiie rights of loco¬ 
motion and enterprise., for which we have never seen any adequate 
justification. No danger can possibly result from the free settlement of 
Englishmen in India, The whole European community scattered 
through this vast region, exclusive of those in the service of the com¬ 
pany, does not exceed 3,08*0, and any increase in their number, s». as 
to excite apprehension, is wholly improbable. Were it not so, the Com¬ 
pany can have no right to exercise an authority injurious both to their 
fellow subjects and the native population, merely for the sake of perpe¬ 
tuating their own power. r 

Neither is there policy nor justice—if sut li principles can ever be 
disjunctive—in keeping in a state of civil and political disfranchisement 
that Numerous and, respectable class denominated “ East-lndinns.” 
These are Christian men, born of Ihiglish parents, or the descendants 
of English parents; yet nol being considered “ British subjects” in the 
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decisions of th3 Supreme Court, are withheld from the benefits of the 
laws of England.'* Their thraldom is most irksome and anomaTous. 
In conformity with the tenor of parliamentary enactments relative to 
Hindustan, professors of the Hindoo religion are governed in their civil 
relations by Hindoo law; professors of the Mohummudan religion by 
Mohumintidan law; and both Hindoos and Mohummudans are subject 
in criminal matters to Mohummudan law—both civil and criminal being 
modified by the regulations of tlie East-India Company. But the un¬ 
fortunate East-Indians do not, fall within the circle of any of these 
codes of jurisprudence. Not bejng Hindoos they cannot regulate social 
duties by Hindoo law; not being Mohummudans thfey cannot regulate 
them by Mohummudan law; and not being British-born subjects they 
cannot enjoy the benefits of English latfc. They jire, in fact, placed 
without the social pale, and governed in the relations rife Oj what¬ 
ever rule any judge may frame on the spu; of the occasion. But this 
docs not include the whole of their grievances : they arc proscribed from 
all superior and covenanted offices in the Civil, Military, and Marine 
services ; they are not considered eligible even to those subordinate em¬ 
ployments in the Judicial, Revenue, and l’olice Departments, which 
are open without reserve to the Hindoo and Mohummudan. We cannot 
believe the charter of the Company will be renewed without, these unjust 
distinctions being modified, and the East-Indian race considered, as they 
ought to he, by the double ties of civil rights and consanguineous claim, 
the connecting link between the parent, state and native population. 

Lastly, the operations of the Press iu India require a more consti¬ 
tutional guarantee than the fiat of the governors and governor‘general. 
Dining the viceroyship of Lord 'William Bentinck, the literary and 
political press of Calcutta lias made rapid progress, and has not been 
disturbed by the arbitrary interference of government. But this is top 
important an engine to be dependent on the uncertainties of individual 
i Intruder. Those who have embarked theii property in the India press 
ought to have a more valid protection than a system of licensee and 
censorships, which may be granted or ref used - enforced or suspended, 
as suits the varying purposes of the president and council. • 

Having shortly noticed the political part of the India question, let us 
come to the commercial brftneh of the subject. This is the main point of 
interest to the people of (beat Britain. Comparatively to them, the 
future territorial government of Hindustan is unimportant,, but every 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom is deeply interested in a free trade 
Cliiuff; and we sincerely trust this interest will not Ik- compromised— 
(lint there will he no renewal of the Company’s charter, without au 
entire abolition of their commercial monopoly. 

‘ A defence of soi*ie kind may be always devised by artful persons for 
every abuse and every oppression; but we cannot, collect from the 
inquiries of the Parliamentary Committees that the least plausible case 
has been made out to justify the commercial privileges of the Company. 


r Second 1 ’cl it ion of the hast-Judkins, Alexander's Last-India Magazine, 
.1 .mine j. I h'.lg. ' • 
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There is nothing in tho constitution of the Chinese government, in its 
peculiar policy, in the local usages of the natives, nor in their anti¬ 
commercial spirit to interdict the opening of the trade. Both the public 
officers of China and the people are a thiifty race, and the same 
motives of interest which actuate the British merchant, concur to 
induce them to desire a more extended mercantile intercourse with this 
country. 

Whj r then should this spirit—the nAitual interests of two empires— 
bo crampod by the costly and cumbersome pneubus of Leadenhall-streot ? 
The Court of Directors have sufficients engage their attention in the 
discharge of their'political functions, without being fettered by mercan¬ 
tile pursuits ; and the sooner they divest themselves of tlie remnant of 
their con/mercial character, the better for bolh England and Hindustan. 
The Csfnpaliy kas become a great political government, and is no more 
adapted to the pursuits of commerce than tho imperial parliament. 

The trade with China neither requires the capital nor united action 
of a privileged association. Tho French, the Dutch, tho Swedes, the 
Danes, the Austrians, and Americans, all resort to Canton, and none 
ot them carry on the intercourse through the intervention of an exclu¬ 
sive company. The Dutch trade, which is tho most important, used 
to be conducted by a privileged company, but it is now thrown open. 
The free trade of the Americans with Chinn lias greatly augmented 
since 1814; —and, what is most extraordinary, they actually export to 
Canton British manufactures—manufactures which tho English merchant, 
is interdicted exporting, and which tho Company cannot export with a 
•profit, owing to their circuitous and costly mode of transacting business 
—to the unfitness of their institutions for commercial purposes. 

But any over-weening conceit in which the Company .may have in¬ 
dulged as to the superior advantages resulting from their exclusive 
management of the China trade, must be destroyed by their existing 
differences with the Chinese authorities. It is not the Americans, nor 
the Butch, but tlidlr own establishment at Canton which is embroiled 
with the native government. So far as information has yet been com¬ 
municated, the fault appears all on their side; the Chinese, by the 
reduction of one-third of the duties on British ships, in 18.10, and by 
taking off an additional duty imposed on Cotton, have manifested a 
strong desire to cultivate the friendship of England. These concessions, 
however, have been met fty a scries of insults and encroachments on 
tjie part of the Company/? servants, which are the more provoking, 
because they appear to have been wanton, puerile, and unnecessary.' For 
instance, they have persisted in the use of sedan chairs, and the intro¬ 
duction of “ foreign women” into Canton, contrary to the express 
usages of the country, and the rules laid down by public proclamations.* 
The dignity and firmness with which the ‘gentlemen of the. “ Select 
Committee’ endeavoured to support these innovations have been quite 
in keeping with the innovations themselves. They first issued a “ pro¬ 
tocol”—yes, by the powers, a protocol in China!—intimating their detor- 


Lord ElleDborough, House of Lords, December 13th, 1831. 
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munition to suspend all commercial intercourse with the Chinese, August 
4th, 1831: but this announcement failing to make the expccted'im- 
prossion on “ the Celestial empire,” they issued another, intimating 
their intention not to suspend commercial intercourse at the period 
mentioned. We believe the desiro of the “ Select” now is to have a 
couple or two of British frigates at their disposal, to bombard Canton; 
or—if that be jmssible—to throw a few Congreve rockets into Pekig, or 
against the Great Wall. But the Emperor may be perfectly easy on 
this head ; if his Celestial Majesty knew as well as we do how essential 
an ingredient his tea-plant is irj the dividends of the East-lndia pro¬ 
prietors, he would laugh—if such a movement be consistent’with Chinese 
gravity—at the fulminations of Messrs. Lindsay and his brethren, who 
appear to have performed, at the Britislf factory, the parts Captain 
Bobadil and Ben Jonson’s “ Angry Boy” with marvellous pibcision. 

A fter such experience of the mercantile abilities of the Company, and 
of their address and wisdom in managing their Chinese intercourse, we 
imagine it cannot be any longer a question whether their commercial 
privileges ought to be renewed. Wo think decidedly not. The inte¬ 
rests of the public are directly opposed to the monopoly. For years we 
have been paying double the prices for our teas we ought to pay; double 
the prices that are paid on the Continent and America; where there are 
no privileged associations. And for what purpose are the people of the 
United Kingdom subjected to this extortion? Why, in addition to our 
other burthens, should ue he made to pay two millions per annum for 
the benelit of the Company ? We are beconjing a sober people—a tea¬ 
drinking nation, and why should this improvement in national cha¬ 
racter he obstructed by overgrow*! monopolists ? The reason is this : 
The finances of the ( oinpany are embarrassed. They cannot pay their 
nn iiii'mis out of fair mercantile profits, and they seek to pay them 
But of the produce of a poM-tax levied on the people of England ! 

Here is the gist of the matter at issue between the Company and the 
public. The question is not the policy of a frce-lfade with Chinn ; on 
this point no well-informed person can entertain a doubt: the interests 
of commerce, (lie interests of the people at large, and the public re¬ 
venue oft.be countiy would all be promoted by free trade; but then how 
are the Company’s dividchid, the interest of their bond debt, and other 
out-goings to be paid < They have no surplus territorial revenue ; the 
profits of the ti:a-tii.\ d« are the solo dependence of the proprietary. 
This is the rub! But what, it may be asked, have the community to 
do \mh the pecuniary difficulties of a junta of ambitious and improvident 
speculators? What is India to England? Some thousands of adven¬ 
turers have amassed princely fortunes there by rapine and extortion, 
and have returned to spend them in this country, to add to the aristo¬ 
cracy of wealth already too predominant. Beyond this we have der/ved 
no advantage from our eastern acquisitions—neither true glory nor na¬ 
tional happiness. Why should we then be called upon to make sacri¬ 
fice ? If the Company cannot maintain their association without public 
support; if they cannot carry oh trade to advantage, without privileges 
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hurtful to the community ; if they cannot enter into fair competition with 
individuals, let them retire from the contest—let them pissoLtr, and 
leave commerce to he pursued by others oil more prudent and econo¬ 
mical principles. . 

Only think of the situation of that most patient of all animals, the 
British public, in this business. The boroughimmgcrs levy a hundred 
■per gent. tax- on tea for the support of extravagance and the payment 
at their dividends, and the Company a frionopolv tax to the same amount, 
afid for similar purposes. Hoiv finely is John Bum, crucified between 
the rxxlusires of Lcadenhall and»thc oppressors of Downimr-street! If 
to these agreeables, we arid the extra sugar-tax he is compelled to pay 
for the bepefit of the West-India dap-gallants, with what gusto ho 
must needs swallow,his mornSig and evening beverage ; what fervent 
cjacula^ionf-p. .coast titter o\e.r his caps for their prospeiitv and the 
permanence of oligarchical government ! 

There is, however, one resource to the Company, in lieu of the pro¬ 
fits of the exclusive trade to China—they may ri'tuencu. Like 
their prototype, the Borough-System, they are embarrassed froip 
a long course of war and prodigality, and they must economize. 
The people of England will never submit to be ta.v ' for the mainte¬ 
nance of their territorial sovereignty and patronage. They must reduce 
still further than they have yet done their militai v, civil, judicial, and 
revenue establishments; they must curtail enormous salaries, and their 
“ dead weit/ht be less lavish in granting pensions, .superannuations, 
and allowances to relatives .and dependents. And if all this is not enough, 
they mud!, reduce their dividend, and instead el' bartering olliees and ap¬ 
pointments in India for the benefit of themselves, sell them openly and 
fairly to meet their expenditure. At all events, they mav rely upon if, 
that they will not be allowed, to tax the community, neither one, tv.o. 
nor three millions per annum after the 1 Oth of April, IN.’) 1. * 

» 

In support of the allegations at the close of this article, we ought 
to have t mentioned a few fads confirmatory of our opinions, which 
we were well enabled to do from the inquiries of pailinincntary com¬ 
mittees. , 

We have said that we are becoming a “ tea-drinking nation 
here is the proof from the statement submitted to the Commons’ 
Committee, by Mr. Crawfcrd, of the comparative consumption pel 
bond, of tea and coffee ill Great Britain, France, and the 1 Lftted 
States. 

Tea. Culler. 

Il.s. o/. dwts. !!)«.. c>/. dwK. 

Great Britain. 178 . o IV ]| 

Franco. - - - - . r it <» t:s 

United States...... 0 !) 1* . •>, 1 II 

Several statements were submitted to the Committee, wifli a view of 

showing the amount of the tax entailed on the community by the 

Company’s exclusive privilege; by or.c witness it was estimated at 
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£1,.'500,000 peJ annum; by another at £1,727,934, and by a third 
tit £2,588,499. 

Tor a comparative (statement of the prices at which teas are sold by 
the Company, and on the continent, and in America, we must refer to 
the statement of Dr. Kelly, No. 4709, of the lords’ Committee. • The 
prices at the Company’s sales in London, exclusive of government duty, 
are about double those in the countries mentioned. » 

FiDin a statement of Air. Midvill, auditor-general to the Company, 
it appears, the gross revenue of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay in the 
year 1828, was £22,.'5.51,017; pf this, revenue, £1/5,384,528 was the 
produce of the land-tax : the charge of collecting the revenue, pensions, 
etc. £5,521,728, and this enormous charge although three fifth parts 
of the revenue arise from the direct tax 8n land 1 ..The chargb for col¬ 
lecting the revenue of the United Kingdom—which i u «jw»tly considered 
extravagant enough—amounted, Jan. 5th, K.31, on the gross income of 
tV»9,308,872, to £3,7 13,944. 

The following returns, by the auditor-general of the Company, ex¬ 
hibit, a statement of the military charges, the general civil charges, and 
the judicial charges of the three Presidencies for the year 1828 :— 

M.li*rv CImira. (Jtiwi.il < ml ('liana's. JniticwlClurges. 

I tenant.£4,747,221 £1,791,508 £1,217,130 

.Madras. 3,020,207 300,184 377,158 

liomba) . 2,111,222 542,202 312,222 

Total_ £10,781,713 £2,091,201 £1,836,816 

Can any one believe the Company will not be able to find resources 
f"om such lavish outgoing-, witlioift a monopoly profit on the consump¬ 
tion often ' 

As every information which relates to tlje Company will speedily bg 
oftritonse interest, we subjoin n few rr ore statements; they were pre¬ 
pared by the < 'oiiipany for the Parliamentary Committee on East India 
aliair.-, and laid hcfmo that committee. It will *l)c seen from the 
estim ites of the. auditor that the charges of the Company at the expira¬ 
tion of their charter will exceed their revenues by £827,300; So that 
there will he no surplus to pay tho dividends without the monopoly pro¬ 
fit on tea. But. we againliesoecli the sovereign Directors not to “ lay 
that flattering unction to their souls,” hut to look to their wasteful ex¬ 
penditure, especially the civil branches of it.. 

It'appears from tiie returns of tho revenuo of the United Kingdoip 
for Jalf!' 1832, that the expenditure exceeds the income by £21,000; 
and from the depression in all the great branches of national industry', 
there is little pro -.pert of the country being able to support additional 
burthens, llow tb#n can it he expected, tho people will suffer them¬ 
selves to ho heavily taxed 18 support the Indian empire—a foreign de¬ 
pendency, chiefly valuable for the patronage it vests in 24 merchants. 
Bather than such a sacrifice should he made, it would he better to aban¬ 
don Hindustan to its native sovereigns -the Mogul, tho Nabobs and 
Subahdars. 
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Estimate of the Revenues and Charges of India, u/uler the several 
Heads, whether payable in India or in England, as they will 
probably stand'at the expiration of the Company s Charter. 


REVENUES. 


Mints. Post-office, stamps, 
judicial .. 


Customs . 

Ceded territory,(including 
the Burmese cessions) 


Marine ..... 
Subsidies ... 
Bank profits. 


1 

1 

1 e-* 

<0 

be 

s 

! « . 

CO 

*2 

■§ 

S3 • 

Bombay. 

Penang, 
Malacca, and 
Singapore. 

*3 

o 

H 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

431,250 

80,895 

53,939 

39,638 

5<K),075 

0,785,000 

3,127,931 

1,501,047 

11,153,617 

<197,910 

158,103 

334,305 

•• 

1,490,678 

479,167 

1,820,832 

314,590 

16,705 

.. 

-179,167 

2,152,127 

1,427,917 

. . 

. . 

1,4*27,917 

29,709 

5,877 

15,280 

. • 

50,866 


308,579 

. . 

. . 

308,sro 

•• 

7,191 

4* 

•• 

7,191 

j 11,671,785 

4,303,406 

1,921,327 

39,639 



To'al estimated revenues m India 



Civil charges (inciting 
provinc. battalions), Ac. 

Min Is, Post-office & stamps 

J udiciat . ••.... 

Land revenue ami customs 
Ceded territory (including 
Burmese cessions) .... 

Salt .. 

Opium. 

Marine. 

Buildings, Ac.I ' 327,922 

Military . | 3,258,63(1 

Amount which it is esti¬ 
mated will be annually 
set apart to meet the 
.claims upon the Tanjore 
revenues . 


Interest on debts 


110,040,985 |4,037,570[2,076,013| 108,3811 
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£ 

Total estimated charges in India.. 10,8C3*)4!) 

KxilMise’of St. Helena ........j. 90,054 

Political charges incurred in England, including invoice amount of 
stores consigned to India . 1,720,405 


Cost ol remitting funds from India to meet the territorial advances • 
in England, being the difference between Is. lid. per Sicca rupee, 
the rate which it is here supposed the remittances would realize, 
and the average rate at which the inhumes in England are made 8!),*109 

(N. II.—These advances are estimated at £1,000,000 per annum, 
and are exclusive ol the political charges defrayed in England.) 


Grand total of charges ..,. 18,763,517 

Deduct revenues.. 17,036,217 

Estimated excess of charge ...._.... 827,300 


The following arc the proportions of the above Charges, which mag 
he payable in England: viz .— 


Interest on debts, part of the 12,102,206 staled under £ £ 

that head. 875,000 

Expenses of St. Helena . 00,054 

Political charges incurred in Kngluml. 1,720,405 

- 2,085,459 


Easl-India House, 
29th July, 1831. 


(Errors exeepted.) 

James C, Mf.i.vill, 

Auditor India Accounts. 


TFRRITOR1AL J'F.BT OF INDIA. 

Prospective Estimate o f the Territorial Debt of India at the close 
o/‘ the Company's present Term, calculating the Sicca rupee a( 
Is. ilr/. instead of the fates of exchange fixed by the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

ixmioay. 

Total. 

* - 

£ 

Debts at 4 per cent..* . 208,275 

Ditto 6 ditto . 28,463,287 

Ditto 6 dll). 8,021,874 

Ditto 8 ditto . 41,237 

Ditto 10 ditto . 1,773 

Treasu;^ notes. 125,851 

£ 

28,359 

2,446,420 

273,000 

3,77,508 

1' 

£ 

292,22 

182.951 

170,881 

£ 

328,854 

30,890,707 

9,077,915 

592.626 

1,773 

125,831 

Total debts hearing interest.... 37,455,301 

Debts not beat mg interest .... 5,321,933 

3,125,377 

831,236 

446,052 

429,102 

41,026,733 

0,582,271 

Total territorial debt" 42,777,237 

3,956,613 

875,154 

47,609,004 


(Errors excepted.) 

East-India House, James Mki.viu., 

29th August, 1831. Auditor India Accounts. 
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There l^a class oc. politicians in this country with just one idea; and 
that Tdea is.^xlfere is nothing good in public* economy unless it lie 
conducive to the accumulation of capital. The di.-ti ilmtion of wialth 
is a consideration of no importance ; their only object being to I yap it 
up in masses, no matter how dispropmtioued, provided the total amount 
is augmented. For this purpose, they have been alvnns leconunemling 
the indefinite enlargement of farms, the substitution of machinery for 
manual labour, and the establishment of banks of credit and paper- 
money. That their principles are true in the abstract, and that the 
application of them, within certain limits and under certain circum¬ 
stances, would be beneficial, we have little* doubt; but their unqualified 
and precipitate adoption would, in our opinion, ho productive of dis¬ 
astrous consequences. In every case, we believe, they tend to augment 
the aggregate wealth of the community, hut not the aggregate amount 
of social happiness. National Jpipjhness, however, is more important 
than national wealth; and a system which would compromise the. 
former for the attainment o£ the latter, saeiifiees the end to the means. 
The direct tendency of the principles of '.lie Fconomisfs is to destiny 
the intermediate l^jks of society; or, more correctly, to consolidate 
them in one end of the chain;—to replace the feudal aristocracy, liom 
which Europe has suffered so much, with a monied aristocracy more base 
in its origin, more revolting' in its associations, and mere inimical to 
general freedom and enjoyment. 

The history of banking affords an apt illustration of the practical 
tendency of the unqualified dogmas of the Ricardo school. Ranking 
has always been the favourite invention of these theorists, as tending 
ivost effectually to the extension of credit, the development of industry, 
and accumulation of capital. These are. its natural results; I .fit such 
advantages may he more than counterbalanced by an alloy of accom¬ 
panying evils. In England, we consider the system of credit founded 
on hank paper to have been the chief auxiliary ars 1 main stay of the 
reckless and unprincipled government of tht* last forty years. It was 
this which enabled mir.isteis to build up the baseless superstructure of 
the Funds, which mast ultimately fall, not on its guilty aulhois, but on 
those who have umvarily confided in their delusive repieseutiitions. It 
was this which enabled them to destroy the currency of 1797, to sub- 
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stitute, for i!(> yeftrs,' in place of the universal medium of exchange, a 
forced inconvertible representative, which raised prices to an unnatural 
height, altered the standard of value, by which all existing contracts 
and engagements were violated; and then, when the profligate errors 
so committed were to be repaired, the country was again dragged 
through a series of changes and calamities not loss unjust anil ruinous 
than those it had previously suffered. Jliese are not the only evil^of 
the hanking system; it has demoralized the country and exercised a 
baneful influence on internal economy, by giving an undue ascendancy 
to particular branches of industry—the commercial and manufacturing, 
for instance ; it has given an artificial impulse to population,—multi- 
plving the number of the people beyond the means of permanent em¬ 
ployment aiul subsistence*; it has created ft vast moi ucd interest, whose 
sole element is war, gambling, and spceulatioiffit hasalvwn a principal 
cause of over-trading, of mercantile revulsions and vicissitudes, and the 
endless source of frauds, litigation, arrests, insolvencies, and bank¬ 
ruptcies. 

Jlieso evils, it will he alleged, are not inherent in banking, but have 
been the consequences of hanking not being conducted on sound prin¬ 
ciples. What tin; sound principles of hanking are the professors of the 
“ science of exchanges” have not yet distinctly laid down. One of the 
sound principles of the Bullionists in 1810 was that bank paper should 
a heats he convertible into coin at the will of the holder. But experi¬ 
ence ptoved that this was no effectual guarantee against over-issues. 
The paper of the Bank of England and of the, provincial banks was so 
convertible in 1 S‘2'i; but it. did not avert the commercial crisis? which 
arose out of the redundant issue (If their notes and bills of exchange. 
The fact is, the political economists tire wise after the event, like many 
other people with much less pretensions to depth and comprehensiveness. 
\\ Biles the hanking system \va# in its full career of fallacious prosperity, 
they never forewarned the community of its disastrous consequences; 
they nere as little gifted with foreknowledge as other'll and, like others, 
only learnt from experience. Similar results have flowed from other 
blanches of their science. They discovered that a saving mitfht be 
('fleeted by farming on a great scale, and by manufacturing on a groat 
scale; hut they could discern nothing further: they could not discern 
the political, the social, and moral calamities which would flow from 
the aggregation of great capitals in agricultural and manufacturing 
industry. . > 

It iwtfiis want of foresight of practical evils which ought to make 
us cautious in adopting the maxims of the Economists. France has 
recently passed through the same ordeal as England. During the 
summer of 1830, sjio suffered from precisely the same causes as those 
which produced such wide-spread distress in this country in 1811, 181 a, 
and 18'2/j; and the sudden collapse of an extensive system of banking, 
credit, and mercantile paper, by occasioning great pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments, threatened, at one period, to impede the full triumph of her 
glorious revolution, * 
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We shall, however, leave these general topics to Come to our more 
imlnediate object,—the origin and present state of the powerful corpo¬ 
ration in Threadneedle-street—the great foster-parent of banking, 
credit, and paper-money in this country. In treating of the Bank of 
England, there appear to be three objects particularly deserving of 
attention. Fifst, a brief outline of the history and connexion of the 
Bgpk with government. Secondly , the enormous profits it has derived, 
and the immense wealth it *has accumulated from that connexion. 
Thirdly, its present state and influence. We shall treat on these sub¬ 
jects as briefly as possible, so qs to put the reader in possession of the 
most important'facts necessary to a knowledge of them. 

The Bank had its origin in war and taxation; and was originally 
projected by one f^terson, h Scotch speculator, who was afterwards 
engaged thfMiUastrous project of colonization at Darien. William 111. 
who introduced standing armies, the excise-laws, the funding m stem, 
and other calamities, wanted money to cariy on a viyorous war against 
the French. An act passed, inviting people to make voluntary advances 
to the amount of £1,500,000; and, for securing the payment of the 
interest, taxes were laid upon beer, ale, and other liquors. Upon condition 
of £1,200,000 of this sum being advanced within a certain time, the sub¬ 
scribers were to be incorporated; and, this being done, the incorporation 
took place, and the subscribers were formed into a trading company, 
called, “ The Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” The 
charter of corporation was executed July 27, 1094 ; and directs, among 
other things, that a governor or deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directofs, shall be chosen for conducting the establishment; that thirteen 
or more of them (the governor or • leputy-governor being always one) 
shall constitute a court for the management of the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany; that the qualification of the governor shall boat least £5000 
stock; deputy-governor £3000; directors £2000 each; and every eletkor 
£500; that four general courts shall be held every year, when the 
majority of electora present may make bye laws for the government 
of the corporation; and that “ no dividend shall at any time bo made by 
the said governor and Company save only out of the interest, profit, 
or produce arising by or out of the said capital, stock, or fund, or by 
such dealing as is allowed fey the act of parliament.” For the £1 ,‘200,000 
lent to government, they were to receive yearly £100,000; £90,000, 
the interest at eight per cfnt. and £4000 for the charges of manage¬ 
ment. Their loan to government might bo redeemed on a year’s notice; 
and, in that case, the charter and company to expire. 

Such is the origin and constitution of the Bank ; on which, one or 
two remarks may be made. It is clear, from the act of incorporation, 
(the 5 & 6 William and Mary,) that nothing more r thsn the establish¬ 
ment of a company of traders, or pawnbrokers, was intended ; and that 
it never was surmised that they would ever form a part of, or have any 
dominant influence in, the government. The act specifies, very parti¬ 
cularly, the sort of trade they were to carry on: they were not to trade 
in goods or merchandise, but to employ their capital iaadvancing money 
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on goods and plctlgr*;,* in discounting bills of exchange, and the buying 
and selling of gold and silver bullion ; with a permission, however, to’sell 
sudh goods as were mortgaged to them, and not redeemed within three 
months after the expiration of the time of redemption. 

But, still further to coniine these traders and pawnbrokers to- their 
province, and prevent any further connexion with the executive, of 
which the parliament of that day appears to have been somewhat appre¬ 
hensive, the same law of William and Mary imposes a penalty upon 
the Directors if they purchase, on account of- the corporation, any 
crown lands, or if they advqjico.to his. Majesty any sum of money, by 
wav of loan or anticipation of any branch of the public revenue, other 
than on such funds only on which a credit is or shall be granted by 
parliament. Contrary to this clause, an# notwitjj^anding the penalty, 
tln> Directors continued to make advances frorif time te-time, On treasury 
hills, to the year 1703. In that year. Mi. Bosanquet was governor; 
he had some doubt of the legality of these advances, and applied for a 
bill of indemnity: the Bank having then become an essential part of 
the government, this was easily obtained; and an act was passed to pro¬ 
tect the governor and company from any penalties they had incurred, or 
might incur in future, on account of any advances to government. 

There are few facts in Ihe early history of the Bank meriting par¬ 
ticular notice. During the great re-coinage of 1(>96, the company was 
involved in considerable difficulty, and was even compelled to suspend 
payment of its notes, which were at a heavy discount. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the skilful management of the directors and the assistance of 
government, the Bank got over this crisis. But it was at the same 
time judged expedient, in order So enable the copartners to withstand 
any subsequent, pressure, to augment their capital to £2,201,171. 

In 174.7 the alarm occasioned by the advance of the Highlanders 
trtidor the Pretender, led t* a run on the Bank ; and, in order to gain 
time, the Directors resorted to the expedient of paying in shillings and 
sixpences! During Lord George Gordon’s riots *in 1780, the Bank 
incurred considerable danger. Had the mob attacked the establishment 
at the commencement of the riots, before it was put into a statfi of de¬ 
fence, the consequences might have been fatal. Subsequently a military 
force has been nightly placed in the Bank sis a protection in case of 
emergency. 

The next circumstance deserving notice is, the increase in the denomi¬ 
nation of the notes issued by the Company. , For above sixty years, no 
notes.***'re issued for a less sum than twenty-pounds ; and these were 
made payable to the bearer on demand ; and for the amount of which 


* It was only during th<» commercial crisis of 1826 that Lord Liverpool 
discovered Hie Hank was empowered to make advances on goods and mor- 
< hamlise; the Directors, it appears, were as little aware of this dormant privi¬ 
lege as liis Uirdship, having been too much occupied with their more ostenta¬ 
tious and profitable dealings with the Treasury, to attend to the humble avoca¬ 
tion set forth bv the three halts. • 
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notes, in tlio legal coin ’of the realm, the Company tow liable 1o be 
sueVl and arrested. As tlie Bank enlarged its advances to government, 
it became necessasy to lower the denomination of its notes. A difler’ent 
reason has been assigned; but this, no doubt,, is the true one. It. 
is clear, indeed, that the real capital of the Bank being a limited 
sum, it could only have money to lend to government by increasing its 
fictitious capital; in other words, by extending Its issue of paper; 
which again could only be done by lowering the denomination of its 
notes. While £20 notes alone were issued, their circulation, from their 
amount, being lilnited to the c commercial and trading classes, no 
great quantity of paper could possibly be emitted; but when notes of 
the value of 15, 10, 5, and 1 pound were issued, their circulation 
extending through jijll classed of the community, the issue of Bank 
paper«vo9)d pmp'vtionaieiy increase. Government, therefore, in order 
to obtain advances from the Bank, readily permitted the issuing of notes 
of smaller value. In the war of 1755, the Bank began to put out 
notes of the value of £15; and before the conclusion of that' war, 
notes of the value of £10. At the commencement of the Anti- 
Jacobin war, in 17(1.3, they were still further indulged, and allowed fo 
issue £5 notes; and, lastly, in the year 1797, came the £1 and £2 
notes. Rents, wages, salaries, taxes, and every thing else, could now 
be paid in Bank paper; and the Restriction-Act. having protected the 
Bank from the necessity of taking up their own notes, they were issued 
in prodigious quantities; and in exactly the same proportion the Bank 
enlarged its advances to .Government. Ihc following statement, ex¬ 
tracted from the report of the Committee of the House of Lords, iu INK), 
of the amount of Bank paper in ci retd alien in diftcicnt years; and of 
the amount of the sums advanced to government on exchequer-bills, 
and other government securities, will show the connexion which has 
subsisted between the issue of paper and advances to government:— • 

'"*■ Bank Notes. Alliances. 

1794 .£10,9(13,380..£ 8,78(5,514 

1795 .13,539, KiO.11,114,230 

1796 .11,030,110.11,718,730 

1814 .25,511,012.33,607,300 

1815 .. 27,155,824.27,156,000 

1816 .26,681,398.26,042,600 

1817 .2/,339,758.25,399,510 

1818 .27,954,558.27,002,000 « 

Having shown the causes which led to the issue of small notes, and 
the connexion betwixt the issue of Bank paper and advances to govern¬ 
ment, we shall now mention some other pnints.conncct&d with the history 
of this Company. 

Without the assistance of tlie Bank the immense fabric of debt and 
taxation could not liar e been reared. Of this government appears to 
have been soon sensible, from the numerous laws enacted for its pro- 
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tection and encouragement. To prevent competition from the Mine 
Adventure Company, which had commenced banking, and began to is£uo 
notes, it* was provided by the 6th of Anne that no other banking com¬ 
pany of more than sir persons, should issue notes payable in less than 
six months. Innumerable acts have passed, imposing the penalty of 
death for forging Hank notes; others, the punishment of transportation, 
on persons uttering, *or having them in their possession. The English 
code lias been made the bloodiest in the world, in order to uphold the 
Oligarchy and the paper system, and its laws more savage than those of 
I )raco. But of these, and also tho Restriction Act, we shall speak shortly ; 
let us now only attend to those laws for upholding the credit of its 
paper. ( 

After the Restriction-Act, the Bank ceadbd to be.on independent com¬ 
pany; it might be considered a government * umcby,„of wiricU the 
governor and directors had the management; and which issued a forced 
government paper. Paper issued under -such circumstances would 
neecssifrily depreciate; and this was an evil which it was of import¬ 
ance to government, aB far as possible, to prevent. Having by force 
befit bank-notes in circulation, it seemed a slight extension of the samo 
desperate principle to attempt also by force to maintain their credit. 
Various laws were passed for this purpose. After the Restriction-Act, a 
law passed to protect debtors from arrest, who tendered payment in 
notes, though they still continued liable to a common action for debt, to 
compel payment in guineas. This was the first attempt of the borough- 
mongers to render Bank-paper a legal tender, .pad equivalent to gold. 
In 1K10, when paper had depreciated 30 per cent., and guineas sftld for 
from 2. r >s. to ‘28s. in bank-notes, a daw passed to punish persons pur¬ 
suing this traffic, and imposing penalties on those who sold them for 
their real value in paper. Tenants, who offered notes for rout, were 
protected from distress, though liable to a ‘common action of debt or 
ejectment. At length, in 1811, Lord King having given notice to his 
tenants to pay their rents in guineas, the legal coindjf the realm, an 
act passed to protect persons, tendering payment in notes, from all 
further proceedings. This was nearly tire climax. Bank paper was 
not* a legal tender to all intents and purposes; and by the fiat of the 
Oligarchy, old rags were metamorphosed into gold. Even this was not 
enough to satisfy tho omnipotent parliament; they actually passed a re¬ 
solution, declaring a one-pound bank-note and a shilling equal in value 
to a guinea, though the latter was openly selling for twenty-seven 
shilling^!. 

Let us now revert to the capital part of Bank legislation—the Re- 
Mrictiov-Act. By turning to the preceding page, and observing the 
amount of the Bank advances to government in the year- 1796, and 
reflecting on the various law% enacted in favour of the Company, it will 
appear that an intimate connexion and mutual dependence had been 
created betwixt the Bank and Government, before the Restrictiqn- 
Act, in 1797; that law, however, fairly incorporated the Bank with 
church and state. The causes which produced the stoppage were 
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briefly these:—From the commencement of the yfear 1797, great 
apprehensions were entertained of a French invasion : the people v ere 
alarmed for the 'stability of the government: consequently "for' the 
stability of the Bank, which depended upon the government: a run upon 
the Bank ensued; the credit of the establishment was endangered ; and 
suspicion, which Paine justly denominates credit 'asleep, was now 
awakened. The run on the Bank continued h&urly to increase, till 
Saturday the 25th of February, 1797\ This was the last day the Bank 
was compelled Jo pay their notes on demand, agreeably to the tenor of 
their notes, and the conditions ,on which* they had been issued. The 
alarm not being likely to subside, and the run continuing to increase till 
the latest hour the Bank was open, on the next day, Sunday, an order 
was issijed from thp..Frivy Ciuncil, requiring the Bank' to for hear is¬ 
suing any mofi^caslii till the sense of parliament could be taken on 
the subject. This order, as might be expected, was instantly oltcyed, a 
few days more would have drawn out of the Bank coffers the last far¬ 
thing of cash and bullion. The Company wished anxiously to 'conceal 
the amount of specie in their possession at the time of the stoppage : 
but, by an ingenious Calculation of Mr. Allardyce, this point was subse¬ 
quently ascertained ahnoBt to a certainty. It appears, that, on the 
25tli of February, the last day of payment, the notes in circulation 
amounted to £8,640,250, and the total amount of cash and bullion in 
the Bank, to only one million two hundred and seienly two thousand 
pounds. 

The Bank, like true, traders, has always manifested great anxiety 
aliout \ho credit of the house, and endeavoured to make it appear that 
the stoppage did not originate in the necessities of the Bank, but the 
necessities of the government. In the resolutions of a court of directors, 
on the 25th March, 1797, affixed to the second report, of the Bank 
committee of 1819, it is said, “That th«v restriction on cash payments 
was altogether a measure of state necessity.” Whether it originated 
in the necessitie^bf the Bank, or of the boroughmongers, or both- - 
the latter appears most probable—it is not very material to inquire : 
but it appeal's that on the last day of payment the Bank had little 
more than a million of cash and bullion to pay more than eaj.it 
millions of their notes; and how, under such circumstances, the Bank 
could have met their creditors, or what could have protected them from 
arrest for debt, but the interference of government, it-is not easy to 
. conceive. 

• . • 

But the fact is, tho stoppage was concerted betwixt Mr. Pjtt and the 
directors. Sometime before the order in council was issued, Mr. Bo- 
sanquet and other directors had had repeated interviews with that 
minister to consult how the run could be stayed, and the (Jompnny 
saved from impending bankruptcy. The hjst interview was on the 22d 
of February; the Directors were then in a terrible fright; they told the 
minister they were “ alarmed for the safety of the house;” and asked 
him, when “ he would think it necessary to interfere.” Pitt interfered 
on the following Sunday; a singular day for the consummation of this 
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extraordinary trdhsal'tion. Immediately after, the Bank had recourse 
to a great deal of dissimulation to disguise their insolvency from *the 
pufilic.* On the 2d of March, six days after the stoppage, a court of 
proprietors was called. Mr. Bosanquet, Who waited on the Minister to 
express his fears for the “safety of the house,” and to know •when 
Government would interfere, was present. After expatiating on the tii en 
prosperous state of Bank affairs, this gentleman told the proprietors 
that he earnestly hoped they would soon be permitted to pay their 
notes, its usual, in cash. ■ Thanks were then voted to the directors for 
complying witii the order in qouqcil, which empowered them to violate 
their engagements to the public with impunity, and rtstuse payment for 
their notes. All this was excellent. Mr. Bosanquet “ earnestly hoped” 
that they would be permitted to do thaf which hq^had earnestly peti¬ 
tioned M r. Pitt they might be protected from libing: itfecl the proprietors 
gravely thanked the directors for complying with their own earnest 
request! 

The’ Order in Council, requiring the Bunk to issue no more cash, 
was issued on the 26tli of February. The Restriction-Act received the 
royal assent on the 3d of May, and was to continue in force till the 
2-ith of June, that is, only for fifty-two days. On the 22d of June, 
two days before the expiration of the original act, it was renewed till 
one month after the next session of Parliament. This was the first 
renewal; the second renewal was in 1798, to continue till one month 
after the signing of a definitive treaty of peace. Peace came in 1801 ; 
but, before the expiration of the month, the third renewal was passed, 
to continue till the 1st of March, 1803; before that time, notwith¬ 
standing peace continued, a fourth renewal passed to continue till six 
weeks nfter the next session of Parliament. In the interim war broke 
out; the fifth renewal followed as a matter of course, and to continue^ 
til* the singing of a definitotreaty of peace. In 1814, plaguy peace 
car.io again to put these delusions to the test; but before the expiration 
of the bjx months, the sixth renewal passed, to continue only one year. 
In 1816, the country being at peace, every' one expected the law would 
expire: when lo! it was renewed the seventh time, for two *years! 

1818, it was again renewed, for the eighth time, for one year; 
and in 1819, it was renewed for the ninth time, and the Bank pro¬ 
tected from payment of its notes in statutable coin for four years. 

This was tile last renewal, the Bank in 1§23 resuming payments in 
specie, nfter a suspension of twenty-six yqars. It was thought by 
many, and confidently predicted by some, such an event coidd not 
possibly hapjien. These views were fallacious, originating in miscon¬ 
ception; all that was requisite to enable the Bank to fulfil its engage¬ 
ments were a general peace, public confidence, and such a favourable 
state of the exchanges as .would enable it to obtain a supply of the 
precious metals adequate to meet the probable demand for gold in lieu 
of paper. These circumstances concurring at the period fixed foi the 
resumption of cash-payments, the Bank resumed its ancient course of 
business, and an event to which such undue importance had been pre- 
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viqjisly attached, was actually consummated without exciting the least 
interest or attention. , , 

One of the greatest calamities resulting from the suspension of cash- 
payments by the Bank, and consequent inundation of the country with 
smalf notes, was the vast increase in the number of prosecutions for 
forgery. It appears, from returns to parliament, {hat, in the interval 
freen 1797 to 1818, the Bank instituted 998 prosecutions either for 
forging, uttering, or having forged notes in possession. The results of 
these prosecution were a dreadful sacrifice of human life; and it has 
been calculated, that four hundred vietime were offered up in the space 
of twenty-one years to the -Moloch of paper money. As a set off 
against this terrible calendar, it is proper to mention tluit there was an 
abatement in the J 3 fr"*i 5 pr of Mint prosecutions. 

Another evil winy be 'justly charged to the vast amount of paper 
issued by the Bank of England; the great extent of their circulation 
gave them a complete control over the national currency, which qnabled 
them, at their own arbitrary discretion, merely by contracting oi 
enlarging their issues, to determine the prices of all articles of con¬ 
sumption and merchandize. Thu3 was a company of traders, without 
responsibility or peculiar fitness for so grave a function, and whose 
conduct experience proved not to be always influenced either by absolute 
wisdom or disinterestedness, empowered to entail on the body of the 
people a plenty or scarcity of the necessaries of life, and on the com¬ 
mercial public the most sudden and disastrous vicissitudes. 

Our next object will be to give an account of the Bank profits, and 
the enormous wealth it has acquired since the stispensionof cash-payments. 

The profits of the Bank arise frorfi various sources. First, from the 
interest of their notes in circulation, which, in some years, as in 1817, 
.amounted to more than twenty-nine millions. Secondly, from balances 
of public money. These balances arise frdm the public dividends, pSy- 
able by the Banl^, but unclaimed, and from the produce of different 
taxes paid into theBank, and which have not been drawn out for the 
service of government. On an average of ten years, from 1806 to 
1810,* the balances amounted to £11,000,000, on which the Bar¬ 
gained an interest of five per cent, per annum. The amount of public 
balances has since fallen considerably; in 1825 they amounted at an 
average to £5,247,314; and in 1829 to £3,862,650. 

The third source of profit is the interest on their capital and savings. 
The Bank’s permanent capital amounts to £14,686,800, lent to govern¬ 
ment at an interest of 3 per cent. The fourth source of profit is from 
the management of the public debt. From a late act for the manage¬ 
ment* of the debt, the Bank is paid £340 per million per annum, 
when its amount shall be 400 millions, and not exceed 600 millions: 
and £300 per million on such part of the dubt as exceeds 600 millons. 

Besides these sources of profit, the Bank derives a profit from its 
trade in bullion, the destruction of its notes, and the private deposits 
of individuals. It also has a profit, at the rate of £805 : 15 : 10 per 
million, for receiving subscriptions oh loans contracted for by govern- 
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ment.* All theft) form the gross profits of the Bank; from which, in 
order to form an estimate of their annual gain, it is only necessary to 
deduct tho amount of their expenses, the stamp-duty on their notes, 
and the interest of their cash and bullion, which constitute their un¬ 
productive capital. • 

First, as to the expenses of the Bank. The Committee of Public 
Expenditure stated! in their Report in 1807, “ that the number of 
“ clerks employed in the Bank, exclusively or principally in the public 
“ business was, 

“ Inl786..;.. ; -,. 243 

“ lt96. 3>3‘ 

“ 1807. .450 

“ whose salaries, it is presumed, may tie eale»Vg((ed at an, average 
“ between £120 and £170, for each clerl<! takh^ them at £135, 
“ which exceeds the average of those, employed in the South-Sea 

“ House, the sum is .....£00,750 

“ at L150, the sum is ... 07,500 

“,at £170, the sum is ..« ...... 70,500 

“ either of which two last sums would bo sufficient to provide a super- 
“ annual ion fund.” 

Tho total expense for managing the public business, the salaries of 
I he governor, directors, &c. as stated by the same report, are as 
fallows:— 

Salaries to governor, deputy-governor, and directors £8,000 

Incidental expenses, about.•’. 15,CU)0 

Additional buildings and repays. 10,000 

Law expenses, and loss by frauds and forgeries, about 10,000 
Largest estimate for clerks... 76,500 


Total. £119,500 


Owing to the increase of Debt and other causes, Mr. Ricardo 
.apposed that tho number of clerks employed in the public business 
~rr*i increased from four hundred and fifty to between five and six 
hundred. Tho expenses.estimated by the committee, in 1807, at 
!.'] 19,500, he calculated to liave increased, in 1816, to £150,000. 
He states, the total number of clerks employed by the Bank in the 
" hole of their establishment, at one thousand. * Half of this number is em- 
ployejj ip the public business, and the other fialf in the private businesfe 
of the Bank. The expenses of the Company may be supposed to bear 
some proportion to the whole number of clerks employed. And, ac- 
oonling to this ride, Mr. Ricardo says that, “ as £150,000 has been 
calculated to be the*expense attending tho employment of five hundred 
clerks in the public business, wo may estimate a like expense to be 

* During the cnnliunance of the income-tax, the Bank bad an allowmtVe of 
flli.'iO [tor million, or one-eighth per oont. for receiving the produce of Hint 
iui|Hi.\i. li had also another soure®of prolit from lotteries; for issuing the 
I'ckels ,iii*I p.ivii".; (he prise, it received £1000 for each lotterv. . 
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incurred by the employment of the other five hufidrM, and therefore 
the whole expenses of the Bank, at the present time, about £300,000, 
including all charges whatsoever .”—Secure and Economical Cur¬ 
rency, p. 71, 2. 

This estimate includes every charge: the expense of managing the 
public business', the salaries of the governor, directors, and clerks: 
stationery, incidental expenses, additional buildings, and repairs ; together 
with law-expenses, loss by frauds, forgeries, and every other expense 
incurred in conducting the business of the establishment. 

The next subject forming a. part fit the outgoings of the Bank is 
the stamp-duty! • The Bank, till lately, has jiways been particularly 
favoured in the composition which they paid for stamp-duties. In 1791 
they paid a composjjju^ of £'l2,000 per annum, in lieu of all stamps 
either on bills ort'notes. ''In 1799, on an increase of the stamp-duty, 
this composition was advanced to £20,000, and an addition of £4000 
for notes issued under £5, raised the whole to £24,000. In 1804, an 
addition of not less than 50 per cent, was made to the stamp-duty ; but, 
although the Bank circulation of notes under had increased fiom one 
and a half to four and a half millions, the whole composition was only 
raised from £24,000 to £32,000. In 1808, there was a further in¬ 
crease of 33 per cent, to the stamp-duty, at which time the composition 
was raised from £32,000 to £42,000. In both these instances the in¬ 
crease was not in proportion even to the increase of duty ; and no allow¬ 
ance whatever was made for the increase in the amount of the Bank 
circulation. , 

It whs not till the Session of 1815, on a further increase of the stamp-. 
duty, that the new principle was established, and the Bank compelled 
to pay a composition in some proportion to the amount, of its circula¬ 
tion. The composition is now fixed as follows:—Upon the average 
circulation of the preceding year, the Bank is to pay at the rate* 1 of 
£3,500 per million, on their aggreg-ate circulation, without reference 
to the different classes and value of their notes. The establishment 
of this principle it is calculated caused a saving to the public, in the 
years‘1815 and 181(3, of £70,000. By the neglect of this principle, 
which ought to have been adopted in 1799, Mr. Ricardo estimated The 
public to have been losers, and the Bank consequently gainers, of no 
less a sum than half a million. 

The last subject for wjiich an allowance is to be deducted from the 
gross profits of the Bankas for their unproductive capital, namely, their 
cash and bullion. At the stoppage in 1797, the Bank stated* in their 
accounts, laid beforo parliament, that their cash and bullion, and their 
bills gnd notes discounted, together amounted to £4,19(3,080. They 
also gave a scale of discounts from 1782 to 1797, ^nd a corresponding 
scale of the cash and bullion in the Bank for the same period. By' 
comparing these numbers with each other, and some parts of the evi¬ 
dence, Mr. Allardyce discovered the whole secret the Bank wished to 
conceal—namely, the amount of cash and bullion in their coffers. Ac¬ 
cording to this gentleman’s calculation, as before mentioned, the cash 
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and bullion of tht Blink, on the 26th February, 1797, was reduced as 
loi^ as t one million two hundred and seventy-two thousand pouifds. 
Subsequently the Bank increased its stock of cash and bullion; and on 
the average of the eighteen years, from 1797 to 1815, Mr. Ricardo 
conjectured it amounted to about three millions. • 

We have now mentioned all the circumstances necessary to form an 
estimate of the net profits of the Bank. We have mentioned all ,fhe 
sources whence the gross profits are derived, and also the different items 
of their disbursements. Proceeding on these principles, Mr. Ricardo 
calculated the clear gains of the jlank from the time of the suspension 
of cash payments, in 1797, to the year 1816. The results of his cal¬ 
culations were .communicated to the Bank Committee of the House of 
lords in 1819. We shall insert his stafement, exhibiting at ono view 
the amount of bonuses and increase of dividends toTHe proprietors, the 
new stock created, and the increased value of the original capital. It 
is Mr ; Ricardo who is interrogated. 


“ Do yon believe the following account to be an accurate account of the 
rolits of the Hunk since the Restriction, namely. 

In bonuses and increase of dividend*..17,151, ISO 

New ilank-slock (£2,1)10,000) divided among the proprie¬ 
tors .. 7,270,500 

Increased value of capital of £11,042,000, (which on ail 
average of 1707, was worth £125, and which is-Wovv 
worth £250,) that is.. 11,553,000 


Making in all, on a capital of £11,0 l3,0tl0,a gain in 10 years of £20,280,0,10 


I have no reason to doubt it; I believe it is accurate as far as 1 recollect." 

-Minutes of lividence, p. 101. 

This statement, wo conceive, needs no explanation. In bonuses and 
„im increase of dividends, the Bank gained £7,451,136. 'ijlio new 
Bank-stock created, at €250 per cent, is worth £7,276,500. The 
original capital of £11,642,000, has increased in value £14,553,000. 
The total gain of the Bank on a capital of eleven millions, is more than 
twenty-nine' miliums. This is the Bank prize-money, the spoil or 
war, the clear gains fpm the loans, lotteries, anil taxation of the 
“ Ptftaind Plunder system.” The brief histoiy of the Bank, Air 
nineteen years after the stoppage in 1797, is this: tlioy have hanged 
and transported about eight hundred persons, aud in addition to 
their old dividend .have made a profit of near three hundre’d per 
cent! . 

Coi.QitnouN'had some reason when lie said the Bank was the richest 
establishment in the world. We here see the amount of its vast grofits 
during twenty years of blood, rapine, and injustice. The ability of the 
Bank to expend nearly a quarter of a million in hanging and Iran.- 
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porting their fellow-creatures can no longer excite Surprise. At the eon- 
cldsion of the war in 1815, the Bank could have divided more than one 
hundred per cent* without encroaching qn their permanent capitalin 
other words, they could have granted £100 to every holder of Bank- 
stock to the amount of £100, and yet not encroaehod on the original 
capital of the-Company. If they made a division of ono hundred per 
cent, bonus, they would still have had an unappropriated income of 
£..>42,000, which would have enabled them to increase their permanent 
dividend from ten to fourteen and a half per cent. If they had divided 
only a bonus of seventy-five ,per c^nt.', they would retain a surplus 
capital exceedihg that of 1797, and an unappropriated income of 
£(>7,1,000, which would enable them to raise their dividend from ten to 
fifteen and a half mr eent. If the profits of the Bank "had continued, 
and no iflldition hrten mad:: to the present dividend of ten per cent, the 
accumulation of the surplus profit in forty years would have given to 
the Bank a disposable fund of more than one hundred and twenty 
millions.* ' 

According to the charter, all profits and advantages arising out of 
the management of the Bank ought to be divided, from time to limo, 
among the proprietors,' iu proportion to each person’s share and interest 
in the stock of the Company. This law lias never been observed by the 
Directors: the concern lias been carried on, mid no statement of its 
affairs, nor the surplus savings, lias over been submitted to the pro¬ 
prietors. Mr. Aljardyce, in 1801, and subsequently Mr. Young and other 
proprietors, have attempted at different times to compel the Governor 
and Directors to mukefa declaration of the affairs of the Bank ; but 
these gentlemen appear to have considered it more prudent policy to 
conceal, as far as possible, their gams from the public. Tlio rotten- 
boroughs have not been more intimately identified with the past system 
Of misgovernment than the Bank of England. It is to the war,’ com¬ 
menced by the Oligarchy in 1793, the Bank is indebted for its enor¬ 
mous wealth and*tnordinat,o gains. It is to this war the Bank was 
indebted for tlie Restriction-Act, which enabled it to raise the cir¬ 
culation of its notes from 12 millions to 27 millions. It was the war 
which raised the unredeemed public debt from 220 to 850 millions; *o*f 
this debt the Bank has had the management, and for which it lias 
received from the public about £300,000 per annum, whereas tlie 
receipt on account of the debt in 1792 was only £99,800.' It is to tlie 
war, too, the Bank was indebted for the increase in the amount of 
public deposits. In 1792* the deposits were* probably loss than, four 
millions. In and since 1800, to the peace, they exceeded eleven 
millions. From this source alone, Mr. llicardo calculated that, in tlie 
ten years from 1800 to 1810, the Bank gained £5,500,000. It is to 
the w ar the Bank has been indebted for an annual dividend and bonus 
on its capital to the amount of 10, 12, and in some yedrs as high as 17 


* Kicardo ou a Secure and Economical Currency, p. 81. 
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per cent, Lastly, Iho Hank is indebted to the war for clear savings, 
friyn tjie year 1797 to the year 1816, to the enormous amount of 
£29,280,636. 

YVo are not greatly in favour of ex post facto laws, nor bills of pains and 
penalties, but should there ever be any thing like an equitable adjust¬ 
ment, a refunding qr surrendering of surreptitious gains, the Bank will 
certainly have to yield up the most freely next to the Church and*thc 
Aristocracy. 

At the end of this articlearq inserted several accounts laid before Par¬ 
liament by the Bank in 1830, vxhiibiting<their own statements of their past 
proceedings, the profits they have realized, and their existing transactions 
with the Government.. Between the estimate of the Bank of the amount 
of their profits and the estimate of Mr. Ricardo,,*jye do not .find any 
material discrepancy. The Bank make their'aggregate gains, exclusive 
of their ordinary dividend of 7 per cent. £16,019,526. If to this sum 
wo add the difference between the value of their capital of £11,642,400 
in 1?97, and the value of their present capital of £14,553,000, 
\ve shall find that the prosperous career of the Bank has not been 
exaggerated. 

The charter of the Bank, when first granted, was to continue for 
eleven years ceitain, or till a year’s notice after August 1st, 1705. The 
charter was further renewed in 1697. In 1708 the Bank having ad¬ 
vanced £400,000 for the public service, without interest, the exclusive 
privileges of the Corporation were prolonged till 173 '*f. * After further 
renewals, in consequence of advances in 1800/ the charter, having then 
twelve years to run, was prolonged till the expiration of twelve months’ 
notice to be given after August 1st 1 , 1833, and till the payment by the 
government of the debt owing to the establishment. The last renewal 
is by 40 Geo. 111. c. 29, and in consideration of an advance to the. 
pifblic of three millions for six years without interest. 

It is reasonable to expect the Bank charter will ntj^be again renewed 
without an entirely new arrangement far more favourable to the public 
interests than that now subsisting. The Bank annually receives about 
£257,000 for its trouble in paying the dividends. It holds balances of 
public lftoncy, free of interest, averaging three or four millions. These 
balances are employed in (fiscountins; bills at the rate of four por cent, 
yielding a revenue of £160,000, which, being added to the £257,000, 
makes an annual sum of £417,000 derived .from its dealings with the 
Treasury. This has been always deemed a most extravagant remuner 
ratiou, send has never been defended oven in the House of Commons, 
except on the groundless plea, that it was binding on the public so long 
as the present charter had to run. j 

' Those do not c<jnst.itute the whole of the advantages of this long 
favoured establishment: it enjoys various exclusive privileges in carrying 
on the trade of banking. By the act of Anne, before cited, no corporate 
body or partnership, consisting of more than six persons other than the 
Bank of England, is allowed to carry on the business of banking. After 
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the t panic of 1826, this privilege was so far relaxed” as to allow the 
establishment of banking firms of more than six partners, at» places 
exceeding the distance of sixty miles from London; provided such 
firms had no establishment as bankers in the metropolis. 

Why should these restrictions be tolerated in favour of an overgrown 
corporation, which has already profited so much by,its exclusive immu¬ 
nities ? They form, moreover, the chief obstacle to the improvement 
of the system of banking in both the country and metropolis, by dis¬ 
couraging the establishment of joint-stock associations. Could banking 
firms be opened,in the metropolis witlnan indefinite number of partners, 
on the plan of the Scotch banks, their credit would rest on such a 
sure and extended basis, thaf they might fairly compete with the es¬ 
tablishment in Thrgadneedlc-street for a share of the public business; 
Government woula be relieved from its dependence on a single frater¬ 
nity ; and, in lieu of paying the Bank £257,000 per annum for the 
payment of the dividends, it is not improbable the whole sum might be 
saved, and the business transacted for the sake of the profit which might, 
be realized from holding the balances of the public money and up- 
claimed lottery prizes and dividends.* 

The Bank has never conducted its affairs either on such liberal or 
enlightened principles its to become entitled to peculiar favour from the 
community. Notwithstanding the enormous profits of this great cor¬ 
poration, it has constantly manifested an eagerness for gain, and im¬ 
patience for tfitf ■profitable employment of its capital, which could hardly 
have been exceeded by a private establishment. In 1822, with a view 
of extending their discount, they lowered the rate of interest from five 
to four per cent., and extended the tdtm of discount from sixty to ninety 
days. In 1823, they contracted for a portion of the dead-weight, 
annuity, by imposing upon .themselves the obligation of advancing an 
annual loan for several years ; which engagement was clearly at variance 
with the legitimate principles of banking. At the close of the same 
year, they announced their intention to lend money on mortgage, which 
was a deviation from one of their oldest established rules Lastly, in 
1825, Vhey came forward with a proposition to lend money on govern- 
ment securities, and upon their own stock. •”* 

By these expedients they were enabled greatly to extend the cir¬ 
culation of their notes; but their resources, contrary, to all sound 
maxims, were tied up in ipconvertible securities, so that they were less 
able to discharge their proper functions as bankers. What was worse, 
the greedy example was followed by the country bankers; and*thus the 
race commenced between them, which could push out the most paper, 
till thffy brought upon the country the disastrous mercantile revulsion 
of 1825-6. . 


* JVTemorial of Country Bankers, addressed lo tbc Lords of the Treasury, 
May 9,1828.— Parliamentary Paper, No. 328, Sess. 1828. 
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THOUGHTS ON A NEW BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Notwithstanding the errors of business and of political meddling with 
which the Bank Directors may be justly charged, it may be doubted 
whether the country would be benefited by any attempt to set up a rival 
establishment. A banking firm of undoubted stability is essential to the 
functions of government for the receipt and disbursement of the public 
revenue, and for the management of the national currency. But would 
it be possible to form an association, better adapted for these pur¬ 
poses than the Bank of "England ?’ In the first place with respect to tho 
circulating medium. The Bank enjoying the exclusive privilege of 
issuing notes in the metropolis, it possesses a compete control over the 
circulation directly in London and indirectly in tlA- province^; pnd it 
can only arise from a mistaken cupidity or culpable remissness of duty 
in tho Directors if the general circulation is either redundant or deficient 
—if if is not maintained precisely in that state which the wants of com¬ 
merce and tlie course of the exchanges require. But such corrective 
pftwer over the currency can only l>e advantageously exorcised by a single 
association. Supposing two chartcicd bodies had concurrent authority 
in tho issue of notes, they would either pursue their business in opposi¬ 
tion or concert: if tho former, then would there be a contest between 
them, which could get out the greatest amount of paper; if the latter, 
then the case would not he altered from what now oviffi—it would still 
he virtually one body, only acting under two denominations, the New 
Bank of England and the Old Bank of England. j 

Next as to experience in hanking' business. In this the Bank could 
not possibly be excelled by a now establishment. The Direction, it 
cannot be denied, consists of the elite of the commercial world; more¬ 
over they inherit, in virtue qf their offices; all the wise saws, maxims; 
and precepts accumulated by their predecessors for the last hundred and 
forty years, and which, we presume, nre carefully"treasured up for 
reference in the Bank parlour, inscribed on tablets or other tangible 
^record. , 

*The4g£t and most important consideration, with respect to any new 
association, which should undertake to be the national hunker, would ho 
• the security it could afford. A sum of four or five millions, which is 
the average amount of the government balances, ought not to be entrusted 
to any mushroom establishment. On this hesUl the Bank appears wholly 
unexceptionable. Just let us see by fair appraisement how much tlie 
“ Old Lady” would yield, providing all her effects were brought under 
the hammer of alderman Farebrothcr. Lot the first, is that solid capital 
of f 14,686,800, lent to Government at three per cent, and which’at the 
present market price of ^19.0 per hundred pound stock is worth 
exactly £29,619',260. The second lot is the surplus of profits, &c. after 
paying all outstanding demands; owing to the extreme reserve of tho 
Old Girl the value of this assortment cannot he stated—common report 
says betwixt two and three millions: according to her Ladyship's inven- 
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tory in 1819 (No. 11. at the eud of this article,) she h?d a nice balance 
in *her favour of £.0,202,320. Supposing we take the Old Dame at 
her word—here arp two articles alone worth £34,821,580. Besides which, 
is the immense pile in Thrcadneedlc-street, consisting of innumerable 
vaults, rotunda, cashier, court, committee and tellers’ rooms, and a 
floor of apartments more spacious and intricate than the Cretan labyrinth, 
together with tho site of eight acres, fittings 'up and Corinthian 
columns included—all which could not be appraised at a less sum than 
two millions, and with the preceding constitutes a substantial security to 
the amount of nearly thirty-seven millionti, and must bo amply sufficient 
to satisfy the must scrupulous tax-payer in the kingdom. 

Though the Bank of Kngland possesses the recommendations we 
have mentioned to $,he office of national banker, yet the *Govemment is 
not dppArdent ups* or a# the mercy of the Corporation. When the 
charter has expired, the Bank proprietary become nothing more than a 
common partnership trading upon a joint-stock. Government, by granting 
a charter of incorporation to a new association, and transferring to 
it tho exclusive privileges of issuing notes, of retaining the public ba¬ 
lances, and of paying tho public dividends, might, at one blow, destrfiy 
two-thirds at loast of the business and revenue of the Threndncedle- 
street establishment. ’This wc advert to lost it might be thought on tho 
renewal of tho Bank charter, the Directors had power to prescribe their 
own terms to Government: the power is all on the other side—in the 
hands of minwtgjs, and if they do not exercise it for tho public benefit, 
they will not have faithfully discharged their duty to the community. 
The relation in which tfie Bank stands to the public is nothing moro 
than that of a number of private individuals entitled to no speeial fa¬ 
vour ; whatever privilege they enjoy, they ought to pay for; for whatever 
work they perform, they ought not to receive more than a reasonable 
compensation. Upon this principle let us ^inquire what ought to be the 
main conditions of the future contract between the Bank and Government. 

First, the Banlwught to account to the public for the profits arising 
from the exclusive privilege of issuing notes, after deducting a reasonable 
sum for trouble and incidental expenses. 

Secondly, the Bank ought to pay a per-ccntage for thg„vvers»g6 
amount of public balances it holds and employs in hanking. 

Thirdly, if the composition paid by the Bank in lieu of stamp duties 
he inadequate, it ought to be augmented. 

Fourthly, the Bank ought not to charge a greater sum per million for 
the payment of the dividends than is an equitable consideration for 
troublo and loss of time. 

Fifthly, the Bank being invested with important public trusts, and 
having; the control of the national currency, and sis any error of judg¬ 
ment committed by the Directors, might bo productive of disastrous 
consequences, it is highly expedient their affairs and proceedings should 
ho at all times known, so as to be constantly open to public and par¬ 
liamentary observance and discussion. 

Sixthly, if the suggestion which has fyeen made and appears judicious, be 
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adopted, of makiftg A Bank of England note a legal tender when offered 
by .the country banks, the concession of so great and advantageous a 
privilege would justly claim a bonus from the Bank to the public; 
especially as it would tend to augment the circulation of their notes, and 
accelerate the spread and establishment, of their branch institutions'.* 

Lastly, the Bank charter ought only to be renewed for a short term 
of years. For this Jhree reasons nifty bo assigned. First, it would tend 
to keep the Bank dependent upon and under the control of the legislature. 
Secondly, the peculiar and changing state of the country at the present 
moment is a strong objection,both against granting and accepting long 
leases by public bodies. Thirdly, there is no public reason for reuewing 
the charter for a long term. In this rcsjiect the Bank and East India 
Company materially differ; the affairs o’f the former are all at home, 
and may bo wound up any time in six months'; the 'affairs of tfie Jatter 
extend to the other side of the globe, and require years. 

Upon the conditions we have thus shortly sketched, the Bank charter 
might bis renewed, with advantage to the Corporation, the Government, 
and the community. 


Diiidcnda on Itank Stock, from the Establishment of the Company to the 

present time. 



Years. 

Dividend. 


Yea- jtr- Dividends. 


10114 

8 per cent. 

Lady-day, 

1717 

5 per cent. 


1697 

9 — 

Ditto 

1753 

H -*■ 


1708 J 

| Varied from 9 , 

Michaelmas 

1753 

6 — 


1729 j 

I to per cent. 

Lady-day 

1754 

H - 

Lady-day 

1730 

0 

Michaelmas 

T764 

s — 

Michaelmas 

1730 

5J - 

Ditto 

1767 

5§ - 

ftady-day 

1731 

0 —, 

Ditto ' 

1781 

6 — 

Michaelmas 

1731 

#J - 

Lady-day 

1788 

7 — 

Lady-day 

1732 

6 — 

Ditto 

18(VJ 

10 — 

Michaelmas 

1732 

5J - 

Ditto 

1823 

8 — 


* The’pKvate bankers in London and in the country have reason to be jealous 
of the increasing business uni? importance of the Bank of England. The branch 
•banks must ultimately prove dangerous rivals in the large provincial towns. 
In the metropolis the number of private accounts that have been opened with 
Hie Company since tbe great commercial crisis of 1825 is immense. Many who 
continue to keep accounts with the private firms only do so to the extent of what 
may N; termed their circulating cosh; the mass of their unemployed capital 
being deposited in the more secure and unfathomable vaults of Threadneedle- 
slreet. By this division of oonlidence the private banks get only the most trouble- 
spine and least profitable part of the banking business. '• 
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No. 1. 


A return of the Number of Persons convicted of Forgery, or 
passing Forge’d Notes and Post Bills of the Bank of England, 
in each Year, from 1791 to 1829, inclusive. 


Years. 

Capital Convictioni. 

Convictions tor having 
Foiged Bank Notes 
in possession. 

Total Number of 
Convictions each Yrai. 

1791-1796 

nil. 

nil. 

€ 

nil. 

1797 

1 

- 

i 

1798 

11 

- 

ii 

1799 

12 

- 

12 

1800 

29 

- 

29 

1801 

32 

1 

33 

1802 

32 

12 

44 

180S 

7 

1 

8 

1804 

IS 

8 

21 

1805 

10 

14 

21 

1806 

nil.* 

9 

9 

1807 

16 

24 

40 

1808 

9 

23 

32 

1809 

23 

29 

62 

1810 

10 

16 

26 

1811 

5 

19 

24 

1812 

26 

26 

52 

1813 

9 

49 

58 

1814 

5 

39 

44 

1815 

8 

51 

69 

1816 

20 

84 

104 

1877 

33 

95 

128 

1818 

62 

160 

2®r ' 

1819 

33 

160 . 

193 

1820 

77 

275 

352. 

1821 

41 

93 

. 134 

1822 

16 , 

- 

10 

1823 


... 

6 

* 1824 


... 

C . 

1825 

2 

- 

*2 

1826 

18 

4 

22 

ll}27 

24 

- 

24 

1828 

10 

... 

, 10 

1829 

13 

1. 

14 

*. 


The Bank of England does not possess the means of stating or dis¬ 
tinguishing the punishments inflicted (or the said crimes. 
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. . No. II. 

Asj Account of the total Amount of Outstanding Demands on the 
Bank of England, and likewise the Funds for discharging the 
same; 30th Jan. 1819. 


Dr. 


The Bank, - 

« 


To Bank Notes out... 26,094,430 

To other Debts; viz.'l 

Drawing Accounts j ’ 

Audit Roll.I • • > 


Exchequer Bills de- y 7,800,160 
posited .. { ..... | 

And various’ other | 

Debts .......... J 


33,894,680 


Balance of Surplus in 
favour of Ihc Bank 
•of England, exclu¬ 
sive of the Debt 
from Government, 
at £3 per cent. 

£11,080,800 
And the Advance to 1 
Government, per 66 
Geo. III. cap. 90. 
at £3 per cent. 

£3,000,000 


6,202,320 


30th January, 1819. • Cr. 


By Advances on Go¬ 
vernment Securi¬ 
ties ; viz. 

On Exchequer Bills,' 

1 on Malt, &c. 1818. 

Bank Euan, fS18 .. 

Supply, 1816, at £4 
* per cent......... 

Growing 1’ioduce of l 
the Consd.Eund to f 
nth April, 1819, 
and Interest due, 
and Doans to Go¬ 
vernment on Un¬ 
claimed Dividends J 
By ail other Credits, 
viz. , 

Cash and Bullion 

ExchcquerBillspur- 
cliascd, and Inter¬ 
est . 

Bills and Notoc ms- 1 
counted .; 

TreasuryBills for the 
Service of Ireland : 

Money lent, and va- j 
rious other ArticlesJ 


£. 


8, J 38,000 


30,068,240 


£ 39,090,900 


39,096,900 


By the permanent Debt 
due from Govern¬ 
ment, for the Capital 
of the Bank, ut £3 
per cent per annum . 11,680,800 

By the Advanoe to Go¬ 
vernment, per Act 
66 Geo. HI. cap. 96, 
at £3 per cent, per 
annum. *3,000,0b0 

Bank of England, William Dawes, 

22d February, 1819. Accountant General. 

• The Bank capital, on whieh the shareholders divide, has been incieascdfrom 
£1,200,000 in 1694 to £14,553,000 in 1832. This increase has been effected 
either by additional subscriptions of stock, or by adding to their capital accu¬ 
mulated profits. In 1781 the Bank added to their capital, from profits,' 8 per 
cent, or, £862,400; in 1816, which was the last addition, 26 per cent, was 
added, or, £2,910,600, raising their cipital to the present amount of £14,563,000. 
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BANK OF ENG I .ANIK 


No. III. 

As Account of'Money paid or payable at the Bank of England , 
/or, the Management of the Public Debt, in the year 1829, together 
with an Account of all the allowances made by the Public to the 
Bank, or charged by the Bank against the Public, for transacting 
dny Public Service in the year 1829, describing the nature of the 
service, and the Amount charged thereon in the said year, and 
including any Sum under the denomination of House-money, or 
House Expenses ,• and also,'any Sunt under the denomination of 
Charges of Management on South-Sea Stock, and staling the 
aggregate amount of the whole. 

-- 1 ---*- 

Charge for Management of the Unredeemed Public Debt fur £. s. d. 


one year, ending the 5th April, 1830, being the annual 
period at which the accounts are made up, as directed by 

the Act of-18 Geo. 3, c 4.248,417 17 

Ditto, ditto, for one year ending ditto, on sundry Annuities 
transferred to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, for the purchase of Life Annuities per Act 
of the 48 Gen. 3, and subsequent Acts. 2,022 11 0 


Charges of Management; being part of'an entire yearly fund 
of £100,000 enJUyd by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, originally by the Act of the 5th and 0th 
of William and Mary, c. 20, confirmed to the said Governor 
and Company by several subsequent Acts, and lastly, by 
the Art of the 39th and 40th Geo. 3, c. 28, as per return 
, made to the Honourable House of Commons, on the 21st 

of June, 1816 ..I,ooo 0 <f 

Ditto, ditto, on £4^)00,000 South Sea Stock, purchased by 
the Governor and tfompany of the Bank of England of the 
South Sea Company, and transferred by them to the said 
Governor and Company, in pursuance of the Act of the 8th 
Geo. 1, c. 21, and which charges of management were as¬ 
signed by the said South Sea Company, to the soii'i Governor 
and Company, out of a Sum of £8,397 :9:6 per annum, 
then paid by the Public to Ike said South Sea Company, for 
,charges of management on their funds, as per Return made 
to the Honourable House of Commons,- on the 21st June, 

1816. 1,898 3 5 

£257,238 12 4} ‘ 

T. Rtppon, 

Chief Cashier. 


Bank of England, 
llth.of March, 1839. 
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No. IV. 


An Account of all distributions made by the 15ank of England 
amongst the proprietors of liank Stock, whether by money payments, 
transfer of .0 percent, annuities, or otherwise, under the heads of bonus, 
increase of dividend, and increase of capital, betwixt 25th E’ebruHry, 
1797, and 31st March, 1830, in addition to the ordinary annual dividend 
of 7 per cent, on the capita] stock of that Corporation, existing in 
1797, including therein the whole dividend paid since .June, ISJti, on 
their increased capital; stating the period when such "distributions were 
made, and the aggregate amount of the yhole. 

In June, 1799: 

£LM per cent. Bonus in 5 per cents. 1797, oil £11,642,-100, is 11,101,210 
May. 1801: 

582,: 20 
291,000 

582,120 

582,120 

582,120 


1,929,930 


Aggregate amount of the whole ..£10,619,520 


Annual Dividend payable on Bank Stock in 1797, on a Capital of 

£11,012,100, at the late of £7. per cent per annum. 811,908 


Annual Dividend payable since June, 1810, on, ti Capital of , 

£14, 553J00U, to October, 1822, inclusive, at the rate of £10 per 
cent, per annum... 1,155,300 


both inclusive, on a Capital of £14,553,000. at the rate of £8 per 

rent,per annum.*.. .. 1,161.210 


IV ii.liam Stirs, Depy. Avct. • 

/5i«A of With April, 1830. 


t'5.per cent ditto, in Navy 5 per cents, ditto... 

November, 1802 . 

£24 per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

(Ictober, 1801: 

£5 per cent, ditto, Cash, ditto. 

October, 1805 : ‘ * 

£5 per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto...... 

October, 1800: 

£5 per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto ... 

1' ion, April, 1807, to Oct., < „ f In " udse of ,)i ' idcnd at 

1822, both inclusive. ) +•„ . P nn • vr ’’v ann " Ul °" 

’ c £11,012,400, is, 10 ycifrs.. 

1-1 on, April, 1823, to Oct., S .. ll, « cas * of WiviUond at the rate 
’ i ot i icr cent. per annum on 

1829, both inclusive. j tn>ti4J!) .£o, is> 7 y ‘ ilts . 

In June, 1810.Increase of Capital at 25 per rent, is 

1'imn Oct 1816 to Oct < dividend at tW rate of £10 per 
to ceirt per annum on £2,910,000, in- 

1822, both u.elusive, i tn . ast !;, Ca|)tal>M> oj ye ’ ars 

Itoiu Aoril 1823 t„ Oct { Dividend at the rate of £A per 
l^ bmh incl’usw2 ’J ““*• Per annum on £2,910,000, in- 
* ( cleased Capital, is, 7 years ........ 
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BANK OP ENGLAND. 

No. V. 

An Account of the Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation on the 
undermentioned Days ; distinguishing the Bank Post Bills, and 
the. Amount of Notes under Five Pounds, with the Aggregate of 
the whole. 

* Notes of £6. Bank Post Bank Notes 

and upwards. Bills. under £6. 


£. £. • £. £■ ■ 

1702 February 21 10,394,106 « *35,703 11,149,809 

August 25 ' 10,281,071 725,898 11,006,969 

1793 February 26 10,780,643 647,738 11,428,381 

August 26 . 10,163,83!/' 671,875 .'. 10,838,214 

1794 February 26 10,07^,165 618,759 10,697,924 

• 'August 26 10,060,248 667,972 10,628,220 

1795 February 26 12,968,707 570,456 13,639,163 

August 26 10,939,880 518,502 11,458,382 

1796 February 26 10,266,661 643,133 10;909,G94 

August 26 8,981,645 549,690 9,531,335 

1797 February 25 8,167,949 474,615 8,601,964 

August 26 9,109,614 524,587 9,34,015 10,668,216 

1798 February 26 10,856,188 . 551,549 1,442,384 12,850,085 

August 25 9,997,958 553,236 1,639,831 12,191,025 

1799 February 26 10,570,510 607,907 1,451,728 12,636,145 

August 26 11,260,675 653,766 1,345,432 13,259,873 

1800 Februarv 25 13,106,368 723,600 1,406,708 15,236,676 

August 12,221,451 823,866 1,690,561 14,735,378 

1801 February 26 12,^75,206 954,982 2,647,520 16,577,514 

August 26 11,715,665 759,270 2,495,386 14,970,321 

1802 February 26 12,038,970 803,499 2,616,407 16,458,876 

August 26 12,801,746. * 772,577 3,312,790 16,887,113 

1803 February 26 11,79G,424 820,039 2,960,469 15,576,932 

August 26 12,413,924 776,030 3,846,005 17,035,959 

' 1804 February 25 12,054,£43 848,894 4,673,515 17,577,352 

August 25 11,766,628 743,841 4,813,525 17,323,991 

1805 February 26 ( 11,403,290 1,029,580 4,801,596 17,234,466 

August 26 11,182,188 718,510 4,395,480 16,296,178 

1806 February 25 11,994,350 725,736 4,428,360 17,148,446 

August 26 14,141,510 702,425 4,228,958 19,072,893 

1807 February 26 12,274,629 724,485 4,206,230 2£.‘>0*,314"' 

August 20 15,077,013 725,262 4,231,837 ^20,634,112 

1808 February 26 13,740,598 742,671* 4,103,785 18,593,054 

August 26 12,440,930 795,102 4,129,234 17,365,266 

1809 February 25 12,730,999 944,727 4,388,951 18,014,677 

August 26 13,255',599 880,104 5,221,538 19,357,241 

1810 February 26 13,650,592 907,620 5,871,069 20,429,281 

August 25 16,078,390 1,145,832 7,221,953 *24,446,175 

1811 February 26 15,110,688 1,133,419 7,140,726 23,384,833 

August 26 15,203,611 1,016,303 7,573,201 23,723,115 

1812 February 26 14,523,049 1,059,854 7,415,294 22,998,197 

August 26 14,873,705 987,880 7,021,525 23,482,910 

1813 February 26 14,567,267 1,034,882 7,705,322 23,807,471 

August 26 14,976,479 1,015,616 6,03&,774 24,024,869 

1810 February 26 15,632,250 1,091,242 8,371,923 25,095,415 

August 26 18,006,180 1,246,479 9,667,217 28,979,876 

1815 February 25 16,394,359 1 184,459 9,094,552 26,673,370 

August 26 16,332,275 1*115,070 9,576,695 27,024,049 
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• • NO. V. CONTINUED. 

Notes of £5 Bank Post Bank Notes 
and upwards. Bills. under*£5. 

1816 February 26 18,307,228 J,33©,467 9,036,374 25,680,069 

August 26 16,680,087 1,286,429 9,103,838 27,075,854 

1817 February 26 17,538,656 1,876,416 8,143,506 27,058,578 

August 26 20,388,502 1,712,807 7,998,599 30,099,908 

1818 February 26 19,077,961 1,838,600 7,362,492 28,279,043 

August 26 17,465,628 1,627,427 7,509,782 26,602,837 

1819 February 26 16,307,000 . 1,622,330 7,317,360 25,246,690 

August 26 16,912,140 « *1,468,920 7,216,530 25,657,590 

1820 February 26 15,402,830 1,421,160 6,745,160 28,569,150 

August 26 16,047,300 1,633,730 6,772,260 24,453.380 

1821 February 26' 14,372,810 1,615,6(10 6,48g,010 22,471,450 

August 26 16,005,020 1,634,260 . 2,508,460 20^27,740 

1822 February 26 15,178,190 1,609,620 1,381,360 .18,17‘>,470 

August 26 15,295,090 1,610,600 862,650 17,768,340 

1823 February 26 15,751,120 1,742,190 683,160 18,176,470 

August 26 17,392,200 1,763,650 550,010 19,705,920 

1821 February 26 17,241,940 2,198,260 486,060 19,929,800 

• August 26 18,409,230 2,122,760 443,970 20,975,960 

1825 February 20 18,308,990 2,334,260 416,880 21,060,130 

August 26 17,091,120 2,061,010 . 396,670' 19,548,800 

1826 February 26 21,100,400 2,487,080 1,367,560 24,955,040 

August 20 18,172,100 2,040,400 1,175,450 21,388,010 

1827 February 20 18,787,330 2,052,310 6G8.910 21,608,550 

August 26 19,253,890 2,270,110 483,060 22,007,060 

1828 February 26 10,428,010 2,329,880 416,$96 J 22,174,780 

August 26 19,016,980 2,417,440 . 382,860 21,817,280 

1829 February 26 17,402,470 2,444,660 357,170 20,204,300 

August 26 17,164,940 2,030,280 334,190 19,529,410 

1830 February 26 17,862,990 23884,620 320,650 20,468,060 

Bank of England, ' Wm, Smee, 

11th March, 1830. . Dep. Acct. 

* POSTSCRIPT. 

Our strictures on the Bank of England have been thopght a little too 
severe. It is hardly necessary to remark that we ha^e spoken of the 
Directors in their corporate, not in their individual Capacities. The 
Bank has frequently been controlled by circumstances which it hadlittle 
simre“in*^!ieducing, and the ultimate consequences of which, actual ex¬ 
perience could alone demonstrate. Tho Directors arc often placed in 
an awkward dilemma, in which their duty to the proprietors, whose 
servants they are, prescribes one thing, and tlje interest of the public 
another; it is not surprising, then, if it sometimes happen that the 
common weal suffers in order that the dividends may be augmented. 
What we are now stating applies with equal propriety to the East-India 
Company. We should just as soon think of charging the present 
Directors of either asyociation with the delinquencies of their predeces¬ 
sors, as of laying on William IV. the crimes of Richard III. or Henry 
VIII. Hie able men mostly chosen for the management of both com¬ 
panies, and the successful manner in which'their affairs have been 
conducted for the benefit of their respective constituencies, often appears 
,0 us a strong argument in favour ©f that principle of representation 
for which the nation is now contending. 


2a 2 



MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, 
COMPANIES, GUILDS, AND FRATERNITIES 


Tilt boroughs, the church, and corporations, have long formed the foot 
of clay, on which the Tory Oligarchy has been borne up. It has had 
other supports in judicial abuses and commercial monopolies, but these 
have been the main pillars of its strength. Now, however, that 
(iatton awhtijd Sarum are on the eve of being divested of their mys¬ 
terious influence, it i^ not improbable that the kindred nuisance oi 
municipal bodies, of town-councils, guilds, fraternities, and brotherhoods 
will be abated, either by intire abolition, or thorough reform in theii 
institutions. They have had their day and their use: at present they 
are only shadows of former power—historical landmarks which, like the 
remains of a Roman encampment or baronial residence, serve to indicate 
an age, that with its customs, manners, and establishments is fast 
descending inttf l‘ the tomb of the Capulets.” 

The public mind, however, is not likely to be a precipitate innovator 
either on coqiorate or other institutions consecrated by “ hoar antiquity/ 
In addition to the strength they derive from early association^ *hay arc 
fortified by the difficulty of concentrating general attention on a specific 
object. More than half a century was consumed in discussion and 
exposition to prepare the people for the removal of the disabilities of the 
Catholics, and upward! of two centuries in rousing such an united 
expression of feeling a/is essential to the attainment of Parliamentary 
Reform. The stream of popular opinion is of immense, volume, re¬ 
quiring energetic and long-continued efforts, to direct it into now' and 
more fertilizing channels. 

Decoyed boroughs and corporations, where thcj^arc not identical, may 
be justly deemed of twin origin, and rese'mble each other in their chief 
characteristics. Formerly the commonalty of bodies corporate, in the 
same manner as the parliamentary electors of a horougli, included the 
whole of the free inhabitants, who represented the property, intelligence, 
and population within their jurisdictions. Btif this municipal concen¬ 
tration of wealth and power has ceased to subsist; corporations no longei 
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< mbody tin' opulJnoR, numbers, or respectability of the cities anti towns 
in .wliiqji they are placed; they have degenerated into more juntos, 
having no more community with the people than the* voters of Malms- 
bury or Galno with the general mass of the inhabitants. Such is the 
state of the corporations of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristol, Bath, 
Liverpool, and Leeds; they consist of little knots of persons, not 
uniformly of the first class cither for wealth or intelligence, who have 
succeeded to their corporate immunities by right of paternity, convi¬ 
viality, congeniality of politics or religion, or some other claim very 
different from that of popular suffrage. .So constituted, {hoy form petty 
oligarchies in the midst of their respective communities, with which 
they wage a constant war of oppression gnd annoyance, and to whose 
welfare they are often as much opposed as the great parent oligarchy 
of the Boroughmongers has long been to that iff the nation. s. , 

The late’ elections oiler a striking example of the hostile interests 
which separate corporations from their fellow citizens. In all the places 
mentioned above, the municipal bodies made the most strenuous efforts 
to Return anti-reform candidates. It was the same at Oxford and Cam- 
budge, the clerical corporations of the Universities not yielding to their 
lay-brethren in the expression of aversion to “ th» Bill.” 

Now, whence does this arise? How does it happen that the privi¬ 
leges of the chattered bodies arc always felt to bo at variance with tho 
general weal, and that corporators and boroughmongers are always 
found in close alliance ? A common danger ordinarily unites men in a 
common defence, and this, we apprehend, is the cause of the coalition. 
Until parties are sensible of their social insignificance; both are con¬ 
scious of having long monopolized tho rights of others; and both feel 
that reform would be destructive of their exclusive interests and preten¬ 
sions. Hence their confederacies on all occasions. Abuse must over „ 
dcpihd upon abuse for support. 1 The compact is a diabolical-one,—it is 
the same which sometimes bauds together the outcast^ of society,—a 
general consciousness of turpitude, with a consciousness of the necessity 
of fraternizing for common safety. 

• I Ms not merely us the uniform opponents of civil and religious liBerty, 
nor astRS jmtty local oppressors and prosecutors within their precincts, 
nor as tho vexatious enemies 6f the freedom of industry, that corporations 
are to bo charged as arch-delinquents to society. They are justly 
obnoxious to imputations of a darker complexion. It is well known tliat 
corporate bodies are the principal trustees of charity estates all over tho , 
kingdom; *thoy are, also, the trustees of town and church-lands, of 
loan-monies and of immense funds bequeathed fot tho purposes of educa¬ 
tion, and for the clothing and maintenance of the orphan, the aged, and 
inlihu. It is in these*capacities tlicir chief malversations consist, in the 
jobbing, peculation^ and wasteful administration of the vast funds en¬ 
trusted to them for pious and charitable uses. But,before adverting to 
this part of tho subject and to tho general abuses of corporate establish¬ 
ments, it will bo convenient to premise a few observations on the origin 
ot municipal institutions, .uni also off those subordinate associations deno¬ 
minated guilds and fraternities * 
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ORIGIN OF CORPORATIONS, GUILDS, AND FBATERNITIES. 

- According to Dr. Smith, the origin of municipal corporations was very 
little posterior to that of cities and towns. After the fall of the Roman 
empire the proprietors of land generally lived in fortified castles on their 
own estates, while the towns were chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and me¬ 
chanics, who appear to have been of servile or nearly of servile condition. 
This is apparent from the tenor of many ancient charters that concede 
to townspeople the right to give away their daughters in marriage , 
and bequeath tljeir property to .their children without consent of their 
lord, and which Could hardly have been deemed immunities to any class 
of people had they been previously raised above the condition of bonds¬ 
men or*villains. Their occupations were not more elevated than their 
socioi state, and consisted in travelling with their goods from place to 
place, and fair to fair, like hawkers mid pedlers of the predent times. 
In these peregrinations, they were subject to various exactions by the 
lords of the manors, through which they passed under the denomina¬ 
tion of passage, pontage, lastagc, and stallage. Sometimes the king, 
sometimes a great lord who had, it seems, upon certain occasions autho¬ 
rity to do this, would grant to particular traders, especially those living 
on their own demesnes, a general exemption from taxes. Such traders, 
though in other respects of base condition, were upon this account de¬ 
nominated free-traders. They in return usually paid to their protector 
a sort of ahnuaj poll-tax; for, in those times of barbarous violence, 
protection was never afforded without compensation. 

Under the favouring auspices of the monarch, the townspeople, by 
successive encroachments, emancipated themselves from the yoke of 
personal servitude to the barons. They also commuted the various 
, imposts to which they werq liable for a fixed tribute or rent, for the due 
payment of which the burghers were jointly and severally responsible. 
Nor waS this alL They were generally, at the same time, erected into 
a commonalty or Corporation, with the privilege of having magistrates 
or town-council, of making by-laws for their own government, of 
building walls for their own defence, and of reducing all their inhabi¬ 
tants under a sort of conservative discipline, by obliging thenrfo’^atch 
and ward. These immunities had become'essential to their new condi¬ 
tion of freedom; for having cast off the yoke of former masters, they 
were left to provide for tjieir own internal order and security. 

, It would be neither compatible .with our limits, nor is it essential to 
• our purpose, to continue at greater length the history of corporations. 
Those who are desirous of more detailed information, may consult 
Madox’s “ Firrna Burgi,” and Brady’s “ Treatise of Cities and 
Boroughs.” There can we apprehend be little dcjubt of the republican 
character of their first institution; every dreo burgess being a member 
of the corporation, and participating either directly or by representation 
in> municipal government. They also shared in the general government 
of the country, by the privilege conceded to them in the thirteenth 
century of sending citizens and burgesses to parliament. The successive 
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steps by which thfeirrimmunities were principally curtailed were, 1. The 
Mortmain Acts, which interdicted the bequest of property, both to lay 
and ecclesiastical corporations, for charitable uses; 2. The restriction 
of monopolies in the sale of manufactures and commodities—which had 
become extremely oppressive to the rural population, and enabled the 
burgesses to indemnify themselves for thl exactions they had suffered 
in a preceding age \mder the sway of the feudal proprietary; 3. and 
lastly, was the introduction of the statute of Quo Warranto in the 
reign of Edward the First, which compelled corporations to produco the 
charter or title under .which,’ they exercised their jurisdiction. The 
popular constitution of corporate bodies was ultimately destroyed through. 
tho agency of this law. Its professed object was to restrain the undue 
assumptions and remedy the disorders and imgulanities in the jxercise 
of municipal privileges; but it was perverted into'r. fruitful source gf 
revenue by succeeding monarchs, especially by Charles II., who by 
compelling the surrender of all the charters in the kingdom, and gran¬ 
ting for money new powers to select bodies in corporations, introduced 
or confirmed all these usurpations which are still maintained against the 
common rights of the people. 

This was not the only result; for, by a manoeuvre of the Collective 
Wisdom of the day, the chief part of the inhabitants of cities and towns 
were deprived of their political, as well as municipal franchises. A book 
was written, by Dr. Brady, to prove, that the word commonalty in a char¬ 
ter meant corporation, or the “ governing part ” of tjie pebplc ; and, in 
pursuance of this new doctrine, the committees of the House of Com¬ 
mons, in the course'of about twenty years, deprived the bodj of tho 
people of a great number of boroughs of their elective rights, and con¬ 
fined the franchise to a small corporation, consisting generally of less 
than twenty-four persons. One part of tfyp injustice is likely to be rc- 
mrtliod by the Reform Bill, •which will deprive close and self-elected' 
juntos of the power they have long exercised with great profit to them¬ 
selves, of making members of parliament, and restori to the inhabitants 
generally their ancient privilege of choosing representatives. 

* lot us next advert to the origin of the Guilds, Companies, or Fra- 
tertiifics,* which still exist in the principal cities and towns, especially 
in London, Bristol, Preston, and Newcastle; and which form a 
-curious and interesting branch of our domestic history. These societies, 
or mysteries, 'are of very ancient institution, and may be traced with 
certainty to a period anterior to the Conques^. In the British Museum 
arc preserved several Saxon deeds which Dr. Hickes has transcribed 
into his Thesaurus, exhibiting the ordinances of two Saxon guilds. 
From these ancient documents, it would appear, that guilds were,origi- 
rially established bj the mutual agreement of friends and fellow-work¬ 
men, and had no further object than the relief of the brethren in times of 
distress, and perhaps, the protection of the associated members against 
♦he lawless attacks of powerful neighbours. .Certain pious offices, 
however, were the never-failing concomitants of these institutions, and 
they were mostly dedicated to some patron saint. After the Conquest, 
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they were established for the express promotion of'religion, charity, or 
triftle; and were supported either by specific contributions from ,the 
members in morvsy or goods, or by lands assigned to them* by the 
founder.'* In order to erect a corporation, no other authority in ancient 
times was requisite in many parts of Europe, hut that of the town cor¬ 
porate in which it was to be established. In England, indeed, a char- 
«** from the king- was likewise necessary. But th'is prerogative of the 
crown seems to have been reserved, rather for extorting money from 
the subject than for the protection of the common liberty against such 
exclusive companies. Upon paying; a ‘/me tp the king the charter 
, seems generally to have begn readily granted; and when any particular 
class of artificers or traders thought proper to act as a cprjioration with¬ 
out a charter, such adulterine guilds as they wore called, were not 
disfranchised on that account, but obliged to fine annually to the 
king for permission to exorcise their usurped privileges.+ The imme¬ 
diate inspection of all corporations, and of the by-laws which they 
might think proper to enact for their own government, belonged to the 
town-corporate in which they were established; and whatever discipline 
was exercised over them proceeded commonly not from the king, but 
from the parent corporation of which these subordinate ones were only 
parts or members. • 1 

The rules of several pfthe ancient fraternities are preserved, and they 
obviously include tho same objects of mutual assurance against the mis¬ 
fortunes of life which now form the basis of the institutions of Friendly 
Societies. Sir F. Ederv, indeed, appears strongly inclined to trace the 
origin 6f benefit clubs to tho guild foundations.* The following ordi¬ 
nances of St. Catharine’s guild at Goventry, which was founded"in the 
reign of Edward ill affords stroug confirmation of this conjecture, and 
are well deserving the attention of the antiquarian. They are cited at 
' length by Dugdale, who speaks of them as very memorable, ‘and 
manifesting the docent government, ceremony, devotion, charity and 
amity of those tifrfos.” 

“ If a member suffer from fire, water, robbery, or other calamity, 
the guild 1 is to lend him a sum of money without interest. * • 

If sick or infirm through old age, he is to bo supported* by his 
guild, according to his condition. 

No one notorious for felony, homicide, lechery, gaming, sorcery,” 
or horosy is to be admitted. 

“ a member fall into bad courses, hois first to be admonished, 
and if found to he incorrigible, he is to ho expelled. * 

Those who die poor and cannot afford themselves burial, are to be 
buried at the charge of the guild.” 

The chaplain is not to frequent common tavern*. Mass was said, 
everyday, and thee were four solemnities *r feast day* every year. 


* Blomefielfl's Itisbiry of Norfolk, vol. iij, r>, ly i 
t Matlox Fir irw Uurgt, j>. 2(j. 
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The guilds weft Aicouraged by persons of rank. From the North- 
umjierland Household Book, we learn that the Earl and Countess of 
Northumberland and their eldest son wore members of St. Christopher’s 
Guild, at York ; and paid annually each 6s. 8d. They each received 
yearly from the guild two yards of cloth; whether this was an article 
usually allowed to the members of such societies, or whether it was 
merely a compliment to a person of distinction cannot be ascertained? 

The ancient associations, whether distinguished by the name of 
Guild, Fraternity, Mystery, Company, or Brotherhood, seem to have 
been no less addicted to .feasting n*id conviviality than tl,ieir descendants 
of Merchant Tailors’or Drapers’ Hall. They generally* assembled once a 
year, for the purpose of acting some interlude or pageant. There is a curious 
description in the Liber Niger of the anniversary’ feast of the ^uild of 
the Holy Cross at Abingdon; from which Blftmefidd probably tooWhc 
following account which ho has given of that festival. He says “ the 
fraternity held their feast yearly on the third of May, the invention of 
the Holy Cross; and then they used to have twelve priests to sing a 
rltrige, for which they had given them four pence a-piece; they had 
also twelve minstrels, who had 2s. 3d. besides their dyet and horse- 
meat. At one of these feasts, (A.D. 1445,) they had 6 calves 
valued at 2s. 2d. a-piece; 16 lambs, 12 d. a-piece; 80 capons, 3d. a- 
pieco; 80 geese, 2d. a-piece; 800 eggs, which cost 5d. Hie hundred ; 
and many marrow bones, creame and floure; besides, what theyre 
servants and others brought in ; and pageants, plays, and 1 May-games, 
to captivate the senses of the zealous beholders.' Nor wore the Guild¬ 
halls, of which vestiges may he found in many of our most insignificant 
villages, exclusively appropriated <o the festivities celebrated at the 
expense aud under the patronage of the companies. As most of these 
common-halls were well provided with household utensils, especially, 
thdle requisite for culinary purposes, it was not uncommon for the inha¬ 
bitants of a village, upon weddings and christenings, to hold their 
feast at the Guildhall/ Sometimes, however, th3 smaller parochial 
uuilds wore so poor, that they could not afford to have a mustering 
» place, but met at the members’ houses. In general they weft in a 
bptfeTcondition and possessed or hired a hall near the church, which. 
Sir John Cullum remarks,* was “ convenient for them, as their business 
•was to pray as well as eat.” 

However, we have not yet adverted to thejnain objects for which the 
fraternities wore instituted, and which were i^pither convivial, pious, noj 
charitable; they woro meant for the advancement of trade, and the per¬ 
fection of the mechanical arts. It was for these purposos the numerous 
companies in the city of London were first incorporated; exclusive 
privileges being granted to them, that they might perfect themselves in 
their respective mysteries »r occupations, so that the public might ho 
guarded against ’fraud and adulteration, and not suffer either from the 
knavery or unskilfuluess of traders aud workmen. In the early stages 

* Sir l'lnlcrick I’.ilcii'« History ol' tlic Poor, p. 508. 
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of industry and commerce such a policy might be defensible.. It tends, 
by fi recognized division of labour, to improve useful vocations ; and, 
moreover, as the members of these associations were also united on the 
principles of a Friendly Society, that circumstance gave them a claim 
to the protection of authority. But die immunities conceded to them 
ought to have been limited to a term of years, and not made perpetual; 
th^r ought to. have been terminal, and granted on the same principle as 
the rights of a patentee, or of an author of a literary production. 
Without this precaution the incorporated companies were sure to dege¬ 
nerate into so many combinations agpinqt the public; whose interests 
and policy would »bo to preaerse to themselves an exclusive market, to 
guard against competition from superior and cheaper workmen, and to 
retail their own industry and' commodities at monopoly prices. These 
resojjs were, in fact, speedily experienced, and we find the trade 
societies at a very early period notorious for the fraud and extortion 
‘they practised on the body of the community. For instance, we read 
, that in the year 1285 Edward I. took away the charter of the'city of 
London, and dismissed the mayor from office for taking bribes of the 
bakers to permit them to make their bread short of weight; but, it is 
added,' the city soon after recovered it, by making concessions and pre¬ 
senting the king with a purse of money. It is not an easy task to 
maintain individuals at all times in a course of honest}’, but it, is far 
more difficult when they are confederated. The example just cited was 
anciently a frequent mode of replenishing the royal treasury; the 
charters were seized under the pretext of some delinquency, and then 
returned' after a pecuniary mulct; the offenders being allowed to resume 
their iniquitous career. • 

Although the civil immunities of the guilds are nearly worn out, we 
sometimes meet with attempts to annoy the public by re-asserting them, 
'both in the country and tlie metropolis.! An effort of this kind Was 
made some years since by the Merchant Tailors of Bristol, which 
terminated in the*ftiin of their society. The liistory of the Company is 
singular, and, as it will illustrate our subject and exemplify the present 
state of many similar fraternities in the kingdom, we shall shortly 
advert to it. . 

The company of Merchant Tailors derived its origin from a charter 
of Richard II., dated 16th October, 1399. It was granted to two bur-- 
gesses of Bristol, in consideration of their having founded a chapel to 
celebrate divine service for'the good of the king' -and the brotherhood. 
The fraternity was incorporated, with power to choose a master from 
their number, and fo purchase lands and tenements for the maintenance 
of the society's chapel. In the hall of the company are preserved the 
various deeds by which its possessions have been cqpveyed down from 
the original trust to the present feoffees. .Tho last conveyance of the 
buildings, estates, and other property was in 1802, atad was executed, 
amopg others, to Mr. Isaac Amos, who is the only surviving member. 
This gentleman, who is a resident housekeeper in Bristol, gives the 
following reasons for the condition into which the society bis fallen. 
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About forty-five »y ears ago the association, which was then composed 

a great number of members, 'insisted that every person carrying on 
the tride of a tailor in Bristol was under a legal obligation to become a 
freeman of the company, for which the fee of 40s. was payable by such 
as were qualified by apprenticeship or birth, and £30 by others who 
purchased their freedom. This claim was resisted, and a suit instituted 
by the company to try the question, which was determined against them. 
From that time it has ceased to be an object to become a member of the 
company, which has accordingly received no accession to its number, 
and Mr. Amos has outlived $1 tjie old.members. 

The company having lost all claim to fees, its sole* dependence has • 
been the rents atad premiums accruing fount estates. These are con¬ 
siderable, and situate in several parishes of Bristol; they ijpve been 
demised on leases of 99 years, with heavy premiums, and the re served 
rents amount only to £55 per annum, An almshouse has been esta-** 
blished for the reception of the decayed members, and is supported out 
of thd funds of the society. The hall, formerly the scene of the festive 
celebrations of the worshipful fraternity, has been converted into a sourco 
of profit, by being let out for the use of any ephemeral pageant- 
lectures on astronomy—the French players—o/ a sparring exhibition; 
and the spacious kitchens are hired to dress dinners for the ancient lodge 
of Freemasons, the society of Odd Fellows, or some othdF of the whim¬ 
sical associations which are found among the Bristolians. The last 
public act of the society was to let a piece of ground in Horsefair, for 
which a rent of 10s. was reserved, and a premium of £200 received; • 
what became of the premium cannot be ascertained, as the pfactice has 
been to destroy the accounts immediately after being audited. Indeed, 
it is a curious incident in the latter days of the company, that 
Messrs. Palmer and Amos were for some time the only surviving mem¬ 
bers, and that until the death of Mr. Palmer, they were alternately 
master and treasurer, and each, in his capacity of master, audited the 
treasurer’s accounts 1 * * 

We h*ave thus shortly adverted to the history and present state of one 
of the ancient guilds, and some curious legal questions here present 
tWmsolves, namely, in what capacity does the society now exist, and 
to whom do its possessions belong ? Whether the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company has existed at all as a corporation since the dissolution of such 
religious fraternities under 39th Henry VIII. may, perhaps, be a sub¬ 
ject of doubt, as there appears neither a re-grant nor recognition on the 
part of the Crown to set up the civil part of the establishment in its 
corporate capacity. If the company is to be considered as a corporation, 
it is apprehended that, as a corporation aggregate, it must havg become 
' dissolved by the death of all its members but one; and, in such case, 
as the use was limited so as. to become vested in the corporation, an 
escheat of its “property may be considered to have t&ken place. If it is 
not to be considered as a corporation, but a mere self-constitutgd com¬ 
munity of individuals, it seems doubtful whether tbe legal estate was 
carried out of the feoffees, and whether the trust has not entirely failed 
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and become extinguished by the non-existence of the* object for uhicli it 
was 'created, ■namely, the Company of Tailors; and hence arises (he 
difficulty in whom the title to the property, hitherto regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the company, has legally vested. These points can only ho resolved 
by a edmpetent tribunal, and we doubt not their decision would involve 
thg existence of many similar associations in the kingdom. 

MANAGEMENT AND* REVENGES OF THE CITY COMPANIES. 

In the city of London are upwards of seventy companies of an origin 
.and institution analogous to the Merchant Tailors of Bristol. The 
several professions and trades in the city are incorporated into distinct 
fraternities, consisting mostly of a livery and freemen, governed by a 
m aste r-wardens, and court of assistants, which last appears an eneroaeli- 
'ment on the rights of the freemen; indeed, courts appear to have l>oen 
unknown prior to the accession of the Scottish dynasty, when they were 
obtained probably through corruption or intrigue. Persons exercising 
any trade in the city, not free of one of the companies, are liable to 
penalties. The livery are chosen from the freemen, and enjoy important* 
privileges in the election of members of parliament and the principal 
city officers. Refusing to serve on the livery subjects to a penally, 
and a fine is payable by each person taking up his livery, varying from 
£3 to £200. 

The power of the incorporated trades to inflict penalties for not being 
, of their fraternity is,’ occasionally, productive of hardships, for which 
it is impossible to discover any pretext of utility. Not long siuco a jmioi- 
old Irishman was getting a scanty living in the city by shaving and 
hair-cutting, but not being a freeman, for the profits of his trade were 
inadequate to the purchase of that qualification, lie was proceeded 
against by .the ancient Corporation of Barbexs. The fine was inflictcdg 
mid the worshipful Company actually took their unfortunate brother of 
the soap-suds in exdfctation, and kept him in prison about four months. 
How much longer ho would have been an inmate of the “ stetoe jug,” 
as the gaol is called, cannot be conjectured, had not Mr. Barrett made 
several applications to the clerk of the company, and procqreiHfls 
liberation. Another instance is worth mentioning, but in doing so wo 
do not mean to cast any imputation upon the company exorcising the 
power of exclusion, which they undoubtedly possess. A poulterer was 
sued in the Mayor’s Court foV having a stand in Leadcnhall-market— 
not'becauso ho was not a freehan of London, but because she way not a 
freeman of the Poulterers’company—and the customary penalties were 
ordered J;o be paid. Whitccross-street prison became the refuge of the 
unsanctioned poulterer, who still remains locked up for the infraction of - 
the company’s by-laws. , ' 

Such arbitrary interferences with the freedom of industry are wholly 
indefeasible at this period; and we are glad to learn that Sir James 
Scarlett intends to bring before the Legislature the subject of corpora¬ 
tion abuses. Undoubtedly the companies were originally instituted lor 
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tlio double pni^K)^ of protecting; the community against fraud, and their 
vospeylivo mysteries from deterioration; With the exception, however, 
of the Apothecaries and Goldsmiths these duties base ceased to be exor¬ 
cised. Indeed, as the companies are now constituted, it is impossible 
such functions could be discharged; in many of them not !i single 
member is of tha^ trade the namo of the company imports, which, we 
believe, is the case of the Merchant Tailors’ and Mercers’, m«st. of 
whom are merchants of the first class, bankers, and insurance-brokers. 
Like ancient liodies gcner^ly tiie duties have been suffered to expire, 
while the appropriation of •the. reveilles, salaries, apd fees has been 
carefully preserved, or enormously augmented. 

The revenues of the city companies* are very great, and principally 
arise from tho management of charitable trusts. The .aggregate 
incomes of tho twelve principal companir% is supposed to 
.1V>00,000 per annum. Out of these revenues the splendid halls of the 
fraternities have been erected 1 , sumptuous entertainments given, and tho 
enormous emoluments of theii* clerks, amounting in some instances lo 
£3,000 or £4,000 a-ycar, paid. As trustees they have the letting of 
a large portion of the houses, offices, wharfs, and warehouses in the 
metropolis; in the country they have numarous manors and estates, 
messuages, tenements, church livings, and impropriate tithes, and vast 
sums vested in tho public funds. The masters, wardens^and assistants 
are the virtual disposers of this property; they have the letting of the 
lands and tenements; they contract for repairs, alterations, and im¬ 
provements ; they pfesent to the livings and receive the tithes and • 
dividends. They, also select tho objects of their charities ;*and inter¬ 
pret the will, deed, or letter patent by which they were created. Tho 
commonalty of the Companies have no share in these functions; the 
power is engrossed by tire parties mentioned, who elect themselves, 
Terming a secret and pcrpdtual conclave, into which no one is admitted, 
unless connected by ties of friendship or consanguinity. 

It is, the arbitrary exercise of these unauthorized powers that has 
tended to generate tho hostile spirit which now subsists between tho 
governing juntos and tho liveries of several of the companies. Some 
intelligent and spirited gentlemen of one of the principal companies, 
tho Merchant Tailors’, have, in fact, hoisted the standard of rebellion 
•against their oppressors, and aro fully intent, either by legal or more 
effective means, of obtaining a restitution of usurped rights.' From 
what we know of tho chartered privileges ^f some of the companies we 
arc w<?ll convinced of the validity of the claims of the non-contents, and 
we heartily wish them success in their laudable exertions. It would, 
indeed, be a lasting reprogch to the general body of tho,livery of 
London, and n<g> at all in accordance with tho reputation they bear for 
intelligence and independence, if, while the great Oligarchy of the 
state is about'being reformod, they suffered the little miniature types 
among themselves to continue, without undergoing a similar ,procoss 
of regeneration. But it is not merely the recovery of just rights, 
they have objects of substantial utility to attain. The trust-revenues 
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of the companies are enormous; for want of due responsibility in the 
administrative committees they are, for the most part, lavishly and 
improvidentially sqaandered ; in lieu of being judiciously appropriated 
to the objects for which they were charitably bequeathed, they are 
expended in personal indulgence, in political intrigue, in conciliating the 
favour of strangers, and in providing lucrative appointments for 
relatives and dependents. The courts too ought to be opened, and self- 
elected cabals no longer have the power of passing oppressive by-laws, 
of declaring new forms of eligibility, of arbitrarily accepting or rejecting 
candidates for thejr livery, or imposing, upon them new and exorbitant 
'fines. * , 

Constituted as these bodies are, no opportunity is afforded to detect or 
punish their delinquencies. They form, in short, a great blot in our 
jpoqisL»*onomy t which, by Some oversight, has escaped those gradual 
reforms that have been partially, at least, introduced into other depart¬ 
ments of public administration. Of the power and constitution of the 
several branches of the general government, and of the way in which 
the functions of each is administered, ample information, for the most, 
part, is laid before the public ; but of the proceedings of corporations 
no one knows any thing* There .is ,no publicity—no control—nor re¬ 
sponsibility any where. All that is known of them is that they have a 
perpetual generation among themslves—that they have many good 
things in their gift, which they either appropriate to their own use, or 
bestow on those with whom they are intimately connected—that they 
• have much feasting and banquetting at other people’s cost, and that they 
maintain a' reserved and pompous demeanour towards those from whom 
they originally derived their power, and for whose benefit they were 
created. 

. The members of the Merchant Tailors' Company, to whom allusion 
h'as been made, have endeavoured, through the medium of the press, antf 
by instituting proceedings in a court of law, to reform the abuses of 
their Company, ana fo stimulate the members of the other incorporated 
trades to corresponding exertions. From a statement published by 
these gentlemen in The Free Inquirer it appeara that the annual re¬ 
venues of the twelve principal companies of the city of London «xcee3s 
Jive hundred thousand pounds; one hundred thousand of which is 
expended in luxurious entertainments, by a select class, called coun¬ 
cillors or assistants; and near, forty thousand pounds is divided yearly by 
the Jwelve Legal Pillars, whq condescend to stand for and act as clerks, 
to the no small annoyance of those who make inquiry into their-own 
corporate property. 

In addition to the twelve wonhipful brotherhoods, as they aw de¬ 
signated, there are sixty minonl|femjMmeS—the Stationers, Apothecaries, 
Dyers, Armourers, Sadlers, Ctnlftritiners, &e. whose united incomes 
yield another half million; the disbursement of which no one hears of, 
no printed account has ever been known to be circulated, and no answer 
is ever made to any but the privileged class; as this revenue cannot be 
allowed much longer to remain in such profound secrecy, and in such 
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corrupt hands, ML Franks has suggested that it be formed into a gene¬ 
ral/und for the education of the youth of both sexes, and the support; of 
the poor of the city. s • 

The chief facts to be borne in mind relative' to the city companies 
are the following :— • 

1. —-That the whole «of the companies, with the exception of the Gojd- 

smiths, Stationers, and Apothecaries, have ceased to exercise any 
control over the trades they bear the title of, or to which they 
may he considered allied. 

2. —'That nearly the entire site df the tito of London belongs to these 

powerful and disgracefully-condiwted monopolies. 

3. —That mostbf the property-has been fobbed or under-let to the pri¬ 

vate friends of the respective courts. * 

4. —That the courts of the companies are mostly controlled by SKSrfew 

jobbers, parsons, and lawyers. 

5. -—'That the whole of the bequests, in lands, houses, and money, left in 

the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, has increased 
• from fifty fold to a hundred fold. 

6. —That the population of all the parishes within the jurisdiction of the 

city of London amounts only to 123,198? 

7. —That the annual revenues of the City Companies exceejiUEl ,000,000. 

Of these Companies, there is scarcely one in the immunities of 
which the liveries at large are allowed fairly, to participate, and in which 
the election of the master, warden, and court? are* made conformably 
with the constitutional laws and charters. They are mostly maflaged by 
cabals, consisting of two or three families and their favourites, who have 
succeeded to the possessions and privileges of their societies, with a re¬ 
gular, and, apparently, as indefeasible a claim as any legitimate despot ' 
sufteeds to his sovereignty* To these authorities the liveries have'* 
hitherto bowed, with the patience of serfs, and submitted not only to be 
deprived of the more substantial enjoyments of tl*8r respective cor¬ 
porations, but also to be disseized of their elective franchises, in the 
appointment of masters, wardens, assistants, and committees. 

’Re' chipf reason which can be alleged for this supineness, is the 
ignorance in which the liverymen have been kept of the rights and 
* powers they legally possess. With oner or two exceptions,, the charters 
of the companies have never been published, but, for reasons too ob¬ 
vious to mention, have remained under an impenetrable veil, either 
among the records in the Tower of London, or the strung boxes of die 
several courts of assistants, whose uncourteous demeanor, together with 
that of their clerks and underlings, to members seeking information, is 
dnly equalled by tljp patient endurance of the latter, in submitting" for so 
long a period to their usunped authority.. The. advantages that would 
result to the livSrymen and freemen ty the restitution of their ancient 
rights, those rights of superintending,their fiscal administration, apd of 
choosing their officers and courts, (if the last be a legal part of their 
institution) are both numerous and important. 
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In the first place, the governors would he made responsible to the 
go*jrned, and a few individuals no longer be allowed to pervert the 
revenues and influence of the societies to their own private purposes of 
favouritism, intrigue, and aggrandizement. • 

So&ondly, and agreeably to their original institution, every member 
.would bo equally and*olike a brother of the fraternity, eligible to elect 
and be elected to all places of trust, patronage, and Emolument. 

Thirdly, exclusive and disqualifying by-laws, intended to deprive the 
general body of the liverymen of their rights, conld not be enacted; 
neither could arbitrary and oppressive fecS on apprenticeships, freedoms, 
and liveries, be 'enforced: Ac ’^unjustifiable extortions have been often 
screwed up and levied, meiel? to minister to a lavish expenditure in 
objects wholly foreign to the imercsts of the fraternities. ’ 

Fin ally, an efficient and watchful control would be established over 
tnelnanagement of the numerous charitable trusts, and ample revenues 
of the companies. 

The \ast would be one of the most important advantages resulting 
from the re-estabfishmept of the general rights of the fraternities. The 
practice of self-auditing and self-election has long precluded the mem¬ 
bers of the companies from a knowledge of their own affairs; and it is 
only by the recent inquiries of the Charity Commissioners, that au¬ 
thentic infortwition has been obtained of the magnitude of their revenues, 
patronage, and possessions. From these inquiries it appears that nearly 
the whole of the land and houses in London has been left in trust of 
the City Companieb, for .charitable uses; that they also possess, in the 
same capacity of trustees, in the country, numerous manors, estates, 
messuages, church livings, and tithgs of parishes; that the revenues 
arising from this property amount, in several instances, to £20,000 or 
£30,000 per annum, and that not one-twentieth part of this income is 
. 'expended on the poor, or other objects for which it was benevolently 
bequeathed." It is seldom the courts increase the amount of their elee¬ 
mosynary disbursements; notwithstanding the vast augmentation of 
value in the trust-property, they neither multiply the objects of their 
charities, nor increase the allowances originally fixed by the donors, in 
total ignorance of the future produce of tlieir bequests. Thej>bjec» on 
which the surplus revenues are principally, expended, consist of tho 
expenses of committees, law-agency, and surveyors’ charges; in pre¬ 
tended repairs and improvements; in ostentatious buildings' in luxurious 
feasting for the parties and their friends; and in extravagant pensions 
aiid gratuities t* favouritd servants and dependents. For these pur¬ 
poses the revenues are never too much—generally too little,—and they 
are compelled to resort to the monstrous expedient of taxing their dis¬ 
franchised brethren, to supply the deficiency. 

« 

CORPORATIONS Of CITIES AND TOWN'S. 

*• 

A Worm of municipal institutions is an'undertaking only second in 
importance to that of the general government. The power of the barons 
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against which corporations wero directed, has yielded to that of the 
state, and the remnants of these confederacies, by the assertion of ancient 
inftnuiMties, tend to disturb the peace and ord er, ^f the realm. Tliey 
arc too insulated amidst the general wealth and jtypilation to strengthen 
the executive powfll^ Tliey represent no great social interest; the real 

■•aristocracy of cities and towns keeps aloof from them, either from dis; 
gust at their potty cabals, or contempt for their paltry duties. Instead* of 
being the enlightened governors within their respective limits, they are 
only oppressors; instead of being faithful trustees, they are notorious plun¬ 
derers of the widow and orphan; instead of being the centres of locsd go¬ 
vernment, of police and judicial administr^tjan, they are. the sources of dis¬ 
order, tumult, and prosecution. NVliortwifc we find a corporation, we 
may generally Vely on finding'a town ilr-goveracd-rthe inhabitants di - 1 
vided into rancorous parties—the prisons dilapidated and without dis¬ 
cipline—the quarter and petty sessions of the peace ill-conducted—a'nTT 
every office of dignity or authority, from the worshipful recorder to the 
turnkey, filled up, not from the fitness of the individuals selected, 
but from personal connexion or influence. All these evils have mostly 
their origin in one source—the absence of popular control: with hardly 
an exception the members of all corporations arc self-elected; hence 
their interests are partial, not public; hence every office is made a job 
of, every magisterial function, whether the granting of a^fcense or the 
adjudication of an assault, is made a favour or an oflence. 

That these prefatory criminations have some foundation, we shall 
endeavour to show by briefly glancing at the constitution and manage- 
inent of some of the principal corporations. Our notice will necessarily 
be very brief, and not at all proportioned to the magnitude of the sub¬ 
ject ; but perhaps we shall be able, aided by our previous representa¬ 
tions, to give a general idea of the existing state of municipal institutions, 
whjph may lead to more perfect and comprehensive inquiries. We shall** 
commence with the corporation of the city of London, not only because 
it is under our more immediate observance, but because it is the first 
in rank, afitiquity, and importance. 

, The corporation of Loudon, we believe, is more popular in its con¬ 
stitution than any other in the empire. It is formed, as is well known, 
on the mortal of that of tli* state, consisting of three orders ; but it is 
.superior to the state, in the absence of those gross incongruities in its 
constituent bodies which impair the excellence of parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation. We may also observe respecting* the city corporation, that 
it is mor ejjure and perfect in its practical adiflinistratio* than any othef 
municipal body of the kingdom. We are well aware what we are now 
stating; we make the assertion with a full knowledge of city jobbing— 
of the London Bridge committee—of the Gresham Lectures—of Mansion 
House dinners—ana of the tyell known fact that from £4,000 to £5,000 
per annum is expanded by the committees of the Common Council alone; 
still we affirm that in no*other corporation, nor in the general govern¬ 
ment, nor in the Colonies, i» so much work performed at so small a 
cost. The duties of the corporation are very great, not only in matters 
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mfutney, poitct, and local improymymt* of the ,.j (v 
bat%lb»ta thoM which relate to the commerce, navigation, and shippm* 
of the port of Lm4<*U,jmdiB th* doe discharge of many «.f winch flic 
kingdom at Unrc, •mffb aa the metropolis, m deeply interested. That 
these •functions thomabe all executed without expense, without remu- 
TvCTfeYv feet or indircetf is what no reasonable pr non can e.\;>ect. 

Notwithstanding these excellences, the metropelitan corporation 
full of anomalies, or, if the reader pleases, defects. We cannot stop 
to enumerate all these, nor to comment upon them, but we will men¬ 
tion the tno principal. ' .... 

First, as regards the locak^undary or civil jurisdiction of the cor¬ 
poration. This comprehend^ )mly the nucleus or inner circle of this 
vast metropolis; all.the living portion, tlte great mass of the opulence, 
respe ctability, and population of the capital, is placed without the enr- 
"Smgo of corporate authority, which includes within its legislative cog¬ 
nizance little more than nn assemblage of shops, counting-houses, 
offices, wharfs and warehouses. The evils that result from this cause, 
whether as respects the conflicting powers of the county and city magis¬ 
trate, the police, or the composition of the elective bodies of the city, ate 
too well known to require description. 

The second great anomaly we shall notice, is that which rospcc.ts the 
qualificatiorfx-f the city constituency. As this is now leguluted by the 
statute of the 11th George 1. neither residence nor householders hip 
confers the right of suffrage either foT a member of the corporation or 
of the House of Cbmmops. Freemen and liverymen constitute the only 
two classes of electors, the former of the aldermen and common council; 
the latter of members of parliament, lord-mayor, and chief city officers. 
Now it certainly appears indefensible that a householder should not 
share equally in the local government with the freemen and liverymen. 
The rights of both freemen and liverymen,may be obtained without^my 
direct or permanent interest in the weal of the city. Freedoms aie ac¬ 
quired by purchaSw. or gift, as well as by birth or apprenticeship. The 
rights of the livery or badgemen depend on still less valid qualifications; 
they are conferred or not at the pleasure of the courts of assistants; or , 
the franchises of the livery may be acquired by purchasing a certain 
dress, in some companies at an exorbitant price, and in others no 
money will purchase it, unless the party be known to have imbibed a 
certain political or religious faith.* 

If there be injustice in Withholding elective rights from householders, 
the civic disfranchisement of resident freemen ia still less defensible. 
Several of the livery companies were only made such within the last 
century. None of the companies form a part of the corporation ;t °p r 
is it necessary the liverymen should be resident in the city ; yet in 
them is exclusively vested tho power of choosing tlie city officers and 
the members of parliament. Such an anomaly exists in no other city 


Evidence in support of the Franchfseef Resident Freemen, p. 20. 
Newell’s Evidence, &c. p. 10. 
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in England. Qf ttye twenty-four cltiee represented in parliament, there 
is not one, with the exception of London, where the freemen a«W dis¬ 
qualified by statute from choosing their representatives. 

The utility of the existence of many civic immunities at all is very 
questionable; they are often an obstacle to the general prosperity and 
the free exercise of industry. According to the present law of th| 
corporation respecting resident housekeepers carrying on trade in /he 
city of London, they are called on to pay £34 : 11; they cannot con¬ 
tinue without being also free of a company, which increases the amount 
of money paid to £50. The Reform Bill, by conferring the parliamen¬ 
tary franchise on householders', will corrVjkSKWie portiorf of the injustice 
we have represented. i #fn.* 

Corporation’ of Bristol. —7his corporation rank* the second^ in the 
kingdom, and its defective constitution has fyun practically exemplified 
during the late tragical proceedings. The civil government of the city 1 
is vested in the corporation, consisting of a high steward, the mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, sheriffs, common council, town-clerk, chamberlain, 
and subordinate functionaries. The mayor and sheriffs are chosen 
annually on the 15th of September. The sheriffs are elected from the 
members of the common council, which body is limited, by the charter 
of Queen Anno, to forty-two. There are twefve aldermen chosen by 
the twelve wards into w'liich the city is divided. They an? constituted 
preservers of the public tranquillity, with the power of justices of the 
peace, and enjoy all the privileges and authority of the aldermen of 
Lmdou. * 

In {Mint of opulence, the Corporation of Bristol is supposedly rank 
among the most wealthy bodies coyxirate of the kingdom. In 1778, 
Mr. Barrett estimated the annual income of the Corporation at £14,000, ‘ 
arising from the several estates they possess, from those for which they 
act jn trust, with the rents <jf the several "markets, the profits arising *• 
from town duties, and other sources of income. It Was subsequently 
increased, Mr. Evans conjectures, in his History of Ba&tol, to £18,000. 
There is litrle doubt it is a great deal more from the augmented value of 
, property, and the Corporation having abandoned, without the city, the 
former practice of lotting their estates on lives, with merely fines for 
renewals. V considerable .portion of the city estate is derived from 
the charter of John, and claimed by them uoder the title of “ lords of 
tlie waste,” and including what is ncn*JftBeen-squ&re, Princes-street, 
King-street, and part of St. Augustine’s Bath, die Key, Grove, and 
the Back.. Out of the Corporation income £7,500 is annually given to* 
the mayor for the better support of the dignity of his office, and £500 
to each of the sheriffs. Between £3,000 and £4,000 is expended in 
salaries and other expenses incidental to the municipal government of 
the city. The finances of tjie Corporation are managed by the cham¬ 
berlain of tiie city, which office is one of considerable trust and im¬ 
portance. He gives a bdndrfif £3,000 for the execution of his defies 
"ith care and fidelity, and is obliged, by the statute, to render an 

2 it 2 
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account of the revenues of the Corporation, together wjth their applica- 
tionf in one month after the feast of St. Luke. 

Bristol is a county corporate; that is, besides the city properly *so 
called, certain lands and districts adjacent are comprised within its 
jurisdiction. The freedom of the city is obtained by hereditary right, 

t y serving an apprenticeship of seven years if the indenture be registered 
ttyhe council-house, by marrying a freeman’s daughter, and by pur¬ 
chase. The last charter granted to the city of Bristol is dated the 24tl» 
of July, 1710, by which the former grants and privileges are confirmed, 
and the mayor and other officers of the Corporation allowed to execute 
their respective offices withfw/ the Approval Of the Lord Chancellor, 
which by the charter ofTvSfejSes II. was ordered to be first obtained. 
Had the constitutiQn of the Corporatioir been popular enough to conci¬ 
liate the confidence of the .citizens, it 1 b impossible the civic authorities 
Tfhoufd have been so void of resources as they appear to have been 
during the late riots. Beside, the Corporation is accused of not admi¬ 
nistering their numerous charitable trusts either wisely or faithfully. 
The Free Grammar School in Unity-street is a monstrous abuse.* It 
was endowed by Robert Thorne, for the “ better education and bringing 
up” of the youth of the city. Undor the auspices of the Corporation 
it has been perverted into a splendid boarding-school establishment, to 
the great eisidument of the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, and accommodation 
of the children of the magnates of Bristol. 

Corporation of Liverpool .—Liverpool is an ancient borough by pre¬ 
scription, but incofporated by a series of charters granted from the reign 
of King John in 1208, to the reign of George II.+ By the latest 
charter it is provided that the body.corporate shall consist of forty-one 
persons, composing the common council, out of whom shall be annually 
chosen a mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs. All who have passed the 
■ chair are styled aldermen! The mayor, recorder, and aldermeiware 
magistrates for Liverpool, and the four senior aldermen arc coroners.' 

Previously to fire reign of Charles II. the freemen at large exercised 
the right of choosing their own corporate officers; but since Ahat period, 
here, as in many other places, the corporate body assumed the power of 
filling up all vacancies within themselves. The free burgesses have, 
however, reclaimed part of their rights4 Jfembers of parliament are 
chosen by the free burgesses japt receiving alms. All persons who are 
bom free, who have served & apprenticeship under freemen, or who 
have obtained, their freedom by grant or purchase from the corporation, 


* Abridgement of the Reports of the Royal Commissioners on Public Charities, 
by the Editor of the Cabinet Lawyer. This work has been called “ national,” 
and may be had of the publisher of the Hlack Hank. I rim the valuable notes 
and comments of the editor we have been indebted for much of our information 
relative to the present state of corporations. * 

% Account of Liverpool, by .Smithers, p, 474 
7 Aikin’s History of Manchester, p. 345. 
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liavo the right (if wring. A freeman of Liverpool is also a freeman of 
Bristol, and of Waterford and Wexford In Ireland. 

The* principal points that have, from time to time, been in dispute 
between the burgesses and corporation are these:—1. The right of 
making by-laws by the common council, without the assent or partici¬ 
pation of the burgesses. 2. The plan adopted by the common council 
of electing their own members, or filling up vacancies in their own bony. 
3. The balancing of the corporation accounts without public audit by 
the burgesses at large.* These points have been the subject of expensive 
litigation; the right of making hj'-lavg was decided ;n favour of the 
burgesses by the verdicts of two juries if^iancaster; ‘on which occasion 
Mr. Erskine tyas their counjel. A fyrird trial was moved for by 
the corporation, which the Court of King’s Bench, <Jn what grounds does 
not appear, thought proper to grant. But* the expenses incurred in 
these proceedings, which were sustained by individual burgesses, added 
to the consideration that the law has prescribed no limit to the authority 
of a eburt in remanding a cause for trial whenever it is not satisfied 
with the verdict, deterred the burgesses from further prosecution of 
tTioir claim; and the common council, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the two juries, still continue to exercise the exclusive power of the 
corporation in the same manner as before these proceedings were 
instituted.^ 

Annual accounts, however, of the corporation receipts and expenditure 
are now regularly published. The income of the corporation amounts 
to £60,000, chiefly from fines for renewal of leases, rents, town dues, 
anchorage, weighing machine, Arc. The mayor, the recorder, and 
the aldermen are magistrates for Liverpool, and the four senior aldermen 
are coroners for the time being. 

Corporation of Bath .—The civil constitution of this city as now 
administered was established*by the charter of Queen Elizabeth, dated 
the 4th of September, 1590, by which the municipal government 
is vested in a mayor and four aldermen at the least, *and not exceeding 
ten at the most, assisted with twenty of the chief citizens, to be called 
a common council, and a majority of these (wlioreof the mayor for the 
time being^is tty be always one) may make laws, let the city lands, 
impose fines, and create,* from among the inhabitants, free citizens 
and burgesses, whom they may bind with an oath to obey all lawful 
commands. On Monday before the feast <jf St. Michael, die mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, are to chooje from among themselves 
the mayor for tbo ensuing year, and also elect a recorder, common 
clerk, chamberlain, constables, and other inferior officers, with two 
sergeants of the mace. Persons refusing to take these offiees (except 
those of recorder $nd town-clerk) may be fined. The mayor is consti¬ 
tuted coroner of the city ami clerk of the market. 


• bmitber’s Account of Liverpool, p. .19. 
t Allan's History of Manchester, j>. (K)7. 
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Previous to this charter ail preceding grants to Bath were vested in 
the \vhole of the citizens, who enjoyed the privilege of attending till 
meetings for making regulations for the internal government of tlfe city, 
of being consulted in the formation of local institutions, of assenting to 
the appointment of parliamentary representatives, and of investing 
strangers with the rights and privileges of citizenship. These powers, 
foAgreater convenience, were usually delegated tS a chosen body of 
themselves, the mayor always presiding at their head. But, in the 
course of time, the body bo chosen to represent the citizens assumed a 
prescriptive right to the exercisp of tljpir delegated powers, independent 
of the suffrages of their felldteftownsmen, and, in order effectually to 
fortify their usurpation, theoryobtained Jthe charter of .Elizabeth, by 
which tiie popular cAnstitutita of Bath was subverted, and instead of it 
was substituted a perpetual oligarchy of self-elected individuals. 

From this time the freemen of Bath were divided into two classes; 
the smaller one, which included only those who were of the community, 
(after Elizabeth’s charter denominated the Corporation,) and the more 
numerous class, distinguished from the stranger or inhabitant of other 
places by the grant of some trifling local privileges; of these the chiof 
seems to have been a certain interest or privilege of pasture in the grange 
of Barton or Bath-common. 

The froedoSi'of the city is obtained either by servitude or purchase, 
or both. The term of servitude must be seven years, under a freeman, 
residing in the city, who is to cause the indenture to bo registered 
within one month after the sealing of the same, in default whereof the 
apprentice docs not gain his citizenship at the conclusion of the term. 
The freedom by purchase can be granted by the corporation, on the pay¬ 
ment of a sum not less than £5 (£70 is, we believe, generally paid) 
into the coffers of that bodyof this, however, the resident freemen do 
' not participate. ' * 

The income of^ the corporation arises from several sources; such as 
the private baths Tn Stall-street; the rent of the pump amounting to 
£840, (Warner's History, p. 337;) assessments for supplying the 
inhabitants with water from the adjoining hills: fines on the renewal of 
leases; and the profits of the weighing machine in the Baw-cjpse. 

The ecclesiastical patronage is confined to die rectorship of Bath, with 
Widcombe annexed, and tho mastership of St. John’s Hospital, both 1 
valuable benefices. 

, The mayor is allowed thp sum of 400 guineas to defray the expenses 
of his mayoralty, chiefly incurred in support of ancient hospitality. 

The inhabitants of Bath are not represented in parliament, but the 
corporation, whose members are usually kept below the number to 
which they are restricted by their charter, returns tvijp representatives.' 

About the middle of last century, the different trades exercised in 
Bath were in the hands of distinct fraternities, ,the members of which 
wore £owns, had their processions and feast-days, and claimed exclusive 
privileges in the pursuit of their respective vocations. These societies 
had all sprung up about the year 1600, without charter or act of par- 
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liament. In 17fi5*they were all extinguished by the firmness of one 
Glazeby, a tailor, who persisted in following his calling within the*pro- 
hibited* jurisdiction. A trial ensued in a court of ,law, when it was 
determined these mushroom companies had no legal existence. 

There hare been some royal grants to Bath subsequent to the charter 
of Elizabeth, but their provisions do not materially affect the constitution 
of the city as then established. In 1794, the number of city justices 
was augmented from two to nine, and power was granted to two alder¬ 
men, during the sickness, absence, or inability of rite mayor, to appoint 
another alderman to act in thrft capacity.* 

Corporation of Preston .—Preston «ua market tou’n, borough, and 
parish. It was incorporated by Henryj II. in 1160, and the privileges 
and free customs granted by this and subsequent royal grants wqre con¬ 
firmed by charter of 36th of Charles II. 

The body corporate consists of a mayor, recorder, seven aldermen, 
and seventeen capital burgesses, who, together, form the common council 
of the borough. The mayor, and two town-bailiffs, and two sergeants 
are elected annually, upon tho Friday preceding the festival of 
St. Wilfrid, who was formerly lordSof this town, and they are invested, 
on the 12th of October following, by a jury of twenty-four guild bur¬ 
gesses. Tho members of the council, with the exception of the mayor, 
retain their seats for life, or during the pleasure of erftmjority, and 
vacancies arc supplied by tho remaining members. The town sends 
two representatives to parliament, and affords the nearest practical ex¬ 
ample of universal suffrage in the kingdom ; eve/y male inhabitant, 
whether housekeeper or lodger, who has resided six months in the 
town, and who has not, during tl%B last twelvemonth, been chargeable 
to any township 8s a pauper, having a right to vote for two candidates 
at elections. This principle was established byga decision of the House 
of Commons, on an appeal,* in the year 1766, and has over since been'* 
acted upon. • * 

The burgesses are entitled by the charter of Hdhiy II. to have a 
Guild Merchant, with the usual franchises annexed, of safe transit 
through the kingdom, exemption from toll, pontage, and stallage; liberty 
to buy am^sell peaceably; and power to hold a guild for the renewal of 
freedom to the .burgesses, the confirming of by-laws, and other purposes. 
This privilege is still made the occasion of great festivity. For a long 
time after their first institution, the guilds were held at irregular periods, 
but they have now for more than a century been celebrated every 
twentieth year; the last was held in 1822. The several trades *of 
Preston are incorporated. Twenty-five chartered companies go in pro¬ 
cession on the guild festival. 

• Corporation of Lichfield ..—'The city of Lichfield was anciently 
governed by a guild and guild-master, which had their first establish¬ 
ment in the reign of Richard II. in the year 1387. Soon after the dis- 


Abridgemeut of the Charity Reports : Notes of the Editor, p. 287 . 
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solution of the guild, by act of parliament, 2 Edwvd Nl. a charter of 
incorporation was granted to this city by the same king ; which was to 
consist of two bailiffs and twentj'-four burgesses; twelve of whom had 
been masters of the guild. Several othor charters were granted by 
succeeding sovereigns, tbo provisions of which were confirmed by that 
of Charles II. and the constitution of tho city as now existing deter¬ 
mined. « 

This charter, dated November 5,1664, directs that two bailiffs shall 
be annually elected by the brethren on St. James’s day; that the senior 
bailiff shall be nominated by tho bishop, lft?ep a part of the seal and ho 
escheator; that the bailiffs, i*/the expiration of their offices, shall be 
justices tho succeeding year,.an* shall, together with the then-bailiffs, 
hold courts of record, &c. bare the use of fines and dues; that there 
shall be twenty-ono brethren elected from among tho citizens, and so 
called to aid and assist the bailiffs, as the common-council of the city; 
that the bailiff, or any of tho brethren, shall be liable to be removed by 
a majority of the body; and upon the death or romoval of any, 'others 
shall lie elected by the like authority. It empowers the bailiffs 
and brethren to hold courts of gadl delivery; to award judgment o!' 
death or other punishment; and also to elect a recorder, steward, and 
common clerk: bnt none of these officers are to act without having 
first obtnine<Hltc approbation of the Crown. They may also annually 
elect, a sheriff, and any one refusing to servo may ho fined or imprisoned, 
and excluded from all the privileges of the city. 

Under the authority of, the charters granted to this city, the several 
fratornitils and Companies were formed of saddlers, glovers, whittawers, 
tanners, smiths, bakers, coopers, cutlers, &c. A list of these and their 
by-laws may be fyund in Harwood’s History of tlie*‘‘ City and An¬ 
tiquities of Lichfield.” « 

•" Sfetpordtion of Stafford .—The earliest incorporation of this borough 
was by charter of Kfhg John, in 1208. This charter was confirmed, 
and new privilege!* granted, by that of Edward VI. under which tho 
government is constituted of a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen* ten com- 
mon-councUmen, a town-clerk, and two scrgeants-at-mace. Tho 
borough sends two members to Parliament, and has done sc^since the 
23d of Edward I. Tho right of election is inrthe mayor, aldermen, and 
resident burgesses, not receiving parochial relief. The sons of burgesses, 
and those who have served apprentice seven years in tlicbortmgh, have a 
right (upon the demand thereof) to be made burgesses. Though the 
electors claim to be independent of the personal influence of a patron, 
it appears, from the declarations of a latoly elected member, they arc 
accessible to an influence of a not less undignified description. Tho 
ancienfcustom of Borough English, by which the youngest son suc¬ 
ceeds to property, in preference to the older children, prevails in 
Stafford. , < 

Corporation of Northampton. —Northampton k both a town incor¬ 
porate and a borough*, ,4t<was first incorporated by Henry II. and since 
confirmed by several Successive charters under different reigns, and the 
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privileges of the towv much enlarged. By a charter granted in the first of 
King John, the burgesses were freed from ell toll,- lastage, and muiflge 
throug’Jout England, with the privilege of enjoying these and other • 
liberties in as ample a manner as the citizens of London, paying into 
the king’s exchequer £120 at Michaelmas, in every year. These liber¬ 
ties were continued and enlarged by further grants of Henry III. and. 
Edward I. By chatter of Henry VII. the mayor and his brethreS, 
late mayors, are to name and choose forty-eight persons of the inhabi¬ 
tants, which forty-eight persons, together with the mayor and his 
brethren, and such as have be$n mayors and bailiffs, should hereafter 
yearly elect all the succeeding mayors and bailiffs, Before this period, 
it is stated, in Whatley’s History of Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 433, 
that the mayor and bailiffs were elected by all the freemen in St. Giles's 
church-yard, the election being often attended with tumults and quar¬ 
rels. By charter, bearing date 3d August, 15th Charles II. the govern¬ 
ment of Northampton is committed to the mayor and two bailiffs, and 
such iis*have been mayors and bailiffs, and a common council of forty- 
eight burgesses, usually called the company of forty-eight; and of 
tffeso, together with the recorder, chamberlain, and town-clerk, the cor¬ 
poration now consists. Those who have sorved the office of mayor, are 
called aldermen. The recorder and town clerk are usually continued 
for life, but are re-chosen every year, and at their firsC'appointment 
must be approved by the. king. The mayor for the time being, with 
the last mayor, and one other member of the corporation, elected by the 
mayor, aldermen, and bailiffs, are justices of, the ‘peace within the 
town for that year. Freemon not resident may be elected to Offices in 
the corporation, and must pay a fint^if they refuse to serve. 

Northampton sends two representatives to parliament. The electors, 
by prescription, are every freeman of the town, whether resident or 
uotj»and every inhabitant householder not receiving alms. ,By a reso- ’ 
lution of the House of Commons, persons receiving an annual dona¬ 
tion at Christmas are disqualified from voting. This,'Oldfield remarks, 
in his Hiftory of Boroug-lis, vol. ii. p. 329, is not only repugnant to 
what may be called the common law of committees, but expressly con- • 
trary to tliq decisions.on the Bedford petitions in 1755 and 1792 ; when 
it was determined that persons receiving charity were not thereby 
■disqualified from voting, but that receiving alms was a disqualification. 

Corporation of Gloucester .—The town of Gloucester was erected 
into a city and bishopric, in 1542, by charter <?f Henry the Eighth. The 
inhabitants obtained several other charters Before and subsequently to 
this period; but that by which the city is now governed was granted by 
Charles tlje Second, in 1672, and cost the citizens upwards of £600. 
By this charter, thc^porporation must consist of thirty members at the 
least, but not to exceed forty, of which the mayor and aldermen are 
twelve, and the ftsst form the common council. Vacancies are to be 
filled up by the remaining corporators; and this principle of j»If- 
eloction seems to have been generally introduced into the charters of 
municipal bodies granted in this and the three preceding reigns, and was 
ititeuded, ns the charters allege, to avoid the tumults which had « 
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heretofore accompanied elections on more popular psinoiples. The mayor, 
bailiffs, and chamberlain, are chosen by twenty electors, consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen., senior sheriff, and senior members of the Common 
council. The other principal officers of the city, cither by charter or 
prescription, are the high steward, the recorder, the two members of 
.parliament, the town-clerk, and tho twelve aldermen, ont of whom the 
mayor is chosen. That alderman who was last 'elected is generally 
coroner, and president of the hospitals. 

Every soon of a burgess is free-born, and, as such, is entitled to his 
freedom. Each burgess has free commo$ all the year in the Townham 
. and in Portham, after the hay is carried away, which franchise was pur¬ 
chased of the abbey of St. Peter, a.d. 1237: also in Oxclose, Mean- 
ham, qnd Little Meadow, after‘the first vesture is taken off. The free¬ 
men ^had also, anciently, ^certain exclusive privileges of fishing in the 
Severn. 

Corporation of Leeds. —Leeds was first incorporated by Charles I. 
in, 162(1. A second charter was given to it by Charles II. ?n 1661, 
and a third by James' II. in 1684. But, in 1689, tho second charter 
was restored by ''William III. under which the town is at present 
governed. The corporation consists of a mayor, twelve aldermen, and 
twenty-four common-councilmen, who fill up the vacancies in their 
body, and afflteally elect the mayor from the aldermen by a majority of 
votes; but the election is merely pro forma, as the senior alderman is 
always chosen. There are also a recorder and town-clerk. The mayor 
and aldermen are justices of peace within the borough, which is co-ex- 
tensive \vith the parish, and divided into ten chapelries or townships, in¬ 
cluding the town properly so called. « 

The character of the Corporation of Leeds does not form an exception 
to that of municipal bodies throughout the kingdom; it is cx- 
•' elusive anfl intolerant: latterly it has received a slight infusion of 
Whiggism; still we believe the great and influential body of Dissenters 
have failed to deiite any advantage from the abrogation of the sacramental 
test, and continue excluded from all part and parcel in its councils and 
proceedings. The relation indeed in which the Corporation stands to 
the inhabitants at large, precisely corresponds to that of^he general 
government to the people of the empire. It is placed in the midst of a 
numerous, intelligent, and opulent population, of whose interests and • 
sentiments it has long' ceased to be the organ or representative; the 
same want of reciprocity between the governors and the governed is the 
pervading characteristic o*f the sway of the Oligarchy. We need not 
add that both require to be adjusted. 

It js unnecessary, we apprehend, to extend our enquiries to other 
corporate bodies; those of which we’ have given an Recount will be suffi¬ 
cient to afford an insight into the'’general state of municipal franchises 
and institutions. Our preceding exposition may not toe strictly correct 
in every particular, but we have had access to and availed ourselves of 
the be&> information open to the public. There is one circumstance 
ir^faed peculiur to all these privileged confederacies—and it is a very 
*Mcpicious one, to say the least of it—they are all apprehensive of in- 
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vestigation into theif chartered immunities. We had an instance of 
this in the treatment the Rev. Mr. Scyer received from the Bristol 
Corporation. This gentleman was desirous of publishing a correct ver¬ 
sion of the charters of that city, apparently for no other purpose than as 
a literary or antiquarian curiosity. He applied to the corporation for 
permission to inspect the originals in their possession; the question was, 
debated in common-council, and the application refused. Who couVrl 
tell what might be the result ? The citizens migfcf claim some obsolete 
franchises, or the worshipful body lose part of their revenues. The 
oxample of Newcastle-upon-Tjme was relied upon. After Mr. Brande 
had published the history of that* place*, the corporaiifm lost a large 
portion of the town-duties. It is true the Corporation of Newcastle 
had wrongfully levied these *duties —but what oi that ? Thqy had 
always been received, and paid without grumbjing, til! they incautiously 
permitted the historian to look into their archives, and expose their 
injustice. 

We ifhall conclude with submitting two propositions for the reform— 
for wo would not have them abolished—of Corporate Bodies. 

•First , we would apply to corporations the same talisman of publicity, 
both as respects their proceedings and finances, which has contributed so 
much to improve the administration of national affairs. An act of par¬ 
liament for this purpose, we are convinced, would be attended with the 
most beneficial consequences. We are aware of no good reason why 
corporate bodies should be exempt from the obligation imposed on the 
king’s ministers. The corporation of a city or p>wn htands in the same 
relation to the inhabitants as the imperial government to the pfeople of 
England. The Chancellor of the Exchequer brings forward his annual 
statements of debts and credits, of income and expenditure, and lays’ 
them before the nation, and the same duty ought to be discharged by 
eveay chamberlain, or other equivalent pfficer, to the whole city, borough, 
guild, or fraternity, by which he is appointed. Such a reform would 
check negligence and abuse, and maintain a spirit of inquiry into the 
administration of all corporation funds. 

Secondly, we would abolish the system of self-electioh, and 
render corporations responsible to the intelligence and proprietary of the 
communities of which they have assumed the control and government. 
■The practice of breeding-in is as unfavourable to the growth and im¬ 
provement of public bodies ns of animals and vegetables. A mutuality of 
feeling, a reciprocration of favour and obligation, are necessary between 
the different classes of every society, from tHbt of a city or town to the 
entire kingdom. As it is, corporations form so many petty oligarchies, 
scattered through the country—the mere cess-pools of all that ig cor¬ 
rupt, servile, and intolerant—and the exercise of whose sway, within 
thoir respective local jurisdictions, is *Hsre insulting and oppressive than 
that of the feudaMords, whose domination they have supplanted. 

These changes may be considered by the apostlos of an expiring /ac¬ 
tion as a violation of chartered rights, or “ corporation robbery,” but 
happily we have reached a crisis when eloquent declamation on these 
topics can no longer command a numerous audience. \ 
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THE CITY’S ESTATE. 


The Chamber of Ixmdon annually makes a return to parliament 
of the income and expenditure' of the corporation. W o subjoin an ab¬ 
stract of the receipts and expenditure of the city, as published by the 
.auditors, Messrs. Williams and Barrett, for the year ending Decomber 
st, I8£8. 

abstract of the receipts. 


Balance in hand on the 31st December, 1827. 519 1(1 gj 

Kents and QuiH{ents ..*•.40,8.53 19 10 

Markets, Tolls, Offices, and Bequests, heretofore called 

Kent Farms........62,301 7 4J 

Brokers’ Kents ancPAdmissions... 2,557 0 o 

Freedoms Sold. . ... S,9(I0 0 (1 

Freedoms, Enrolments, &c. 1,391 1 10 

Casual Receipts ... 1,851 13 5$ 

Rents and Navigation of the River Thames ...". 1,272 11 6 

Sales and Alienations of Offices . 59 (1 0 

Fines for Leases . 1,791 It! g 

Insurances of Officers’Lives. 30] lg y • 

Interest on Government Securities.,. 1,055 19 II 

Sul? of Premises . «2 10 0 

Money borrowed.16,000 0 o 


£171,962 8 OJ 

'abshuact of the payments. 


£ t. d. 

Orphans’Fund... 11,590 0 0 

. Rents and Quit Kents,Taxes', &c. 2,359 15 ]i 

Mansion-House Expenses . 2,961 5 o* 

Expenses of Magistracy and Police .. 9,938 7 5 

Expenses qf the set eral Prisons.... 20,296 4 T 

Conservancy of the River Thames. 4,281 18 9 

Artificers’and Tnylesmen’s Bills. 6,350 11 4 

Market Charges . 3,791 7 10 

Law and Parliamentary Expenses. 5,907 II 2 

Return of Duty on Corn imported. 559 3 3 

Charitable Donations, Pensions, See . 1.737 2 5 

Salaries and Allowances .. 22,704 11 1 

Disbursements—Court of Aldermen.,. 305 jy ig 

Disbursements—Court of Common Council. 0,704 19 101 

Puichuse of the Right of Alienation of tho Officers of the 

Lord Mayor’s Household*. 7,719 9 10 

•Bequests ...t. 786 5 6 

Interest ami Annuities.... ]3 eutf 19 2 

Purchase of Securities . 1,879 2 10 

Deb|,H discharged. 16,250 9 0 

Removal of Fleet Market ..... 31 000 0 0 ' 

•k. '• 9 


balance in hand, 31st December, *28 .173,976 J7 0 

985 10 0} 


£174,962 8 0’ 


U. Clark, Chamberlain. 
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ANCIENT CLAIMS OF CORPORATIONS. 

DU. BIUWD^’S INTERPRETATION OF COMMUN ITATIS. 

At page 455 we alluded to the interpretation given by Dr. Brady of 
the word “ commonalty,” and the use made of that? interpretation to 
deprive burgesses at large of their elective rights. So far as this patter 
is connected with the existing state of corporate bodies we do not attach 
much importance to,it; for we think the merit of public institution 
ought to be tried by their aptitude to present circumstances, without 
reference to antiquity <|r their derivative authority; and whether 
corporations claim the power they exercise from right or usurpation, is 
of comparative indifference. *Tht» real question is, can they be reformed 
and made more conducive to social utility?. Other pe’rsons view these 
subjects in a different light, and it is for them we refer to Dr. Brady’s 
commentary. It was made the foundation of a sweeping measure of 
disfranchisement, and still continues the only'legnl defence of mufticipal 
oligarchies. The subject will be readily understood by the following 
quotations. 

Warwick. 

‘‘1628. May 31, Mr. Hack will reported from the Committee of 
Privileges tlie ease for this borough : 

“ <iueslion , 

“ Whether the election to be made by the Major and Common 
Council, or by the Commons in general t 
“ Vpon the Question it was resolved, , 

“ That the right of election for the Town’of Warwick belongs to 
the Commonalty.” 

Commons' Journals, -1 ('has. I. 

The following are Dr.. Brady’s remarks on this decision of the Com- 
miAce of the House of Comihons: 

“ The ground of this popular error was, That this Committee (notwith¬ 
standing the two great antiquaries, Sir Robert Cotton, and Mr. Seldcn, 
and the oracle of law [so called'] Sir Kdward Coke, were members of it) 
did not* truly understand the meaning of the words communitatis civi la¬ 
tum et burgorum, the commonalty of cities and burghs; which always 
signified the mayor, aldermen, and common council, where they were to 
be found, dr the steward or bayliff, and capita^ burgesses, or in short the 
governing part of cities anil towns % hyachat versons soever they were go¬ 
verned, or names and titles they were called and known, which hath been 
sufficiently evinced by what has been said before in this Treatise, on that 
subject. So that n if the communities of cities and' burghs had been Mis¬ 
understood, thesCommittee ought to June determined, ynd the House re¬ 
solved, That the right of election in v2ry many, if not in most, or all cities 
and burghs, ought to’hare rested in the governing part of them, which is 
always a select number.”— Treatise of Cities and Boroughs, By Robert 
llrady. Doctor in Pbysick, 1704. 
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Dr. Brady possessed considerable shrewdness, his situation 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower afforded him .opportunity 
learned research, but it did not become him to speak contemptuously „ 
such men as Cotton, Coke, and Selden ; nor had he good grounds for 
the inference he made, as appears from the following extract from another 
jaart of his “ Treatise: 

a In the mk of Edward the First, Jo ha Blund was chosen Mayor per 
Commune Consilium Eiyc Rnssell tunc Majors, and the Aldermen there • 
named, and the Sheriffs, per assensuru fluodecim proborum hominnm 
singularum tf'ardarum, by assent of <T,reive good Men of every Ward. 

In the 31st of the same King, also in the SSSd and 33d, John Lincoln and 
John Blund wen; the third and fourth timi chosen, by Twelve bonos & le¬ 
gates homines de qualibet Warda summonitos ; twelve good and lawful 
men summoned out of every Ward.”— Ibid. p. 22. 

By a reference to page 12 of Newell’s u Evidence of the Elective 
Franchise in London,” it will he seen that Brady has not given the 27th 
and 28th of Edward the First, because both those records prove that 
those elections were made by the whole commonalty ; he also puts the 
■list of Edward I. in tliu sleight of hand way,— In the 31 st of the same 
King —and there leaves it, for the reader to suppose that the election 
in that year whs made in the same way as in the 29th, while he must 
have known that the record of that year shesws, that the election was made 
by the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and the whole, commonalty. He also 
states that John Lincoln and John Blund were a third and fourth time 
chosen, whereas John Lincoln never was a mayor at all. This is quite 
enough for the accuracy and authority of this learned “ Doctor in 
Physick.” 



PLACES, PENSIONS, SINECURES, 
COMPENSATIONS, REVERSIONS, 
HALF-PAY, AND SUPERANNUATIONS. 


Se far we have penetrated into the recesses of the Oligarchy! Our 
first entrance was into Holy Church, passing, with fear and trem¬ 
bling, through the venerable cathedrals, the ccdlcgiate establishments, 
the stalls, chapters, cloisters, and parsonages—glancing, a§,we proceeded, 
at the lawn sleeves, silk aprons, shovel-hats, surplices, hat-bands, and 
gloves. Next we ventured into the precincts of royalty, surveying 
tlie pomp and gorgeous pageants of courts and palaces; loitering, as we 
vverft along, in the pleasant retreats, in the Voods and forests, the 
manors, chases, and crown-lands ; afterwards we entered the domains 
of feudality, looking over the inheritances and possessions of the Pcrcys, 
the Wentworths, Cavendishes, Pelhams, and other, lords of the soil. 
Ne$f, wc plunged into the Rookery among the wigs and gowns, the , 
owls and owlets of Westminster ; passing over thence into the treasury, 
the exchequer, and admiralty; from which we procqpded eastward into 
the purlieus of the India House and Threadneedle-street; and finally 
concluded our exploratory researches among the muniments, charters, 
trusts and revenues of Companies, Guilds, and Corporations. 

After alfthis long and devious tour, without mentioning sundry off- 
. sets and ramblings by the way, our readers, we fear, are only yet im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the System; they comprehend only its geo¬ 
graphy—its general departments and divisions—and know nothing 
of the various living creatures —the birds mnd beasts, and creeping 
things it contains. Our next object, therefore, will be, to introduce 
them into the menagerie of placemen, pensioners, sineenrists, rever- 
sionists, compcnsatiomsts, superannuationists, and what no*t; firdl, de¬ 
scribing their class*', genera, and species ; and, afterwards, concluding 
with a catalogued their names and qualities. This department of our 
work will be found a museum of rarities, embracing every link in the 
human creation, every description of men, women, and children. Like 
the ark of Noah, there has been nothing too great or mean in nature to 
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find admission. It exhibits all the vice, the caprice, and injustice, of 
aristocratic government: the highest services to the state almost without 
notice, and the greatest gifts of the Crown lavished on profligacy, Ser¬ 
vility, and intrigue. It exhibits indolence and luxury devouring the 
brea<i for which poverty and industry have toiled, and for which they 
are now starving. It exhibits the strength, arcana, and machinery of 
*%J}e English government. It is a real picture of our boasted constitu¬ 
tion—if not by law, as by practice established ; and is a source whence 
a foreigner may draw far more correct notion^ of the checks, balances, 
and supports of tlie government, than from 'the visionary and panegy¬ 
rical descriptions of Blackstonef and Be Loltne. ' 

Before giving a list of the public cormorants, let us briefly describe 
their orders and degrees, beginning witk the host of placemen filling 
the pdblic offices. 

Frbm returns to parliament, it appears there are 22,912 persons em¬ 
ployed in the public departments, whose salaries amount to £2,788,907.' 
This does not include the immense number of persons employed in 
courts of law, "the royal household, nor the colonies, and which, if 
included, would almost double the number of functionaries and their 
emoluments. The following exhibits a statement of the principal 
brtfvhcs of revenue, to which this vast army of tax-gatherers and col¬ 
lectors is distributed, and a comparison of their relative numbers and 
emoluments in 1797 and 1827. 


year 1797. 


Office^ No. of Persons. Salimes. 

Customs... .UniteS Kingdom ... G,00jt.. £338,648 

Excise ....Ditto. . 6,580 ....413,281 

Stamps ....Ditto.. 521 .... 78,746 

Taxes. . Ditto. 291 -*58,331 

Post-Office. .Great Britain ...... 957 .... 54,030 

Ditto.Ireland. 153 .... 9,278 


YEAH 1827. 

No. of Persons. Saluiies. 

_11,316 .. £964,750 

- 6,491 -708,795 

.... *519_134,065 

.... ,347 .... rt.190 

.... 1,377 .... 85,970 

.... 333,- 21,961 


An important consideration 'is the comparative remuneration of place¬ 
men in 1797 and at present. In the year 1797 there wire 16,267 
persons employed in the public departments; and they received 
£1,374,561 a year. In 1827. there were 22,912 persons, and they 
received £2,788,907 : the. average income of each individual was £84 
in 1797, and about £121‘in 1827, being at the rate of thirty-three 
per cent increase of salafy. • *, , 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. 6&2, Session 1838. 

t flbe Custom returns for this year are incorrect, owing to the returns for Ike 
Port of London having been destroyed by fire in 1814. 'sfiPhc persons employed 
in tlie Port of London, in 1816, were 2,043. The return of the amount of sala¬ 
ries, at the two .periods, is accurate. To obviate another objection, it mast be 
observed, that in 1806-7, and 18, fees to the annual amount, of £40,000 were 
abolished, and equivalent salaries substituted. This, however, accounts only 
for a very small part of the enormous increase in the charge of this department 
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Now, can any $ua{ cause be assigned, why the whole mass of sala¬ 
ries should not be reduced to the rate of 1797, thereby offecthfg a 
saving of upwards of one-third in an expenditure of, £2,788,907 per 
annum. All the reasons which have ever been alleged for an augmen¬ 
tation in the pay of public servants have ceased to exist. The price of 
wheat in consequence of the corn laws is - rather higher in 1832 than in 
1797 ; but manufactared articles and articles of domestic use are mostly 
one-third or two-thirds cheaper than in 1797. How much better 
circumstanoed are placenfm now than in 1810; in that year there 
were 22,931 persons receiving *£2^822,727, averaging about the same 
income as in 1827 : but, at die former p’eriod, wheat was 105s. a quar¬ 
ter ; while, at present, it is 61s. a quarter. Why should those who 
live on the taxes enjoy such ’advantages over those who pay them ? 
Rents, profits, wages, every description of, income, the produce of 
industry and capital, has fallen at least one-third since 1810, and why 
should not those who are paid by the public be compelled to retrench in 
an equak ratio ? Do not let a suffering community ho insulted by the 
declaration, that there is no room for retrenchment —that it has 
alfeady been carried to the utmost limit. Here is the proof to the con¬ 
trary ; here it is shown that, without the least injustice to individuals, 
in the single item of salaries, one million per annum miglu be 
saved, which is nearly equal to the produce of the window-duties, 
and more than double the produce of all the taxes on newspapers, adver¬ 
tisements, and knowledge! 

After all, it is not the clerks—the mere under^ngs bf office—that we 
wish to see exclusively curtailed; it is the vultures of the systenl whom 
we wish to see scotched—the cliainpen of boards—the commissioners 
of stamps, of the excise, the customs, and assessed taxes—the joint 
secretaries of the Treasury—the tellers of the Exchequer—the great 
oilicsrs of the king’s household—the judges, masters, registrars, secre¬ 
tary of bankrupt, prothonotarics, filacers, and custos brevium in,, the 
courts of law—the comptrollers, paymasters, treasufKrs, solicitors, of 
taxes, and Solicitors of stamps: it is these, the great birds of posy, 
, whom we first wish to be brought down, and then the inferior raoetmay 
be pounced upon. 

The increase in salaries is not confined to civil offices; it extends 
equally to military, naval, and ordnance pay and allowances. In all 
these branches of service, there has been a great augmentation in conse¬ 
quence of the rise in the price of provisions, ♦hich is a reason that can 
be no longer uiged against reduction. In 1792, the pay of a private 
soldier in the regular infantry was only £9 2 : 6 for 365 days; it is 
now' £18 : 5. The pay of the regular "cavalry has been increased in 
the same proportion.. The pay of a commander in the navy, in 1792. 
was 20s. per diem; ^n 1824, 60s. per diem. The allowance' to the 
widow of a colond, in 1792, was £50 per annum; in 1827, £90 per 
annum.* A similar scale of augmentation has been applied to alrqost 


Parliamentary Paper, No. 591, Session 1830. 
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every other class; but the time has arrived whcn.thpy ought all to be 
reduced to tho rate befor'e the war. The productive orders of society 
have long since b^cn compelled to retrograde, and those who ^ive tin 
the produce of their industry must follow them. While the tide was 
at ilobd all officers and placemen were wafted too high on the beach; 
mow the tide has fallen, they must either voluntarily glide or supinely 
wait to be forced into the common channel, j • 

One of the greatest abuses in the puB'jc service is pluralities. 
When a single individual can adequately discharge the duties of half a 
dozen different offices, the duties of thefe offices must be either very 
small or unimportant, and consequently some of them might either he 
abolished or united, and the salaries saved or reduced. It is unneces¬ 
sary to cite examples of oither civil, judicial, or military pluralities; 
they jjvill be found in abundance in our List of Places. The Wiiig 
ministers have consolidated some offices: they have also abolished some 
offices, and reduced the salaries of others: the changes they have intro¬ 
duced or contemplated we shall notice in a separate section; but" it does 
not appear they have determined to act on the general principle of 
reducing all salaries and emoluments to the standard existing prior to 
the^war. There is, however, no good roason why this course should 
not Be followed. Loot at the enormous fall in the prices of Sheffield 
cutlery and Birmingham hardwares recently published! All articles 
of domestic use and consumption, except bread, have fallen in a 
corresponding proportion, and many of them have fallen greatly l>clow 
the prices they wefe at jn 1707. In 1797 the average price of sugar, 
perewt.', was 60s.; in 1832 it is only 23s. per cwt.; iu 1797 coffee 
was 124s., in 1832 it is 33s. 6d,; sheeting calicoes in 1797 were. 
Is. 6d. ’per yard, in 1832 sixpence; broadcloth 22s. (id. per yard in 
1797, in 1832 nine shillings; iron per ton in 1797 £23, in 1832 
£5:10. While the prices of these articles have fallen from 60 t# 75 
percent, below what they were in 1797, the price of corn has risen. 
In 1797, the aHrage price was 44s. per quarter at Mark-lane; in 
January 1832 it was 61s. 6d. These are the different resiflts of free 
and restricted trade—free, as respects manufactures—restricted as 
respects the produce of the soil. 

The price of tea has been kept up from .the fame cause?—monopoly 
in the East India Company. Tho high price of corn is no reason • 
whatever for not returning to the standard before the war, because the 
high price is voluntary— tHe result of the selfish and pernicious policy 
of the Aristocracy—of tlicfec who chiefly profit not only by the .exorbitant 
price of com, which they have artificially created, but by exorbitant 
salaries. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL IIALT-PAV AND QIVIL SUPERANNUATIONS. 

« 

The sums expended under the head of Dead Weight, consisting of 
retired full-pay, half-pay, civil superannuations, and allowances to tho 
army and navy, are equal to -the revenue of many powerful states. The 
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number of military, officers, on full-pay, is 6,17.3: the number of 
military officers on half-pay, is 6,009. In the navy, there are .9,528 
officers P of this number, 200 are admirals, of n hem, only ten are in 
actual service; 803 are captains, of whom only seventy-nine are em¬ 
ployed ; 836 are commanders, of whom only seventy ‘are employed; 
and 3,689 arc lieutenants, of whom only 669 are employed. The tots'* 
sum annually paid ill retire! full-pay, half pay, superannuations, pen¬ 
sions, and allowances to oSfcers in the army and ordnance; to militia- 
adjutants, local-militia-adjutants, and serjeant-majors; to foreigners on 
half-pay, and to foreigners receiving pensions, &c. is £3,^14,632:17:7.** 
The total sum annually payable under similar bead# in tlie navy, is 
£1,383,797 : 16: 10. The Dead Weight altogether, including the 
superannuations, grants, and pensions, in the Afhtropolitan Police, 
Excise, Customs, Treasury, Stamp, Tax Offices, Revenue, and Mili¬ 
tary Boards, £9,363,640 : 7 : 11 J.f 

Such, in addition to the public debt of eight hundred millions, the 
conflagrations and special commissions, is the fatal bequest of aristo¬ 
cratic government; of that government which vainly sought to avert 
ddhiestic reform by foreign war and intervention! 

There is, however, something so peculiar in tjio Dead Weight,^hat 
it deserves more particular investigation. It might have been thought., 
during a period of peace and reduced establishments, affd more espe¬ 
cially by the deaths of annuitants, that the burthen imposed on the 
community under this head would have been lightened. But it is not 
so; the Dead Weight is too good a thing for tho Aristocracy to be suf¬ 
fered to expire, and it seems likely to be, at least, co-existent with the 
system which created it. In 1822,<this precious entail of tho Borough- 
mongers’ war expenditure amounted to £5,289,087,* which is only less, 
by £74,353 per annum, than it was in March, 1830. All the time go¬ 
vernment was loud and unceasing in professions of economy, of a desire 
to reduce every possible charge,—to make every possible saving; "yet, 
in face of all this, one great and most objectiSnable branch of 
expense, under circumstances most favourable for reduction, was actually 
suffered to increase! 

All the extravagance of which wo complain has resulted from a 
negligent—not to say deliberate—and indefensible system of profusion. 
•Be do not complain of the expense of maintaining those who are 
actually worn-tint or disabled in the public |ervice, no more than wo 
complain of supporting, by a poor-rate, the aged and infirm in civil life 
but we maw justly complain of supporting tliose who are in health and 
strength,—who never served their country, and have no claim on its 
gratitude. The half-pay of the Army and Navy, on the present plan, 
is decidedly pbjectioqpble. It is not a remuneration for past service; 
since every holder of a commission, though he has held it only for a day 
or an hour, is as much entitled to claim half-pay, when not actually 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. IKS, Session 1830. . t Ibid, pa-( 3. 

i Parliamentary Paper, No. 421, Session 1820 . 
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employed, as another who has served for twenty yesrs. Such being 
the tule of the service, ought not government to have adopted every 
precaution against ( the multiplication of claimants; ought it not to hdVo 
guarded against new admissions iqto the naval and military departments, 
while 'there remained officers in abundance on half-pay able to fill up 
4 jvery vacancy ? Their conduct has been Jhe reverse of so obvious a 
principle. 'Thousands of new commissions lave been given away in the 
Army and Navy, while, at the same time, Ve had upwards of 16,000 
officers in both branches of service totally {unemployed. Hence the 
perpetuity of the Dead Weight. Thfe Aristocracy look upon the 
Army, the Navy,-the Church, and Public Offices, as so many branches 
of their patrimony, and that a reduction in them would lessen the 
amount of patronage, diminish the fifnds for the maintenance of 
youncer children, illegitimate offspring, collateral relatives, favourites, 
and dependents. 

Besides the granting of first commissions, other causes have operated 
to keep up the amount of the Dead Weight Previous to the year 
1820, no half-pay was payable to officers holding any other offic e, civil 
or military, under the crowd; but this regulation did not extend to 
officers on full-pay, the receipt of which was compatible with the 
holding of civil employment. Another regulation, previous to 1818, 
was that widows should not be allowed pensions, unless their husbands 
had been on full pay; and all widows having pensions ceased to receive 
them if they marriod. Further, in the Navy, a widow lost her pen¬ 
sion if her incomfi fropi any other source equalled twice its amount. 
All the/Se regulations have been abrogated ;* and the consequence has 
been an annual increase of chargethe amount of £147,624 ; and a 
loss to the public from 1818 of upwards of £1,300,000. 

' What we have said will, we apprehend, be sufficient to enable our 
readers to pomprehend the nature of thovDead Weight, and the cutises 
of its longevity. We shall proceed with other subjects, first referring 
to the Appendix for a more detailed statement of the Half-Pay and 
Superannuation Expenditure. " 

SINECURES, REVERSIONS, AND I’ENSIONS, 

• 

Sinecures are offices without employment 1 The bare description is 
sufficient to decide the fate of appointments like these; but how in¬ 
fatuated the government must be, which obstinately retains them amidst 
a discontented and famishing population. Let us shortly inquire into 
the origin and present state of these corruptions. ' 

Sinecures have mostly originated from changes in the usages of so¬ 
ciety; from alterations in the management of the revenue, the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, and partly from the unions ofvthe threfc kingdoms. 
They ought all to have ceased with the dhties attached to them; but 


* Third Report of the Committee on Poblic Income and Expenditure, Pai- 
liamentary Papers, voltV Session 1828. 
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liavo been kept«p # for sake of patronage. Of the first description of 
sinecures, the office of master of the hawks, in the royal household, 
lield, *with a salary of £1,392, by the Duke of St. Albans, is an ex¬ 
ample. The chief-justices in Eyre, with salaries amounting to £4,560, 
have been kept up for centuries, after such a mode of administering 
the laws bad terminated, in Scotland and Ireland is a host of offices 
of which the holders, without employment or responsibility, have only 
to receive their salaries ojra emoluments. Of this class are the offices of 
Vice-admiral of Scotian^, held by general Lord Cathcart; the Keeper 
of tho Privy Seal of Siotlafd, held by the late first Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, Lord Melville; phe offices of Keeper of the Signet and Register , 
of Sasines, held by the brother of Lord Melville: tho office of Chan¬ 
cellor of Scotland, held by liEutenant-general the Earl of Rosslyn; and 
the office of Justice-general of Scotland, held’ by the late Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, the Duke of Montrose. All these are absolute sinecures, with 
salaries varying from £1.500 to £5000 per annum. The offices of Chief 
Justidbs-in-Iiyre, now held by Lord Clarendon and the Right Hon. 
T. Grenville, are to cease with existing interests; but when that will 
*bo no one can tell, since many of these lucrative appointments have 
been made hereditary in particular families, or patent offices granted 
for a long term of years. * 

Next to absolute sinecures are offices of which the salaries are vastly 
disproportioned to the employment, and of which the duties are dis¬ 
charged wholly by dejnity. This forms a very numerous class. As 
specimens may be mentioned, tho Auditorship of the Exchequer, held 
by Lord Grenville, with a salary of £4000; the Registrarship of the 
Admiralty, hold by Lord Arden., with an income, during the war, of 
£10,500; the four Tellerships of the Exchequer, each with salaries of 
£2700; and the four Clerkships of the Pells, with salaries of £1500, 
h<Ad by the Bathursts, Dundasscs, and Percevals. In the departments' 
of the Army, the Navy, and llevonue, are numerous sinecures, which 
ought to have been long since extinguished. a* 

But the courts ok justice present the most rank and unweeded' 
garden of lucrative offices without employment, or of which tho em¬ 
ployments executed by deputy. Among the foremost of these is Dud 
Kllcnborough, who is clerk in the Court of King’s Bench, with, an in¬ 
come of £9,025; he is also custos hrevium of the same court. This 
pompous mall threw out an insolent threat, last session, on some com¬ 
ment being made on the heavy contributions levied by legal sinecurists 
on suitors for justice. Lord Kenyon is jbiift custoS hrevium with Lftrd 
Elleuborough, with an income of £2,096; and his lordship’s brother, 
the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, is filazer and clerk of outlawries, with 
■emoluments averaging £7,000 a year. Next, is tho Duke of Grafton, 
sealer in the King’s Bench, £2,888, though we dare say his grace never 
sealed a writ id his litir, nor ever once entered the dark and dirty hole in 
lnnor Temple Lane, where that function is performed by bis repre¬ 
sentative. ChafleB Short, clerk of the rules and orders of the "King’s 
Bench, receives from fees, £5,172 per annum. What -can be tho 
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grave and responsible duties of Mr. Short to entitle him (f> this enormous 
tribute, we canuot precisely state. Again ; there is Tlolin Waters, clerk 
to the chief justice, from fv.es, £2,169. Loul Tentenlen receivbs 
£10,000 a year as thief judge of this court; but his lordship's office is 
no sinecure, whatever may be the offices held by his son and nephew, 
who receive, respectively, £‘2,985, and £1,000 per annum. 

* Let us next step into the Court of Commtn J’lean ; we pass over the 
judges, whose salaries are well known, aruFtoierhaps not greatly to be 
complained of. Not so with others. The \ree prothonotarics have 
returned their emoluments'at £7,800, “ er thereabouts," arising, from 
“ ancient fees, payable solely by Suitor#.”** Mr. Mansfield, filacer of the 
court, receives £1,450 for filing writs and affidavits, taking bail, and 
other small matters., K«me Fitzgerald,‘Esq. clerk of‘the warrants, 
£l,252; W . \Voodroffe, Esq. associate of the chief justice, £1,198; 
the enftos Ireiium, Sir E.'Mostyn and partners, from’fees on actions, 
£1,122; and last, and not least, William It. II. Brown, E-q. warden of the 
Heet Prison, “ £2,000, or something upwards," —the words ‘of the 
return. The Court of Chancery has been called the “ Mint of justice;” 
hut it is, in fact, a mint for coining into enormous fees the effects of 
minors, legatees, bankrupts, widows, orphans, and lunatics. The office 
of tllK-hief foe-gatherer bf the court is about to be regulated ; that is, in 
lieu of gleaning^.£ 15,000 a-year from writs, petitions, supersedeas, &c. 
thd“Lord Chancellor is to be paid a fixed salary to an equal amount. 
J he emoluments of the Itcv. Thomas Thurlow amounted, in the" year 
18.‘10, to £8,502, a»patentee of bankrupts; and the emoluments of the 
same llcqciend Person, % the same year, as clerk of the hanaper, 
amounted to £2,500. Thi^sinecures, or offices nearly sinecures, in this 
court, aro so numerous, that wo must bo content with indicating them in 
clusters, referring to the List of Places for particulars. The ten 
.masters, whose chief duties consist in threw or four hours’ attendance 
per day, in Adjusting accounts and swearing affidavits, receive each, on 
the average, £4,5%) per annum; and their chief clerks, each, £1,100 
•a-year. The Sir Clerks, sis they arc termed, are nothing ffiore than 
sinocurists, and their incomes average £1,200 each. The Registrar levies 
£4,801 in fees, for copying proceedings in equity, and the piaster of 
the Report Office as much, thpugh his duties are of the safne humble 
description, performed by hireling quill-drivers, who’ receive less than a 
curate s st ipend. Our task would never he finished, were we to pursue our 
inquiries minutely through the entire labyrinth of law in the United 
Kingdom. Edinburgh presents similar enormities in judicial administra¬ 
tion, in the fees and emoluments of keeper of signet,.and register of 
sasines, the clerks of sessions, sheriffs’clerks, Ac. ' Dublin has also her 
flight of vultures perched on the temple of Astra-, under the denomination' 
of masters in chancery, prothonotaries, clerk of the liatfiipor, and clerks of 
papers, and what not. In the provinces justice is impeded'by clerks of the 
peace, appointed by lords lieutenant of counties, *und who have princely 

• Parliamentary Paper, No. 5.->, Session 1030. 
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emoluments. Thun jvhat purlieus of sineeurism there are in tlie counties 
palatine and duchy courts of Lancaster, Durham, and Cornwall, irF the 
nominal capacities of chancellors, registrars, receivers, attorney and 
solicitor-generals, auditors, king’s counsel, ushers,'and other mimicry of 
the regal and imperial government! * 

Knowing, as we do, what a gradation of pillage the course of» 
justice is in this coufitry; knowing how the unfortunate suitor is fleeced 
at every step of his preceding, by the harpies of the law; knowing all 
this, we do often wonder tet the pronencss of our countrymen to litiga¬ 
tion, and cannot beliohl, without both surprise and indignation, the 
readiness with which they furnish pabulum to tho monstrous legal ex¬ 
tortions we have shortly indicated. Wo hear much said about the “ hells” 
of St. James’s-street, and of the “hells” of Bond-stft>et, where brainless 
creatures are stripped of their fortunes; but .*re these more ruinous, and 
plundering than others, under a \cry different name, in the vicinity of 
Chancery-lane, Temple-bar, and Palace-yard ? 

We {lass on to another description of sinecures, under the titles of 
governors, lieutenant-governors, town-adjutants, town-majors, consta¬ 
nt's, gunners, wardens, lord-wardens, and God knows what beside, of 
the cities, towns, forts, castles, garrisons, &c t of Great Britain .and 
Ireland. Berwick-on Tweed, Chester, Hull, Blackness-Castle, tfover- 
Castlc, Edinbnrgh-Castlc, Walmer-Castle, and Tilbury-Fort, aromut- 
amplcs of these appointments, and which cost the country upwards of 
000 per annum.’ Numerous commissioners of revenue, comp¬ 
trollers, inspectors of taxes, and distributors oK stamps, are little more 
than sinecurists, the duties, where any exist, being dischsfrged by 
deputies. But tho chief nidus of, sinecures is in the Colonies. The 
duties of nearly all offices in the West Indies, civil or judicial, arc dis¬ 
charged by deputy, while the principal resides in England. They form an 
inmlbnse branch of patronage to the crown. It is impossible to csti- • 
mate correctly their total value, the incomes being paid in fees, received 
by the deputy, who stipulates to pay a fixed annual sulfi to the principal. 
The. total value of colonial sinecures, exclusive of those at thd Capo 
of Good Hope, the Isle of France, and Malta, has been estimated 
at 1 , 7(>,, I 54G ; 

The subjoined statement, taken from the Supplementary Report of 
the Committee of Public Expenditure in 1809, shews the net value of 
the principal sinecures in the gift of die Crown, and otherwise. It is 
now twenty-two years since this report was njade ; and during that long 
iuterval, we doubt whether the profits of % a single sinecure have been 
saved to the public: some which we have noticed aro to cease on the 
termination of existing interests. The offices of patentee of bankrupts, 
find clerk of the h.yiaper, and of justice-general in Scotland, and a few 
more, have been abolished > but then the holders are to have compensa¬ 
tions; so that, we repeat, we doitht whether, by the extinction of sine¬ 
cures, the community has been saved a farthing; and this monstrous 

* Parliamentary Paper, Nu. 426, Session 1826. 
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abuse is just as flagrant as ever, to the everlasting Reproach of the mem- 
berg. of both houses of parliament, who have not raised their voices, not 
only once but many ^mes, against the further toleration of this* shame¬ 
less robbery, undir any shape or pretext. Here is the return to which 
we have referred:— 


Sinecures in the English Law Courts, mol 

tly in the gift of the £ 

. 62.4AS 

Sinecures in England, not in Law Courts .k 





To which add Colonial Sinecures... t . 

, £350,555 


Hsrving spoken of SiiBecures, we come next to their natural off¬ 
spring— Reversions. It was very natural that the holders of situa¬ 
tions, to which large emoluments and no duties were attached, should 
not only wish to preserve them during their lives, but also, if possible, 
transmit them to their relatives and friends after death : hence originated 
grants in reversion. Another reason, however, may be assigned; 
ministers not having situations in sufficient abundance to satisfy all their 
adherents, endeavoured to satisfy them by anticipation. Those for whom 
tlt®y could not immediately provide, they satisfied by obtaining grants 
from the king, making them the heirs of places at the death of the 
present possessors. Sometimes these reversions were granted to two or 
three persons at once'/first to one, and if he or she should die, to 
another; and if he or she should die, to another; in this way have been 
granted most of the places on the Irisfo establishment for sixty or seventy 
years to come, and many of the most valuable-.legal sinecures in 
England. , . 

The absifrdity of this practice is sufficiently obvious. Nothing could 
be more ridiculou^than to appoint persons to offices who were, perhaps, 
yet in, the nursery, and of whose future capabilities it was* impossible 
to have any knowledge. To be sure, many of these reversionary situ¬ 
ations had no duties attached to them, and, of course, it-could not be of 
much importance by whom they were discharged. .* 

From the large emoluments of Sinecures, and the granting them in . 
reversion, have originated some ludicrous incongruities.. Many noble 
lords and. their sons, right honourable and honourable gentlemen, fill 
the offices of clerks, tide-vajters, harbour-masters, searchers, gaugers, 
packers, craners, wharfingers, prothonotaries, and other degrading situ¬ 
ations. . Some of these offices are filled by women and some by chil¬ 
dren. • The Countess of Mansfield receives £1000 a year from the 
Barbadocs planters; and the duchess dowager, of'Manchester £2928 
a-year, as late eolloctor of the customs dutwardsj, »Not long since 
a right honourable lady, a baroness, was sweeper of the Mall in 
the i’ark; another lady was chief usher in the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer ; and the Honourable Louisa Browning and Lady B. Martny 
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wore custos btevyum: some of these offices, we see, from the 
Law List, have been recently merged in and executed by theshus- 
bands sand children of these high-born dames. Then of noble Lords; 
the Beresfords hold the appropriate offices of wine-tasters, storekeepers, 
packers, and craners, in Ireland^ the Duke of Grafton, and’ Lords 
Ellenboroughand Kenyon,,with deputies to help, are clerks, se.aleri=» 
and keepers of writs, lord Henley is master* in chancery; the 
late lord Walsingham <pas in the petty office of comptroller of 
first fruits in the Court ftf Exchequer; and Lord Wm. Bentinck, now 
located in India as governor-general of Bengalis clerk of the pipe, part 
of whose office it is to attend or assist the man who holds up Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Brougham’s train! 

We could enumerate a greift many more, but they will be noticed in 
our List; we shall pass on to Pensions. 

As nearly as can be collected from the various official returns sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament, it would appear there are upwards of fifteen hun¬ 
dred pensioners, who receive about £805,022 per annum. This is ex¬ 
clusive of colonial pensions, and of all grants, allowances, half-pay, and 
Superannuations for civil, military, and naval services. We sub¬ 
join a statement of the objects and sources from which this vast i sum 
is paid. * ' 


Pensions payable out of tfic consolidated fund of Englaffd and £■— 

Ireland..... 455,414 

Pensions payable out of tho hereditary revenues of the^Post Office 


Pensions to American loyalists. 5,056 

Pensions to Toulonese and Corsica* emigrants ... 14,380 

Pensions to St. Domingo sufferers and Dutch naval officers. 1,820 

Pensions to ambassadors and other foreign ministers charged on the 

* civil list..’... 57,377** 

Court pensions on the English civil list, about.j,.... 95,000 

Pension&on the Irish civil list, about. 75,000 • 

Pensions on the Scotch civil list... 35,000 

Pensions to Spanish refugees, who had ro-operated with the 

Britfch armies iu the Peninsular war... 18,040f 

Pensions payable out of the 4 J per cent. Leeward Island duties .. 27,460 


Total of Pensions .... £805,022 

» 

» • r 

The funds out of which pensions are paid are so numerous that we 
are not sure, though we have all the official returns about us, some of 

s ■ 

* This and the # preceding items are taken from the Fourth Keportof Sir H. 
Parnell’s Finance Committee, page 67, Session 1828. 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 127, Session 1830. This item, perhaps, oughl 
to be omitted, being only, we presume, a temporary allowance to individuals, 
many of whom had just claims on the hospitality of the country. 
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them have not escaped our researches. Howevej, we had rather be 
under the mark than be accused of exaggeration. Exclusive of sine¬ 
cures, and the millions expended on objects nearly as unjustifiable, 
a Pension Roll, in times like these, to the amount of £805,022, is 
enough to make a man start from hi$ seat, especially if he reflect, for 
'^jne moment, on the dreadful state of the kibotiring population of the 
empire. In our humble opinion the salariedtof public servants ought to 
be their only reward, and the granting of j^nsions is altogether un¬ 
justifiable, unless for casualties in the service df .the country; but when 
they are squandered on persons of whoin tfce pflblic knows nothing, nor 
for what, they are an unbearable grievance. Who, for instance, 
knows any thing of the services of the Giffords,' the Cockburns, the 
Bathursts, Arbuthnots, Hays, Fitzhums, and scores more who are living 
on the earnings of the,industrious. Foreigners, too, are on the Pen¬ 
sions List; men have been brought from all parts of the earth, from 
America, from Germany, from France, and myriads from Scotland, 
to eat our bread, and devour the wages of labour and the profits of trade 
and agriculture. 

It would be quite impossible, within reasonable limits, to enter into 
an analysis of the Pension List; but there is one class of pensioners 
who lihve got upon our backs in such a peculiar way, and they have 
such iieculiar claims on national gratitude, that we must needs crave the 
reader's patience while we shortly describe their origin and prel eli¬ 
sions. 

In the year 1817* their? was a pretty general call for retrenchment, 
and a Selfct Committee of Finance, consisting mostly of placemen anil 
pensioners, recommended as a sort of t tul> to the whale, the abolition of 
a few of the more obnoxious sinecures. Three acts were accordingly 
introduced to abolish certain useless offices; as supervisor of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s printing-press, compiler of the Dftldin gazette, master of %ho 
revels, chief justices in Eyre, clerk of the pipe, receiver of the bishop’s 
rents, and some others .were to be abolished: all which arc subject to 
existing interests. But mark the sequel: having recommended the 
abolition of these sinecures, the committee next recommend the crea¬ 
tion of others; having cut down the places without any duties to per¬ 
form, they create so many new pensions of retirement and superannua¬ 
tions, as actually to entail a greater burth.en on the country after this 
mock retrenchment than before! ,, 

With this view, the 57th* Geo. III. c. 65, was introduced. The act 
begins by reciting that, “ the Abolition and regulation of various offices, 
which deprive the crown of part of the means by which his Majesty 
has been heretofore enabled to recompense the service of persons who 
have he'ld high and efficient civil offices and it modestly enacts, that,’ 
from henceforth and evermore, all the high and low “ efficient public 
officers ” of the country, from the first lord of tlig treasury down to the 
secretaries of the treasury, under-secretaries of state, clerk of the 
ordnance, first and second secretaries of the Admiralty, ’all included, 
shall be supported by pensions paid out of the pockets of the people. 
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Tliis was reforming with a vengeance! A committee, appointed 
expressly to abolish useless’ places, finishes by recommending* the 
purchase of them, and the establishing of a perpetual fund to reward 
the holders thereof; most of the members of the committee them¬ 
selves being the parties to be benefited by this admirable mode of retrench¬ 
ment. y 

This truly extraordinary Tension Act assumes, as a principle, that 
the different sinecures are <$e absolute property of our hereditary legis¬ 
lators and their dependents; and thence concludes, because these 
offices are abolished, theypiav^ a claim to be provided for in some other 
way. “ Here is a considerable mass of property,” they say, “ taken 
from our grasp, and it must he made up to ns by equivalent pensions.” 
This is exactly the principle* and what must the* constitution of the 
■ government be which sanctions, by its anjhority, so monstrous an 
assumption ? 

What right had these “ high and efficient public men" to compensa¬ 
tion at all ? The sinecures wero abuses, and they ought to have been 
swept away without equivalent. If other classes are injured by reform 
of improvement, what compensation do they receive for their loss? The 
workman suffers by the .substitution of machinery, the merchant .and 
manufacturer by the vicissitudes of commerce, and the farmer by* alter¬ 
ations of the currency; but they receive no equivalent; no fumLis 
provided to make up the loss of their capital and industry. How many 
individuals have been ruined by the introduction of the steam-engine ; 
yet no one thinks of making up the loss o'?|the Sufferers. No one 
thinks of establishing a perpetual fund to compensate the loks of the 
stocking-weavers, printers, cloth-dossers, or coach-proprietors : no one 
would think of compensating the loss of the publicans and brewers, from 
the throwing open of the beer trade. Yet the rights of all these classes 
are m> sacred as those of the pensioners and sinecurists. Tjjey have all 
vested interests in their pursuits; they have all served apprenticeships 
or laid out their capital: and if the sacrifice of their {ft’opevty be a pub¬ 
lic good, flTey are as much entitled to compensation as the “ high and 
efficient public men.” 

Absurd its the’principle is, it pervades the whole, system : all abuses 
are private property, and you cannot reform them without raising an 
outer}- that the interests of some class or other are violated. If you 
meddle with tithe, you are violating the property of the church. If you 
attempt reform in courts of justice, you are*attacking the emoluments 
and patronage of the judicial classes. If you attack the rotten bo¬ 
roughs, you are accused of invading the property of the aristocracy. 
And, lastly, if you touch sinecures, they are the property of our “ high 
and efficient publig’ men. 

Under such a system there can be no reform ; there can be only 
transformation of abuse j you can only transmute a sinecure into a pen¬ 
sion, or an enormous salary into a superannuation; but, as to extirpat¬ 
ing the evil altogether, it is chimerical. That can only be done by a 
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reformed Parliament, which shall hare no vested interests in the abuses 
it iftidertakes to remove. 

Having explained the origin and principle of the Pension Act, let ns 
next glance at some of the worthies who, up to this time, under the 
designation of “ high and efficient public men,” have fastened their 
greedy talons on the earnings of the industrious. First on the list is 
Lord Sidmouth, £3000 a year for life: hi* lordship, besides, has Rich- 
mond-parlc lodge, and for many years has\been receiving, as depnty- 
rSngor, from £l"000 to £2000 per annum, oitf of the rents and profits of 
the crown lands. Hie sinecure of clerl£ of the pells was many years 
held by his son; 'and there are several other Addingtons in the church, 
and on foreign missions. Altogether £5000 a year may be put down 
as the reward of the famous circular, the memorable letter of thanks, 
to Manchester magistrates, for the massacre of the 16tli of August, 
and other high and efficient public services of Henry Viscount Sid¬ 
mouth. 

The next is the honourable Robert Ward £1000, late auditof of tho 
civil list, we believe, and who has run through various ranks and degrees 
as clerk of the Ordnance, M.P. for Hasleraere, &c. This gentleman 
is only to receive half his pension, if he hold office of less annual Value 
than twice its amount. 

—The right honourable Henry Goulboum £2000, the Duke’s luminous 
and most efficient chancellor of the Exchequer. Then follows a Mr. 
Hamilton £1000, of whom we know nothing, unless he be a late consul 
or clerk of the Treasjfi-y. Afterwards wc have Thomas Peregrine 
Courtoiihy, M.P. for Totness, colonial agent for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and late secretary of the India Board. This is tho “family man,” 
with a wife and fourteen children, forwhom Canning once made so melt¬ 
ing an appeal to tire guardians of the public purse;—they must be pro r 
vided for. , Mr. Courtenay is the cousin Of a peer—let him be pnttiown 
for £1000, and his sons have the first vacancies in the Mint, the Trea¬ 
sury, or ExcheqdBr! 

Now, right honourable John Wilson Croker, come forth; don’t bo 
ashamed ; who can begrudge any thing to the paymaster of the widows’ ► 
charity, and a tw;enty-one years’ secretary of the'Admiralty, with 
£3000 per annum. Put John down for *£1500 a year'for life—but 
stop; do not let him receive his pension, any more than his brother 
pamphleteer, Peregrine Courtenay, if he hold offices yielding £3000 a 
year. ‘ 

Joseph Plants, Esq. we dbngratulate you; enrolled among the high 
and efficient public men; a secretary of the Treasury, with £3500 
a yeqr, and a pension for life of £1000 a year. Mr. Planta,-you are 
a happy man; your calling and election are sur^, and you are now- 
placed beyond the risk of accident, by. i* flood or field.” Next to 
Castor and Pollux, whom you have so good a right toYollow, you have 
been one of the most humble and industrious labourers in the borough 
vineyard. 
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We pass over (fanning and Huskisson ; at the timo of - their death, 
each was down for £3000; they were amongst the most greedy arn^au- 
daciou^of corruptionists; but they are gone to their audit elsewhere;— 
not, however, without leaving long trails of calamities behind, of which 
more hereafter. . 

Next is a Robhouse£10Q0; but we pass over him also to come to , 
the last and greatest, of our “ high and efficient public men,” the right 
honourable Lord Bexley. ,'How ought a statesman like this to be re¬ 
warded : the great Sieur Vansittart, the steadfast coadjutor of the 
“Thunderer,” the astounding financier, the man of infinite resource, 
who, in the period of oiiJgredtesJ tribulations, did, by, the mere force of 
native genius, make a pound note and a shilling equal to a guinea, when 
the former was depreciated thirty per cent. Put; Nicholas down for 
£3000 a year for life, and make him a Loiu>' 

Here ends the muster-roll of “ high and efficient public men. ’’“'There 
are other names; but these are enough to illustrate the application of 
the Peasion Act of-1817, and the supplementary act to it in 1825, and 
which acts ought to have been long since repealed by the Whig 
ministry. 

There is another description of pensioners whom we must shortly 
touch—the noble and learned lords: — Here istord Eldon still pveying 
upon us, at the rate of £4000 a year. Surely £15,000 a yoar^and 
upwards, for more than a quarter of a century, and a disposition 
naturally parsimonious, afforded the means of making a comfortable 
provision’for old age. Lord Manners, another ex-chancellor, draws 
£3,892 a-year; Wynford £3,756. Then there is lord Tentwden im¬ 
pending, and Bayley and others menace us in the distance. Lynd- 
hurst for a timo hung out a ffag of distress, but, after receiving 
£505 : 14 : 11J (Finance Accounts, p. 122) as temporary relief, he 
related into the court of Exchequer. Brougham, or his friends for, 
him, have put in a claim for £6,000 as a retiring pension*—but avast 
there, good lord! Surely such doings must have^an end! At this 
rate the whole Bar may file through the judgeships, and come upon * 
us, after a quarter’s service, for pensions for life, each of which, at the 
present rate of labourers’ wages, would maintain eight hundred persons. 

- COMPENSATIONS AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES. 

A most indefensiblo principle has long been acted upon by the Govern¬ 
ment,—namely, if a person has only once been so fortunate as to have 
had the lingering of the public money, jje/shall for ever after be sup¬ 
ported out of the public purse. It is exactly the principle of the poor- 
laws ; let a man obtain a settlement, and he thenceforward claims sub- 
■sistence from the parish, and let a placeman once get into a govern¬ 
ment office, and no immediately, and for ever, sets up the pauper’s 
claim of being 4ed and clothed at the charge of the community. 

Exactly upon this principle was framed the infamous Act of 1817; 
most of the pensions, we have seen, were granted conditionally*; pro¬ 
vided the parties were not in office, then they should receive their 
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£1000, £1500, or £3000 per annum, as a trifling' allowance, to keep 
the poor creatures from starving while unemployed f VTJiat u pity such 
old and faithful scn r ants should perish of hunger, especially j/s they 
could'not possibly have had an opportunity, from the lowness of their 
wages* to lay up a store for a rainy day ! Still we like even-handed 
justice to all mankind. Many object to that mode of administering the 
'*^>oor laws, which allows a labourer in healtl and strength his parish- 
pay, merely because he happens to be o«\ of work. But why not 
extend the same rule to state paupers ? Why should such able-bodied 
men as Croker, Planta, and Courtenay enfltil upon the industrious 
classes such heavy rates, merely beceftise’they, are just now in want of 
‘ a job ? 

The practice of (ranting compensations and retiring • allowances is 
■just as indefensible as granting pensions. We have now before us two 
oificiahveturns of the session of 1830, the bare titles of which are enough 
to make one sick : one is—“"Returns of all Persons who receive Com¬ 
pensation Allowances for the loss of their Offices until otherwise pro¬ 
vided for;" the other a “ Return of the Numbor of Clerks and Officers 
who have beep superannuated, and who have been again introduced’ 
into the service." 

Whqt practices are these ? on what principle can they bp justified ( 
A merchant or banker retires from business, reduces his establishment, 
or^rtbreed into the Gazette, by alterations in the currency, or com¬ 
mercial vicissitudes, and what compensation does he give to his clerks 
and servants thrown,out of employment ? None: nor do they expect 
* any, havipg previously r&eived salaries equivalent to the value of their 
services. Let us revert to our former illustration; suppose that, by the 
discovery of a new machine, a certafn manufacture can bo carried on 
at a cheaper rate, and, of course, the public be benefited by its sub¬ 
stitution for manual labour, owing to the lass price at which they could 
obtain the manufactured articles. Again; suppose that, by some new 
mode of managing Jjie business of government, a number of offices may 
•be abolished, and, of course, their salaries saved to the cofamunity. 
Here, then, are two cases exactly similar; in one, a number of working 
people are thrown out of employment; and, in the other, a number of 
the officers of government. The public is benefited alike in both cases: 
in one, by saving of salaries; and, in the other, by the less price at 
which it purchases commodities. But how differently these two classes 
of sufferers have been treated. One receives a pension or compensation, 
perhaps to the amount of hi\ salary; and the other is suffered to perish 
for want of employment, and nis privations aggravated by contributing 
to the maintenance of persons whose chums at all events are not greater 
than his own. 

The same gross injustice is perpetrated in lord Efcougham’s Bank¬ 
ruptcy Court Act. Under this act, the monstrous sinecures of patentee 
of bankrupts and clerk of the hanaper, held by thh Rev. Thomas Thur- 
low, and yielding £11,000 a-year, ore abolished ; but then the reverend 
sinecurist is to be compensated during his natural life by an equivalent 
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annuity, payable out of bankrupt estates. This is not tlio worst part of 
the arrangement* Lord Eldon had granted these valuable sinecures in 
reversion to his son, William Henry John Scott, or William IRnry 
Scott, ffor with admirable precision he is called by Jbotli names in the 
52d clause of the statute,) on the death of Thomas Thurlow; and thus 
during two lives' the public will have to pay £11,000 per annum, 
without even the pretext of’Service, and when these lives drop, probably 
some device will be hit upor ‘for inserting a third, in the same manner as 
the Dead Weight and other government annuities arc perpetuated. 
Even the commissioners j>f bankrupts, many of whom had only just 
finished eating their com.lons,’ ard whose very names jvoro offensive as 
synonymous with all thaPis sponging, imbecile, and'parasitical—even 
these are to receive pensions .for life. And last, ,and not least, the 
purse-bearer to the Lord Chancellor is to be compensated by an equi¬ 
valent life annuity. Only think of this, the* lord chancellor having a ' 
purse or sack-bearer to carry his fees—just! as if we lived in the time of 
the Hqpries or Edwards, and such a contrivance as hank notes had 
never been heard of. Really wo are startled at the Gothic barbarisms of 
tfie system at every turn, whether we look into the law-courts, the 
Exchequer, the royal household, or the'Church Establishment, and we 
almost despair of ever seeing it brought into usefulness and symmetry. 

Much as w e desire to see legal reforms, we had rather they were altoge¬ 
ther postponed than accompanied with such interminablfe incumbrsm-ra. 
A bill is now in the house for abolishing fines and recoveries, but a long 
train of vested interests and expectances are to be satisfied and compen¬ 
sated before it can be carried. Our opinion is, vta had better stop at once 
than proceed at this rate; we are evidently in a slough, and the further 
we go, the deeper we are in the lJiire., It is obviously better policy to 
leave abuses in a state of sufferance than to sanction their existence by 
act ^f parliament. r 

It was chiefly by a profuse grant of pensions and compensations to ' 
the members of the Irish parliament—which immaculate body Mr. 
O'Connell js so anxious to see revived—that Mr. Pitt,'through the agency 
of lord Castlereagli and marquis Cornwallis, was enabled to accomplish 
the Union. From page 488, it appears that more than £75,000 is 
annually ptdd to persons for the loss of office, in consequence of that 
legislative movement. Sir Jonah Barrington relates that, “ Among 
other curious, claims for Union compensations, appears one from the 
1-ord-lieu tenant's rat-catcher at the castle,, for decrease of employ¬ 
ment ; another from the neressary-womarj of the privy council of 
England for the increased trouble in her department; with numerous 
others of the same quality.” Besides compensations, there was super- 
i.ulded a liberal grant of peerages, and £1,500,000 was raised to 
compensate refractory members for loss of boroughs; Lords Ely, 
Shannon, Olanviorris, Belvidere, and Sir Hercules Langrishe, received 
£143,000, the first noblemen being paid £90,000 for their six 
members 1 

It is, however, to the fatal wars of the Aristocracy we are principally 
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indebted for the imiqenso number of compensations, as well as every 
other national calamity. The vast extent of our establishments, during 
the period of hostilities, and their reduction since the peace, h^s made 
one very considerable portion of the community sinecure dependents on 
th6 other for support; and the extent to which the public is now bur- 
thened, in providing for non-effective services, is almost incredible. 

'■**' It appears from the inquiries of Sir H. Arnell’s pommittee, that the 
non-effective of the army, navy, and ordnance costs the country 
£4,904,499 a-year; while the effective of the same costs £15,616,354: 
so that nearly one-third, or thirty-three par celt., is paid for no manner 
of service whatever. Again, in the civil departments of the govern¬ 
ment, the sum of ‘£4,371,000 is paid for salaries, and other effective 
services; and £440^000 for compensation], and other non-effective ser¬ 
vices, the latter being actually one-tenth part of the former.* 

Such a monstrous system could never have grown up, except under 
a most negligent and lavish administration, directly interested in the 
corruptions it tolerated. It would be easy to cite examples of the most 
shameless abuses, in granting compensations and retired allowances. 
The attempts to fasten the sons of Earl Bathurst and Lord Melvillo 
on the public, under these denominations, must be still remembered. 
In the official returns, t» which we have alluded, we find Mr. Penn, a 
clerk of the customs, was superannuated upon £750 a-year for his im- 
pmtJHit services* but though superannuated for the customs, he was 
made agent for Ceylon, at a salary of £1050. In 1822, Alfred John¬ 
son, agent-victualler at thp Cape of Good Hope, retired on a pension of 
£400, anjl reappeared in 1826 as secretary to the commissioners of the 
navy at Plymouth. Thomas Alexander, store-keeper at Martinique, 
was superannuated in 1815, at £l7t> a-year, and just ten years after 
debouched again as store-keeper at Mauritius, at £400 salary.f 

Of those who are receiving compensatiops until otherwise provided 
'for, the following may be taken as specimens. Henry Hallam, Esq. 
late commissioner of stamps, £500 a-year; Charles Jolly, examiner of 
•taxes, £230; J.I). Smjfh, landing waiter, £375; Alexander Cleg- 
horn, inspector of imports, £416; John Hughes, an unattached bar¬ 
rack-master, £182; W. It, Marshall, clerk of survey, Woolwich, £450; 
Pierce Edgecumbe, clerk, Chatham-yard, £416. Separately these 
pro tempore allowances are not of much consequence; but when the 
number of them comes to be considerable, it raises the total amount to 
a serious sum. After] all, it is not clerks and other small fry whom 
we first wish to see cut do\mi it is the great consumers of taxes—the 
high Aristocracy, who, with extensive domains, enjoy valuable sinecures, 
and receive enormous salaries, and especially such pensioners as Eldon, 
Bexley* Grenville, Wynford, Sidmouth, and others of that calibre,, 
whom we desire to see curtailed. 


• Third Report on the Public Income and Expenditure ; Parliamentary 
Papers, volrv.Se&s. 1828. 

t Parliamentary Paper, No. 450, Sess. 1830. 
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Commissioner* of Inquiry .—These form a numerous and burtlien- 
some class, most, of them receiving salaries of from £1000 to £1500. 
They a*e a sort of servants of servants; being set on foot by those 
who ought to be the servants of the people, to do the work which 
they themselves have been deputed to perform. The ostensible objects 
of most of the commissions mow in operation arc, to inquire into the 
laws and judicial administration, to inquire into the state of public 
charities, the national records, the duties, salaries, and emoluments 
in courts of justice in Ireland, the management in certain branches 
of the revenue in Great; Hritaiji, and the state of the Scotch Univer¬ 
sities. The labours of s4ne commissions, it cannot-fie denied, have 
been productive of the most beneficial results; others have been in¬ 
stituted merely'as pretexts for* jobs, to extort more* plunder from the 
people. The unpaid services of parliamentary committees have, con¬ 
tributed, more than any other form of inquiry, to the exposition and 
amendment of public abuses. 


Salaries and tensions exceeding one thousand pounds. 

Great as are the salaries, pensions, and emoluments of individuals, it 
must be constantly borne in mind that these constitute the smallest-^"-*, 
of tiie advantages, or perhaps we may term it corruptive influence, to 
which official men are exposed. The most important, the most seduc¬ 
tive, and most tempting adjuncts to public offilps of the higher grade 
arc the vast patronage, the power and personal consideration they 
confer on the possessors. In this consists the great difference between 
government employments and the pursuits of trade and commerce. 
There are, we doubt not, individual merchants and manufacturers who 
do—%r at least have—realized an annual profit equal to the apiaries of a 
first lord of the Treasury, Secretary of State, the Chief Justice, or even 
the Lord Chancellor. But observe the difference if their respective 
situations;''observe the dazzling and glittering elevation of the state 
• functionaries ; observe the good things they have at their disposal—the 
beueGces, bishoprics, commissionerships of customs and excise; the 
clerkships, Yegistrarships, -and secretaryships, worth from £1000 to 

• £10,000 a year—and think of the opportunities afforded by these splen¬ 
did gifts for ertriching their families and friends—and think, too, of the 
delightful incense of adulation and obsequiousness the dispensers of 
such favours must inhale, and of the hosfy* fawning sycophants, ex¬ 
pectants, and dependents, they must every where raise up around them. 
Hero are the real sweets of office, the delicious flavour of whicji can 
ntver be tasted by ^mercantile man, however successful in his vocation. 

What is it which makes .individuals seek anxiously to be placed in 
the magistracy, 'or sacrifice a fortune for a seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons ? It is not the direct salary or emoluments, for there are npne ; 

* it is the power and the chance of obtaining power, and the personal con- 

2 k 
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sideration it gives. A directorship in the Bank o£ England, or in the 
East-India Company is comparatively unprofitable, except lrom opening 
a wide field for valuable appointments and individual influence, t But if 
objects like theso can rouse up to an intense degree human cupidity, 
how much mare must it be excited by a chance of obtaining the great 
‘■prises of state, which yield not only great direct emolument, but bound¬ 
less patronage, and an authority and pageantry alrfost regal! 

In considering, therefore, the salaries of civil and judicial officers, it 
is always necessary to bear in mind that they form only a single element 
in the multifarious advantages t of tfyiir jsituiyions. The patronage of 
most public officers would bo ample remuneril ion; and were it limited 
to that alone, we^have no apprehension there would^ be a dearth of 
candidates for official employments, no more than there are for the 
magistracy, shrievalties, qistos rotulorum, lord lieutenancies, and other 
unpaid services. 

Wo have been drawn into theso observations from reflecting on a 
singular public document before us, and of the contents of which we 
shall give the reader some account. We have hitherto^spokon of place¬ 
men and pensioners generally; wo shall now direct attention to the 
highest class, whose emplumcnts c.rcccrff 1000 per annum, and of which 
a retu'rn has been made to parliament.* Why Sir .lames Graham re- 
striated his motion to tax and fee-eaters of the transcendental order, it is 
not easy to conjecture; perhaps it is the intention of the Whig ministry 
to make £1000 the maximum of official remuneration,—a proposition 
which the community wrfuld hail with great thankfulness as one of the 
most efleetive blows ever aimed at sinocurism, deputyships, and aristo¬ 
crat idlers. Our opinion indeed its that, witli a few exceptions, the 
emoluments of no public officer ought to exceed £1000 ; few persons 
with higher Incomes will work, and they only tend to generate a taste 
for luxury,^equipage, club-houses, gamblifig, and the frivolities au<f dis¬ 
sipation of fashionable life. 

To come, hov&ver, to an analysis of the return to which wo have 
alluded. It comprised95b individuals whose incomes ‘amount to 
£2,1G1,927, averaging £2261 each; there are forty-two persons whose 
incomes are not less than £5000 each, and whose united incomes 
amount to £339,809; and there are eleven individuals wfiose ; incomes 
are not loss than £10,000 each, and who altogether receive £139,817 
per annum. Of the whole 956 names the following is a classification, 
showing the total income the several classes, and the average income 
of each individual. < 


Parliamentary Paper, No. 23,Session 1830-1. 
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Classification of 956 Placemen and Pensioners whose Salaries, 
’Proofs, Pay, Fees, and Emoluments exceeded, January 5, 1830, 


£1000 per Annum. 

•t 


No. of 

Total 

Avtfl-agr 

OfTicrri. Disruption. 

Kmolunients. 

Iixonii. 

350 

Civil Oflicrrs^... 

£098, SOS 

.... £1997 

50 

Court of Chancery.. 

137,210 

.... 2744 

112 

Kina’s Itencli and other Judicial Officers. 

338,051 

.... 3023 

700 

Ambassadors and tjpnsu.%. 

250,780 

.... 2507 

j:u 

Military Oflictirs. .jf../. 

240,HW 

.... 1794 

30 

Ordnance and Aitillcry. 

50,155 

.... 1390 

19 

Naval Officers.?. 

34,835 

.... 2076 

I IT 

Colonial Olliccrs..* * *' V 

378,990 

.... 2578 

H 

Officers of the House of Commons.... i... 

20, 042 

• • • • 2o67 


Tlio hiwyers evidently profit most by the system; their average emo¬ 
luments exceed those of any other class ; the civilians of all classes are 
Iffitler remunerated tlian the military; and the officers of the army' 
lather hotter than those of the navy. The worst paid are employes in 
llit> Ordnance; this branch of the service roquifing men of sciciise and 
application, is not sought after by the great families., and hence we 
olisen o the working of our arislocraticnl government in this department 
as in every other; the most meritorious and arduous duty not being 
performed by the Oligarchy’ and their dependent, ifris rewarded by the 
fewest number and least valuable prizes. » 

It is not, however, by- averaging the incomes of public functionaries 
that we see the iniquities of the system in its most conspicuous light. 
In the state, as in the church, the most flagrant abuse consists in pin 
rtthnies , in the power which* individuals of title, influence, and con 
nexion have to heap upon themselves, families, and friends, a multiplicity 
of offices. Next to this abuse is that of patronage. }N e know that tin 
direct iucotne of a lord of the Treasury, or a secretary of state, is very 
considerable, and that of a lord chief justice or lord chancellor is enor 
mous; but, what is that to the value of their patronage. All tlici 
immense patronage is so much direct revenue, and we know that it ii 
applied as such in making provisions for sons, sons-in-law, and collaterals 
We might cite the Bamursts, Manners, Abbotts, Scotts, and others 
but w’e think the subject has been already uuffieiently illustrated, ani 
further prpof will be found in our Place andtPension List. * 

Of all classes who prey on the communi^tne lawyers require to lx 
most narrowly watched. By the classification above it is evident they 
have contrived to have more sumptuous pickings than any otHfcr de 
scription of employes, official, military, or naval. They are talkers by 
profession, and die gift of tongues enables them to set forth their claims 
and withstand reduction of emolument with superior effect and cla¬ 
mour. The claim for legal fees has been a principal obstacle to judicia 
icforrn, and it has only been by the most extravagant concessions thif 
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obstacle has been surmounted. The lavish seltlenienfr for the sinecures 
in aquily under the Bankruptcy Court Act we have before noticed. r It 
has been the same in the common law courts. Under the 1 Will. IV. 
c. 58, commissioners were appointed to ascertain the value of legal fees 
received in the superior courts, and fix a rate of compensation for them 
according to their average amount in the ten preceding years. But. it 
was found on inquiry that several fees and emoluments had been received 
in the courts, the legality of which it was difficult to determine. Hero 
then was a case of doubt, and the question was, who were to have the 
benefif of it, the public or the profession, i The “ Guardians of the 
Public Purse” certainly ought to have gnard/l the weal of the former; 
but they did not. Under the same legal intelligence, we presume, as 
that which advisetrlhe continuance of the payment of the Russo-Dutch 
loan„another act was passed the 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 35, by which it was 
provided that all fees, whether legal or extortionate, which had arisen 
or been received within the preceding fifty years, should be allowed bv 
the commissioners. Further, if any more doubts arose as to the legality 
or reasonableness of such fees, to whom does the reader imagine the 
commissioners were to refer?—To the lords of the treasury, *to 
Mr. Gordon, or to some other impartial tribunal perhaps—No! by all 
that fs inept and ridiculous, they were to refer to the judges of the court 
jn which the questionable fees had been received, and by whom the fee- 
gatherers are appointed! 

, REDUCTIONS OF THE WHIG MINISTRY. 

It is much more agreeable to oui^ nature to praise than to blame, and 
we regret the subject of this soction is not more copious. From some 
paragraphs in the newspapers we were led to infer the Whigs had 
effected great things in the public departments; but on examining* more 
authentic sources of information we find that all they have effected is, 
to adopt the expressive phraseology of the Paymaster of the Forces, a 
mere flea-bite, It is only by a general reduction, as contended at the 
commencement of this chapter, of one-third or other fractional part in - 
all public salaries, pensions, fees, and emoluments,- thatjmy material 
improvement can he accomplished. Next to this, a plan of direct 
taxation ought to be substituted for the expensive, trumpery, and- 
inquisitorial fiscal system matured under Mr. Pitt and' his successors. 
We have before alluded tt, this subject, and shall leave it to proceed to 
bur more immediate obied':.^ , 

First, it appears tliat the salary of the l>ord Chancellor is to he 
regulated, but it is not said it is to be reduced. We affirm, however, 
it ought to be reduced, and greatly too. It is monstrous that a mttn 
•who, perhaps, the day before was squabbjing at Ihe circuit mess, or 
pleading some paltry cause for a five-guinea fee, should be at once 
thnist into an office worth £15,000 a year. It is an income enough for 
a king, and is a great deal too much for a king’s clerk. The salaries. 
of the other equity judges, as also of the judges of the common law 
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courts, ought to bo reduced; they are enormously too high, and 
wholly unsuited to the times. 

'The salary of the First Lord of the Treasury is to bp continued at £.?000 
per annum, but if the office is held in conjunction with the chancellor¬ 
ship of the Exchequer, the salary of the latter is to be reduced one-half, 
making the net income ofj the two £7500. Here not a farthing is 
given up, but a contingent saving may be effected by the Whig suc¬ 
cessors in office, for whose benefit no' doubt this admirable arrangmeent 
is intended. 

The salary of the Charjcellor of the Exchequer is £5,398 : it is to be 
reduced to £5000 net—'lcrc,' Jo Jin Bui.l, £308 is saved—tako it and 
bo thankful! 

The junior lords of the Treasury are paid £1220 pach: they are to be 
reduced to £1200—Here, John, is a whole twenty pounds saved. 
This is economy at any rate. Upon my word this is cutting awaji right 
and left in grand style ! But here follows something more substantial. 
The joint secretaries of the Treasury are to receive £2500 in lieu of 
£3500; the three principal secretaries of State £5000 in lieu of 
£0000; and the under-secretaries of State £1500 in lieu of £2000. My 
1,0rd President of the Council is to receive £2000, by which £840:17:4 
is saved—a sum not to be sneezed at in these times, and foj which 
many a man would be truly thankful. My l/>rd Privy Seal, who is my 
Lord Grey’s son-in-law, is to receive the net. income of his predecessor fii 
office: but lord Durham is a noble-minded man, and lias declined receiving 
any salary. The first Lord of the Admiralty to be reduced from £5000 to 
£4500; the first secretary from £3000 to £‘AOOO, with an addition of 
£500 after five years’ service. Nothing is said about the junior lords 
of the Admiralty. The income of*the President of the Board of Control 
to be reduced from £5000 to £3500; that of the paid commissioners 
from £1500 to £1200; and that of the secretary from£1500 to £ 120(L 
The Judge Advocate General is to be reduced to a net saltfty of £2000, 
which is enough during peace, when standing armies arc unlawful. 
The reductions at the Ordnance Board are too meagre to merit special* 
notice. The salary of the Postmaster General is to be continued, in consi¬ 
deration of his real duties, and of the laborious duties of Sir F. Freeling, 
who is amply remunerated at the rate of £5000 a year. The ranger- 
ship of the parks, a sinecure, to be abolished. The Master of the Mint 
to receive £2000 in lieu of £3000. The Keeper of tho Great Seal of 
Scotlaud to receive nothing except fee% The chief secretary of 
Ireland to receive £5500—a responsible office—but too highly paid and 
out of proportion with the incomes of the i^4s&}r and Home Secretaiy. 
The auditorship of tho Civil List has been annexed to the Treasury, by 
•which a saving of £1500 a year has been effected. The offices of 
receivers general Sf the taxes, except in the London district, have been 
abolished, and* their duties annexed to tho offices of inspectors of taxes. 
Other offices abolished or reduced, are considerable; among them the 
Vice-Treasurer, king’s Stationer, and Post-Master-General in Inland ; 
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the lieu tenant-General of the Ordnance and Clerk of Deliveries; Trea¬ 
sures, of the Military College and the Treasurer of the Military Asylum ; 
sixty inferior offices in the Post-Office department; four Commi$doners 
of the Navy and Victualling departments, two Commissoners of the Dock¬ 
yards,'seventy-one clerks, and the Paymaster of Marines ; two Com¬ 
missioners each of die boards of Excise and Customs: in all 210 officers 
have been reduced. Considerable savings have been made in diplomatic 
and consular charges and naval superannuations. The Board of Woods 
and Forests and Board of Works have been consolidated. Several offices 
too have been consolidated, which will be lioti&d in the List. 

Upon the whole, after going Inore fninutel^jnto the subject than we 
had done at the commencement of this section, we are bound honestly 
to declare that the Whigs merit the grdtifude and confidence of the 
country for the reductions effected; they have not been idle, and some 
allowance must be made for. the momentous question they have had to 
battle in the Legislature, from the moment of first entering into office. 
They have, however, delayed too long the repeal of the vile Pension 
Act of 1817. 


Having treated on the several subjects of this chapter, it only remains 
1 1 *recapitulate: "the public documents, from which the several accounts 
have been taken, having been already cited, need not be repeated in the 
subjoined summary. It will also bo observed, that the expenditure of 
the Crown and Royal Family is omitted, that having been fully detailed 
in a form'or part of this work. 

A Statement of the Annual Expenditure of the United Kingdom, in 
4 Salaries, Pensions, Sinecures, Half-pay, Superannuations, Ct>in- 
pensntions, and Allowances. 

Salaries of 22,012 pchsous employed in the public offices ..£2,788,907 

Retired full-pay, half-pay, superannuations, pensions, and allowances' 

in the army... 2,939,052 

Ditto ditto in tile Navy .. 1,583,797 

Ditto ditto in the Ordnance . 374,987 

Supeiamiuatcd allowances in the civil departments of government.. 478,907 

Pensions...... ..777,550 

Pensions in the nature of qdmpensations for the loss of offices 

In England.A/,. 12,020 

Ditto in Ireland, chiefly in consequence of the Union . 89,245 

Annual ( vulue of sinecure offices. 350,555 

Commissioners of lntiuiry . 56,299 


£9,457,985 
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Can any one believe that, in these few items, a saving of at least 
three millions nnglft not be effected ? And with a saving even to this 
amount, how many oppressive taxes might be repealed ! If we fiftther 
extonif our view to other departments of the government, and to the 
courts of law, the civil list, the colonics, the monopolies of the Bank 
and East-India Company, the established church, and the corn-laws, 
what an ample field,presents itself to our consideration for the relief of 
this suffering and oppressed community. 

But will government ever avail itself of these vast resources as the 
means of national amelioration? Not under the existing system. 
Effective retrenchment, Jivithout »i previous parliamentary reform, is a 
chimera. To retrench w to weaken; the true polity of the Oligarchy 
is to spend, not to save. There are, no doubt, scores, nay, hundreds of 
offices and establishments useless, indeed, to the people, but invaluable 
to their rulers. The greater the sinecure, the greater its importance to 
(lie Aristocracy; and the very reason urged by the people for its ex- 
tinction, is the strongest argument for its retention by their oppressors. 
Could government only reward its servants according to their deserts, 
what inducement would there be to enter into its service ? Who would 
incur the odium of such employment! How could it obtain adherents ? 

1 low could it so long- have had zealous supporters in every part of the 
empire, and carried on a detestable system, subversive of the’rights, 
anil incompatible with the happiness of the community * • 

Ever since the death of Fox and Pitt there has been scarcely an indi¬ 
vidual with the least pretension to the endowments of a statesman in the 
administration. Inok over the roll of the Per<*evals, Vansittarts, Cas- 
tlereaglis, Jenkinsons, Cannings, Sidmouths, Huskissons, and Scolts, 
and say, if there is one that did flot deserve a halter, or whose proper 
place was not behind a counter, iu lieu of directing the resolves of a 
legislative assembly. Yet by these, and such as these, were the desti¬ 
nies of this great empire swayed for upwards of twenty years. Can we* 
wonder at the frightful results of their empyrical statesmanship ? Can 
we wonder that they bequeathed to their successors, convulsion, decay,, 
and death, in every fibre of the kingdom ? But incapable, vile, and 
unprincipled as these men were, ignorant and reckless, as experience 
lias proved, them to be, of the ultimate issues of their measures; still 
these scions of the Pitt school were too sagacious ever to think that 
retrenchment and rotten boroughs were compatible elements of the con¬ 
stitution. They knew better ; they had bo^n too long familiar with the 
secret pulses and springs of the state machinery to commit so egregious 
a mistakb. Their dependence was on corruption ; on the 

bayonets of the militaiy, and the annual expenditure of eighty millions 
.of money. These formed the right and left hands, the master.princi- 
ples of their polio/. The support they could not bribe they sought to 
intimidate. Sjjch was their black and iron system ; it lasted their time, 
or the time of most of *tho pillaging and hypocritical crew; and for any 
thing beyond they did not care a rush ! . 

Let us hope that wc arc on the eve of better times, that we shall 
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not be deluded by temporary expedients and professions, put forth 
merely to gain time for plundering, nor quack rem'edies to be followed 
by Mortal maladies; in short, let us hope tho Whig ministry wjill pro¬ 
ceed on scientific'principles, and that we shall have a parliamentary 
reform, first, and next such an effective retrenchment and disposition of 
public burthens-as will afford real national relief. 

“ Corruption wins not more than honestyand the true end of go¬ 
vernment is not difficult to attain. It is simply to augment social hap¬ 
piness—affording equal security to the property and persons of every 
individual,—protecting the weak against <tlie strong,—the poor against 
the rich; in shout, by guarding* agaii&t the extremes of indigence and 
crime, luxury and vice, and spreading an equilibrium of comfort and 
enjoyment through qjl ranks, by good laws, wisely conceived, promptly 
and impartially administered. 

It isr, cheap and admirable contrivance, when established on the rights, 
and supported by the confidence of the public. There is then no need 
of standing armies in time of peace. There is no need of expending 
sixteen millions a year in support of naval and military establishments. 
There is no need of a Sinking Fund as a resource for future wart 
Government is strong in the affections, of the people, it is prepared for 
every exigence, and mint always be invincible against domestic foes 
and foreign aggressors. But, if government has not this support; if it 
hrlookfed upon only as an instrument of rapacity and extortion; if it is 
looked upon as a legalized system of pillage, fraud, and delusion; if it 
is looked upon only.as an artful cabal of tyrants united for plunder and 
oppression; then must Such a government, instead of being a cheap 
and simple institution, be a complex and expensive establishment— 
strong, not in the people, but in its means of corruption, delusion, and 
intimidation. 

The English government had been long approximating to the latter 
'predicament*. It had ceased to possess the respect and confidence of 
the people, and .governed by over-awing the weak, deluding tho 
• ignorant, and corrupting the baser part of the community. 'The latter 
—its power of corruption—its means of rewarding its adherents by the 
spoil of the people, is the great lever by which it has operated. This 
power, its connexion and influence, as exhibited in the church-esta¬ 
blishment, the judicial administration, the public offices and depart¬ 
ments, chartered monopolies, and corporate bodies, we have fully ex¬ 
posed ; and it only now retrains to record the names and emoluments of 
thpae who chiefly profit by J^sabuses and perversions. 
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PLACES, PENSIONS, SINECURES, 
GRANTS, AND COMPENSATIONS. 


EXPLANATION*. 

The subjoined List has been principally prepared from the Parliamentary 
Papers Nos, 480,479, 95, 279,587, and 58, of the Sessions, 1830; from Nos. 
23,42, and 56 of Session, 1830-1 ; aud from Nos. 345, 249, 167, 65, 108, and 
337 of the Session of 1831. We have been also indebted to the Annual Finance 
Accounts, and to other official returns for pensions payable try the Kas*Iudh? 
Company, and out of the fee-funds of the public departments. 

The same system of mystification and perplexity is observable in the payment 
of salaries and pensions as in other departments of the public accounts. The 
incomes of placemen, for example, arise partly frorfl salaries paid ()y govern¬ 
ment and partly from fees paid by individuals. Pensions are paid out of at 
least half a score of different funds anf) by nearly as many different authorities. 
Some arc parliamentary pensions charged on the revenue of taxes; others are 
court pensions, charged on the Civil List; others are ministerial pensions, 
charged on the 4f per Cent. Leeward Island Duties; and other pensions are 
granted under the authority of the 57 Geo. III. and 6 Geo. IV.; and then’, 
again an immense number of pensions have been granted under authority of 
50 Geo. III. c. 117, which empowers the lords of the TrevSury to award pen¬ 
sions payable out of the fees received in the public offices. These are exclusive ’ 
of pensions payable by the East-India Company,and out of the colonial reve¬ 
nues of Ceylon, Mauritus, and other dependencies. Some individuals have 
been fortunate enough to obtain pensions on several funds; others again have 
had two or three or four pensions granted in succession, charged on the same 
fund. This complication of funds and payments has been the growth of cen¬ 
turies; it has been partially remedied during earl Grey’s ministry, but the dis¬ 
order is of too long standing and too widely spread to admit of easy and effec¬ 
tual cure. * 

To the people the dislinctions of the Civil List^fjkmsolidated Fund, 4 j per Cent. 
Fund, Fee*Fund, Regium Donum, &tc. are compilRSSvPly unimportant; it is suffi¬ 
cient for them to know that all salaries, pensions, fees, compensations, and 
allowances, by whomsoever granted, or out of whatever fund paid, uWmately 
proceed from the produce of industry, and that the misapplication of them for any 
other than effective public services, or for services that have been already suffi¬ 
ciently remunerated by patronage or emolument, is nothing better than peculation 
and robbery, whether coidmitted by the king, his ministers, or the houses of par¬ 
liament. * 

We. thought atfirsf of giving separate lisis of the members of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, the House of Peers, and the House of Commons, holding places, pensions, 
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commissions, or emoluments, but on this plan the reader might have been often 
at a Joss under wbat head to look for individuals ; whereas, having adopted an 
alphabetic arrangement, every facility is afforded for direct reference to any 
name or title. All {he sums put down, whether salaries, pensions, compensa¬ 
tions, or other denomination, arc annual payments, and with respect to salaries 
they ate the amount agreeably to the scale of reduction of the present Minis¬ 
ters. Where a dale is inserted, it refers to the ye t ar when the place was obtained 
or the pension first granted. From the salaries and pensions returned have been 
deducted all exchequer fees and duties, and they are the net amount actually re¬ 
ceived. It is unnecessary to observe that all the salaries are not exorbitant, 
nor all the pensions undeserved, but this is a point we leave to the reader’s 
discrimination. • 

The List is corrected to Feb. X8$2 without'the Alteration of a single item in 
the official returns, further than by the omission orthe shilling s and pence, with 
which, though the. honourable and right honourabies have condescended to re¬ 
ceive them, we did tot think necessary to Occupy our pageh. In our illus¬ 
trative notes of the pensioners we have been much aided by the searching ex¬ 
positions of Colonel Jones. • 

Abbot, Thomas, clerk at nisi prius to the chief justice. £100*1 

Abbott, John, Henry, marshal and associate to the chief justice 260,5 
The last is the Bon of lord Tenterden, and the preceding a 
nephew. It is said the principal difficulty in the retirement of the 
chief justice of the king’s bench, is the condition his lordship 
insists upon, that the HRn. John Henry shall retain his offices, and 
affords another instance of the obstacles presented by exorbitant 
■ fcc#ttnd emolutnents to needful improvements. No new appoint¬ 
ment ought to be made, nor the old one much longer continued with¬ 
out the abolition of the remanet fees. It is no fault of the suitor 
which makes his case a remanet, and the delay of his trial accu¬ 
mulate* legal expenses ‘enough upon him, without being heavily 
taxed every term by the marshal and asssociate for court fees. 

Aberdeen, R. collector of customs, Bridge Town, Barbudans • • 2000 

Abergavenny, earl of, compensation for inspectorship of prose¬ 
cutions in customs... 1.54.5 

A sinecure abolished twenty years since, and surely the public 
lias paid money enough for an office so long declared useless by 
statute. The earithas sixteen rectories and two vicarages in his 
gift; two sons and a nephew in the church. > 

Abercrombie, lord, hereditary pension by act of parliament* • 2000 

Abercrombie, J. brother of the preceding; lord chief baron of 

the court of exchequer, Scotland ..4000 

Adair, Robert Sir, minister to Belgium. .‘1600 

Adair, Robert, Diana, and Elizabeth, pension Irish civil list* • 44.5 

Adam, W. G. accomptant-general, court of chancery. 3184 

A/lam, William, lord chief commissioner of jury court, Scotland 4000 

Adam, major-gen. Sir •'73d foot, unattached pay.* 434 

Staff pay as lieut.-gen. in the Ionian Islands. 1383 

«Pension for wounds. 300 

Adams, W. D. commissioners of woods and forests *. 1200 

Late comptroller of the lottery . <■*••• 375 

Addington, Henry Unwin, minister at Madrid .. 3802 

Aiton*, W. T. director-general of his majesty’s gardens. 1400 

Alexander, sir W. late chief baron of the court of exchequer* • 3500 
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Albemarle, earl of, master of the horse. £IM150 

* Can, the magnitude of the civil list he matter of surprise when 
such enormous salaries as this are paid out of it? £1000 would 
he enough for any master of the horse. It might have been ex¬ 
pected such a great county meeting patriot as my lord Albemarle 
and the lather-in-law of the ’.cteran Whig, Mr. Coke, would have 
made his first appearance in public in some other capacity than a 


court lord. 

Alderson, sir E. H. puisne judge common picas.. 5501) 

Alison, John, distributor of stamps for Dundee, Sept. 1828- . 445 

Late stamp-master of llnciA Scotland.•.. 151 

Alien, Frances, visrounttis, pension, civil list, July 1799 .• • 266 

Additional, on civil list, *Oct. 1800. f . 88 

Allen, viscount, pension on civil list. Sept. 1821. 266 

Could not this noble lord pay his subscriptions at White’s, 

Hiookes's, and Crooklord’s—his journeys to*and from l’aris, and 
ins cabriolet, without the paltry pension attached to his name ? 

A Ih'ii, 1% B. one of the six clerks in chancery. 1217 

Althorp, lord, chancellor of the exchequer-'. 5000 


* One cannot help agreeing in the high opinion commonly enter¬ 
tained of lord Althorp, but lie has fallen in troublesome times, and 
got the most iiksome post in the administration. TJie halcyon days 
for chancellors of the exchequer were during the sway of Pitt, 
Perceval, and Vansittart; those days of increasing establishments— 
granting pensions—multiplying boards and offices—and dispensing 
(lie other sweets of official life. It was then all plain sailing; the 
chief difficulty was to spend enough, not to raise thj means—a 
sweeping loan of twenty or thirty millions, backediby a never-fail¬ 
ing majority of three or four hundred members, covered every 
deficit. Hut these are times of pinching economy and abridgment, aud 
all schemes*of finance, except such its are comprised in the simple 
recipe of a reduction of expenditure, are repudiated. The truth is 
the Whigs have succeeded to a bankrupt concern, and when mi- 
uuSers announced in (he ClitzAle in January that the expendilqve 
exceeded the income, the ilocket wits struck. We hope, however, 
when lord Althorp next gets hold of a good thing, he willgueither bo 
bullied ou,V<if it by jobbers in city articles, nor jobbers in ’Change- 
Alley. For our parts we could never see any valid objection to the 
proposed tax on the transfer of funded property in a country where 
llie transfer of property ef every other description, down to a 
trumpery receipt or promissory note, is subjected to duty. If by 
any contrivance mere stock -jobbing could be made a source of 
revenue, it would he an improvement in morals and police as well 
as finance. It is quite preposterous to be constantly taking out 
executions against the “ hells” at the West Cnd, or to legislate 
against thimble-ring and little-goes, while the (jiant Pandemonium 
adjoining the Auction Mart is tolerated in a."otj^-pixuberance and 


ramifications of iniquity. 

AJves, H. S. senior clork, India board . 900 

Master of tke mint, Scotland. 390 

Amedroz, K. F, clerk of first class, Admiralty, Jan. 1799 • • 780 

Translator of foieign papers, 1800. J00 

Amherst, carl, lord of the bedchamber.. , 300 

Hereditary pension, bv act of parliament. 3000 
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JThls is one of the most objectionable of the hereditary pensions. 
It was transmitted by the uncle of the peer, sir Jeffrey Amherst, a 
favourite of George III. and placed by him at the head of the 
army ; when, as commander-in-chief, lie introduced and protected 
such bare-faced jobbing and traffic in commissions as both disgraced 
and ruined our military power. The loyalty of that day was not to 
entertain even a suspicion of the misconduct of the individual who 
had the car of royalty,however flagrant, and thus the court favourite 
died in the full enjoyment of the rewards of his baseness, and left 
the army of England to his successor aB a body in name than in 
reality. * 

The services of lord Amherst to Candda vvere of no great import¬ 
ance, yet they were rewarded with the extravagant pension of 
£3000 a year—£1000 more than was eve^ voted by a squandering 
house of commons*to the hereos of the peninsular war. Tlie pre¬ 
sent Earl cannot object to have one-half, or at least one-third of his 
uneahied hereditary allowance rut-off. It may be urged, indeed, 
that this pension was granted by act of parliament, and therefore 
irrevocable; but wliat more mutable and evanescent than acts of 
parliament ? are they not constantly being repealed, altered, and 
amended? what progress could be made in the improvement of the 
judicial administration were not hundreds of unintelligible and in¬ 
applicable statutes abrogated. Grants and conveyances of property 
arc constantly bring seaside in courts of equity for want of a good 
title hr adequate consideration; and why should the whole mass of 
pensions, allowances, and compensations be held more sacred ? It 
is sheer nonsense to think about the existing generation and pos¬ 
terity being tied up for ever by the folly, ignorance, prodigality, and 
short-sightedness of their progenitors. 

Amyot, T. registrar 06 colonial slaves .. • 

Compensation for loss of office of registrar in Canada 

Anglesey, marquis of, lord lieutenant of Ireland .. • • • 

Colonel of the 7 th dragoons ... 

The salary of the viceroy was reduced £7,000 in 1830; it still 
< looks great, hut according to the evidence of Mr. Stanley, the lord- 
lieuteuant* is constantly out of pocket by the appointment. The 
marquis is a bratje and well-intentioned man, and we should he glad 
to hear he had got rid of the tic doloureux. 

Angell, J. chief clerk, ordnance office . 

Anson, sir George, M.P. for Lichfield; lieut.-gen. and col. of 

4th dragoon guards .. ■ • s' • 

His nephew, lord Lichfield, is master o'f the slag-hounds. 
Another nephew a lieutenant-colonel—and other relations in the 
army and church—one, a nephew, is prebendary of Southwell. 

Anstruthcr, P. collector of^revenue, Ceylon. 

A'ntrobus, G. C. M.P.JrvtEtlympton; sec. of legation, Naples 
Arden, C. G. Perceval, lord,' registrar of the court of Admiralty 
This sum waB the gross amount of his lordship’s income during 
the Svar;—deductions were given in to the amount of £36,012, 
making his net income £12,502 In the lute return *,if incomes 
exceeding £1000, the court of Admiralty wits omitted, so we have 
no authentic means of estimating his lordship’s tynolumenlB since 
the,peace. Ilis disinterested loyulty was marvellously exemplified 
in an animated speech lie once made in the upper house, in defence 
of reversionary grants; asserting that an attempt to abolish them was 
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an “ indecent attack upon the king’s lawful prerogative.'’ Hie lord¬ 
ship lias (wo sons in the church and another in the navy. Two 
nephews hold sinecures in the exchequer. Other relatives are in 
the army and colonies—one, li. Bourke, is governor of New South 
Wales. 

Arthur, Colonel, lieutenant-governor, Van Dieman’s Land • • £1500 

A maud, li. collector of customs, Liverpool.•.. 2500 

Arbuthnot, major-gen. sir T. staff, western district, Ireland • • 891 

Unattached pay as major-general . 310 

Arbuthnot., Henry, commissioner of audit.’•. 1200 

Arbuthnot, Catharine, pension on civil list, 1804 . 138 

Arbuthnot, Harriet, pension on civil list, 1823 • • f •. 938 

Wife of a veteran placcmun, whose pension on the death of 
George IV. was the subject of amusing discysSion and inquiry. 

Archdall, Mervyn, M.P. for Fermanagh ; a general and lieut- 

•governor of the Isle of Wight.-*• * .. 1397 

Argyle, duke of, keeper of the great, seal, Scotland. fees 

• A sinecure; the salary, which constituted nearly the whole 
emolument of this appointment, lias been withdiawn by ministers. 

Arnold, J. II. licut-col. royal engineers, 1814 ,. 330 

Extra pay, commanding engineers, northern district* • 165 

Allowance for a servant.. • ... 27. 

Pension for wounds, 1816. 300 

Ashworth, Robert, pension on civil list, 1787 . 1072 

Ashworth, Henrietta, pension on civil list.’•. 266 

Ashworth, Frederick, pension on civil list.’ 266 

Ashworth, Charles, pension on ci »il list... 177 

Ashton, A. secretary anti charge d’affaires at Rio de Janeiro*. 1368 
Athlone, earl of, hereditary pension, by act of parliament - • • • 2000 

This family, the Dc (UnkeUs, came over with William 111. inlp88, * 

and was one of his instruments of oppression in Ireland. It was re¬ 
warded by a grant of 26,000 acres of land, the forfeited .possessions 
of the eiir'l of Limerick. This grant was reversed by parliament, >' 

and the family retired to Holland, whence they returned on the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Stadtholder. The Earl took his seat in the Irish 
house of lords in 1705, and reclaimed his pension. In 1823 the ninth 
Earl of the name died, and he was succeeded in the title and pen¬ 
sion by his son George, a child now in the eleventh year of his age. 

Auckland, lord, master of the mint and pres, board of trade * • 2000 

Pension on civil list, July 1814 •• •*... 300 

pension out of 4| per cent fund, Jylt/ 1820.. 400 

Audley, lord, pension on civil list, 1821 'PtStf .. 452 

Ross Donnelly, father-in-law of the pensioner, a vice-admiral. 

‘Avonmore, viscoutnt, late registrar, court of chancery, Ireland 4199 
Aylmer, lieut.-geh. lord, colonel 56th foot, and governor of 

Canadk . 10,000 

Pension on the civil list, Feb. 1783 .. 356 

By act of parliament, Ireland... 553 

Backhouse, John and J. I*ewis, pensions out of 4^ per cents. • • 500 
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Backhouse, John, under secretary of state. 

Receiver-general of excise... 

Badger, A. auditor for land revenue, Wales • .. 

Bagof, W. receiver of taxes for the Westminster district • • • • 

Bagot, sir C. ambassador to the Hague .. • ■ 

Brother of the bishop of Oxford and of lord Basot,"whose nieco 
Emily is maid of honour to the Queen. Other Bagots are in Hit' army, 
and the next, ihc fiscal, is a member of the family also. IV. C. Bagot, 
receiver-general of taxes, about whose retention of office we arc 
doubtful, after the abolition of these apqointynents in the country. 

Bagot, G. second fiscal, Demerara.*.. 

Bankhead, Penelope Mary, pension on ejyil list, 1825 •••••• 

Widow of the physician of the late lord Castlercagb. 

Barber, — chief registrar, t bankrupt court ( exclusive of fees) 

BavnaVd, F.dw. pension on civil list, 1823 . 

Barraud, William, receiver of duties, customs . 

Bathurst,, carl, teller of his majesty’s exchequer . 

Clerk of the crown in chancery... 

Bathurst, Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1823. 

Pension on civil list, 1825. 

••Pension on civil list, 1829 . 

JJathufst, Mary, pension on civil list, 1826 . 

Bathurst, hon. -Charles, pension on civil list, 1826. 

Late commissioner of bankrupts. 

Receiver of fiucVy court of Lancaster.. 

Bathurst,*hon. W. deputy teller, exchequer. 

Clerk in privy council oflice • -4 .. 

Bathurst, hon. S. treasurer to government, Malta. 

Few persons have evinced a more exemplary appetite for the 
public money than lord Bathurst. His lordship's family has mostly 
1 been in the*receipt of £10,060 or £12,000 a year, from fees, pen¬ 
sions, and taxes. He still retains two valuable sinecures, his sou 
, William Lennox tine, and an office ne,arly a sinecure, and his son 
Seymour Thomas another. On the eve of the breaking up of tlfe 
Wellington ministry, his lordship made strenuous efforts to obtain 
firmer hold; first he tried to superannuate his second son, who had 
been a couple of years in the tictuailing office, as a retired commis¬ 
sioner ; failing in that, he next, with the most indt-cent precipitancy 
and almost by absolute force, thrust him into the office ef the late 
Mr. Buller, as clerk of the privy council. If one did not know 'that 
the assurance of men is mostly in the inverse proportion of their 
deserts they would be surprised at the pecuniary audacity of this 
nobleman. Lord Bathura^ jt ^oriously a person with the least pos-* 
sible claims to public honour and emoluments: he is altogether 
without talent; a most feeble, awkward, and puzzled speaker; and 
in every sense of the. word a most trifling personage. , 


Bannatyne, sir W. M‘Leod, late lord of sessipn, Scotland• • • • 
Baring, F. M.P. for Portsmouth, nephew-in-law of earl Grey; 

lord of the treasury . 

Bates,'Edw. husband of the 4£ per cent, duties, Jan. 1831 

Secretary to the board of taxes, Feb. 1823 • • .. 
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Ballantyne, W. police justice, Thames-office • • •. .-£800 

Barrow, John, second secretary to the Admiralty . 1500 

Barlow, P. mathematical master, Woolwich-academy. 380 

Barton, J. deputy comptroller, mint offico... • 600 

Barnard, Edward, retired allowance as clerk, colonial office 200 

Agent for P^ew South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land GOO 

Barker, John, consul-general in Egypt. 6151 

Bailey, W. collector of customs, Ipswich . 3,50 

Barnes, J. H. petition-clerk, Customs* 350 

Barnard, major-gen. sir A. cot. rifle brigade, 1st. liatt, 1182 

Equerry and clerk-marshal to the king 749 

Baker, A. St. John, consul-geitbral at Washington ■ . 1600 

Baker, lady Elizabeth Mary, ponsion civil list, 1814 - ... 461 

Sister to the duke of Leinster, and widow pi’an under secretary 
of state. 

Baker, rcar-adm. Tho. South America (part of the year) • • • • 1545 

Baker, sir Hubert, pension on civil list, 1822. 500 

Late Bow-street magistrate, dismissed and pe.m-’otied after queen 
Caroline's funeral. If he neglected iris duty, he ought not to have 
got a pension. •> 

Bankes, G. M.P. Oorfe Castle; oursitor baron, exchequer- • • • 455 

Baillie, G. clerk in colonial secretary’s office.. • • 1. 73$ ’ 

Agent for Sierra Leone and the royal African corps * • (539 

Barnouin, J. H. chief clerk to clerk of ordnance .. 1062 

Barry, colonel, secretary to government of Mauritius .. 3150 

Barrington, hon. G. son-in-law of earl Grey, oursitor of county 
palatine of Durham, and captain in the navy; lord of 

the admiralty .. 1000 

Banslinol, James, clerk in office of secretary for foreign affairs 1200, 
Baylev, sir John, one of the barons of the court of exchequer 5516 

Bavley, sir D. consul-general at St. Petersburgh • • 1000 

Bayly, lieut.-gon. H. col. 8th foot, pay and emoluments • -.. 1320 ’ 

Pension for wounds. 350 

Beauelerk^John, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1797.... .. 200 

Rertirdor of Northampton, 1828. 750 

Beaufort, eapt,. F. hydrographor to admiralty. May 1829* • • • 691 

J Wingfield, John, pension on civil list, 1822 .. 250 

Bed well, F. B. registrar in court of chancery... 3877 

Bell, limit.-col. J. secretary to governor ofCJppe of Good Hope, 

Colonel of 27th foot, and governoPof Tilbury Fort • • 2000 

Bedford, G. C. clerk to auditor of exchequer.. 1200 

Bernard, John F. clerk in the secretary’s office, customs .... 50 

Clerk of this postage ... 500 

Belfast, carl «f, M.P. for Antrimsliire; vieo-chamberlain in 

the king’s household ..... .. 609 

Belhaven, lord, lord high commissioner of Scotland . '2000 

Belmore, earl of, governor of Jamaica . 7000 
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Beniham, sir S. pension as late civil architect and surveyor ■ • 

Pension foT late employment in Russia, 1797. 

Beresford, William, groom of the privy chamber . 

Bereslbrd, general, W. C. viscount, col. 16th foot, pay and 

emoluments .... 

Governor of Jersey... 

Pension by act of parliament .... 

Beresford, H. B compensation as late joint-storekeeper, 

customs .•'... 

Beresford, J. C. dompensation as'iate joint-stor^eeper, customs 
These offices, held by patent, arc abolished—and what a compen¬ 
sation ! it is a g(’inline Irish job, and worthy of the plundering 
family who participate in it. ./. Beresford is the man of the riding- 

liousqflogging celebrity. iS'jr J. B. Beresford, brother of the viscount, 
is a ^ice-admiral, and major-general lord G. It. Beresford is colonel 
of 3d dragoons. 

Bentinck, gen. lord W. governor-general of Bengal . 

Clerk of the pipe in tho exchequer, England. 

Colonel of 11th hussars, pay and emoluments . 

Look at this nobleman’s offices, emoluments, and localities, and 
then think of the incongviities tolerated under the system. 
Bentintk, Jemina Helen, pension on civil list, Nov. 1809*-< ■ 

"Bessy? J. F. seAind under clerk, teller’s office .. 

Bexley, lord, pension as late chancellor of the exchequer • • • • 
Here is a reward for the most consummate ignorance and laxity 
of principle. Lord *Bejlcy left the Exchequer from sheer incapa¬ 
city, and then skulked under the Canning ministry as chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and after enriching himself in that sinecure, 
finally graduated on his pension undcf the profligate 57 Geo. III. 
Bidwell, Thomas, clerk in office of secretary for foreign affairs 

Deputy clerk of the signet..... 

' Bidwell, John, clerk in the office of secretary for foreign affiairs 

Binning, D. M. commissioner of customs • . .. 

• Bipland, Thomas, collector of customs, Greenock . 

Birch, J. W. assistant reading c^-k, house of lords. 

Bird, C. clerk, receiver of duties and registrar, Bcrbice • • • • 

Bingley, Robert, king’s assay-master, mint-office.«*• 

Birnie, sir. R. chief magistrate, Bow-stroet-office, salary and 
extra allowance for attendance at home-office • • 

Bicknell, H. E. clerk to registrar in chancery. 

Bjngham, C. col- royal artillery, and fire-master royal laboratory 

Pension for woundq^si.. •.* 

Bingham, major-gen. sir G. R. staff, southern district, Ireland 

^Unattached pay as lieut.-colonel. 

Blake, A. R. chief remembrancer of the exchequer, (Ireland • • 
Blackwood, vice-admiral sir H. commander-iil-chief at thq.Nore 

Groom of the king’s bedchamber • ••••*• . 

« Pension on civil list, 1809... 

Commanded a frigate at Trafalgar; but other captains in that 
action have neither obtained a place at court nor a pension. 
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Blackwood, lady Harriet, pension out of 4J per cent, fund . * £206 

Blakeney, major-gen. sir E. staff, south-western district, Ireland 691 

' Unattached pay as lieut.-colonel..3x0 

Blackburn, F. attorney-general of Ireland . ’ 3000 

Black, Jean and Mary, penial each, civil list Aug. 1823* • 50 

Blair, Mrs. Isabella*Coruelii, pension ou civil list, Oct. 1811 276' 

Isabella and Cornelia, pension on civil list, 1810, each 138 

William, pension on civil list, 1812. 184 

Blaquiore, John, lord de, {tension on civil list, 1794 . 1107 

Additional pension on civil list, *1802 .,>1. 830 

Pension by act of parliament, Ireland . 500 

Well knows in the Irish parliament, and who with a handsome 
person and good address succeeded well at the vice-reyi.l court. 

Blackwell, major-gen. governor of Tobago ••*••••••••••••• >, 3027 

Bloomfield, lord, envoy and min. plenipo. In Sweden. 4900 

jOolonel of artillery. 1003 

Blunt, Joseph, solicitor to the mint . 8p0 

IJorough, sir R. during pleasure, pension on civil list, 1794*• 184 

Booth, W. deputy commissary-general, half-pay. 267 

Clerk of tho survey, ordnance-department. 560 

Bowen, Jas. late commissioner of navy .. 956 

Boothby, sir W. receiver-general of customs*.*•••.. *1500 "* 

Agent for New Brunswick. 150 

Paymaster of band of gentlemen pensioners .. • 230 

A relatiou by marriage of the “ stern path of duly man.” 

Bolton, lieut.-general sir R. col. 7th dragoon guards . 1334 

Equerry to the king •... 750 

Bosanquet, sir J. B. a judge of tho common pleas.. 5500 

Bosanquot, G. secretary and charge d'affaires at Madrid .... 2260 

BollUhd, sir W. one of tho barons of the court of exchequer*. 6516 ' 
Bowles, William, comptroller of coast-guard, July 1822 1000 

Captain in the navy, half-pay .t*... 228 

Bowles, Charles and Elizabeth his wife,.on Irish civil list, 18^7 192 


Mr. C. llowieB married the sister of Mrs. GouJburn, wife of the 
late chancellor of the exchequer; was afterwards dubbed private 
secretory ta bis brother-in-jpw; and on tile unaccountable promo¬ 
tion of this last in England, finally settled for life on poor Ireland 
at the pittance mentioned. 


Bowden, J. chief clerk to the receiver-general at post-office * • 600 

Inspector of stamps for excise, Aug .*1826 . 150 

Bouverie, .major-gen. sir H. F. commanding northern district 874 
Unattached pay as major in the Coldstream guards. • • • 700 

Bouverie, H. I. commissioner of customs.*.. ,1400 

Bouverie, hon. Arqjiolla, pension on civil list, 1821........ 300 

It is certainly not the politics of the present lord Radnor, which 
obtained for ties Bouveries their civil and more numerous ecclesi¬ 
astical appointments. 

Boulton, K. J. attorney-general, Upper Canada ... 1534 

Bousfield, deputy registrar, Bankfupt-court.. ""600 

* . 2 h 
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Botuxbier, Chas. Assistant solicitor to the treasury .. 

Bowden, J. W. commissioner of stamps .. 

Boyd, Chas, surviyor-geheral, customs . 

Boyd,-boa. R. deputy inspector of hospi&fe and commissioner 

of revenne and commerce .... 

Boyle, David, lord justice clerk, Scotian®*?' ••••»*•• . 

Boyle, hon. C. commissioner of navy, 1833..... 

Bradshaw, J. H. clerk and registrar, post-office.. 

Brande, W. T. superintendent of the irons, mint-office. 

Brandon, Williak^ haron, pension on 1 civil list, Nov. 1820- • 

Briggs, J. T. deputy secretary to victualling-board . 

Brick dale, comptroller of customs, Bristol.... 

Brisbane, lieut. gon. sir Tho. colonel 34th foot•••••• ...... 

Bracfeebbury, J. M. consill jit Cadiz. • • .. 

Brent, T. secretary, board of green cloth. 

Secretary to the lord steward.*. 

Groom tad clerk of the robes .. 

Bradford, lieut.-general sir T, col. 30th foot. 

Pension for wounds . 

Brougham and. Vaux, lord, lord high chancellor of England ■ • 
The sum we hare put down is the average annual emoluments 
of the chancellAr-ship during the three preceding yean, and a Par¬ 
liamentary Committee, of which Mr. Daring was chairman, has pro¬ 
posed to fix the future salary of the lord chancellor at £14,000 a- 
year, in lieu of all fces^nd perquisites. We have before expressed 
an opinion that this is too much. To be sure the Lord Chancellor 
is a sort of legal chattel moveable with the administration to which 
be is appendant, whereas tho judges.seated on the bunch of com¬ 
mon law have mostly a tenancy for life. Dot with the precedent 
of lord Lyndhurst there appears no absolute reason future ex- 
chancellors should, after the manner of die late lord Erskine, 
while away time in the gossip of coteries and drawing rooms. It 
is alleged the lord chancellor has an hereditary peerage to 
support, which %t is compelled to accept, whether he will or not. 
To this we answer—grant peerages for life! How much better 
it would have been for the Giffords, Kenyons, Loughboronghs, 
Ellenboroughs, Thuriows, Fitzgibbons and Avonmores, had their 
dignities terminated with the individuals who acquired tliqt.i: 
we should have heard less of poor peers, and'of the necossity of 
hereditary pensions and hereditary sinecures to support them. 
Every new chancellor has an allowance for outfit to the amount 
of £2000, and the salary it^f is only one of the advantages of the 
, appointment: its great attractions consist in the official preceden¬ 
cy it confers, and the vast anient of legal and ecclesiastical patron¬ 
age it placeB at the disposal of the possessor. Lord Brougham will 
hot be alone in his penury, if such be Ms lot; there are other law 
lordt whose pecuniary acquisitions must be much less commensu¬ 
rate to thp support of a coronet. c 

In England the public mind is' so diseased by the pursuit of 
wealth, we are accustomed to hear «o much of. the necessity of 
great incomes to maintain the dignity of the Crown, the dignity of 
thtf Peerage, and' the dignity of the Prelacy; we really seem to 
think.—so much has the judgment been perverted by the worship of 
Mammon—that there ie no honoiy, ho dignity, no happiness, ex- 
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cept in the grasping of large heaps of money. It is„ however, not 
,so—a man with £500 a-year—if he so will it—may just as well 
support his dignity as one with half a million.. Our notions differ 
greatly from other ages and nations.' The Roman worthies could 
retire to their farms without disparagement, after the exercise of 
sovereign power. How much our wealth-seeking aristocracy 
sinks in comparison, with the American democracy—the glorious 
names of Jefferson, Adams, and Maddison, who needed neither 
hereditary honours nor pensions to dignify retirement, and transmit 
their fame to posterity. But we shall leave the subject: all we 
have said has no raterence ta the Lord Chancellor; no one can 
have read the testimohy he gMve.before, the Committee >te which 
we. have alluded, withot* beinR convinced that ho has*higher ob¬ 
jects in view than pecuniary gain—that he is only actuated by a 
regard to whht is suitable to the office, not to the individual who 

fills it. 

Many persons were surprised that a person pssscssing such tran¬ 
scendent abilities and unwearied industry as &rd Btougham should 
merge them in the stagnant pool of tho house of peers. But 
migh* not the harassing and stormy course of his tordship’s previous 
career to be borne in mind, and may he not, in his latter days, 
• have chosen the woolsack from the samo motives which prince 
Talleyrand chose a belle and bonhomie spouse,—namely, as con¬ 
venient tor repose f As cabinet minister, head of the law depart¬ 
ment, keeper of the king’s conscience, and what not, his lordship’s 
sphere and power of usefulness are vastly extended and augmented. 
Ail the manitold abuses, which he has so long forcibly and eloquent¬ 
ly set forth in the administration of justice, in charitable founda¬ 
tions, in corporate and collegiate endowments, and in West Indian 
slavery, he may now hunt down with a power and pieiftis of accom¬ 
plishment increased a hundred fold. To the pursuit of these object* 
loid Brougham is solemnly pledged ; and we confess we have seen 
nothing in his lordship's official caitier to lessen public confidence 
in the steadfastness of his engagements. The establishment of the 
Court of Bankruptcy was a vigorous and disinterested effort at ju¬ 
dicial improvement. His lordship's speech, however, on the first 
introduction of the Reform Bill, was, to say the least of it, a qieer 
one; it had many readings, for which we could only account from 
some misgivings of the Speaker respecting th e future. As lo what his 
lordship lias thrown Mut on the tenure of ecclesiastical property, wc 
do not attach much importance to it: when the noble Baron alleged 
that the church >vas a sleeping partner with the state, we considered 
it a joke, ’intended for the blind side of the House. The spirit of 
the People is roused ; eveiTts are crowding onward at a giant pace, 
which will practically determine the rights of the Clergy with much 
less preliminary discussion than, has been consumed about the im¬ 
munities of hares and partridges, the African jlave-trade, and Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation. 

Brougham, W. brother of the preceding ;*it master in Chan¬ 
cery, circa- . .,•. 

Brown, W. R. cocket-writer in the customs .. 

Brown, N. commissioner, victualling-office . 

Brown, Thomas, master-attendant, Wooltvich.. 

Brown, R. H. warden <?f Fleet Prison, see p. 486.. 

Browne, Charles, under-secretary, excise.. 

Browne, P. secretary and charge d’affaires at Copenhagen • • 
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B rotate, R. solicitor to the stamp-board, Ireland • .. 

Browne, R. late teller of exchequer, Aug. 1824 . 

Late commlasionef of musters, 1798 .*. 

Browife, sir H. pension on civil list, 1829 • • •.... 

Brown, R. examiner of army accounts ... 

Half-pay as deputy-commissary general, 1807 . 

Agent for paying retired or officiating chaplains. 

Allowance sis private secretary to a secretary of war • • 
Brooking, A. II. collector of customs, Newfoundland > • -. 
Brownrigg, gen.' sir R. colonel*9th fbot,'pay and emoluments 

Governor of Landguard fort ... 

Pension fro* Ceylon. t .. 

Brooks bank, Stamp, clerk in the treasury and auditor . 

Brooksbank, T. C. chief cTeyk in treasury*. 

Agent and paymaster of Chelsea out-pensioners. 

Agent for the Bahamas. 

As late commissioner of lottery .. 

Brooksbank, Ann, pension on civil list, 1783. 

Brooksbank, Elizabeth, Isabella, and Hermoine, civil list, 1827 

Brookq, R. clerk in customs, Liverpool ..* 

^Bromley, lady Jnuisa, (late Dawson,) pension out of 4J per 

cent, duties, Nov. 1820«*. 

Bruce, sir S. pension on civil list, 1817.... 

Bryce, major-gen. sir A. colonel commandant royal engineers, 

• and deputy inspector-general of fortifications. 

Pension for good services .. 1 . 

Brydges, sir John W. H. uncle-in-law of marquis of Water¬ 
ford, and M.P. for Coleraine; a major in the army, 
, capt. of Sandgate-castlc, and colonel in the Portu¬ 
guese service . 

The city of London lias had a brush with the Besesfords, as well 
• as Mr. O’Connell, and, last election, attempted to rescue from thtyr 
monopolizing grasp the borough of Coleraine. The borough is in¬ 
debted for its charter to the corporation of London; they are the 
proprietors of the soil, and endowed it with .upwards of 480 ac«5s 
of land, for the general benefit of the inhabitant By some means 
the lteresfords have contrived to render the common council a select 
body, consisting of the members of their own family and dependents, 
through whose agency, for upwards of a century, they have returned 
the parliamentary representative. For the last fifteen years sir John 
iirydgos has been their nominee; and, at the general election, the 
gallant knight, for the firs* time, went to pay his respects to hid 
constituents, when, in answer to the inquiries of the townspeople, 
he told them “ that, though he had never before been amongst them, 
and Was an Englishman, he had an Irish heart." Some of the inha¬ 
bitants claimed the right to which they arc entitled by fee charter, 
to the exercise of tho elective franchise, and objected to theJVfajor 
being returned by about twenty non-resident burgesses. These 
cl&igis and objections were over-ruled by the worshipful mayor ; 
and, after the usual farce of a nomination by a clergyman, and a 
seconding by another corporate official, the captaiu of Sandgatc- 
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castle, and colonel in the service of Don Miguel, was declared duly 
• elected to the imperial parliament. The corporation of London 
ha*i protested against these proceedings of th^ Beresford puppets, 
and expressed their intention, by a deputation of their body, to re¬ 
establish, in a court of law, the general rights of the burgess agree¬ 
ably to their charter. It is piobahle, however, their laudable en¬ 
deavours will he .rendered unnecessary by the general legislative 
measure, which will at once cut off such rotten concerns as Cole¬ 
raine, Truro, Berealston, and scores more. 

Buchanan, lady Janet, pension on civil list, Oct. 1827. 

Buchanan, Susanna, .pension on civil list, Nov. 1 §27 • •• • • • • 

Burton, W. W. puisne-jjuilge, Cape of Good Hope •»•'. 

'Bull, John, clerk of journals and papers, house of commons- • 
Duller, James, retired allowance as late cominis, df customs • • 
This gentleman, we are told, a mild, amiable persou, possessed 
the borough or boroughs of East and WcjtlLooc: therefore, dis-' 
posing of his scats to the government, was made a commissioner of 
the customs; was unfortunately attacked with deafness; marries; 
is tired of London ; retires to the country; makes room for some 
other protrgf of government; and saddles the country with a pen¬ 
sion of £1X00. 

Bulley, A. clerk of issues, auditor’s office, Oct. 1822 •••••• 

Receiver of pensions aud officers’ duties.. 

Allowance on moneys paid into the Exchequer. 

Burgh, Elizabeth, pension on civil list .*.* 

Burgh, Catharine, pension on civil list... 

Burke, J. clerk of crown quit-rents, Dublin . 

Burke, exocutors of Mrs., pension on the 4| ^er cent, fund v 
M'e have touched on this notorious abuse at p. 203, and shall here 
pass it over. • 

Bushe, C. K. chief justice of the king’s bench, Ireland. 

Bursey, J. inspector in tho .audit-office.. .. 

Burrows, Peter, coinmis. for relief of insolvent debtors, Irejand 
Burraud, Rev. G. compensation allowance for loss of the office 

of searcher in the customs.**•. 

Some borouglnnungering job this, no doubt; otherwise, no cler¬ 
gyman could have held the office of searcher in tho customs. 

Burrard, Hannah, pension on civil list, 1815. 

Butler, Gt. chief clerk, ordnance department... 

Butcher, J. store-keeper in the ordnance, Dublin. 

Burghersh, major-gen. Lord, minister plenipo. at Florence • • 
His lordship was receiving a large salary ji$ envoy at Florence, 
while spending the last winter in London, bnsily engaged in 
bringidg out his new opera. » # 

Burgoyne, J. licut.-col. royal engineers, 1814.. 

Extra pay, commanding royal engineers, Portsmouth • • 

Allowances for servant.*.. 

Pension for good services, 1817. 

Burnell, Dr. >V. commissioner, victualling-office . 

Burton, Charles, third justice of the king’s bench, Ireland* •«• 
Burton, T. allowanco as late secretary to board of excise «... 
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Burtoji, gen. N. C. col. 60th foot (1st batt.).•'. 

Butterwich, M. registrar of deeds, Yorkshire. 

Byham, R. secretary to thfc board of ordnance. 

Byng, F. clerk in foreign secretary’s office. 

Byng, lieut.-gen. right hon. sir J. M.P, for Poole, col. 29th 

foot •••••• . 

Byng, hon. E. commissioner, colonial audit-office. 

Byron, lord, captain, R.N.; lord of the bedchamber • .. 

Calvert, J. M.P. for Huntington; late sec*. to the lord cham¬ 
berlain* • .. . 

Camden, marquess, one of the four tellers of the exchequer.. 

The great sinecures being about to be afvacked, in 1817/ the 
marquis, who had held the tellerShip thirty-Bix years, and re- 
ceived„on account of it, probably upwards qf a million of money, 
resigned the fees and emoluments of his office, amounting to £27,000, 
retaining only the regulated salary of £2500. Previously to this his 
lordship contributed sums to the public service, in 1810, the house 
of commons tendered a tardy vote of thanks for this inuniliccnt offer¬ 
ing. An expectation was entertained, which is not yet realized, 
that the patriotic example would have been followed by the Gren¬ 
villes, the Ardens, the liuthursts, and other great sinecurists. Had 
the registrar of the admirtdty court surrendered the emoluments of 
his office for the last half century, he would have done more, wo 
imagine, to quench the tires in the county, of which he is lord- 
lieutenant, than by getting up magisterial resolutions to put down 
the incendiaries. 
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t Cameron, lady, pensic*. qp civil list, Dec. 1819. 

Cameron, fuaj.-gen. sir J. commanding western district. 

Unattached pay as major. / ..•. 

Lieutenant-governor of Plymouth .• ■ 

Pension for injuries received in the service. 

Cane, Richard, sub-agent, Ireland, for Chelsea hospital. 

Agent to yeomanry corps, ditto. 

Capper, J. H. cloA-for criminal business in the. home depart. 

Superintendent of conviet establishment. * 

Carter, M. consul at Coquimbo. 

Cartwright; John, consul-general at Constantinople 

Carr, hon. Jane, (late Perceval) pension by act*of parliament'. 

Our readers may have read or heard of a mild, specious, oold- 
hearted, self-complacent minister—exactly of the Addinglon impress 
—named Spencer I’ciceval: this pension was granted to bis widow, 
who, within the annum 1kc< utfrforgot her little lawyer, and married 
major Carr, of Iheguatds. jjome of the minister’s children have, 
been well provided for in the public offices ; and in political demean¬ 
our, present no contiast to their progenitor. 

Carr, Morton, solicitor to excise, Scotland. 

Campbell, major-gen. sir J. staff at Grenada, staff pay* •••••• 

Oovemor of Grenada, pay and emoluments • •••■»• • > 

Unattached pay as major-general. 

Cainptoll, lieut.-gen. sir H. commissioner of taxes. 

Military pay in 1829 .... 
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Campbell, sir A. late lord of session, Scotland. CJ950 

Campbell, Patrick, sec. and charge d’affaires in Colombia- -.. 3125 

Campbell, D. retired allowance as registrar of forfeitures, Ireland 276 

Ditto as commissioner of military accounts, Ireland • • ’ 367 

Pension on Irish civil list . 266 

Accountant to board of general officers. 130 

A servant of all work, this, at the Castle, and the work there has 
been mostly black-jobs. 

Campbell, gen. A. col. 3d foot, pay and emoluments. 1351 

Campbell, D. inspecting commander of customs, Aberdeen • • 344 

Captain in the uSry .. 191 

Campbell, major-gen. sir C. cifmmauding south-west district- • 691 

Unattached pay as major in the Coldstream guards * • • • 500 

Governor of Portsmouth.• •. 168 

ampbell, John, comptroller of customs, Greenock • • ••••.. 600 

'ampbell, gen. D. col. 91st fool, pay and emoluments. 1241 

ampbell, Alexander, commissioner of excise .. 1400 

ampbell, FJiza, pension on civil list. 389 

'ampbell, Mary, pension on civil list. Sept. 1810. 200 

'ampbell, Mrs. A. pension out of 4| per cent, duities, 1820- • 219 

ampbell, sir liny, late president court of session • - • ■ • ■ •... 3225 

.unpbell, Thomas, pension on Scotch civil list, Ocf. l30fi •• 184" 

Really the Campbells are a host! We Ibid them in all offices .and 
departments, and in all parts of the world. Those enumerated are 
only part of the clan. The last we always took to btrthe author of 
the celebrated Pleasures of Hope. Mr. Campbell’s pension, wit 
believe, was Riven to him by his friends, the Wnir.s, but we never 
could learn by what “ IurIi and efiicfent public services” he became 
entitled to it. If it were bestowed when Mr. C. was a poor, but ele- 
Ranl scholar, ami man of genius, well and good; wo do not grudge 
thfboon, had it been live times the amount. 

Canning, II. consul-general at Hamburgh.. 1836 

('aiming, sir Stratford, ambassador at Constantinople »• 4460 

(-anning, trustees for the family of the late Mr., pension, by act * 

of parliament. 3000 

The life,of the late Mr. Canning was undistinguished by public 
virtue, and at his death ln;nicrucd no public reward. He was an 
open corruptionist and trimmer for place; his political principles 
were superficial and aristocratic; and by his abilities—specious 
sophistry, and tinsel eloquence-*-hc kept up ft party which inflicted 
on tin; country incalculable evils. The friends who deserted him 
knew him; they hated amd feared him. If not too late, we would 
suggest \imt the monument in honour of thil Jdventnrer had better 
be erected somew here else than Palace-yard; that is no place for 
George Canning, and the times are coming when it will certainly 
' not be allowed to stand there. 

Carter, Thomas, provost-marshal, Barba'does.- 1500 

Catheart, carluof, late ambassador at Potersburgh. 1784 

Colonel of 2d life guards...... 1816 

Vice-admiral of Scotland ... *1015 

Governor of Hull .. 
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Carrie rdown,vise. hereditary pension for lord Duncan’s victory 
Cathcart, Elizabeth, baroness, pension on civil list, 1798 • • • • < 
Caithness,' Jean, countess of, pension on civil list, 1800 • • • 

‘ Additional pension on civil list, July 1802 . 

Additional pension on civil list, Sept 1825 . 

Cavan, gen. the earl of, col. 45th foot, pay • • • • '•. 

Governor of Calshot-castle,*... 

Pension on<civil list, June 1796. 

Chapman, J. commissioner of audit • • • •,... 

Chapman, col. S*. .11. secretary a"hd registrar, Gibraltar. 

Chapman, J. allowance as late clerk in cojonial-officc ...... 

Late clerk of council, Trinidad . 

Chad, G. W, foreign minister in Prussia. 

Charsfcy, W. assistant-clerk in tally-office . 

Compensation for loss of office in tally cutting . 

Junior clerk in tally-office .. ' 

For labour in locking vp the king’s treasure, 1826 • • 
Christie, col. sir Arch, unattached pay as colonel of ]8t royal 

Commandant of Chatham depot. 

•Pension for wounds . 

^Chamberlain, sir,H. consul at Rio (to 5th June, 1830). 

Champagne, gen. Josiah, col. 17th foot. 

’ Chambers, R. J. police justice, Union Hall . 

Late commissiriv>r of bankrupts, 1803 . 

Chambers; Geo. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1825 ••••’•■ 

The number of inspectors of taxes Jfor England aud Wales is 
Seventeen, and their salaries £400 each, exclusive of allowances for 
travelling and other expenses. By X and 2 William IV. c. IN, the 
receivers of taxes are abolished, with the exception of one for the 
London district, and their duties transferred to the inspectors, who 
receive an additional salary of £100, and a further allowance of 
£100 for a clerk. (,Wc have stated their salaries and emoluments 
• from the Parliamentary Return (No. 107, Sess. 1831), including 
the additional remuneration for the receipt of the taxes. 

Chatham, earl of, governor of Gibraltar. 

Receives also military allowances, and is col. of 4th foqfl.. 

In trust for seven children of lady Lucy R. Taylor, out 
of 4 £ per cent. Leeward Island duties, for each •••• 

Chowne, lieut.-gen. C. colonel 76th foot . 

Christian, J. assistant inspe&or-gen. of customs, Dublin .... 

Commander in the npvy...*. 

Church, John, late clerk in navy pay office, March 1822 • • • * 

jpierk in stationery-office, Jan. 1808 .. .. 

Christmas, C. G. deputy auditor for land revenue • ... 

Clarendon, earl of, chief justice in Eyre, North of Trent • • • • 

Prothonofary county palatine of Durham*.* • • * 

A .nephew, G. W. F. Villiers, commissioner of enstoms; and a 
cousin,, T.B. "Villiers, secretary to the India Board. 

Clare, d£*f|ger lady, and lady Fitzgibbon, pension on c.l. 1830 


£30(10 
389 
200 
100 
100 
613 
43 
260 
1200 
1200 
1100 
1427 
5500 
500 
150 
133 
40 
f>0 f 
726 
600 
1041 
1315 
800 
200 
771 
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Mother and daughter; the former, widow of an Irish lord chan¬ 
cellor, who was long in office, realized money, purchased estates, 
and ought to have been in good circumstances. Ji was he who was 
said to have alarmed George Ill’s conscience as to the coronation 
oath; and, if so, was really the cause of retarding the Catholic 
claims thirty years, and for which we are now suffering. The 
present lord is governor of Bombay, with a salary of 15,000 a-year, 
aud his brother, Fitzgibbon, is usher of the Court of Chancery, 

Ireland. !■. 

Clarko, J. inspector and rcceivpr of taxes, 1805. £718 

Clarke, gen. sir Alured;col. 7th fpot, pay and emoluments •• 1153 

Clarko, rev. Dr. recei ved of clergy returns, 1804 ■ • .. 500 

Late auditor of the roygl naval asylum . 300 

Clark, E. II. clerk of the warrants, customs.•*. 2682 

Clerk, John, late lord of session, Scotland • • j.* • 1500 

Clifdon, viscount, clerk of the privy council'Ireland • • j. ’ 1450 

CUnearty, earl of, late ambassador to the Netherlands . 2000 

A brother, Pocr Trench, archbishop of Tuam: another brother, 

Charles Trench, archdeacon of Ardagh jWiliiam Gregory, brother-in- 
• law, late under secretary of Ireland, is a pensioner on the civil list. m. 

Clauricardo, marquis, captain of yeomen of guard. 1341 

Olancey, James, taxing officer in common law business, Ireland 1107 
Clarina, Penelope, baroness, pension on civil list, 1813 - • • • 333 

Clinton, lieut.-gen. sir W. H. col. 55tli foot.J* *•• 1109 

Clinton and Say, lord, col. and aid-de-camp to the king; lord 

of the bedchamber. ^ . 500 

C. K. Trefusis, a brother, commissioner in the 'excise; another 
brother capt. It. N; 14. Moore, a son-in-law, is in the church. 

Lady Clinton is lady of the hedchariber, 

Clifton, M. W. secretary to the victualling-board. 1000 

Clogstone, S. M. collector of customs, Trinidad.» • 1500 

CocBrane, Maria, lady, pension on civil list, Oct. 1800. • • y 30CV 

Cochrane, Sir T. James, governor of Newfoundland. 3000 

Coekbtirn, Henry, solicitor-general, Scotland.. 2000 i 

Cockbum,*A. late minister to Wurtcmherg . 1700 

Coekburn, sir Goo. M.P. admiral and major-gen. of marines* • 1630 

Coekburn, »l 7 anriy, Mary, and Harriet, civil list, 1791, each** 100 

Coekburn, Marianne, penirion on civil list, 1800 . 115 

Coekburn, Augusta Harriet, pension on civil list, 1827 •••• 200 

(lockburn, da’mo Mary, pension on civil list, 1825 •••**. • • 680 

Coekburn, dame Augusta, pension on civil list .. 358 

Of tlijs singular cluster, probably dame Ageusia is the mother of 
sir James, sir George, the dean of York, aud the Columbian or 
Mexican ambassador. Nlie was of a noble family, and fell in love 
with her husband, who was either a merchant, or held an office in 
the India-housc. Jfo reconcile her marriage with this person to her 
family he was niudo a baroqet. 

Cockane, Barbara, pension on civil list, June 1798 * *.. 230 

Codd, major-general superintendent, Honduras.. 1200 

Coke, Elizabeth Ann, pension on civil list, 1818 . ’ 100 

This certainly cannot be the lady of the member for Norfolk, and 
lessee of Dungeness lighthouse! 
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Colchester, lord, capt. R. N. hereditary pension, by act of pari. 

The father of this lord was speaker of the house of commons for 
many years with et sufficiently large salary, and held till death the 
valuable sinecure of keeper of the privy seal, Iceland. He was a 
shuffling, time-serving lawyer, and the vote of censure on his con¬ 
duct, moved by lord W. Russell, stands recorded on the journals of 
the house. Were not such a person adequately rewarded in his life¬ 
time, and ought the country to be burtheued with a pensionto his heir? 

Coleridge, John Taylor, late commissioner of bankrupts. 

liy the Bankruptcy Court Act the Lords of the Treasury are 
authorised to grant annuities for Ijfo, to /.he nmount'of £200, to the 
late commissioners of bankrupt, provided they liojd no other public 
employment. 

Column, George,' examiner of plays .. 

Lieutenant of the yeomen of the guard . 

Besides the military duties of this court lilnctionary, his business 
is to examine theatrical pieces before they are licensed for repre¬ 
sentation, by the Lord Chamberlain ; and in the discharge of this 
office he has latterly acquired considerable notoriety, by ins captious 
and puritanical expurgation of what he considered objectionable 
plages. The pci formance of The Bride of Lmlgate, we are told in 
the Tatl'er, was delayed by the extraordinary official sensitiveness of 
Mr. Deputy Column, whe refused to license the piece until Charles 
the S&oml (one of the dramatis persona;), who was made by the author 
to dharmso himself as a parson, should masquerade it under another 
less objectionable character ! A king appearing as a priest seemed to 
the deputy as savouring of irreverence towards the cloth! The truth 
seems to be, that the merry Air. Column, of auld lung syne, has 
turned Metlio<list. It'is<iiiie, however, the oltiee was abolished ; it 
is too mlteh that talent and genius should be subject to the liypo- 
rondriacal whims of repentant prodigal^. 

Colborne, major-gen. sir J. liout.-govemor, Upper Canada • • I 3000 

t'owper, earl*hereditary pension out of excise revenue. \ l(i00 

Here we have a most singular instance of <lie application of the 
revenue. The present noble lord holds it as an inheritance, ac¬ 
quired by the marriage of his grandfather with the heiress of the son 
of general OverkdKen, created lord Grantham. This general was 
greatly distinguished iu the wars of the duke of Marlborough; hftt 
whether the pension was granted by king William for the services 
of the father, or for a loan of money from the son, is not known, no 
document being extant to establish it; but this pension lias bejhi 
made part of the family settlements of the noble, (farl, wbo succeeded 
to it at his brother's death, as he did to his estates : he may dispose 
of it at his pleasure. The present possessor, in his political 'life, 
has been distinguished by high liberalism, and the most perfect in¬ 
dependence. Though frequently invited to Windsor, lie was never 
influenced by it, or ever swelled from his public duty. In the exa-> 
mutation of voles, his will be found to have been correctly given. 

As an inheritance, his lordship cannot be blamed for drawing this 1 
sum rtgulnrly from the public puree; but it becomes the duty of 
ministers to make arrangements with Uie noble earl for the extinction l 
of this pension. He is entitled to some compensation; but yet his 
vested right in it is not such that he can look for,so many gears’ 
purchase as if it were a landed property. No improvement has been 
iu add—no outlay incurred; and what was apparently so lavishingly 
given, and has been so long enjoyed, maybe resumed, with some 
icgard to the present times and the general interests of the country. 

—-Colonel Jones, Dee. IS, 1830. 
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('owley, lord, brother of the duke of Wellington, late ambassa- 

t dor at Vienna..... £2500 

Cole, B. and W. Herbert MullenB, brokers, national debt office 750 

Combermere, gen. viscount, colonel 1st life guards. 1800 

Governor of Sheerness . 200 

Pension, by ait of parliament .. 2000 

Congreve, dame Isabella, pension on civil list, 1829 .. 311 

Widow of the gentleman of share-notoriety, who was himself a 
pensioner, and at one time muchtibout the person of George IV. 

Conway, lord H. S. and lord R*. S. Conway, late protlronutaries 

of the court of Ifing’s bench, Ireland .. 7137 

Ccmyugham, marquis, late lord'steward of the household, and 

constable of Windsor castle; lieut.-pen. unattached 636 
Convngham, sir F. N. lieut.-governor of LovyCr Canada • ••• '3100 

Conyugham, lord A. P. secretary of legation, Berlin. 1050 

Com ngUam, G. Lennox, seventh senior clerk in foreign office • ■ 695 

The Conynghauis were in high favour at the court of George IV. 

,l>r. Sumner, one of the “ Lady's Bishops,” was tutor in the Conyng- 
ham family, and flatterer of the late king, by whose special favour 
he uas raised to the throne of W inchester. 

Cooksey, J, II. inspector and receiver of taxes . > 814 

Corbett, C. II. assistant secretary, excise.j • - • • (!00 

('ooper, George, assistant surveyor, customs. 1093 

Cooper, sir W. II. and sir F. G. auditor for land revenue in 

England, salary and emoluments, in yep»*l 829 • • • • 4071 

This is a patent office, held for the lives and life of the survivor; 
tiie former is a clergyman, anil sir F. G. Cooper was lately an officer 
in the guards. • 

Cooper, .1. S. comptroller-general of stamps, Ireland. 900 

Cooke, lieut.-gencral sirG. coj.77th foot . 1 1249 

Pension for wounds.. 350* 

Cooke, Frances, pension on civil list, 1821 .. 200 

Cooke, Elizst, pension on civil list, 1793.!*...... 135 • 

The widow of the celebrated navigator of the name still survives, 
and probably receives this pension ; if so, it is one of the few state 
annuities qf which tire public will not complain. 

Cornwall, Jos. collector of excise, Edinburgh.. 600 

Cornwall, J. warehouse-keeper, excise, Dublin. 600 

(kilo, liout.-gon. sir G. i. governor of Cape of Good Hope • • 7000 

Cope, W alter, consul at. Guayaquil....... y.. 1033 

Cotton, William, chief clerk in the treasury. 1400 

* olles, Joseph, clerk to registrar in chancery^-. 1447 

Collingwood, hon. S. pension on consolidated fund. 500 

Colville, E. 1). registrar in chancery. * 2759 

Colby, liout.-col. F."lient.-col. royal engineers.. 384 

Extra pay for survey of Great Britain . 495 

Superintendent of the trigonometrical survey, Ireland 500 

Conant, J. E. police justice, Great Marlborongh-street *. ’ 800 

Cuny, James, late sec. to linen board, Ireland. 616 

Late clerk of the journals, Irish house of lords. 609 
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Cob’iUe, lieut.-gon. sir C.'governor of Mauritius . 

Courtenay, William, patentee of subpoena office in chancery • • 

’ Clerk in parliament ........ ... •••••• •• 

Courtenay, T. P. agent for Cape of Good Hope. 

Pension under 57 Geo. III. 1825 ... 

Courtenay,T. P. intrust for Elizabeth, Catharine,‘and Frances 

Courtenay, pensions on civil list, 1806 . 

Courtenay, Ann, pension on civil list, 1827 .. 

Daughters, wc believe, of the above TMmas Peregrine Courtenay, 
cousin of lord Devon, and one of the fictidh whose future prospects 
are very much marred by the Reform Bill, and of course very bitter 
in his hostility. , 

Connor, Edw. clerk in secretary’s office, Dublin • • • * •'••••• 

, Compensation for .losses at the utjion. 

Pension, May 18H) ... 

Allowance on abolition of office of sec. to board of ge¬ 
neral officers, 1823 .. ' 

Connor, R. master in chancery, Ireland. 

Pension its late clerk, Irish house of commons . 

Conroy, sir John, late tjommis. colonial audit-offico, 1824 • • • • 

*■ Captain on half pay, royal artillery, 1822 • • .. 

Cox,.S. O. master in chancery, for year ending June 5, 1830 
Coupor, lieut.-col. G. sec. to master-general of the ordnance 

Court, C. T. accountant-general, post-office.. 

Coiute, J. F. Le, clfcrJ* to registrar in chancery. 

Craigic,* Robert', lord of session, Scotland . 

Crccvcy, Thos. M.P. for Downtoty treasurer to the ordnance 

Crafer, Thomas, clerk assistant to secretaries, treasury. 

Payfaaster of American loyalists. 

Crampton„P. C. solicitor-general of Ireland.. 

Cranstoun, G. lord of session, Scotland. 

Cranstoun, lady^pension ou civil list, July, 182G. 

Cranstoun, lady, pension on civil list, Aug. 1826 .• • • 

Cranstoun, Edward lord, pension on civil list, Nov. 1821 • • ■'* 

Crocker, J. accountant to medical board... • 

Croftou, lion. Caroline, pension on Irish eifil list, 1817. ••• 
Given by Lord Talbot: the lady’s father, a man of large fortune, 
and her mother created a peeress in her own right; sister to Mr. 
St. George, and aunt of present lord Crofton. 

<?roome3, John lord, clerk of estimates, war-office. 

Oroke, A. LL.D. pension An the consolidated fund.'• 

Croker, Rosamond, pension on civil list, 1827 ••£••• . 

Crokjsr, John Wilson, pension under 57 Goo. III. 1826 

In a recent pamphlet, imputed to this veteran placttiiau, written 
in answer to two pamphlets, imputed to loitl Brougham, but no 
more like Brougham’s than Hyperion to Satyr, and much mbre like 
the flippant production of some lawyerling, with his pockets slufled 
wfth fees, looking greedily forward to the Rolls, a solicitor-general¬ 
ship, or some other prize of party-subserricncy;—well, in this pam¬ 
phlet, C’rokcr—for it must be his—actually resorts to the old bugbear 
of property being in danger ! But ihis, we can assure him, will never 
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do; people do not'notar believe in stories of ghosts and hobgoblins; 
we doubt even whether the alarm of a revolution would frighten 
them. (Spoliation, massacre, and infidelity, are no longer associated 
with resistance to bad government. What, indued, hafe political 
reforms to do with private property ? they are directed only against 
public men and public abuses; they are the purifying Btorms which 
agitate for a momcnUhe upper regions, while all beneath is secure 
and tranquil. During the worst period of the French revolution 
property was respected, and it was only the estates of such of the 
noblesse as had emigrated and taken up arms against their 
country, which were confiscated* They had committed high treason 
against the state, and the same punwhment of forfeiture is jmuexed 
to high treason in this coimtry. ISut it is* not, we apprehend, the 
Security of private property about which the ex-secretary is appre¬ 
hensive ; the property he mean?, no doubt, is pensions and siuc- 
cures; or, perhaps, the lease of crown-land he obtained for the 
erection of a mansion on the sits of Carlton-houx., to which he pur¬ 
poses hereafter to retire from the retreat in Uensingtou-palace, to 
enjoy in dignified leisure bis official gatherings. The bitterness with 
which this votary of a faction has pursued the Reform Bill, recom¬ 
mended it strongly to all thinking persons: doubtless, a portion of 
•the venom in the Old Pensioner was generated by the terrible 
scourging his liosicell received from the Edinburgh Review. 

Croft, Wm, chief clerk ordnance department... £900 

Croft, F. Master in chancery for year ending Jan. 1830 • ■ • • 3799 

Crokat, C. examiner of spoiled stamps ... 500 

Crosse, It. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1820 .. • • • • 827 

Cumberland, lady Albinia, a pension on civil list, 1794 . 311 

Camming, Ann, pension on civil list, 1822.. 200 

Cust, hon W. commissioner of customs .* 1200 

Most of these commissioners of customs, excise, stamps, and taxes, 
are honourublrs. The amount of their salaries is still extravagaut, 
and ought to he further reduced. 

Cupjjfigc, lieut.-gen. W. col. icommandaut royal artillery,*and 


inspector of royal carriage department, Woolwich • •••. 1430' 

Cunningham, C. late commissioner of the navy • • • • .. 981 

Cuthbcrt, (i. W. assistant-secretary, national debt-office .. 600 • 

Curtis, Joseph, distributor of sea-policy stanips • • .. 500 

Daluns, Rey. W. W. assistant chaplain-general. 210 

Chaplain to the forces serving in London, March, 1810 292 

D’Alhiac, inajor-gcn. sir J. O. unattached pay as lieut.-col. •. 419 

Staff pay as major.-gen.... 690 


The olficer, wo apprehend, who distinguished himself by his stern 
theories of military duty at the Bristol CourA Martial; hut as sir 
Charles alrew his chief legal weapons from the armoury of sir 
Nicholas Tiudal, we shall reserve a remark or two till we come to 


tha( judge. 

Dampier, John L. late commisssioncr of bankrupts, 1819 •••• 200 

Recorder oPPortsmouth, 1829 . 

Dashwood, Charles, consul lit Guatemala • • .. 1500 

Davis, Ilart., commissioner of excise .«.*.... 1400 

Day, C. late justice of tho King’s Bench, Ireland *. *2400 

Darby, E. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1827 . 969 
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Day, W. Keoper of criminal registers, home department, and 
conductor of the police horse-patrol establishment • • 

Keeper of«the acs ounts, April, 1805 . 

Darling, lieut.-gen., govemor-in-chief of New South Wales • • 

Daly, S. G. late justice of King’s Bench, Ireland . 

Dawkins, E. J. resident in Greece... 

Dawkins, H. commissioner of woods and forests • .. 

Dawkins. II. retired allowance as commissioner of excise • • • • 

Dawson, Lady A. M. pension out of 4| per cent, duties. 

Davis, T. H. surveyor-general, customs . 

Dancer, J. N. one of the examiners in chantery; salary and 

emoluments,for year ending Jnnt 5, 1830.. • • • • 

Darlot, H. deputy comptroller, post-office . 

D’Agjfilar, George, brevet lieut.-col., nauistant adjutant.-gen. 
Major, half-pay, 91st foot, Sept. 18-21 ........... 

Allowance for mustering life and foot guards . 

Dohanv, W. K. solicitor to the excise, in lieu of bills. 

Do Haekel, J. P. and Ann Ernesline, pension civil list, 1813 
Delavaud, Geo. retired allowance as late secretary of customs 

Dealtry, P. king’s clerks crown-office, salary. 

1 Secondary clerk in court, clerk of the affidavits, and 

•- chief fisher, court of king’s bench; fees. 

Dew, E. examiner of dry goods, customs . 

Dean, R. B. chairman of the board of customs . 

Clerk to mastef in chancery, alienation office • • .. 

Dean, Mary and Laura, pension on civil list, 1830 .. 

Delamottc, W. master of landscape drawing, military college • * 
Denman, sir Thomas, M. P. for Nottingham, attorney-general 
Desbrow, lieut.-col., capt. and lieut.-col., of grenadier guards 

' Assistant to the general commanding- in chief.. 

D’Este, sir A. eqyjrry to the king . 

• Pension on civil list, 1830 .. 

Colonel in the army .. 

D’Este, miss, pension on civil list, 1830.,.. 

Children of the duke of Sussex, by his marriage with lady Augfcsta 
Murray, (lVAmeland, see page 204,) but which wsb set aside by the 
severity of our feudal laws. The royal marriage-act is one of great 
cruelty; but if our princes form attachments, they should take care 
to make provision for their qtfspring from the handsome allowances 
{hey receive, and should not seek to quarter them on the public : we 
expected better from the higb-Anindedness of his highness of Susset. 

Dejonconrt, S. clerk of Connaugbt-road.. .. 

Devonshire, duke of, lord chamberlain of tho household. 

Disney, lieut.-gen. sir M. col. 15th foot.*........ 

Dickson, Jane, Caroline, and Louisa, each, civil list, 1806 > • 

■ Dickinson, A.» assistant clerk of the journals, house of commons 

Dickjp, Jos. paymaster, Belfast.. .. 

Disbrowe, E. C. envoy extra, and min. plea, at Stutgard • • • • 
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Dickson, sir A. li<!ut.*col. and dep. adj.-gen. artillery .. • • £1350 

• Pension for good services. -*365 

Disbroufe, lieut.-col. assistant military secretary, Feb „\806 • • 600 

Lieut.-col. grenadier guards, July , 1828 .. . 477 

Dirfon, col. W. col. commandant royal artillery .. 1003 

Doherty, John, chief justice common pleas, Ireland . 4615 

D’Olier, Isaac, secretary first fruits office, Ireland. 313 

Dowding, C. inspector-general of customs, Liverpool. 700 

Dowdeswell, T. E., M.P. for Tewkesbury; a master in chan¬ 
cery for year ending J&n. >1830 ... ... 3896 

Dorington, J. E. parliamentary agent to the English‘and Irish 

departments of the trea »ury.. %. 1100 

Donkin, lieut.-gen. sir R. S. col. 80th foot. 1412 

Don, gen. sir G. col. 3d foot, pay and emoluments .. ',1318 

Lieutenant governor of Gibraltar.. 4211 

Donougjpmore, gen. earl of, col. 18th foot .. 1258 

Searcher of Strangford and Donaghadee... 929 

Governor of Stirling Castle .. 857 

Pension for military services .. .. 2000 

A meritorious officer, but with lus other emoluments, and pos¬ 
sessed of a large inheritanoe, he would bear reduction. The pre¬ 
sumptive heir to (he honours and pension,the late captain Hutchinson, 
of the guards, distinguished himself in assisting the escape of the 
French general, liavaletle. Hut all hereditary rewards are ob¬ 
jectionable., except suet, as history accords. 

Donne, J. G. clerk privy seal office, July, 1823 . 300 

Surveyor of hawkers’ licenses, July, 1827 .•* 100 

Doyle, Sir F. II. deputy chairman* excise board . 1700 

, Deputy lieutenant of tho Tower .v 786 

Doyjp, geu. sir John, bart. cijlonel 87th foot . *••• 1228 

Governor of Charlomont.. 665s 

Douglas, col. Sir J. lieut.-col. of Portuguese army, lialf-pay • • 200 

Deputy quarter-master-general in Ireland .. 746, 

Inspector of army clothing..... 346 

Pension for loss of leg. 350 

Douglas, sli; Howard, lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick 2900 
Dombrain, Jos. inspector-general of coast guard, Dublin • • • ■ 800 

Dorchester, lady, pension on consolidated fund .. 1000 

Pension on civil list, 1764 .*. 115 

Drake, Mr. clerk to master Dowdeswell, (whom see). 1426 

Drake, gen. dep. commissary in the West ladies . 13*17 

Drinkwater, lieut.-col. comptroller of army accounts.. 1600 

. Late commissary-general.. 525 

Drummond, rev. C!» E. pension on civil list, 1822 ... 100 

Drummond, Edw. late private secretary to the duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who, on the resignation of the premiership, 

placed him on the court pension list . 250 

Drummond, Percy, colonel royal artillery, 1827 .. 474 
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Iieut.-govemor roy^l military academy, Wocfiwit;h r 1829 

Forage and servant allowance. 

Duncan, H. brother of tard Camperdown; storekeeper of the 

. Ordnance. 

Duncannon, 'viscount, son of lord Besborough, and brother of 
general Ponsonby, commissioner of woods .and forests 

Dunglass, lord, chamberlain of Ettrick forest. 

Durham, lord, lord privy seal • ♦.*. 

The salary of Ike privy seal has been fixed it £2000 ; bat we be¬ 
lieve lord Durham has given up the whale of his emoluments to the 
public. " It is an office to which n'o direct or necessary duties appear 
to bo attached; but we presume it forms one moYe of those costly 
appendages of monarchy, which, like the m} stories of faith, and lord 
Brougham’s wig and tram, must not be too closely investigated. 

Durell, Martha, pension on civil list, 1810 .. 

Dutton, W. C. minute-clcrfi, customs. 

D’Urban, sir B. liout.-governor, Demerara .... 

D’lTrban, W. J. government secretary, Demerara.. • • 

Dtmtze, sir J. bart, late receiver general of taxes, Devon • • • • 

Dundas, lady Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1801 . 

Dundas, William, M. P, forEdinburgh, and brother of viscount 
• Melville; lord clerk register, keeper of the signet, 

«. and register of sasines, Scotland, circa . 

Dundas, dame Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1812 . 

•Dundas, rear-adm. hon. Q. H. L. lord of the admiralty. 

Duff, liout.-gen. hori>Alex. M.P. for Elgin, col. 92d foot •• 

Dulling,'Mary, pension on civil list, 1815. 

Durnlbrd, col. E. colonel commandin|; royal engineers, Canada 

Dunlop, lieut.-gen., colonel 75th foot* • • • • .... 

Durell, Patty, pension on civil list, 1825 t ... 

vDwyer, F. late six clerk, chancery, Ireland ... 

Dwight, Susannah, widow, pension on civil list, 1820 . 

.Dyer, II. M. polich justice, Great Marlborough-street ••••*• 

Dyer, II. M. pension out of consolidated fund . 

Dyer, John, chief clerk in the admiralty . 

Dyer, John, receiver of receipts of customs . 

Dyke, P. A. collector of customs, Ceylon *••. 

Dyson, Jeremiah, George, and Henry, or survivor, civil list • • 
Dyneley, Charles, deputy-register, prerogative court of Can¬ 
terbury; fromfe&s... 

Dyneley, John, secretary o£ presentations to lord chancellor • •* 
Dyott, lieut.-gen. Wm. col. 63d foot, pay and emoluments* • • • 

Earl, E. retired allowance as commissioner of customs. 

Earle, P. H. assistant clerk in the treasury, July, 1S02 • • • • 
Retired commissioner of lottery. Match, 1827 •••••• 

Earnshaw, W. assistant solicitor of customs • • •*.. 

Eden, Emily and Frances, pension on civil list, 1818, each • • 
Sisters of lord Auckland, himself a pensioner and a minister. 
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Ebbs, John, clerk, privy council office, Dublift . 

Compensation for wine-warrants, Jan. 1828 . 

Usher and keeper of council chamber, March, *1828 •• 

Clerk in military department of chief secretary. 

Compensation for losses at the union. 

Edwardes, James, lieAd distributor of stamps, Scotland. 

Edwards, John, retired allowance as solicitor of excise. 

Edwards, dep. commissary general in Jamaica. 

Edgecombe, J. collector of customs, Newcastle. 

Edgecombe, F. late commissioner, victualing office • »<•••• .. 

Eldertou, M. clerk to Master Wingfield,(whom see). 

Eldon, lord, pension out of consolidated fund . 

The patriarch of the 1’itt and plunder system has survived to wit¬ 
ness the final issues of his politi?s. All the calamities under which 
the country is suffering are the consequences of the war, of the 
burthens it entailed, and. of the cessation of those dram-shop expe¬ 
dients,’which were “ strength in the beginning, but weakness in 
the end." The politicians of this school must have had some nus- 
*gi\ nigs of the soundness of their dogmas ; they could not but know 
that there must be a limit to the magnitude of the debt, and that a 
hud of taxes, which absorbed wages and profit#, must.end in 
general poverty and privation. Bnt they were reckless adventurers, 
w ho looked only to the present hour, and were regardless «j' what 
the future might bring forth. Patriotism, with them, was out of (he 
question: their objects were power and emolument. “ If we," 
said Lord Eldon, on the trial of Mr. Perry,“ hy our industry, have 
acquired a degiee of opulence and distinction whic'sAvE could not 
reasonably have looked for, let us be thankful to tlml govern nent to 
whose favour wi: are, in a great measure, indebted for success 
And do not let ns. by any rash atterfipt upon our constitution, put 
it out of the power of our children to rise to similar situations.” 
(Erskine's Speeches, vol. ii. p 415.) Here N a distinct avovvitt of 
thc*pure srf/fsm which attache!! his Lordship to the constituting ; 
it had worked trcll for HIM, anil it might work well for his children. 
Hut how it had worked for the country, funned no py I of the 
ecu .ideratjpn. 

A laic repentance is better than none, and we woo’d suggest to 
this votary of the “ imiiiorl.il memory” the propriety of surrendering 
his pension in aid of a iloficicnt revenue, caused by the improvident 
measures of himself and colleagues. The time was when ex-chan¬ 
cellors received no pensions; they have little need of them now, 
possessing abundant means in outfits, patronage, and direct emolu¬ 
ments for making provision for the future. As respects his lordship 
individually, his necessities must be much teas tlmu others; his 
official gatlieungs during the long term he held the great seal must 
be enoriifbus. Upon the average, of three years, 1808,180!), and 
1810, the net receipt of the chancellor was £19,2:13 : 8; and in one 
year, 1811, the chancellor’s emoluments were £22,737 : 13. (Pari. 
• /tip.322, i%**i.l8SI.) His lordship’s sou, W.H .1. Scott, is entrenched 
chin-deep in sinecuros and reversions, and if he survive Mr. Tliur- 
low, will liavp an income 8f £14,000 a year for doing nothing. 
With so much in possession and in the future, why, my lord, cling 
to this disgraceful. and rcilqndant allowance ? Why not offer it up 
as some poor atonement for past errors—for the inheritance of debt, 

2 >i 
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difficulty, and civil strife which for tie next ten or twenty years 
your fatal measures have entailed on tlie country ? 

Elgin, earl of, late^mbaatedor to the Ottoman Porte* * *. 

• Also, as lieutenant-general.*. .. 

Elibank, Alexander Murray, pension on civil list, 1826. 

EUbank, lady, pension on civil Ust, 1830 

Elphinstono, lord, pension on civil list, Feb. 1814 .... 

Ditto, additional, Aug. 1826. 

EUenborough, lord, chief clerk of court of king’s bench • • • • 
A brother, H.*C. Law, capt. is the afmy* and custns brevium in 
the King’s Bench jointly with lord Kenyon; C. KaLaw, a brother, 
common serjeant of {be city of London; John Law, a brother jn the 
army; W. J. Law, a cousin, commissioner of Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court; G. H. Law, uncle, bishop of Bath and Wells; J. T. Law, a 
cousin, prebend of Lichfielif^ Henry Law, sf cousin, archdeacon of 
Wells; Robert V. Law, a cousin, prebendary of Chester; E. Law, 
a cousin, in the church: Harkness, Barlow, Crofts, and Dynely, 
are relations, and hold offices and preferments. Lord Elienborough 
has some reason for disliking the spreading spirit of resistance to 
the tithe tax, and has suggested that the person be attached for non¬ 
payment of tithe, but the amphibions baron and clerk has not said 
where prisons and gaoleip are to be found for the confinement of a 
whole* community. 

Elley, tpajor-gen, J. col. 17tli light dragoons, pay . 

Governor of Galway ... 

Pension for wounds .... .. 

ElUcombe, C. G. lieut*„col royal engineers. May, 1825 •••• 

Allowance for house-rent, forage, and servants. 

Brigade major, Jan. 1821 .. 

Ellice, Edward, brother-in-law of earl Grey, and M.P. for 

Coventry; joint-secretary to the treasury. 

d^llis, H. cl$rk of the polls in the exchequer (a sinecure) • • * • 
Full brother, born before wedlock, of the earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire, and lately sufivil servant of the East-India Company. 

‘Ellis, Thomas, master in chancery, Ireland .. 

Elliott, H. secretary to military boards . 

Elliott, H. late minister to th$ two Sicilies .. r 

Elliott, lion. capt. Geo. secretary to the admiralty.. 

Emmett, brevet-major A. captain, royal engineers, 1825 * * * • 

Extra commanding engineers, at Manchester... * 

Allowance for a servant ... . . 

• Pension for a wound, 1817...... 

Emerson, J. commander of jiost-office packet, Liverpool 

Master in the navy, 1810 . 

Engleltoch, L. G. inspector in audit-office, 1806 

Inspector of foreign department, 1822 .... f. 

Erskine, lord, envoy and plenipotentiary at Munich. 

Erskine, lady Louisa, pension on civil list, 1801*. 

Daughter of the old lord TTxbridgc, and married a colouel Erskine 
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who died pending proceedings instituted for A divorce. She has 
since married sir George Murray, the late colonial secretary, who 
appearS from our List to have large military emolaments,*and who 
can haTdly sanction his wife drawing a pension as the widow of the 
late sir James Erskine. 

Erskine, Euphemia, Helen, and Marianne, each, civil list- - - • £50 

Erskine, Mrs. widow of H. Erskine, civil list, 1818. 300 

Erskine, Mary Henrietta, pension on civil list, 1797. 400 

Erskine, sirT., brother of lojd Erskine and of the Misses 

Erskine, chief judge, bankrupt court - ............. 3000 

Errol, earl of, pension on^ivil list, 1819’... 276 

Master of horse to the qyeen, 1830. ..-,-. 

Errol, countess dowager of, pension on civil list, 1809 •'. 92 

Errol, Harriet, countess of, civjjl list, 1820 ..., 300 

Esten, C. chief justice of Bermuda »• •» • ■ ..- - • 1020 

Evans, J. commissioner, bankrupt court .. 1500 

Everett, W. receiver of taxes, London and Middlesex . 1900 

Ewart, John, Elizabeth, and Mary, each, civil list, 1794-«• • 121 

Ewbank, Jas. general accountant, excise.- - - - 600 

Exmouth, admiral lord, pension by act of parliament . 2000 

Admiral in the navy .*. ’ 760 

Several sons in the navy and church. See Pellew in the List of 
Pluralistt. 

Falconar, John, consul at Leghorn. 1144 

Fane, J. T. M.P. for Lyme Regis; clerk in prigf-seal office 320 

Half-pay lieut.-col. in 22d dragoons, 1824.. 200 

Nephew of the anti-reform peer, lord Westmoreland, who has 
spent a long life in jobs and office 1 ! His son, major-gen. lord 
Burghersb, is envoy in Tuscany ; H. S. Fane, a son, major 34th foot; 
sir H. Vane, cousin, lieut.-gen. and col. 1st dragoon guards; 

Mildteay Fane, a relation, lieut’col. 54th foot; F. W. Fane, capj. 

It. N.; and It. G. C. Fane, commissioner of bankrupt court, vice¬ 
chamberlain of Chester, aud king’s sergeant duchy courl^sf Lan¬ 
caster : these are a few branches, exclusive of numerous others, 
struck off id the female line. 

• Farran, Jos. clerk of the picas, exchequer, Ireland. 1384 

Falkland, viscount, pension on civil list, June, 1816 . 200 

Fagel, Louis* baron de, pension on civil list, Ndb. ] 814 * - • • 130 

■Fall, Richard, assistant-surveyor, customs... 1420 

Farr, W. D. first marshal, Demerara .. 5100 

Fabian, Robt. pension on civil list, 1828 • • . . Ill' 

Falk, Lucius Bentinck, pension on civil list* }816 ........ 184 

Farmer, sir Geo. R. pension on civil list, 1822.. 185 

Farrer, Ann and Mary, pensions on civil list, 1771 .. ,311 

Farrer, J. W. master^in chancery.. 3622 

Fauquier, Edward, senior clerk in the treasury. 849 

Superintendent of,St. James’s and Hyde Parks. 207 

Ferguson, Joseph, superintendent of mail-coaches, Ireland • • 369 

Manager, rtioney-order office, ditto......... ...... 150 
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Fergusson, lieut.-gen, sir <R. M.P. for Kirkcudbright, col. 

79th foot, pay.. 

Fergusson, Isabelfii, JMar^, and Margaret, civil list, 1799- • • • 

Fergusson, Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1805 . 

Finch, H. clerk 1st class, war-office..... 

Finch, lion, and rev. F.. chaplain and principal of schools, Ceylon 

Finch, gon, hon. E. col. 22d foot .. 

Finlaison, O. J.^actnary, national-debt-office»• • .. 

Findlay, lieut.-col. governor of Sierra Leone • • •. 

Fisher, major-gen. G. B. unattached gen. Woolwich-garrison 

Fisher, Lucy, pension on civil list, 1813 ••••''». 

Figg, Fanny, pension on civif list, 1829.... • • • • 

Fitzwilliam, G. deputy-vendue-master, Trinidad. 

Fitzclarence, misses, pension out of 4J per cent, fund, 1820 • • 
The children of the king by the late Mrs. Jordan. The husbands 
of the ladies are. the earl of Errol, the hon. J. E. Kennedy, (second, 
son of carl Cassilis), Mr. P. Sidney, (only Bon of sir James Sidney,) 
the lion. col. Pox, (son of lord Holland), and lord Falkland. Thu 
male scions of this connexion are, G. Fitzclarence, earl of Munster, 
a colonel in the army, lieutenant of the Tower, and aid-de-camp to 
the king; lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, capt. K. N. and yeoman of 
the robes; loid F. Fitzclarence, coloBel in the army, lieut. col. 7th 
foot,.and uid-d* -camp (o the king; and lord Augustus Fitzclarence, 
rector of Miiple-Duibmn. 

Fitzlium, madam, pension on civil list, 1825. 

The pension gran (enduring his viceroyship, by marquis Wellesley, 
who c«n, perhaps, explain it, as well as that to lady Montgomery, 
und other followers to the Emerald isle. 

Fitzgibbon, Thomas, pension on civif list, 1826. 

Fitzroy, lady Mary, pension on civil list, 1821. 

Fitzgerald, Ibrd, late minister to Lisbon • *... 

1 Fitzgerald* lord Robert, ponsion on civil list, 1801 . 

Fitzgibbon, II. ^1. brother of earl of Clare, and M.P. for 
* limenckshire; ipdier and registrar of affida vit^in 

court of chancery, Ireland..... 

Fleming,vice-adm. hon. C. E. commander-in-chief. West Indies 
Fleming, Jean, Elizabeth, and Catharine, each, civil list. /• • 

Flint, sir C. W. resident'secretary, Dublin, 1803 .. 

Comptroller of Killybegs . 

Pension on Irish civil list, 1815. 

’ Foley, lord, captain of gentlemen pensioners. 

Fonblanque, J. G. commissioner of bankrupt court ••• .•••'. 
Forbes, Dr. superintendent of vaccine establishment, London •• 

Forbas, F. chief-justice of New South Wales .. 

Forbes, J. H. lord of session, Scotland.* .. 

Forster, T. clerk of debentures, auditors’ office. 

Foster, J. L. baron of court of exchequer, Ireland* . 

Foster, A. J. brother-in-law of the earl of Buckinghamshire; 

envoy and minister plenipotentiary at Turin . 
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Forbes, lord, hfgh’commissioner to the cliareh of Scotland ■ * fjjJOOO 

Fox, ij. J. minister plenipotentiary, Buenos Ayres . 3300 

Fox, Mrs. Bridget, lord Holland in trust f<jr, Civil list, 1806*- 938 

Widow of the late right hon, Charles James Fox, the idol of the ’ 

Whig party. Mr. Fox was an amiable good-natured man, but a 
factious, mistaken, and aristocratic politician. Party had never a 
more devoted leader; no chieftain of banditti was more faithful to 
his troop than Mr. Fox to his followers. He fought for them, apos¬ 
tatised for them : he would resort to any stratagem, disgrace him¬ 
self with any alliance, adopt muy contrivance, domineer over his 
sovereign, revile his mlnister.or court the people: and all this not 
for himself, for no man Was more disinterested—nor for Ms country, 

' for of that he thought lutle—but solely for the chosen few ranged 
under his bahner. There nevcf was a more" w bole-length partizan ; 
his whole soul was devoted to the interests of his followers; beyond 
that circle he had neither eyas, ears, nor un^rstanding. If Mr. 

Pitt's ruling passion was ambition, Burke’s rose lucre, the god of 
Mr. Fox’s idolatry was purty; in that “ he lived, breathed, and 
had his being. - ’ That he should be loved by his friends, and enthu¬ 
siastically admired by his followers, may be easily conceived; but 
• that he should be held up, after the lull discovery of his inconsistent 
and mistaken conduct, as an object of national giatituile, cannot be 
so readily explained. 

Mr. Fox was originally bred a Tory. His conversion is ascribed 
to Buike, the organ of the Whig, or Kockingham party. Under his 
auspices lie imbibed those mischievous principles, which Vvcr after*) 
formed bis political creed. The system Burke taught was briefly 
this -.—First, that tho House of Brunswick being indebted for the 
' throne to the union of a few great iamilics at the Keyolution, it was 
right that these families should possess the entire control of tig? 
government. Secondly, for the more effectual maintenance of this 
claim, it was necessary they should*act in a body, so as to be able 
to resist the power and influence of the Crown. These two princi¬ 
ples embrace the whole system of tho Whig school. It is evidently 
v«d of public principle; the* people are excluded from considera¬ 
tion ; it is a mere scheme for the monopoly of power and emolu¬ 
ment. The Whigs, iudeed, of that day professed that Retrench- 
n.ci.t and Reform formed ulso a part of their doctrtnes; but 
experience demonstrated to the country, that these were mere pre¬ 
texts to catch popular support, to enable, them to make head against’ 
their opponents, and that real practical Whiggisid consisted in acting 
en masse’, and the divine indefeasible right of a few superannuated 
nobles to govern the country. * 

Now, on such principles and partisanship, Mr. Fox’s life was 
thrown away. Though he beheld the overwhelming influence of 
the crown, from enormous taxation, the augmentation of the peer¬ 
age, and the letting in the whole tribe of contractors, money-job¬ 
bers, and paper-dealers, yet he never woul*^prdially join in budd¬ 
ing up the democratic branch of the constitution, which they had 
subverted. His whole mind was contracted to pitrty, to the angmen- 
. tation of his little knot of followers, the re-union of the New and 
the Old Whigs ; imd then, when the whole, by dinners and meet¬ 
ings and caballing, was bsought into more perfect discipline and 
organization*-doirig wjiat? Why, forsooth, not accomplishing any 
great and substantial plan for reformation ; but solely renewing tho 
old war against the king; thwarting his meusuit-s, bearding him in 
liis closet, quarrelling about the appointment of grooms and bed- 
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chamber lords, the disposal of ribbons and garters, And*rods and 
wftnds—and then, having obtained entire control of the palace, 
from the kitchen to the drawing-room, and placed the sovereign in 4 
that stale of blessedness In which he can do no wrong, because he 1 
oan’do nothing, completed the grand climacteric of \V higgism! 

That this is no exaggerated picture of the principles of Mr. Fox, 
it is only necessary to advert to his conduct in the extortion of the 
peerage for sir Fletcher Norton—his petulant abandonment of office, 
on the King’s appointing the duke of Portland successor to the 
marquis of Rockingham—his coalition with lord North—his con¬ 
duct on the regency question—and his vhulent and unprincipled 
opposition to the early administration of Mr. Pitt.I have heard,” 
says Mr. Nichols 1 , “ Mr. Fox use this expression:—* Our party is 
formed on the principle of confederacy ; ought we not then to con¬ 
federate with hinf (lord North) who can give us the greatest 
strength?”* These memorable words contain a full exposure of 
the writer littleness and profligacy of Mr. <Fox’s political systifb. 
They need no comment. He never deviated from his “ principlisof 
confederacy." Even In 1803, after his long, able, and, so far as 
the revolutionary war was concerned, praiseworthy opposition to *| 
Mr. Pitt, he was most anxious to unite with that minister in order 
to form a grand party combination. This union did not take place, 
solely from Mr. Pitt’s reluctance to enter, after the Whig fashion, 
into a systematic opposition to the court. He would, however, 
have.gone into power with Pitt on the overthrow of the Addingto- 
nians, had not the King been “ impracticable." 

After the full exposure of Mr. Fox’s party views, it is needless to 
show that he was no friend to Parliamentary Retorm. “ When 
inally separated,” says Mr. Allen, " from his old aristocratic con¬ 
nexions, and convince, from fatal experience, that the House of 
Comrmms had sunk into the passive, instrument of ministerial power, 
lis opinion became gradually more inclined to Parliamentary Ue- 
’orm, from utter despair of seeing Ukj revival of those party con¬ 
nexions to Which be had been accustomed to look for the preserva- 
.ion of public liberty. ”t Here is the admission of his partial biogra- 
>lier, that Mr. Fox only considered Parliamentary Reform a dernier 
•esort, DOtW great substantive measure, which alone could stem the 
>verwhelming tide, of regal, aristocratic, and moneyed influence. 

4 s to the reviyaftf public liberty by party connexions, that language 
s well understood by those who have read the history of their 
:ountry from tbe Revolution, especially of the ill-concocted 
4dministration of-1806. , 

We shall make no further observations on Mr. Fox. How fan he 
s entitled to the appellation of “ the Friend of the People," the pre- 
;eding observations may perhaps enable the reader to determine. 
Without detracting from his amiable qualities, or the great powers 
vith which Nature had gifted him, we roust be permitted to say, 
,hat he was a very obiectio&lble statesman; and that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the libel Law, qpti the Abolition of the Slave Trade?, 
le neither conceived nor executed a single great measure for the 
lonour and benefit of bis country. If he understood, as sir Jamies 
Mackintosh says he did, the constitutions, both in “ an exactly 
egal and comprehensively philosophical sense” better thin any man, 
ind bis life was a practical commentary on that knowledge: then 
ve piust say the constitution is a very dilfcrent thing from* what 


’ Recollections of the Reign of GeorgC III. p. 172. 
t Sup. to Ency. Britt, art. Fox, written by Mr. Allen. 
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we conceived i*to$je. And we must also add, that if true pa¬ 


triotism consists in spending a long life in abortive attempts to holster 
up llif interests of a contemptible Oligarchy, that, too, is a thing 
we do not understand. * > 

Fox, Mrs. Anno, pension on civil list, 1816 .. >£276 

A natural daughter, we fear, of Charles James Fox, and who,! 
if need be, ought to, have been provided for by the Fox club. 

Fortescue, Jane, and after death to misses Young, civil list* • 266 

Fortescue, H. postmaster, Cork ... 520 

Fowlis, lady, pension on civil.list, 1799 . 184 

Frampson, sir G. F. late commissioner of bankrupts. . .. 200 

Franklin, sir W. principal inspector, army medical board* ■ * * 1200 

Fraser, Charlptte, Charles, apd Jane, pension civil, list, 1799 389 

Fraser, col. sir A. director of the royal laboratory*. .967 

Pension for good services .. , 182 

Frcre, B. late minister to the Ottoman Porte .* 1200 

Frere, right lion. J. II. late minister of Spain .t‘. 1700 

Frceling, sir F. sec. to the posl-office, salary and emoluments 4165 

, Sir F. Frceling has furnished apurtments, coals, candles, Sac. in 
addition to these emoluments. He is a meritorious public servant; 
hut it must be conceded, he and his family are sufficiently paid for 
their services. • 

Freeling, G. H. assistant-secretary, post-office. 800 

Feeding, J. G. secretary to the excise.*.. 1500 

Freemantlo, sir W. H. treasurer of his majesty’s household- • 904 

Lnte solicitor for Ij'ish affairs.. 924 

Frcemantle, Georgiana, Albinia, and Frances,'* pensions oi^ 

civil list, each, 1813... 43 

Freeman, lieut.-g-en. Q. J. Iieut-g8n. in the army ........ 593 

Late barrack-master and commiss. board of works, Ireland 972 

rreuiin, Rebecca, pension on*civil list, 1824.•**■.. 100 

Fycrs, lieut.-gen. W. col. royal engineers, Ireland *.* * 2184* 

Fuller, major-gen. sir J. colonel 96th foot . Illy 

Provident of the consolidated board of general officers • • 197* 

Fnllarton, J. moiety of the earl of Bath’s hereditary pension 

out of-tho excise. 1200 

Fullarton, John, lord of session, Scotland* • • • . 2000 

Fry, J. C. registrar in chancery.J*. 4224 

Gambier, E. J. deputy and 1st clerk, tellers’ office . 1000 

Gauthier, sir J. late consul-general in tho Netherlands . 120$ 

Garrall, capt. H. governor of Haslar-bosjnfel, Plymouth**.. 890 

Garrow, sir W. late baron of tho exchequer. 3500 

Gascoyne, gen. I. colonel 54th foot, pay .. 613 

Gardiner, col. deputy-adju taut-general, Ireland, 1823 ••«... 693 

Contingent %llowauce. 150 

Lieut.-folonol half-pay, 1825. 200 

Gardiner, sir Jl. lieut.-col. royal artillery, 1828 . 293 

Pension for gogd services, 1813 .*.. * 91 
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Garvock, capt. J. deputy-assistant adjutant-general*. 1^09 •• £2(S0 

* Allowance in lieu of half-pay as captain of infantry • • 127 

Secretary to comauiss. of royal military coll. 1814* • • • '200 

Gaselce, sir G. a judge of the common pleas. i 5500 

Gawler, H. secretary to master of the rolls. 1487 

One of tho 'six clerks in chancery... 1200 

Gibbs, major John, landing surveyor, Hull. 700 

Gibbs, G. T. W. collector of customs, Yarmouth. 700 

Gibbons, Edw. assistant-clerk in the treasury . 072 

Giftbrd, R. F. lord, pension on,civil Hst, '1827 1.. 800 

Additional on Irish civil list, .1827• • • .. 204 

Additional en Scotch civil lint, 1827. 198 

The pensions are for the benefit of the present lord, ami the 
htluur.children of the late lord Oift'ord, attosncy-gcnoial during the 
trial of Queen Caroline. ' 

Gillies, Adam, lord o?'session and justiciary, Scotland 2600 

Commissioner jury court, ditto ..‘ 990 

Gillies, Dr. John, pension on civil list, 18Id. 200 

Gillou, Catharine and Elizabeth, pensions each, civil list, 1805 97 

Giminghan, 2d under-clerk, tellers’ office. G()ti 

Glenlyon, lord, lord of'the bedchamber. 500 

^Major-gen. and governor of Isle of Man. 

Brother and heir presumptive to the duke ot Ythol. 

Glennie, Veil. J. M. H. archdeacon, Ceylon. 2000 

Gloster, II. protector^f slaves, Trinidad .. 1000 

Gloucester, duch. of, pension out of 4,j per cent, fund, 1820. 1000 


For the pariiamentaiy allowances of the royal tandly see p 237. 
The duke of Glmicestci was fonuerly'a Whig. V lieu the present 
government came in he expected to have been put at the, head of the 
army. Finding that loidGrey considered that a general ollicer, who 
, had seen actual service, was a titter person for the situation than 
H. K. H.lie wont into hitter oppositiou. 


Goddard, Isabella,,, pension oil civil list, 1812 . 662 

* Goddard, Louisa, pension on civil list, 1825.. 48 

Goderich, viscount, secretary of colonial department . 5000 

Gostling, N. deputy-register of tho prerogative court of Can¬ 
terbury; fioip fees • • *. . .• 1817 

Gordon, gen. Geo. duH-i of, col. of 1st regt. of foot. 2025 

Governor of Edinburgh castle . 1040 

^Gordon, air R. late ambassador at Constantinople. 2000 

Gordon, sir George, pensioS ( on civil list, 1821 .. 159 

Gordon, J. collector of customs, Bristol.i • . 1000 

Gordon, capt. sir Jas. A. governor of Plymouth hospital • ■ • ■ 800 

Gordon, lieuL gen. sir J. W, M.P. for Launceston; col. 23dfoot 1034 

Quarter-master-general.. ..f~ ... 1883 

Gordon, A. chief-clerk, secretary colonial-oftice.• 1500 

Agent for Demerara ..*. 400 

• t Agent for Lower Canada ... 200 

Gordon, R. governor and vice-admiral of Berbice • • • • .. 4000 
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(y>rt, viscount, constable of Limerick castlo. £336 

Gore, J* 1 . 1st clerk in tellers’ office.. 1000 

Goodenough, G. T. late commissioner of taxefe, 1801 . 150 

Late sec. for reduction of the national debt, 1818---* ' 500 

Gosset, Elizabeth and Gertrude, pensions on civil list, 1828* * 198 

Gosset, Ralph-Allen', pension on civil list, 1829 . 95 

Gomez, A. assessor to the governor, Trinidad .. 1500 

Godby, A. secretary post-office, Edinburgh ". 600 

Goulbourh, H. pension, as late Irish secretary, ] 825* • *. 2000 


The Tories ought to put on snck-cleth and ashes ,iri lieu of 
. assailing the Grey ministry, on account of its financial difficulties, 
knowing that these diflicultiesoare the result of theis own lavish 
expenditure. It would.be more becoming in them to throw up 
their pensions and sim cures n$ a set-off against the waste of public 
money in palace building, the Kideau canal uSul Belgic fortresses. 
As to Mr. Goulbnrn he is certainly no conjurer in finance He is 
nil htjjlge-podgc, subterfuge, and deception. Witness his blundering 
exhibitions in respect of sugar duties, his oversight in respect 
of life annuities, and the tricks bo played in respect of the French 
* claims and custom duty oil West India produce ! Such a specimen 
of imbecility and mystification as his speech on the introduction of 
the civil list ill IKK) was novel before presented t« parliament. To 
expatiate on the frugality of the late King id not having exceeded 
lus income! Why, had he been Hli.ioOsuai.us himself, and supped 
on diamonds, he could not have dissipated ins immense revenue. 
Then to talk about the inexpediency oi separating the various items 
of the civil list expenditure, lest the Radicals should discover the 
personal expenses of the monarch, and thence injlitute invidious 
comparisons between royal and republican institutions—what infi¬ 
nity! All these matters are now thoroughly understood by every 
body. Only read our chapter on the civil list and the ocunomy of 
George IV. and the cost of a king will be as clear as day-light. 
But ought it to he inferred frpm* thence we are unfavourable to mo¬ 
narchical government? No! we know too well what i.», to Ijiinlv 
for a moment of wh.it de nocnmight he; we know, too, that though 
the key stone is not the # areh, there could be no arch w i^reut it—at 
least not ja Uutliic arch! 


Goodman, J. A. vendue master, Dcmerara . 2986 

What enormous emoluments to governors, registrars, secretaries, 
and othiff officers in the colonies. Well may the British dependen¬ 
cies be unable to yield revenue to the mother Ajputry; or, even, 
to defray the expense of their own establishments 

Grady, H. G. allowance as late counsel to excise, Dublin**** 1333 
An Irish job. The office abolished, there, should-have been no 
allowance. • 

Graham", sir .1. M.P. for Cumberland, 1st ford of the admiralty 4500 


Sir James by improvements in the civil administration of the 
navy, and reductions iu the estimates nearly to the amount of a 
million, has almoyt silenced Mr. Hume, and set a splendid example 
to the heads of department;. That the baronet possesses abilities of 
the first ordyr was evident, from his forcible and eloquent exposition 
of the emoluments of privy-coimcellors, the salaries of public officers, 
and the costs of foreign missions, which greatly contributed to fix 
public attention on a lavish government expenditure. We trust so 
aide a man has discovered his errors on the currency question, and 
he no longer entertains the vulgar notion of that class who wrongly 
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ascribe national distress to. the withdrawal of the ra£-miney, and 
thl substitution of a metallic circulation. In other respects the 
sentiments of the first Iqyd of the Admiralty are liberal and en¬ 
lightened, as is apparent from the following extract from a pamphlet 
published by him some years ago:— 

« The paramount duty of every government is attention to the 
interests of the community, of which the labourers must form the 
great majority; the right of property itself is instituted for the good 
not of the few who possesg wealth and honour, but of the many 
•who have then! not; if the majority be deeply injured, the public 
peace is in danger; if the majority want fobd, private property be¬ 
comes a nuisance.”— Com and C'«frtncy,<p. 78.—Sir'J nines may have 
trimmed his idea& since these sentiments were published, but we 
trust the substance remains engraven wher£ it ought to be, in all 
those entrusted with power over the happiness of the community. 

Graham, sir R. late baron of the exchequer. 

Grahfim, M. Kay, Isabel!!, and Caroling, c. 1. June 1816- • 
These ladies’ father was a man of large fortune, of Fintray, but 
who dissipated it, and are near relatives of lord Lynedoch. But 
every one relieves himself to burthen the pufcjty:. This proves the 
great necessity that there should*be no pension list. In no other 
country are the poor and decayed relations of the privileged classes 
so provided for us in England. 

Grafton, duke of, hereditary pension out of the excise revenue 

"Ditto, ditto post-office ditto . 

Sealer of king’s bench and common pleas. 

One of the four illegitimate descendants of Charles II. raised to 
ducal peerages. It might be right in this profligate king to quarter 
the produce of his debauchery on the people’s industry, but it is 
with surprise aud indignation wc find it continued to the present 
day. How happened it the revolution Whigs of 1G88 did not rid 
the country of this infamy? The present duke returns two or three 
members to the lower house: he is said to be an “ excellent gentle¬ 
man ;” whether the motto— F.t decus et pretium recti —“ the ornament 
, and recompense of virtue,” refers to the pensions or descent of his 
grace it is not easy to determine. 

Graves, C. G. easier of widows’ pensions • • j.. .. 

Granville, W. vice-treas. and commissioner of stamps, Ceylott 
Granard, earl of, clerk of crown and hanaper, Ireland 

Granville, viscount, ambassador to France ... / 

Grange, James, senior ^Jerk in the treasury-/.. 

Pension on 4 j fa cent, fund... 

Grant, major-gen. governor of Trinidad. 

Grant, J. T. clerk of the cheque, Portsmouth. 

Grant, D. M. collector of cutjoms, Kingston, Jamaica •••• 

Grant, sir W. late master of the rolls ...* 

Grant, maj.-gen. sir C. col. 15th light dragoons. 

Grant, C, M.P. for Invemessshire; president of India board 

Grant, R. M.P. for Norwich; judge advocate-general. 

Commissioner of the India board - - * . . • 

Grant, Sophia and Charlotte, pension each on civil list, 1784 
Grant,” Catharine, Ann, and Harriet, pension each on c. 1.1790 

Grant, Ann, pension on civil list, 1827 .. 

^Gritton, Lucia, Caroline, and Frances, pension each on c. i. 1800 


£3500 

276 


7200 

4700 

2888 


700 

2000 

886 

10000 

1000 

250 

5535 

460 

2500 

3750 

1237 

3500- 

2000 

1200 

49 

97 

100 

82 
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Gravatt, col. W*. inspector, royal military academy, 1814 •• ^264 

* Lieut-colonel invalid engineers, 1811 .. 326 

Gregg* — deputy registrar, bankrupt court »•«•«**•. 600 

Gregory, 0. professor of mathematics,* Woolwich academy • • 558 

Gregory, Wm. and lady Ann Gregory, and survivor, civil list 461 

Gregory, William, «late under secretary for Ireland. 1000 

Green, gen. sir C. col. 37thfoot • • .. 1123 

Greene, Wm. comptroller of customs, Liverpool. (>00 

Gregg, Robert F. clerk in viee-troasurer’s office, Dublin .... 390 

Allowance as clerk in’latS Irish treasury, 1817. 55 

Grenville, lord, auditor*of the exchequer (a sinecure) . 4000 

Grenville, Thos. chief justice’in Eyre . ••••*. . 2316 


Brother of the preceding sinccurist and undo of the duke of 
Buckingham, the nobleman x> noted for his Ipve of stationery, of ^ 
which iie carried off a great deal for private use from the office 


lie held in^lHOC. 

Greville, A. F. commissioner of alienation office, 1828.. 150 

Late private sec. to lord Wellington, pension on c. 1. 250 

* Bath king at arms, 1829 . 90 

‘ Greville, Charles, comptroller of cash in the excise* * .. 600 

Secretary of the island of Tobago ••••*.. 350 

Allowance as naval officer, Trinidad .,. 572 

Greville, C. C. F. clerk of the council .. 2000 

Secretary and clerk of the enrolments, Jamaica. 3000 

As late naval officer, Demerara *.y. 500 


The duke of Wellington, at the period of his resignation, in lieu 
of providing out of his own pocket for A. F. Greville, as his private 
secretary—if he needed provision—Hhrew him on the court pension 
list to be provided for by the people. 

The next of the name, Charles Greville, married a (laughter of 
tl* duke of Portland, who prbvided for her amply, as above, in the 
excise, Tobago and Trinidad. The duke also took good cafe of 
her son, C. C. F. Greville. The pleasures of the turf ma^be fairly 
indulged in, the liritska in summer, and the pust-chariol in winter, 
when uol*at the puibic expense. 

Grey, hon. H. G., gen. brother of earl Grey; col. 13th light 


dragoonfe pay... 1057 

Grey, earl; first lord of the treasury..'k-. 5000 

Commissioner for the affitirs of India'*.. 


The noble premier is mostly represented as too exclusive in his no¬ 
tions to conciliate popular esteem. We should be loth to hang a 
man for a word or a phrase, any more than & single action of life, 
unless it were a deliberate and very flagrant atrocity. Besides, al¬ 
though lord Grey Hid say he would ‘‘ stick to his order,” it ought to 
be remembered, as a set-off, that in a session or two preceding, 
■ he actually took a brother peer to task, for having in his harangue 
too freely applied* the disparaging epithet of lower orders to the 
working classes. The urisRmrocy of his lordship is, we apprehend, 
more in woreft than in any thing else. His early history and the Re¬ 
form Bill, with which his future fame and character wilt be iden¬ 
tified, sufficiently show that he is now and always has been a sin- 
cete friend of popular rights. 
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Griqpbach, Caroline, Elizabeth, and Frances, pension each, on 

civil list, 1826. 

Griffith, E. police justice? Mary-Ie-hone. 

Griffith, Walter, Anne, Mary, 'Henry, George, Charlotte, Wil¬ 
liam, Charles, Arthur, and Harriet, pension, each, 

on civil list, 1821 .- - - • . . 

Grove, H. L. collector of customs, Exeter. 

Groom, R. assistant secretary, tax-office. 

Grosvenor,gen. T. col. 65th foot ■*•••■••. 

Grosvenor, lord .Robert, third 1 son *of earl Grosvenor, and 
M.P. foy Chester; comptroller of tlfe king's house¬ 
hold •*■••••.*. 

Gurney, sir J. baron of the court of exchequer, 1832. 

Guy-dicker, Frances, penskm on civil list, 1793 . 

Gwilt, Robert, clerk, Chelsea-hospital .. • • 

Agent for Newfoundland. 

Gwynne, Thomas, comptroller of legacy duties... 

Gwynne, Georgiima, pension on civil list, 1800. 

Gwyn, Mary, pension on civil list, 1821 .*. 

Hattoij, Edw. F. late pity master of widows’ pensions, 1799 • • 

Retired pension as cotnmis. of stamps, 1819 . 

'Inspector-general of tea and coffee, 1819. 

Uncle of that undcfmable peer lord Winchilsea. At the Kent 
meeting his lordship praised the Reform Hill, and afterwards voted 
against it; he eulogized lord Grey lor bringing it forward ; after¬ 
wards He abused him for the same cause. In a similar manner he 
abused and fought the duke of Wellington, and now praises him. 

Haldane, Maria, pension on civil list, 1819 ... 

Hamilton, liqjgt.-col., inspecting field-officer, Ireland-....... 

, Pension for loss of a leg, Dec. 1811. 

Hamilton, Mrs. pension out of 44 per cent, fund, July, 1820 
Hamilton, ArabwHn, Elizabeth, Mary, Isabella, and survivors 

of them, civil list, March, 1796. 

Hamilton, John, in trust for children of.. 

Hamilton, R. prothonotary king’s bench, Ireland 

Hamilton, W. R. penmgn on consolidated fund.•••'•• 

Hamilton, R. principaM-ierk of session, Scotland. 

Professor of public law ..* ••<••• 

Hamilton, H. C. J. secretary of embassy at Paris . 

Hamilton, admiral, sir Charles, pension on civil list, 1790 • j 

Hamilton, sir J. col. 69th foot '.*.•*». 

Governor of Dungannon fort... 

Hand field, Catharine, Anne, Eliza, Jane, Mary, Julia, and 
Sarah, pensions, each, on Irish civil list, 1816 • • • • 
Hart, C. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1806 t - 

Hart. gen. G. V. unattached pay as general officer.• 

Governor of Londonderry and Culmore ..*. 

Harrison, T. commissioner of excise. 


£50 

800. 


18 

590 

700 

1241 


920 
5510 
240 
500 
100 
100 
11*0 
40 (J 
600 
600 
292 


200 

466 

200 

250 


461 

461 

1384 

1000 

1000 

280 

1100 

155 

1200 


88 

810 

593 

499 

1200 
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Harrison, W, patliatnentary counsel to the ^Treasury . £1000 

* Law clerk, war-office. ’400 

Harrison, G. allowance as late assistant secretary, Treasury.. 2000 

Harrison, J. allowance for loss of office, customs, Dublin.1207 

Harrison, Ann, peqsion on civil list, 1828. 400 

Haines, H. gentleman of the chamber to the lord chancellor; 

net emolument from fees in the year ending Jan. 5, 

1830 . 1755 

Hallam, Henry, late distributor of stamps.. 500 

Can this be the historian of Mho Jfiddlf Ages and anti-reformer ? 

.It is one of those objectii^pabie allowances on which we have before 
commented; granted conditionally, “ until otherwise provided for.” 

llallifax, Gertrude, Charlotte, Marianne, Caroline, Catharine, 

and Elizabeth, each, out of the civil list, 17:13 ••• • GO 
Daughters, we believe, of a bishop, and connected with the Cock- ‘ 
hums through the Littloions. 

Hammand,*lieut.-gen. sir T ..unattached pay as liout.gen. • • • • 593 

Hammond, George, Edmund, Margaret, and William, each out 

• of civil list, 1806'. 150 

Harvey, F. clerk of Ulster-road and vice-president. Inland- 

office • .. 637 

Harvey, dame Louisa, pension on civil list, 1826. 300 

Hardingu, liout.-col. sir H. pension for wounds.A. 300 

The recent wanton attack of sir 1 lenry on lord Ebrington was 
more worthy of the rejected candidate for the county of Clare than 
of a really brave soldier. v 

Hartwell, sir F. H. late deputy comptroller of the navy.. 1164 

Hiinmcr, W. clerk of Nisi Prius,.jiorth and Norfolk circuits • • 580 

Clerk of the inner treasury, court of king’s bench* • • • 602 

Hardy, rear-admiral sir Thomas, commissioner of the admiralty ] 000 

Haul tain, Terrick, accomptant, army pay-office.• • ■ 120 ® 

Hassnrd, col. .In. commanding royal engineers, Ionian Islands 1195 

Hasler, Sarah, pension on civillist, 1780 .. ■ . 13J 

Hastings,*Selina, Georgina, Louisa, Edward, and Richard, 

pension, each, on civil list, 1829* .. 50 

Uammond’j G. late minister to United States... 1200 

Hay, Dorothea, Lewis, Elizabeth, Mary, Jsyft, and Isabella, 

pensions, each, on civil list, 1806 •’*. 79 

Hay, lady Fanny, pension on civil list, 1822 .. 100 

Mary, additional on civil list, 182J • ... 200 

Ditto, additional, civil list, 1824 •... *100 

Of the Tweed (Tale family these, and as Sir John Cam Hobbouse 
has married one, he can best explain the origin of the peusions. 

' Hay, D. consul-ggneral Tangiers ..... 2000 

Hay, R. W. under secretary of state for the colonies. 2000 

Haymnn, Aim, pension on civil list, 1823 . 266 

Hayne, Henry, commissary judge at Rio Janeiro. 1326 

Hayter, Elizabeth and Sophia, pension on civil list, 1818-* 101 
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Hailes, Daniel, late envoy, <S(c. to different courts . 

Halls, Thomas, police justice, Bow-street. 

Hankey; sir F. chief secretary, Malta. 

Hawker, Dorothea, Julia, and Mary, pension on civil list, 1827 

i Henn, W. master in chancery, Ireland . 

Heatly, Mary, pension on civil list, 1790 .r.. 

Headfort, marchioness of, pension on civil list, 1821. 

Heathcote, Antoinette, pension on civil list, 1802. 

Heneage, G. H. W. hereditary proclamato# in common pleas* • 
Hebden, John, superintendent of. dead lettfer office, Ireland •• 

Taxing cleric in the inland office, Irelands- .. 

Hanley, lord, brother-in-law of sir R. Peel! master in chancery 
Some aristocratical stuff lately appeared in tbe Morning Chronicle, 
—not,from the editor, we an^sure, he is incapable of such nonsense 
—representing the degradation of the peerage by lord Henley, after 
succeeding to the family title, continuing to hold his appointmept 
of master in chancery, part of whose duty it iS*to act as messenger 
from the lords to the commons. We presume this scribe considers 
it only compatible with the dignity of lords to live by plunder, as in 
the days of Burke’s chivalry, not by the pursuit of some uselul voca¬ 
tion. But we wonder what can degrade the aristocracy lower: 
look at their scrambling, iAtriguing, and apostatizing for office; look 
at thenfcondescending to fill the places of port-scare her, sealers, clerks, 
and wharfingers, for the sake of the emoluments; look at the still 
greater infamy of quartering themselves, their mothers, children, 
and relatives on the industry of a starving people; look at these 
degradations, and say if jjroud nobility can fall lower. 

Vlereford, viscount, pension on civil list, 1806 . 

Heard, H. G. late six clerk chancery, Ireland . 

Herbert, Geo. clerk and auditor in the treasury. 

Henderson, Jatg.es, consul-general at Bogota. 

Hertford, marquis of, lord warden of duchy 6f Cornwall • • * • 
One of the* greatest of borough proprietors ; reluming two mem¬ 
bers for Orford, twnfor Aldeburgli, one for Lisburn, one for Bodmin, 
«r»nd two for Camclnffd. For illustration of the practical working o£ 
these nomination boroughs to the benefit of the relations of the 
marquis, see Seymour. 


. Hertslet, L. librarian, foreign secretary’s office. 700 

Superintendent ofTping’s messengers • • ..' 450 

Compensation forsiss of fees in Ceylon. 300 

Hesketh, Robert, consul at Maranham.. * r. j J 05 

Herries, J. C. late commissary-^n-chief, 1816- ■ .. 1360 

Herrics, Isabella, pension on civil list, 1814. , 230 

Herries, lieut.-colonel sir W. domptroller of army accotuts • • 1500 

Pension for loss of leg. 300 

Herbert, C. first fiscal, Demerara.y. 3078 

Hervey, lord W. secretary of legation in Spain,. 5,50 

Son of lord Bristol, and grandson of the famous absentee bishop 
of Derry. 

Hepburae, Catharine, pension on civil list, 1829 . 184 

Hewitt, W. clerk of the papers, king’s bench prison, from fees ]000 


GOO 
1348 
819 
2000 
no refurn 


£1127 
80’0 
' 1500 
300 
3323 
177 
88 
233 
100 
230 
173 
4644 
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Hewett, gen. rt.’hcfn. sir G. col. 61st foot, pay and emolu¬ 
ments •••• ... £1221 

Ilewett,*hon. J. commissioner of excise. *•••••* . 1200 

Hewgill, Elisabeth, pension on civil list, 1801 . * 233 

Hervey, L. late minister at Madrid. 1200 

Heytesbury, lord, ambassador at St. Petersburgh.. 11000 

Heyland, Rowley, clerk pf the rules, Ireland.. • • • 1107 

Hill, lord M. C. secretary to embassy in Turkey.. 800 

Hill, gen. rt. hon. R. lord, colonel 53d foot . 1350 

General commanding in chief • .• ••*••••• 3458 

• Pension granted fey parliament in 1814.. • • • 2000 

Hill, Capt. J. commissioner, victualling establishment,*Deptford 800 - " 

Hill, W. N. brother of lord Berwick, envoy at Naple/. 4400 

Hill, sir Geo. F. pension as cl^rk, Irish house*of commons •• ’2091 

Governor of St. Vincent, West Indies ... 4000 

Hill, ladjr, pension on civil list, 1830.. .. 467 


This lady the duke brought in as well as his private secretary, 
•and the whipper-in, Mr. Holmes, at the death of his administration. 
Lady Hill, one of the Beresfords, is the wife of the preceding, who 
has always held large sinecures in Ireland, but who, from his im¬ 
prudence, has always been greatly embarrassed. ’Sir George sold 
Ins Irish pension, and was named governor of the Leeward Islands. 
VV ith the claims of his wife the ex-premier is best acquaintdil; but 
there are strong reasons, it is said, why the public should not be 
hurthened with this pension. 


Hicks, John, clerk in home department*.. v. 1129 

Iligham, S. secretary, national debt office.' 1300 

llislop, lient.-gen. sir T. col. 48th font, pay and emoluments 1081 

Hinchdiffe, H. pension on consolidated fund. 1000 

llobhouse, Sir John Cam, secretory at war .. .. 2580 

HobHbu&e, rt. hon. H. keeper ’of state papers.... • 811’ 

Pension as late under secretary of state. 1000 

Holland, lord, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster • J*. 3563. 


Well! #ho would have thought of lord Holland ever being a 
chancellor. Sinecures are good for something if it be only for the 
convenience of the gout. But*the Aristocracy come upon us in so 
many diffident shapes, it is rather too bad, these nests of abuse, the 
comities palatine should be Kept up as a kind of luuftjtal for the aged 
and infirm of the “ order.” The Jenkinsons, BatiRirsts, and Bex- 
leys, have enriched themselves in these retreats, and we regret net 
better appointment could be found for the nephew of Charles James 
Fox.—By the bye it was rather ill-natured ®f so good-natured a 
man as lard Holland to write the note he dtfl.in answer to the in¬ 
quiries of the parlfimentary committee relative to the emoluments 
of his sinecure. It was a subterfuge worthy only of a Tory, to 

. declare that the duties of his office, “ without the express commands 
of the king,” precluded him from making the requisite return. His 
lordship will wonder how w* have learnt the amount of his income; 
the fact is wwtook it fjom the return of one of his predecessors, 
less scrupulous about royal commands. 

Holroyd, Etlw. commissioner of bankrupt court.. *1500 
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Holdsworth, Elizabeth, pensjon on civil list, 1789 .J..*. . 

Hosier, W. clerk to auditor of land revenue.. 

Hope, Elizabeth, pension-on civil list, 1806 .. • • 

Homage, clerk to master lord Henley in chancery . 

Horton, sir R."W. governor and vice-admiral of Ceylon. 

Hood, lord, pension on 4J per cent, fund.».. 

Can any one tell the public services of lord Hood ? 

Hood, T. S. consul at Monte Video... 

Howard, L. computer of wine and plantation duties, customs • • 

Houston, licut.-gen. sir W. colnpel 20th foot, pay. 

Groom of the bedchamber.f.. 

.Howard, lieut.-gen*lord, col. 70th foot*». 

Ilowick, viscount, son of earl Grey, and M.P. for Higham 
r • Ferrars ; under tecretary of state for the colonies - - 

Hope, John, king’s solicitor for Scotland ... 

Hough, T. S. clerk to master Trower in chancery.. • 

Houghton, Penelope, pension on civil list,'1787 . 

Hosier, J.andT. Bernard, pension 4J percent fund, 1796 • • 

Hornby, Phipps, distributor of stamps, Lancashire. .. 

Half-pay as captain in the navy. 

Horne,Isir William, solicitor-general.. >■■ .. 

Hobart,-lion. H.Uidrt. hon. J. Sullivan, pension out of 4J por 

cent, fund, July 1820 . 

Holloway, C. W. lieut-col. royal engineers, Cape of Good Hope 

* Pension for a wtsund, 1817. 

Hoblyn, 'fhomas, chief clerk in the treasury. 

Hope, lieut.-gen. sir J.' colonel 72d fodfc .. 

Hope, lieut-gen. sir A. col. 47th foot, pajr and emoluments • • 

Lieut.-^ov. of Chelsea Hospital • • .. 

* Pension for wound...*.. 

Hope, Charles, lqjjd president court of session, Scotland. 

» The threeVreceding relations of lord Hopetuun. , 

Holmes, T. collector of customs, Grenada. 

Holmes, Thomas, Knox, pension on civil list, 1830 ........ 

Had the celebrated Mr. W. Holmes been the uhipper-out in 
of the whipper-in of man* of the honourable members, we should 
have deemed him a moi^Lfieritorious public servant, and better en¬ 
titled to apension during (he life of his son at the close of his official 
labours. 


Home, sir E. sergoant-surgeo* to the king... 

Surgeon to Chelsea Hospital.. ..« 

Retired pay .....’. 

Home, Alexander, earl of, pension on civil list, 1792 • .. 

Hombourg, princess of Hesse, pension, 4i per cent, duties, 

1820 .... 

Honyman, sir W. of Armadale, late lord of sessirfn .. 

Honyipan, dame Mary, pension on Scotch civil list, 1814* • • • 


1 £‘233 
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Honyman, Mary*, Catharine,. Margaret, aiyl Jemima, pension 

on civil list, 1815, each... 

Daughters of the preceding dame Mary ; the lady's husband was 
a lord of sessions, a baronet, and possessed a considerable estate. 
The son was a major while a child. How they came chargeable on 
the pension list is most extraordinary. 

Hudson, T. protliono'tary of the common pleas . 

Hume, J. D. joint assistant secretary, board of trade. 

Hume, A. teller of exchequer, J reland. 

Hume, David, one of the barons exchequer, Scotland . . 

Hume, John, clerk iu the victualling-office .-. 

Hfume, Elizabeth, pension on qjvil list, 1826.,. 

Humphrey, Louisa, pension on civil list, 1827 .. 

Hunt, Mary, pension on civilJist, 181ft* * • • *. 

Hunter, sir 11., pension on Irish civil list, 1825* • • .. 

Additional pension on civil list, 1827 . 

1’lijNiciaii, wo believe, to marquis Wellesley during his, viceroy- 
ship—and so rewarded for medical skill and attendance! 

flnskisson, T. paymaster of (lie navy. 

Iluskisson, G. collector of customs, St. Vincent* • *. 

Huskisson, J. \V. collector of customs and judge, Ceylon * * * • 

Huntingdon, earl of, pension on civil list, 1829.V., 

Tins nobleman is reckoned among the poor peers; his brothers and 
sisters are on the pension list for £222. 10s. The caildomwas in 
abeyance in 1810, and the title claimed on the speculation oi re¬ 
ceiving a pension to support it. * 

Hutchinson, A. A. H. brother of lord Donoughnioro, commis¬ 
sioner of customs. ■*•••••• . 

Inglis, doctor, bishop of Nova Scotia. 

lggjjldcn, 1. dep. reg. prerog. court of Cantoibury ; from fees 

Innes, James, seeietary and registrar, Berbice.•** 

Irvine, A. one of the lords of session, Scotland .... • ^ . 

Irving, W^iiisjiector-general of imports and exports. 

Irving, Lucy, pension on 4^ per cent, duties. 

Jackson, major-gen. sir It. B. eolonel 81st foot, pay. 

Deputy quarter-master general.*. 

Jackson, George, commissary judge at Siena Leone.. • 


Jackson, J. clerk in foreign ollice.... 

Jackson, Laura Harriet, pension on civil list, 1816 . 

Jacob, W. comptroller of corn returns. ...# . 

Jadis, 11 fnrv, paymaster, exchequer-bills .. 

Clerk in India board ofiice... 

.Jardine, sir H. king’s remembrancer court of exclieq. Scotland 

Jnrnac, madame dt. pension on civil list, 1794 . 

Jeans, rev. Thomas, pension on civil list, 1780* .. 

Jebb, It. secofid justice king's bench, Ireland . 

Jcfferev, T. N. collector of customs, Nova Scotia . 

Jeffrey. Lucia, pension on civil list. 1816. 
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Jeffrey, sir Francis, lord advocate of Scotland ••••'• • • 

we never beard any thing but to the honour of the late prime fea 
ther of the Edinburgh Review, and shall give the lord Advocate a fat] 
name.even in The Black Book' He possesses, as is well known 
first-rate power as a writer in English, and a speaker in Scotch; and, 
* after a somewhat arduous course, sir Francis may sit down rejoicing, 

either ns lord or commoner, in as bright a career as any man, who 
begins lift* with dubious prospects, and all to achieve, need covet 
withal. 

Jenkinson, R. H. registrar of excise ***•„•. 

Receiver of stamps...• • 

Lieutenant of Dover-castle. 

Jenner, R. collector,, ofexcise, Glasgow . ■••• 

,Jennings, Ann, pension on civil list, 1801 . 

Jerernie, J. chief justice, $t. Lucia • • • • j. 

Registrar of slaves .. 

Jesse, Edward, deputy-surveyor of royal parks, &c... 

Gentleman of the ewry (king’s household) • • • .. 

Joddrell, Augusta, pension on civil list, 1794 . 

Jones, J. Edw. assist, deputy-adj-gen. royal artillery, 1818 * - 

Lieutenant-colonel royal artillery, 1828 . 

Forage allowance . 

Jones, \y. marslgtl of the king’s bench prison; from fees, about 

Jones, VV. clerk to master Cross, in chancery. 

Jones, B. S. assistant secretary, India board . 

, Jones, W. cashier of half-pay . 

Jones, J.’T. lieut.-col. royal engineers, Woolwich, and for in¬ 
specting foi tresses in the Netherlands . 

Pension for wounds • • • .... 

Johnson, Robert, late justice common pleas, Ireland . 

Johnson, Wjjliam, third justice common pleas, Ireland •••• 

Johnson, J. Irish secretary’s office, London. 

Johnson, W, F.Thief clerk, ordnance department . 

Johnston, L. F. C. judge of criminal inquiry, Triuidad • ••’• 

Johnston, sir Alexander, retired judge of Ceylon. 

Married a cousin of tire duke of Argyle 

Johnston, sir W. pension on civil list, 1794«».. 

An old bachelor of larj^e property at Gilford, county Downc ; 
well known at Bath and other watering places, being altogether an 
absentee. 

Johnston, E. J. pension on tdvil list, 1827 . 

Keane, major-gen. sir J. col. "94th foot.. 

Unattached pay, and staff pay in Jamaica. 

.Pension for wounds . 

Kelly, Patrick, vice-consul at Lima; salary... 

Kekwith, George, puisne judge, Cape of Good Hope .. 

Kempt, sir James, master general of the ordnance •••»•••• 

« Colonel of 40th regiment of foot .. 

Kemmis, Henry, assistant barrister, Kildare ... 
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Commissioner of inquiry, Ireland . . ,£990 

fcenyop, lord, custos brevium, court of king’s bench; from foes 2096 
Kenyon, hon. Tho. brother of preceding; filaslbr, exigenter, and 

clerk of outlawries in the court of king's bench ; fees 1204 

Compensation, per act 6 Geo: IV.. 5463 

Kennedy, T. F., M. P. for Ayr; clerk of the ordnance. 1200 

Kennedy, Elizabeth, Susanna, Sarah, and Ellen, their lives 

and survivor, each, civil list .. 92 

Kensit, II. clerk to master Stratford, in chancery . 1075 

Keppcl, gen. right lion, sir \V. col. 2d foot, pay and emoluments 876 

Kerr, lady Mary, penljou on civil list, 1825 ■ • • • .. 200 

Kilmorev, gfln. F. earl of, colonel 86tli foot.••••’■*• •. I'iffi 

Kilxvarden, viscount, pensioji out of consolidated ii: id * • • • • • % 600 

Kingston, .1. commissioner, colonial audit»oilico . 800 

hinsalo, lord, pension on civil list, 1823.. 369 

king-stand, viscount, pension on civil list, 1820 .. 200 

kiunoul, earl of, pension out of 4per cent, duties. 1000 

* l.yon king at arms, Scotland. 600 

King, sir A. B. his majesty’s stationer, Ireland . 335 

Compensation as pi inter to Iiish house of commons • • , 850 

King-, Harriet M. widow, pension on civil list, 1792 f . m 431 


A set of ('matures have lately disgraced the public press, by ad- 
' ertit.iug for tvu es, with small pioperties, which the knaves promise 
shall be at the ladies’ disposal during tlteir tires. Speculators of 
this class will find our Pi v won List of great conveaiom.e; they Mill 
he able to select suitable matches from the widows and KeinpKtre.E^s 
of ail ages, rank, and income ; and though some, perhaps, a little 
the woise foi the wear and tear of official duty, in attendance on 
the cnuit and grandees of the land, quite good enough for them. 
KirJJmul, J. receiver of eroyri*rents in London and Middlesex 

Agent for Nova Scotia and Capo Bruton .*• •. 

Agent, for recruiting service .. *—... 

Kirkcudbright, baron, pension on civil list, 1828 .. 

Ktrtvan, Willtelmina, pension on civil list, 1807 . 

Kniglit. G. W, H. inspector-general of customs, Leith, 1,817 

Captain in the navy . 

Knight, Cornelia, pension on civil list, 181^**. 

Knighton, Ur. sir William, receiver of duchy court of Lancas¬ 
ter and of duchy court, of Cornwall. 

Keeper of the privy purse to George iV. This retired and 
wealthy favourite might usefully employ fei^leisurc in his Hamp¬ 
shire retreat, iiwrlTording the burthened conununily information of 
the nature of the services of those troops of females who crowd the 
, Court Pension List; to many of whom the Magdalen, or trend-wheel, 
would have been more appropriate, than annuities for life out of the 
taxes. There is an ambassador, long kept out of the way ala 
northern co^rt; and a,certain major-general, loaded with military 
emoluments and offices, though no soldier, further than wcariug an 
uniform, who would be well qualified to assist in the undertaking. 
The names, especially the Oeorginas, Georgintuu, the Arbuthnots, 
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the Bathurst*, the Lennoxes, the Henries, and sundry selections 
froiif the Continent, are significant enough; but there are others, 
to whom there is no r clue, gnd the denomination under which they 
are set forth cannot be depended upon. Sir John Newport men¬ 
tioned an instance, in the house of commons, illustrative of the 
way they managed these things at the Castle. A pension of £1000 
for many years stood in the Irish civil list, in the nam^ of George 
Charles; no snch person was known to exist any where; and on 
inquiry, it turned out that this was a pension to the count de Verry, 
who received it under the name of Charles, and was for some services 
rendered at Paris., ' 

For the last 70.years the pensions charged<on the civil list of the 
three kingdoms, delusive of the immense sums paid for similar 
^objects out of the Leeward Island duties, qnd ott/jr sources, have 
Amounted to nearly £200,000 per annum. And for what, ot on 

whom has this immense sum been squandered? On-; but 

the truth will out one day;'the Circean aniPPaphian rites at the 
Cottage will he shown up, and form an appropriate supplement to 
the Parc aux Cerfs, and other recorded debaucheries of the liourtym 
and German courts. 

Leaving these abominations, we cannot help expressing a wish 
that, as soon as the Reform Bill is disposed of, the Wliigs will in¬ 
stitute an inquiry into the Duchy of Cornwall and the stannary 
courts. There is no prince of Wales, nor at present, we believe, 
any in .prospect; 50 the 'time of reform could never be more ap¬ 
propriate. Besides Dr. Knighton, with immense emoluments, as 
received-general/there are other officers—among them, an assay- 
master for tin, a brother of lord Dorset, who lias never even visited 
that, to him, remote principality—the sinecure of his infancy, man- 
, hood, and maturity. . 

Knollys, gun. W. unattached pay as late major .'Id foot guards 

Governor of Limerick* • • • •. *. 

Pension on civil list, 1814. 

Knox, John, pension on civil list, 1800 .. 

Knox, John .^pension on civil list, 1802* • .-. 

Knox, Mary Anne, pension on civil list, 1801 . 

Knox, H. V. joirft'protlionotary, common pleas, Ireland • • • • 

Kuper, Rev. W. pension on civil list, 1816 ... 

This person must be a German—probably an Hanoverian. What 
claim can he.have on the taxes of England ! * 

Kyd, T. clerk and inspector of taxes, Edinburgh . 

Lance, J; H. commissary judge at Surinam . 

Lack, John, clerk of the rates, customs.. 

Lack, T. assistant secretary board of trade. 

Laffr.n, sir Joseph de Courcejljjpension on civil list, 1828 • • • • 
Went to Ireland as physician to the marquis of Anglesey, having' 
been first made a baronet; and who granted the pension about the 
time, it is said, he refused to sign the pension of the marchioness of 
Westmeath. 

Lamb, George, brother of lord Melbourne, and M.P.Tor Dun- 
garvon; under sec. of state in the home (jepartmeqj. .. 
Lamb, sir F. brother of Lord Melbourne, ambassador at Vienna 
Lang, tharles, master-shipwright, Deptford.. • * • • 
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Lang, Oliver, rflasSer-shipwright, Woolwijh. £650 

Lake, viscount, pension on consolidated fund. * 2000 

* Lieutenant-general... 456 

Pension obtained by his father for services in India and Ireland; • 
the last, at least, did not merit it The present viscount ,is better 
known as a late lord of the bedchamber than in his military 
capacity. ’ 

Langrishe, Hannah, pension on Irish civil list . 460 

Langrishe, Anne, pension on Irish civil list, 1796 . 177 

There was a sir Hercules ‘‘Langrishe, bart who received large 
compensations at the Union, hnd*wel! kjiown as a good companion. 

. These ladies may probably be his relatives, and the iord'lieutenaut’s 
generosity moved by tlnyboomionipanionship of the baronet. 

Lansdowne, marquis of, Ibrd president of the council. 21700 

The marquis, who is an estimable and enlightened man, was long > 
silent on the vital question of parliamentary reform; in the session 
of 1831, however, he declared himself favourable to an extension 
of the elective franchise; not merely for the sake of change, but 
amendment, by more adequately representing the property and Intel- 
ligenco of the community. The lord president will certainly not 
gain by recent alterations. His lordship has lost nearly one-third of 
his salary by Whig retrenchment, and the Reform Bill carries off a 
moiety of the borough of Caine. . j 


Lirpent, F. S. chairman of the board of audit . . 1500 

Lambert, lieut.-geu. sir J. col. 10th foot . ...».* 1224 

Line, Thomas, secretary and registrar, Barbadoes. 1469 

Lavington, Frances, baroness, pension on civil list, 1812 • • • • 400 

Lascelles, R. late receiver-general for Monmouth • .. 20# 

Chamberlain of Brecon ...• • 245 

Lamg, A. S. police justice, Hattun-garden.*. 800 

Latham, .1. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1803 . 706 

Layes, Edw. chief registrar Bankrupt court (exclusive <if fees) 800 

Lawrence, T. chief clerk, post-office .. 586 

Layard, C. Ii. civil and military paymaster-general . 2000 

Leach, sij;.John, master of the rolls . 70§0 

Leake, S. R. M. assistant clerk in the Treasury . 672 

Leake, S. M. retired allowance as compt. of army accounts •• 2000 

Leake, R*. M. master of roport-office in Chancery. 4589 

Sir K. Sugden might vJell lift up his eyes in ifctomshnient, when 


ho discovered the enormous emoluments of this gentleman. The | 
rcpoit office is a mere copying office; and why the duty should be 
remunerated at this extravagant rate is wholly unaccountable. The 
chief clerkship is a sinecure, the work being done at a low rate by 
subalterns. In 17D8 the receipts of the'Sffiqe amounted to £1069, 
having increas<?3 upwards of fourfold. These enormous sums 
are all derived from copies of documents in suits; for which Mr. 
Spence suggests as a remedy the mutual interchange between the* 
solicitors of the Apposite parties the various copies required. The 
increase in the emolument* of all officers in chancery has been enor¬ 
mous. Fowan account of other chaucery officers see l'ugh,Uttcrmn, 
Hayntford, and Wingfield. We refer to these gentlemen, not ftom 
any personal motive, or from a wish to imply any peculiarity in their | 
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mode of discharging judicial djitics, but simply because* tlit spirit 
niovdtl us, in reading their mimes, to hang a note to thorn. 

Le Blanc, Thomas, piaster pf court of king’s bench ... • 

One of the registrars for Middlesex .... 

.Leigh, George, pension on civil list, 1819.••• 

This gentleman was in the JOtli hussars, and held some office 
under George IV., and has apartments at St. James’s Pkluee. He I 
married the sister of the poet Lord 15) ran. 

Leigh R. inspector-general, tax-office . 

Leigh, F. allowance as lato collector of exiAse .. 

l^ics, sir E. S. clfrjt of a road por.t-offif'e, Ireland . 

Lees, T. O. clerk of a road post-office, Ireland-/.• •• 

r " • Searcher, pafkcr, and gauger, AWxfkWl. 1 • • 

Lees, W. clerk, ordnance department. . 

I-eeds, tlnke of, constable of -Middleham-castle. 

Lee, W. clerk of ships’ entries, customs . 

Leggntt, Horatio, solicitor of taxes, in lieu of bills .*• 

Lenunrd, J. B. receiver of fees, privy council-office. 

Lennox, lady Ixruisa, pension on civil list, 1704 . 

Lennox, lady Georgians, pension on civil list, 1819 . 

Leeves, E. clerk in privy*council for trade . 

Pension on civil list, having been private secretary to 

‘the lato*Mr. HnskWon, 1828 . 

Legge, hon. H. commissioner of customs. 

Legge, hon. II. deputy comptroller of the navy .. 

1 lirothevs of lord Dartmouth, whose uncle wus bishop of Oxford. 

Lemon, Robert, deputy-keeper of state papers, 1818 . 

Secretary to commissioners to Itate papers, 182.5 .... 

Leitrim, earl of, port -searcher, Dublin-j. 

Colonel of the Donegal militia: his son/ M illiam, is in the 
•army; and his cousin, J. M. Clemonts, is M. 1*. for Leitriin- 
shirc. 

I/!wis, J. M. nav^commissioner, Sheerncss . 

Ley, W. second clerk assistant, house of commons. . 

Ley, J. H. clerk, house of commons.v. 

Leyboum, Thomas, professor of mathematics, Military College 1 
Lifford, viscount, commi&ioner of Excise ■•*•••■ .......I 

Lichfield, earl of, master of the staghounds. 

Here is auothcr shameful salary payable out of the civil list. 
Good God, if the king had two millions in lieu of half a million, he 
might waste them on the Aristctracy at this rate. It has been declar¬ 
ed by high authority,the daysarl’past when government depends on ’ 
patronage for support. Why then was not this IcuduCiiinccure 
abolished, or its emoluments greatly reduced, on the resignation of 
lord Mir) 1 borough ? It is not sufficient to allege such useless dignities 
are unavoidable in a monarchy; individuals have long Since boen 
compelled to give up luxuries, and even eonfforts, and royalty 
must give up trappings, of which William IV. we believe is no’way 
tenacious. 

Lightfoot, J. accountant and comptroller of stamps . 
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Liston, sir E late ambassador to the Ottoman Porte. 

Lrttledale, sir J. judge of the court of king's bench .. 

Littledalo, J. collector of customs, Whitehaven • ••. 

Lipscombe, right rev. W. bishop of .Jamaica ••••••••• . 

Lock, Georgians and Lucy F. out of 4£ per cent, duties, each 
Lloyd, John, commies, for relief of insolvent debtors, Ireland 
Lloyd, Mary-Anne and Emma, pension on civil list, 1815 • • 

Lloyd, Mary-Harriet, pension on civil list, 1820. 

Lougmoro, A. clerk, remembrancer's office, Edinburgh •••• 

Marshal of exchequer.aml clerk for land-tax - .. 

I ongey, E. J. clerk in tally-writer’s office • • • • •. 

Compensation fwwloss-ns tally-cutter, 182§. . 

Lowe, major-gen. sir II. 2d in command, Ceylon-•• .. 

Colonel of 93d foot - A .. 

Low, Peter, commissioner of inquiry, Ireland. 

Loughborough, lord, clerk of chancery, Scotland. 

"Lieutenant-colonel of 9th Lancers... 

Jowdliam, L. A. secretary’ of lunatics to lord chancellor .. • • 
Lout}', John, 2d professor of mathematics, military college* • 

Lidhnm, Edw. clerk in the tax-office.*. 

Ltimley, lieut.-gen. hon. sir W. col. 6th dragoons, pay •••• * 

Pension for wounds . t .•» 

Groom of bed-chamber. 

Lusliiiigton, sir H. consul general at Naples. 

Lushington, E. H. late commiss. colonial audit-office, 1824 •• 

King’s coroner in the court of king’s bench .•*. 

Lushington, S. G. commissioner «f customs • • •'• . 

Lushington, K. R. pension, 1825 . 

Brother-in-law of lord HarjiSf What me Mr. Lusliiiigton’* claims 
t<* a pension we are at a lo|s to discover. Always tilling lucrative 
offices, and now governor of Madras, for which post he deserted his 
twenty pound Canterbury constituents. •« 

Lushingtop, dame Fanny, pension on civil list, 18 Hi . 

Ludlow, gen. Geo. J. Earl, col. 38tli foot, pay .••• 

Governor of BorwicR . 

Pension for loss o^ an arm .jv. 

Lutwidgc, C. collector of customs, Hull 

Luttrell, H„ F. commissioner of audit . 

Lnttrell, J. F. clerk of the pipe, in Ireland •••• . 

Lukin, R. 1st clerk, war-office •*•• • • .. 

Lyndoch*, gen. J. lord, col. 14th foot, pay .. 

Governor of Dumbarton Castle . 

Pension by act of parliament.... 

Lyndhurst, lord, %hief baron, court of Exchequer . 

Lyon, major-gen. sir J. col. 24th foot .. ........ 

Staffpay as lieut.-gen. Leeward Islands. 

Governor of Barbadoes .... 

Pension by Queen Charlotte.. 

Mabcrly, lieut.-col. W.- L. surveyor-general, ordnance. 
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Afachen, E. deputy surveyor of Dean Forest, 181(j- . 

«, Joint deputy gravelld.” of Dean Forest, 1815 • • • * • • • 
Magcnis, Richard, commis. civil accounts, Dublin, 1813 •••• 

< Captain half-pay lfst 7th fusilccrs, 1811... 

Pension for loss of an arm, 1811 ... 

Magra, Emily and Harriet, pension on civil list, 1805, each*. 
Macleod, George, inspector-general of stamps ............ 

M'Nair, R. collector of customs, Leith. 

Maclean, A. receiver-general of Scotland,. 

Maclean, lieut.-gen. sir F. col. 84th fqpt, pay and emoluments 
M'Clintock, J. and W. F. uuioh compensation as chief ser¬ 
geant at aj-ms, Ireland. \ .. 

*>r'C]elIand, Thomas, receiver-general of post-office, Ireland. • 
M’Grejgpr, sir J. director ^general army medical board, and 

physician to garnson, at Portsmouth. 

M’Gregor, M. consul at Panama .%• 

M'Causland, W. J. brother-in-law of lord Plunket; solicitor 

for minors and lunatics . 

Law agent and commis. of charitable bequests. 

Law agent to commis. of education. 

Solicitor to board of Erasmus Smith... 

M'Causlqnd, W. J. son of the preceding; joint secretary of 

the lord chancellor. 

Maconocliie, A. lord of session and justiciary, Scotland. 

J\1‘ Kenzie, J H. lord of.session and justiciary, Scotland .... 

Commissioner of the jury court, Scotland. 

Macdonald, sir James; M.P. for Hampshire; commissioner 

of the India board . 

Clerk of.thv privy seal.•... 

. This last i., a patent oliice worth £500 a year, {he whole of which 
sir James haS surrendered to the public without any compensation. 
Though our worl«j^cal led the Mack Hunk, we art always prompt 
rto record any deeds of an opposite complex ion. , 

Macdonald, major-gen. .1. colonel t>7 tli foot, pay ...... .... 

Deputy adj.-gen. to forces .... -.. ... .. 

Macleay, W. S. commissioner of arbitration at the Havanna- 
Macintosh, sir James, confmissioner for the affairs of India 
Pension from the E. I. Company as late recorder Bombqy 
Not many public men can boast of having run so long and devious 
a course, with so few bachslidinas, as sir James Macintosh. During 
onr«rd days, when England wasyder the sway of that pestiferous 
triumvirate, Sidmoutli, Canning’s nd Castlereagh, sir James delivered 
speeches which did honour to his principles, his consistency, and 
independence. 

Macleod,'lieut.-gen. sir John, colonel commandant horse artil¬ 
lery, director general of artillery, and*master gunner, 
St. James's Park. *. . ,a». 


/ £350 
100 
!» 738 

220 
100 
194 
000 
800 
2000 
1280 


2545 

553 


2172 

1377 

1400, 

000 

400 

1200 

1200 

2000 

2000 

000 


1200 


013 

091 

1850 

1200 

1200 


2782 


Mann, g^en. G. col.engineers, inspector-gen. fortifications. • - • 

M'Leay, A. secretary and registrar, New South Wales. 

Allowance in lieu of pension, per annum. 


2904 

2000 

700 
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M'Malion, sir V\4. nvister of the rolls, Ireland. 

M'Murdo, D. collector of customs, Glasgo#. 

Mncauicy, J.S. captain royal engineers, 1829, • • • •;. ; 

Professor of fortification, military academy. 

Maeauley, Z. commissioner for inquiring into charities ••••■• 
Maoaulcy,T. 13., S 9 n of the preceding M.P. for Caine; late 

commissioner of bankrupts... 

Miu’kretli, II. inspector and receiver of taxes. 

Mai.-ter, II. W. registrar of d%eds for east riding of Yorkshire 
Maitland, lieut -gen. sir P. cel. 1st West-India regiment • • • • 
Unattached pay as late captain of grenadier guards .. 
Staff pay ami ertoluiucnts as lieut.-governcv of Nova- 

Scotia and govempr of Anapolis. 

Maitland, gen. F. colonel Ceylon rifle regiment*. , 

Lieut.-govornor of Dominica •••••• .. 

Cousin aiflmd Lauderdale,standard-bearer ot Scotland, first a re¬ 
publican, then a VV big, and now a Tory. Licut.-gen. sir William 
Houston is lirother-iu-law of the earl. Other relations are in the 
* ai my and navy, and one, a cousin of the peer, is director of the bank 
of Scotland. The celebrated T. Garth, cipt. It N. is also a member 
of the family. 

Mallet, .1. L. secretary in the audit-office* • <■••• . , 

Maling, major T. assistant military sec. to commander-jn-chiof to 

and captain 2d West India regiment ... 

Marsden, Alexander, pension on civil list, during lives of his 

daughters ... t ....i . 

Marsden, W. retired allowance as secretary to the admiralty «*• 
This gentleman voluntarily resigned his pension of £1500 a year 
to the public, and wo retain his name in this edition as an example 
to others, and to record so meritorious an act. 

Marsden, rev. G. senior chaplain New South Wales, witffhouse 
Marsden, Elisabeth and hfaria, pensions on civil list, 1808 • • 
Marshall, W. R. clerk of survey, Woolwich, till otherwise 

provided for . 

Marshall, Edward,clerk in war-office* •. 

C(f>rk of estimates id war-office. ...... 

Marshall,-It. A. auditor pud accountant-general, Ceylon «... 

Manners, lord T. late lord chancellor of Ireland. 

Manning, W. T. third clerk to clerk of ships entries.’ 

Manning, John, surveyor-general customs. «... . 

Martin, vice-admiral sir T. B. late controller of the navy • • 
Martin,*!), casljjer of foreign half-pay, and retired full pay .. 

Martin, Henry, master in chancery, 1831, about . 

This gentleman had retired from the profession some years, bntj 
lord Brougham appears toahave thought Mr. Martin was still equal 
to the discharge of the duties of a master in chancery. 

M'angin, A. irferk secretary’s office, Ireland. 

Manningham, G. W. deputy and first clerk, teller’s office • • • • 
Mascnll, E. J. retired allowance as collector of customs. 


3969 
# 600 
‘202 
260 
1000 

200 

767 

650 

500 

6(fff 

921 
3 66 


1000 

1043 

64$ 


578 

300 


4 V) 
800 
150 
2000 
3692 
1811 
800 
1000 
700 
4500 


1074 

1000 

1750 
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Mash, T. B. comptroller of accounts lord chamberlains s dep. • • 
Malcolm, vice-adm, sir P. coBimander-in-chief, Mediterranean 

Maxwell, C. W. governor fit St. Christopher* • .. 

Maturin, Harriet, widow, pension on Irish civil list, 1826 • • • * 
A miserable pittance to the relict of a man of genius, who amused, 
if he did not instruct the world by his writings. 

Matthews, J. R. consul-general at Lisbon *.•'. 

Mansfield, J. filacer, court of common pleas. 

Mansfield, countess of, pension 4$ per cent, duties, 1814* • • • 
Mother of general Geo. Murray, and of tfie enemy of all reform, 
lord Mansfield, mid of Fulke-Gre.ville, hnd'mothur-in-law of the 
hon. Finch-Hatfon,'brother of lord Winchilsea. . 

JHanchester, duchess dowager of, compexsatjf! i allowance for 
loss of the office of collector of 'customs outwards, 

, • held by the late duke of Mancheffter. 

Here is a curious case—a dowager duchess, ninety years of age 
at least—receiving compensation for loss of olliee as searcher of cus¬ 
toms ! What services can this lady have rendered ? Her husband 
was known some fifty years ago as a court lord, and if the marriage 
was improvident, why must the widow be quartered on Hie public f 
Has not a labourer’s or a mechanic’s wife an e.qual claim ? Must 
we have a pauper nobility to support the dignity of the crown 1 
Why is she not maintained'by son, the late governor of Jamaica ; 
or her grandson, lord Mandeville, who married a rich heiress 1 
Marlborobgh, dulfo of, hereditary pension out of post-office • • 
Father of that mysterious reformer, the marquess of Blandford, 
and of many others in the navy, army, and church. The pension 
t is a proof of the inutility qf hereditary honours in guaranteeing here¬ 
ditary nobility. John, the first duke, might deserve the pension, but 
can it be said his descendant does 7 

Master, Isabella F. pension out of 4J per cent, fund. 

Mayo, earl of, pension as chairman of tlje committees of the 

late house of lords, Ireland... 

* This pension was given by an act of parliament; it was an abuse, 
and ought to be revoked by another. 

IWiy, sir G. collect#!- of customs, Belfast .. 

Maynard, George, computer of duties on East-India calicoes 

Mayer, G. C.librarian in colonial-office... 

Mayne, Richard, commissioner of metropolitan police. 

Maule, George, solicitor t6 treasury, salary • •*•.'•. 

Emoluments * * • • ..• • 

Mayow, P. W. assistant solicitor of excise... 

Meade, hon. J. consul-general ,at Madrid .. 

Meade, lieut.-gen. Robert) coloiiei 12th foot .. 

Pension for wounds ...i!.... 

Melbourne, viscount, secretary of state, home affairs*. 

Merry, A. late envoy, &c. to the United States-. ....a*..... 
Mellish, Amelia, Eleanora, Elizabeth, and Wilhelmina, pension 

on civil list, 1825, each ...>.. 

Melluisji, H. E. captain royal engineers, 1814. 

Extra pay, employed in Canada. 


£1445 
25.95 
• 3490 
46 


1370 

1450 

1000 


2928 


5000 


200 

1332 


1000 

1449 

721 

800 

2000 

850 

2000 

1613 

1266 

400 

5000 

1700 

50 

220 

202 
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Pension ft* a*wound, 1814... 

Melville, viscount, lord keeper of privy seal/Scotland . 

Mertvalfi, .1. H. commissioner bankrupt court,.;...... 

Mitford, R. chairman board of taxes........«< 

Agent for herring fishery .. 

Mitford, B. commissioner of inquiry, Ireland. 

Mitford, John, late commissioner of bankrupts, clerk of inrol- 
ments in chancery, deputy register for Middlesex, 
commissioner for appeals from board of excise, and 

auditor of duchy of Lancaster;... ; . 

Mitchell, E. clerk viee-t|easurer’s office, Ireland • • ... 

Computer of off-rei4onitigs.. . . 

Allowance as late clekk in Irish treasury . 

Miller, J. referee and partidod, Trinidad . 

Milne, A. secretary to commissioner of woods and forests • •. • 

Miller, sir \V. lord of session, Scotland. 

Millar, major-gen. W. unattached general officer, 1825.. 

Inspector of artillery, 1827 . 

Inspector of royal brass foundry. 

Allowance for one servant . .......... .. 

Mills, F. It. precis writer in home department, 1820. 

librarian in home department, 1820 ...• 

Mingin, W. first puisne judge, Cape of Good Hope. 

Min to, earl of, pension on civil list, 1800. 

Milnes, sir 11. S. and during lives of dame Milnes and daugh¬ 
ters, pension on English civil list, 1809 .* 

Pension on Irish civil list, *1809.. 

Lady Milnes is, we believe, a near relative of the house of Ben- 
tiiydv; the gentleman was fonjsftly in the Blues. On his marriage 
was appointed a deputy governor of Cauada, or of some colony, as 
a provision. A pension on retiring is, of course, a nat 1 cotise- 
Uuence of previous employment. 

Minshull, G. R. superannuated allowance as receiver-general 

of taxes for Buckinghamshire, 1825 .. 

Police magistrate, 1818... 

Moncrieff,’sir J. W. lord <of session and justiciary, Scotland ■ • 
Moneypenny, David, lord of session and justiciary, Scotland. • 

Comhii6sioner of the jury court, Scotland .. 

Montagu, 1I/S. commissioner of stamps. 

Montagu, G. W. A. deputy chairman'jt>Sard of stamps • • • • 
Montrose, duke of, justice general of Scotland (sinecure) * • • • 

Money, W. T. consul-general at Venice... 

Moricr, D. R. consul-general at Paris.... ( 

Morier, J. late minister t# Mexico .. 

Morier, J. IV late minister to Saxony... 

Morris, Thomas, surveyor-general of customs. 

•Morrison, J. VV. deputy master and worker, mint-office • • • • 


£100 

11675 

1500 

.1600 

230 

1200 


no return 


720 



., 1902 
1650 
2000 


479 

350 

100 

27 

. 300 

675 
1500 
938 

557 

445 


300 
800 
2600 
2000 
600 
1012 
1412 
2000 
1043 
1874 
1100 
1700 
800 
• 800 
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Morrison, gen. E. colonel 13th foot, pay... 

_ • Governor of Clieste? • .. 

Mortlock- Bir J. commissioner of excise . 

Morifset, 3. T. superintendent of police, New South Wales • • 
Governor of Norfolk, and half-pay as lieut.-col. iu army 

Molleson, Eleanor, jwnsion on civil list, 1793 • • v. 

Montford, lord, pension on civil list, March 1813. 

Montgomery, It. lord treasurer remembrancer, Scotland • • • • 
Montgomery, sir Joseph, presenter of signatures, Scotland • • 

Montgomery, lady S. pension on civil list, 1826 . 

And her daughter, miss Marian, civil Ljst, 1827 • ••• 

■^Jdolesworth, viscount, pension on civil litit, J/20. 

Moles worth, Elizabeth, pension on Irish cisjil list, 1756 • • • • 

. TJiis lady must have b**en in the cradlt or earlier state of ex¬ 
istence, when the pension was granted. As sometimes a life in 
Ireland has been carried on to the next generation, an inquiry should 
now be made who really enjoys this pension. • 

Mountmorres, F. H. viscount, pension on civil list, 1826* • • • 
Mountjoy, lord, representatives of, pension, Irish civil list* • • • 
That the representatives of this nobleman should have had any 
pension, is unaccountable. He had large estates, which descended 
to his,only son, and he left his three daughters large fortunes. 

Moore, ft* deputy inspector of hospitals, Ireland . 

Surgeon to house of industry. 

Moore, Arthur, second justice common pleas, Ireland . 

, Moore, James, pensiomon civil list, 1809 . 

Mooyaart^ J. N. collector of customs, Ceylon . 

Mostyn, sir E., sir* W. Eden, and C. Browning, custos 

brevium, common pleas . 

Mountain, Elisa, M. W. pension on civil ';st, 1826 . 

Muddle, R V H. harbour master, l)emerara\. 

Mnnday, George, clerk to master Farrer, in chancery. 

Murray, major-gSh. hon. G. unattached pay as major geneyd 

Auditor of exchequer, Scotland. 

Murray, sir P. baron of the exchequer, Scotland • ■ .. 

Murray, lady Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1803 . . 

Murray, C. K. police justice, Union Hall •«. 

Cnreitor for Essex and Berks.. 

Murray, hon. Deborah, pension on civil list, 1821. . 

Murray, F.. registrar of slaves Trinidad .. 

Murray, lieut.-gen. right hpn* "sir G. M.P. for Perthshire;' 

colonel 42d foot, pay and emoluments . 

Governor of Fort George . 

Murray! J. W. lord of session, Scotland ... 

Commissioner of the jury court • • • ...... 

Murray, lady Virginia, pension on civil list, 1784.. . 

Musgrave, T. M. retired allowance ns clerk in alien-office, 1816 
Comptroller of twopenny post-office, 1824. 


613 

W) 

1200 

600 

233 

611 

400 

610 

152 

97 

35-1 

61 


277 

3(v) 


641 

75 

3692 

780 

1011 


112-2 
300 
l'019 
1479 
492 
1200 
2000 
300 
80ft 

200 

2653 


1168 

141 

2000 

600 

184 

333 

500 
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My skerry, barondlss, "pension on civil list., 1825. 

" Widow of a brave officer, whose father’s prouigacy left penny less. 
Mulgraflc, Sophia, countess of, pension on civil list, 1829 • 
There is a famous act of Elizabeth, which renders it imperative 
on children, when of sufficient ability, to maintain their parents, 
and we know no reason why his grace of Manchester and my lord 
Mulgrave should be dyempt from its operation. 

Napier, Louisa Mary, pension on civil list, 1805 . 

Nnpiei, Catharine, Caroline, and Sophia, each, ou civil list • * 

Nairne, lord, pension on civil Iffet, 1822. 

Nairne, Caroline, baroness, pehsidn on civil list, 1829 -. 

Nelson, earl, pension, bjvict of parliament .•'. 

Brother of Admiral Nclstkt Jt striking instance this iff the injus¬ 
tice of hereditary honours. IXi 1 * present possessor, » Norfolk par¬ 
son, arid now prebendary of Canterbury, could have had as little 
chum to the rewards of (lie hero of the Nile as any other elianee 
person picked tip in St. Paul’s-church-yard. 

Ne]»ean,«sirlVl. U. clerk of supreme eourt, Jamaica........ 

Nepean, Margaret, pension on civil list, 1792 . 

I^esbit, S. secretary and resist car, Bahamas. 

Newenliain, Thomas, pension on Irish civil list, 1792 . 

Neuouliani, Robert C. Callaghan, pension onscivil list, 1792 

Newenliain, Mary, pension on Irish civil list, 1792 . 

Newburgh, Mary, pension on civil list, 1782 .*.’ 

N’ewcoine, George \V. late clerk in army account's office, 1820 

Late commissioner of lottery, 1827. 

Neyle, G. N. auditor of accounts of registrar, Admiralty * • • % 

Retired allowance as commissioner of stamps. 

Nieliolls, colonel G. royal engineers, Nova Scotia. 

Nicholl, sir J. M.P. "for Bedwyn; judge of the arches and 

• prerogative courts^F Canterbury, about. 

Nicolay, major-general, governor of Dominica.•*• • 

The father ol the general, we believe, was a Germnjj,,a violin 
player, arjl great favourite of queen Charlotte, with whom lie came 
over to (his country. 

Nicolay, Mary Georgiana, pension on civil list, 1818. 

Nicolay, Ajigusta Louisa, pension on civil list, 1813. 

Noble, II. clerk in office fif borne secretary ■ •». 

Allowance as late naval officer, Newfoundland. 

Norris, John F. fourth senior clerk in the treasury. 

Northland, vis. joint prothonotary of common pleas, Ireland • - 

N ugent, lord, a lord of the treasury > • j* .. 

Nugent, gen. sii^G., M.P. for Buckingham, col. fith foot, pay 

Captain of St. Mawcs... 

Nugent, C. It, consul-general in Chili.... 

O’Brien, Madelina, widowf pension on civil list, 1818. 

O’Connell, lAfuisa and'Alicia, pension on civil list, 1821, each 

O’Callaghan, major-gen. sir R. col. 97th foot. 

Commanding forces in North Britain, staff pay. 


£233 


2.51 

97 

184 

184 

5000 


1850 
501 
1186 
177 
88 
177 
177 
583 
150 
500" 
600 
1195 


3350 

256* 


322 

130 

925 

379 

679 

3575 

1200 

613 

102 

2500 

155 

23 

494 

1183 
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O’Connor, A. distributor o^stamps for Antrim . 

O’CJbrman, C. T. consul general at Mexico.* • 

Ogle, rear^admiraA sir Charles, commander-in-chief at Halifax 

• and Newfoundland. 

Ogle, J. VV. cocket-writer, customs. 

O’Grady, S. late chief baron exchequer, Ireland *. 

Oliphant, Anthony, attorney-general, Cape of Good Hope - « 
Oldham, Adam, deputy judge advocate; superannuation • • • • 

O’Reilly, M. J. pension on civil list, lffl2 . 

Osborn, sir J. commissioner of audit .,.... 

Oswald, lieut.-gen. sir J. col. ,')5th foot* ••••!> . 

•JtVway, rear-admifal sir R. W. commands-in-chief, South 

America, (part of the year)* • • y - . 

Ottley'sir R. chief justic’e, Ceylon. 

Ouseley, sir G. late ambassador to Persia... 

Owen, adm. sir E. commander, East-Indies. . 

Oxenford, W. clerk to register of debentures, customs. 

Pack, Arthur, Denis, Elizabeth, and Catharine, each, pension 

on civil list, 1825 . 

Paget, gen. lion, sir E. uol. 28th foot . 

‘Governor of the royal military college . 

Pension Ihr loss of a limb .. 

Paget, rear-admiral sir Charles .. 

Groom of the bedchamber... 

•Paget, h(jpi. B. commissioner of excise .. 

Paget, sir A. late ambassador to Jbe^Ottoman Porte. 

The l’agcts are brothers of the marquis of Anglesey. 

Pakenliam, T. late master general ordnance, Ireland . 

Pakenham, Ritihard, secretary of legation >- Mexico. 

" Several other Pakenhams in Navy and ChuKh, Relations of the 
earl of Longford. 

palmer, lady M’nAelina, pension on civil list, 1801 ........ 

Sister to the duke of Gordon, and wife, by second marriage, to 
the popular member for Reading. # 

Palmerston, vise, secretary of state, foreign affairs .. 

Palk, Robert, late commissioner of bankrupts', 1828. 

Counsel to Duchy of Lancaster.... 

Palgrave, W. collector of customs, Dublin . 

Papendieeh, Augusta A melia^ pension on civil list, 1827 .... 

Parish, W. consul general at tbonos Ayres. 

Parish, W. commissioner of excise .. '• . 


£107(1 

2600 

2190 

1103 

3500 

1500 

400 

222 

1200 

1287 

1367 

4500 

2000 

2100 

1100 

• 

100 

1062 

1500 

400 

2100 

400 

1200 

2000 

1107 

2825 


184 


5000 

200 

unknown 

1200 

100 

.3795 

1200 


Parke, sir .lames, one of the judges of the king’s bench • • • • 

Park, sir J. A. one of the judges of the common pleas. 

Parks, Wm. pension on civil list, 1794 .. 

> Parker, lieut.-col. J. B. captain royal artillery, 1825 

2d captain gent, cadets, 1822 .... 

' Pension for loss of leg, 1816.*...... 


5500 

5500 

321 

239 

120 

300 
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Parsons, Mary, pension on civil list, 1813.... • • £177 

Parsons, Thomas, postmaster, Waterford *• . *580 

Parkinson, John, consul at Pernambuco ........ s .1751 

Passmore, U. consul at Arequipa.. 1265 

Paslcy, C. lieut.-col. royal engineers, 1814. 310 

Extra pay, inspector field works, Chatham, 1812 •• 310 

Pension for a wound, 1814 . 300 

Allowance for servants . 54 

Patterson, sir J. puisne judgovoui t of kind’s bench. 5500 

Parnell, Itfdy G. pension out of 4^ per pent, duties, 1821 • • • • 200 

Parks, W. pension on c^vil list, 1794 .‘. 333 

Payne, gen. air W. col. suj drSgoon guards... 14£4 

Peacock, M. 11. solicitor to'^ie post-office. 1800 

Peclie. J. clerk ordnance department • •••** . 500 

Pechell, capt. sir Samuel, M. P. for Hallestono ; a lord of the 

, admiralty... 1000 


Peel, sir Robert, M. P. for Tamwortli, late secretary of state 

• for the home department. 

Of late years we have often had occasion to speak of sir Robert, 
nnd have mostly reported favoutahly of Ins intentions and abilities. 
Hut we lately washed our hands of him. That he could ever so far de¬ 
grade our gracious king, by recommending, or suffi ring himself for a 
moment to form part of a ministry that had recommended sueA a speecif 
as the one with which his majesty opened parliament, in 1830, 
(ills us with astonishment In this business we blame the Baronet 
more than tiie Duke ; the latter is a soldier merely, and some excuse 
may be found for his prepossessions in favour of the l'oiignac sys¬ 
tem ; but the former has always been a civilian, and i never slaugh¬ 
tered any thing beyond hares and partridges:—lie ought to have 
known better the signs of the times, the change in sentiment among 
the middling orders, and thjdjil was absolute insanity to iliink of 
foreign intervention, and ■presorting to alien bills, espionage, 
habeas corpus siisponsiom'acts, bank restriction act, and fillier 
et ceteras of the Pitt machinery, for the purpose of putting down 
internal discontent. It is due, however, to sir Roberi*to observe 
that, lliotfgh we have an opinion lie is only a tiny statesman and 
better qualified for a peerage than premiership, his opposition to 
the Iiefoipti Bill was not distinguished by the factious spirit, which 
anim.itedd.he subalterns of his party—the Gotilbourns, Crokcrs, and 
Corn tenays. 1 * 

IV e have left out the Baronet’s retiring pension, for the same rea¬ 
son we have left out those ol his late colleagues, being uncertain 
whether or not they have been claimed under the vile act of Castle- 
rcagh. Sir Robert is rich, and may bo djui.esed to save us from the 
additional burthen; and we are more incmiotl to think such will be 
the ease, as wtf find none of his family on the pension list. 

Next to judicial reforms, the most praiseworthy act of sir R. 
Peel is tiie introduction of the bill which bears his name; and we 
cannot help expr&sing our surprise at the errors of Messrs. At 
wood, Sadler, sir F. Burdctt, sir James Graham, and we believe, 
too, the premier is or was slightly smitten with the same blindness 
—on so plain a matter as the restoration of the currency. The whole 
rationale of the question lies in a nutshell. The power of bankers to 
issue paper gave them an uncontrolled influence over prices, wages. 
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and profits; tliis power, in the eagerness to gain on thiir issues, 
th%T abused, fostered a pernAious system of credit, gave an arti¬ 
ficial impulse to over-trading and speculation, which were followed 
by tl|«afn^istrous IcvulsioTis witnessed in the years 1811, 1815-10, 
181R, and 1825. 

Such were the evils of the banking system. What was the 
remedy ? The issue of small notes of less value thup live pounds 
was interdicted; the amount of this denomination of notes in circu¬ 
lation never exceeded six millions; and when they were withdrawn 
they were repluced with sovereigns, so that there was no diminution 
or next to none, in the amount of the circitlation. What national 
calamity, then v could flpw from this •transition, 'from the trans¬ 
mutation of six millions of rag-mdney into an equivalent gold cur¬ 
rency ? Iff' 

We know there lftis been a great collapse in Jffe mercantile world 
since 1826—it lias been lelt in every part of^ngland, but il is the 
greatest error ever committed—il' error i( Ire—to ascribe it to the 
withdrawal of the small notes. It has been caused by the destruc- 
lion of private credit —of that baseless aud vicious credit, of wlycli 
the banking system had been the parent, and to which some would » 
again resort as a remedy. 

Here are the facts. In 1825 the circulation consisted of specie, 
bank-notes, and mercantile paper, amounting altogether to about 
420 millions. The small notes, amounting to about one-seventh 
part of the bank paper Issued, and to one-seventieth part of the 
whole*' circulation, were withdrawn, and sovereigns substituted. 
And what then ?« Could this cause a deficiency in the circulating 
medium i could it cramp the opcialions of industry and trade, and 
check individual enterprise ? or could it have any sensible effect in 
lowering the prices ot commodities ? Certainly not; even if there 
had been no equivalent Issue of specie. 

Hut tills was the way it operated. Upon the little pivot of small 
notes an immense supt-rstrnclure of kfce-flying, bills, and private 
paper, to the amount of 380 millions, had been erected, all of which 
tumbled down^on the shrinking of bank paper, and consequent ruin 
of domestic creclit. By this means was the ueiK’i of the paper system 
• hastened, bvt not produced ; tlie catastrophe whs impending before, 
since the system had been carried to its utmost limit, and would 
have fallen npoif this country, as it fell upon France in the Course 
of the summer of 1830, though Peel’s bill had never been inti'o- 
duced. 

The cause of mercantile depression has not Been a scarcity of smfjll 
notes, but a scarcity of bills of exchange, and there is a want,of 
bills, because there is a want of credit; there ik a want of credit, 
because there is wanl of objects on which capital can be profitably 
employed ; there is a want of objects on which capital can be pro¬ 
fitably employed, because there are heavy taxes, tithes, corn-laws, 
commercial monopolies; and yiere art ’ these evils, because there is 
am unreformed parliament. « 

If our readers will only 'excuse this hasty sketch, ♦ e shall 
leave it just as it is. Were we to proceed, we should only repeat 
our idfas. One word, however, on a recent observation of lord 
Grey, whom we should be sorry to see commit a mistike on the 
subject. HU lordship has intimated that it is rather strange small 
■ notes should circulate without mischief in Scotland and Ireland, 
and not in England. Why now, in the first place, Scotland has a 
somewhat better system of banking; but let it proceed, and mind 
if it does not ultimately prove as rotten and ruinous as it ever 
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did in England, dtut contrast the different circumstances of 
•the three kingdoms, and compare the wealth, the population, 
the manufacturing and mercantile transaction^ of England wi'h J 
those of Ireland and Scotland. A system of banking, which may 
be safe, manageable, and w holesomely stimulative of commercial, 
manufacturing, and rural industry in the latter, may, in the former, 
be unnecessary amj destructive of national wealth and prospe- , 


rity. 

Pell, sir A. puisne judge, bankrupt court. 

Penson, John, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1811. 

Cwsitor of court of chancery...•,. 

Penn, R. agent for Ceylon.. • .. * . 

Retired allowan8,; as late clerk ... 

Penn, R. pension on consolidated fund. 

Penn, John, hereditary pensSn on consolidated fund. 

Tins pension is a parliamentary compensation granted to the Penn 
family, to indemnify them for rhe loss of territorial rights in Penn¬ 
sylvania, 'consequent on the separation of the American colonies 
from the English government. 


£2000 
200 
unknown 
800 
750 
1000 
. 3000 




Peimefather, R, baron of tlio exchequer, Ireland. 

Pennefother, John, William, Mary, Catharine, and Margaret, 

pension each, on liishcivil list, 177b... 

Pelham, lion. Catharine, widow, pension on civil list, 1818- • • ■ 

‘Vnl, Maria, pension on civil list, 1820. * .* 

’ennoll, Rosamond, pension on civil list, 1830. 

Vnnell, William, consul at Rio Janeiro. 

'ciuiington, Geo. Jos. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1823 • j 
Steward of courts to Eton col. and depi recorder 
Lincoln ......*. 


3602 


26 

233 

155 

100 

1350 

200 * 


Perceval, D. M. junior clerk teller’s office .. 

Perceval, Spencer, teller of J $4 exchequer. 

This is the man that soug'.'i a.fast. Let him give all that he hath to 
the poor, especially his sinecure, and retire to Spitallields. 

Percy, hon. Ai minister plenipotentiary at Berne • • •*•. 

Percy, hon*. W. H. commissioner of excise. 

The last is also captain in Jjie navy. Jocelyn Percy, a captain in 
the navy., Hugh Percy, bishop of Carlisle. They are brothers of 
loid Beverley, whose son, < lord Lovaine, is an officer in the Guards. 

Perdue, J. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1828. 

Perry, R. superintendent of mail coaches. 

Pemberton, C. R. assistant clerk in treasury, and private secre¬ 
tary to one of the secretaries, 1. 

Agent for Russian Dutch loan, l82J. 

Phillips, S. M. undersecretary of state, home office. 

Pickford, Jacob, pension on civil list, 1776 .... 

Pierrepont, hon. I?, late envoy, &c. to Stockholm. 

Pilkington, major-gen. R.‘unattached major-gen. royal engi- 

neets, Gibraltar... 

Pigot, gen. H. col. 82d foot, pay and emoluments. 

Planta, Joseph, M.P. for Hastings; pension, 1827 .. 


520 

2700 

• 

2900 

1200 


768 

840 

495 

300 

1500 

222 

1200 

1742 

•1073 

lf>00 
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Plante, Barbara, pension on civil list, 1827 ... £200 

Phaser, Thomas H. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1819* • • • 


ySib^k of the petty bag, chancery, 1820. 'unknown 

* One of the examiners in chancery, 1821 . 2000 

Plunket, W. commissioner of excise. 1200 

Plunket, hon. David, son of lord Plunket; prothoxotary com¬ 
mon pleas, Ireland ..... 1384 

Examiner in common pleaB... 600 

Plunket, hon. John, assistant barrister, Meath. 700 

Crown counsel, Munsten circuit. 1.... •'.500 

Counsel to the police • • •. • • • • . 400 

Commissioriter of inquiry. . 1300 

Plunket, hon. Pat. son of lord Plunket,/Purse-bearer to the 

•' lord chancellor* •*'••.... . 500 

• Secretary of bankrupts . 550 

Counsel to chief remembrancer.'.. „ 450 

Crown counsel, Leinster circuit.. 400 

Plunket, lord, lord chancellor of Ireland. 8001) 


Hon. W. T. Plunket is dean of Sown, with other church income. 
Hon. W. plunket is jn the church. Hon. It. Plunket holds 
church preferment in England, presented by lord Goderich. Sir 
R. F. I,, Blouse, son-in-law of lord Plunket, is chaplain to the 
lord lieutenant.—See also M. Causland in the List. 

The connivance of lord Plunket, at the exaction of magisterial 
fees by his purse-bearer and secretary, and his contest with the 
master of tho rolls abqut the patronage of a secretaryship, have 
uot tended to obliterate the impression of a shuffling and greedy 
politician. The Whigs almost moved heaven and earth to raise 
his lordship to the Irish chancellorship. And for what purpose? 
His predecessor, the late Sir Anthony Hart, was wholly unex¬ 
ceptionable—almost the beau ideal of wUtLa judge should be— 
unconnected with politics—and dischargingVhis high duties with 
the same singleness of mind that admiral Bfoke commanded the 
fleet during the |jtimv of the Commonwealth ■— intent only upon 
faithfully executing his individual trust, regardless of the intrigues 
and mutations of party and faction. Ought such a person to 
have been removed, to make way for a successor—who is par¬ 
tisanship, ambition, and avarice personified? If lord Plunket 
possess abilities, why wqp> they not as available to the service of 
the country in his former situation, as in his present appointment ? 
Are all our public men so void of patriotism—so degraded in prin¬ 
ciple—such sordid hirelings, that not one can be found to serve the 
community, unless he first receive a place, title, pension, or patron¬ 
age to the full value of his ldjgur ? The country is more in need 
of political honesty than splendid abilities; and the Irish chancel¬ 
lor has certainly brought the ministry no accession of character. 
For the three years preceding his elevation no one heard of him, 
either as judicial reformer or statesman; and solely, as fartts we could 
learn, because he deemed his appointment in the common pleas not 
an adequate price for his services. Here was disinterested patriot- 
ism! Look again at his conduct in 1821, when included in tHfe sale 
ofthe Grenvillites, he joined the Liverpool administration, and, 
after receiving the attorney-generalship as the price of silence or 
apostacy, openly abandoned Catholic emancipation, under the con¬ 
venient pretext that it was not the proper time to agitate the question. 
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Lord Plunket’e unions on church property are not -worth answer¬ 
ing, being obviously at variance with the lflost obvious truths of 
history and analogy. It is not likely, however^ an adventurer of 
his stamp will flinch on this question without' strong'necessify, 
especially after fastening so many members of his family on the 


ecclesiastical and judicial establishments of Ireland. 

Plaskett, T. H. chief clerk home office. £1329 

Pollen, R. one of the six clerks in chancery. 1217 

Pond, John, astronomer royal, Greenwich ... 500 

Ponsonby, major-gen. hon. F. C. inspecting field-officer • • • • 383 

Lieutenant-governor of* Malta ... 4000 

. Pension for wounds ...1. 300 

Ponsonby, lord, envoy and jnint plenipo. at Rio de Janeiro •• 4590 

Ponsonby, Getuge, lord of tilk treasury. 1200 

Richard Pomonby, a third brother, is bishop »f Berry ■ * 

Ponsonby, Sarah, pension on civil list, 1829 . 200 

Porter, sir R. Ker, consul at Caraccas... 1261 

Porrett, R. chief clerk storekeeper’s office. 750 

liortmore, earl of, pension on civil list, 1825 . 233 

Well known in the gay world some years ago as lord Milsing- 
town. He has also £276 on the Scotch civil list. 

Polrhet, Alfonce, professor of fortification, military academy.« 297 

Pope, C. surveyor of warehouses, Bristol. •••••» 500 

Pope, rev. E. archdeacon of Jamaica ... 2000 

Popham, Elizabeth M. pension out of 41 per cent, duties* • 500 

Power, D. protector of slaves, Berbice. . . • • ... 1017 

Poulett, hon. G. flag captain of H.M.S. “ Prince Regent”* * 799 

Late receiver-general of taxijs... 400 

Pringle, lieut.-gen. sir W. II. nephew to the earl of St. Ger¬ 
mains, and M.P. forjiskeard; col. 64th foot «... 1245 

Prioiy J. H. inspector and reviver of taxes, 1803... 772, 

Price, J. collector of revenue, Ceylon . 1173 

Price, J. pension on civil list, 1821 . a . 200, 

Pressly, C. Secretary to the board of stamps. 700 

Pugh, John, clerk to master Wilson, in chancery. 1520 


There are ten masters in chancery, with average incomesnf £4000, 
and each master has a chief flerk with an income o££1200 or £1500 
a year. These incomes, like most other judicial emoluments in equity, 
arise almost entirely from fees paid by suitors, and it is worthy of 
remark that While the emoluments have increased two or three fold, 
the time devoted to the public has in a similar inverse proportion 
decreased. That some reform is needed her^tlfcre can bo no doubt 
W ith resphet to the salaries of Mr. Pugh andhis»brother clerks they 
aie made np in a*fbost objectionable manner.: there isa head called 
“ gratuities,” under which the chief portion of them is derived. 

. In one office the fees amount to £500 and the gratuities to £800, 
and in others they present a similar disproportion. Such gratuities 
are indefensible, for they are slims given—levied we should say—to 
expedite business, which ohght to be done expeditiously without them. 


Radcliffe, John, judge of the prerogative court, Ireland. 3000 

Radstock, Cornelia, baroness, pension on civil list, 1814 • • • • 389 
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Rum, Abel and Elizabeth, pension on civil list, 1867*. £•);', 

Ramshaw, John, clerk in the secretary’s office, customs • • • • .#5(1 

j*4t»gistrarsof officers’ sureties... 600 

Ranee, W. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1822 . 717 

Rae, dame Mary, pension on civil list, 1830.. 660 


This is a grant made under the Wellington ministry. The lady 
is the wife of .the late lord advocate for Scotland,—an official legal 
sitnation resembling our attorney-general as public prosecutor. 
The only pretext for such a pension is, that this gentleman has lost 
his practice, that he gave up the office of alTeritf-depute, worth some 
£600 a year, and that a seat in,parlialbent being held essential to 
tbe office, he has been.put to. considerable expense in procaring it, 
A pity may be Ult lor the lady, but is the public deserving of no 
compassion ? Let sir W. Rae have the sherjP*aeputeship that falls 
vacant, and let dame Rae be provided for another dames art| whose 
husbands do not sell themSelves to ministers. 

Raper, C. C. clerk in war-office . 

Paymaster of pensions to widows and children of foreign^ 

officers . 

Rattray, baron of the exchequer, Scotland* ... 

Raynsford, T. A. registrar in chancery, for year 1830 . 

Of this enormous income £4201 arose from fees pay able by suitors 
for copying and registering proceedings in equity. Lord Eldon, 
lor upwards o^a quarter of a century, sat cowering over the abuses 
of chancery, like a miser over his board, and would neither touch 
them himself nor suffer them to be touched by any other person. 
In 1826 tbe attorney-general, afterwards lord Lyndburst, professed 
his intention to bring isi a bill on tbe subject, but no such bill ever 
saw tlfe light. Afterwards, however, he introduced an illusive 
measure, which didmot embrace half the objects he originally pio- 
fessed; and the unfortunate suitors were leit to lie fleeced as here¬ 
tofore, and more unmercifully than any poor gudgeon is who 
ventures witSin the precincts of the most Ihfarious gaming-house m 
the metropolis. With respect to the registrars, they are in keeping 
with most branches of our political and judicial administration, 
presenting a va*f, accumulation of abuse and emoluments qince the 
coma enceinent of the rev olutionary war. From a parliameufary 
report of 1813 it appears that in the year 1797 the senior registrar 
received tbe annual sum of £1131, and tbe jvbole fees of ihe office 
did not exceed £4847. Mr. Raynsford alone, it seems, receives more 
than the whole amount of these fees; and /he fees ofthecrftiie 
registrar’s office have increased to £19,119 per annum, (Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper, No. 23, Seas. 1830-1.) And how has this increase 
been produced? It has been produced by enlarging the pleadings’ 
bills to such an extent as to allow the enormous charges to be in¬ 
curred in their registry, wliiflijjn the consequence ofthe unnecessary 
length to which proceedings in chancery are extended, Besides 
their regular emoluments each registrar has the liberty o't taking a 
clerk, without previous examination, for which lie receives a lee of 


abofit £1000, and this person succeeds to the offico. # 

Ray, H. B. prothonotary of court of common pleas. 2(500 

Reade, sir T. consul general, Tunis.%... 1800 

Reade, W. assistant to collector, outwards . 1000 

Rea'dy, John and Charles, pension on Irish civil list, 1817, each 177 
Renny, W, solicitor of legacy duties, Scotland. > r >00 


' 800 

250 

2000 

4861 
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Rguny, Dr. G. *dirt>ctor general of hospijails, physician and 

surgeon to Kilmainham-hospUal.. £1296 

Rcnnv, Mary, Elizabeth, aud Isabella, pension on*civil list, 

1821, each. 88 

Reid, J. clerk and chamberlain of Iindores. 457 

I Seed, S. secretary tb medical board.. 500 

Reynolds, J. O. clerk commissary dept, of treasury. 700 

Reynolds, J, S. clerk of securities, treasury. 1050 

Rice, T. S,. son-in-law of the earl of Limerick; joint secretary 

of the treasury •■*••• «..»••■••• .... . 2500 

Richardson, —, deputy registrar, bankrupt court. 600 

Richmond, duke of, postmaster general of the United Kingdom 2500 ' 
The office ol postmaster-gtNeral has been abolished in Ireland; 
one of Che two iovntei ly existing, has been drop'ped in England, and 
the impression of the duke of Richmond, on his first appointment, 
being, that the other was only a sinecure, he nobly declined receiving 
any salary. Ka|>erience proved this to be a mistake. Numerous 
and important duties are annexed to the postmaster-generalship, 

* and really, economists as we are, we do not think £2000, or so, too 
much for the faithful discharge of them. 

Richmond, Henry, commissioner ctf customs • •,.. 1200 

For loss of fees .. #00 

Rich, sir Geo. pension on civil list, 1817.... 132 

Rickman, John, clerk assistant, house of commons . 2500 

Richardson, sir J. Into justice of the king’s bench. 3500 

Richardson, Fanny, Elizabeth, and Sarah, pens ism on c. 1. 1824 1 Ok 

Richards, R. accountant-general and master, court of exchequer 1820 

Richards, H. solicitor of stamps, Scotland ......*. ] 000 

Ricketts, C. M. consul-general at Lima... 1600 

Ri^jvetts, maj. 11. J. royal,,African corps, pay. *••'••• 292 

Lieut.-governor of,Sierra Leone.. • • 2095 

Ricketts, Mrs. S. pension out of 4 J per cent, fund, 1820* • • • 411 

Ripley, J.J.’principal clerk, customs .. * . 650 

Rippon, T. agent at the bank for national debt. 300 

Ritemeyor, R. J. colonial aoceiver, Demerara .. 1571 

Roberts, VV. commissioner for inquiry into charities, 1818 • • 1000 

Roberts, Vf. H. received of fees, exchequer . 1350 

Rogers, F. L. inspector in the audit-office.. 800 

Robertson, W. late lord of session, Scotland«... .. 1500 

Robinson, lieut.-gert. sir F. P. colonel 59th foot .. 1171 

Robinson, C. collector of customs, Ddlnerara. 5000 

Robinson, sir C. judge of the high court of admiralty . 2402 

Robinson, J. R. chief j ustice, Upper Canada ... 1500 

Robinson, Catharine, pension .on civil list, 1793 . 407 

Rodney, lord, hereditary pension, by act of parliament*..... 2923 

The admiral might have deserved this pension; but titles shoub 
not be granted with a perpetual charge cm thgm. This pension 
originally was £2000, but increased £1000, to pul the present pos¬ 
sessor on a level with eari St. Vinient and lord Caraperduwn, and 
with them should be reduced. 
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Rodney, hon. John, chief secretary, Ceylon. ! ; . 

Rodney, hon. W. secretary comptroller, army account office • • 
Rodn^fJohn, Jafle, And, Sarah, and Catharine, pension on 

civil list, 1781, each •••••• ... 

Roden, earl of, late auditor of the exchequer, Ireland. 

Rodmell, Thomas, comptroller of customs, Hull •!. 

Roe, W. T. commissioner of customs... 

Steward of the Savoy. ••••• . 

Roe, F. A. police justice, Great Marlborough Street ..... * 

Rooke, dame H. ‘pension'on civil list, 1808 . . . 

Rook, Jane and Mary, pension on civil ligt, 1816, each • - 

^Rello, Isabella and Mary, pension on civil Ust, 1807 . 

Rolland, Adam, principal clerk of session, Scotland . 

Clerk to his majesty’s processes, Scotland. 

Rolleston, H. clerk in foreign secretary’s office.* • 

Romilly, C. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1830 .... ... 
Rose, sir George, M.P. for Christchurch; clerk of parliament 

Rose, sir G. puisne judge, bankrupt court... 

Rose, Theodore, pension on civil list, 1785 ... 

Rose, Ann Fraser, pension on civil list, 1803 .. 

Rose, Mary, pension on civil list, 1808.* *. 

Ross, major-gen. J. commanding at Guernsey and Alderney, 

staff pay as colonel... 

Pay and emoluments as lieut.-governor of Guernsey • • 

Unattached pay as lieut.-colonel .. 

Pension for injuries received ip service... 

Ross, C. B. commissioner of the navy, Plymouth • • .. 

Ross, sir Patrick, governor of Antigua .. 

Ross, Charlotte, widow, pension on civil list^ 1823 . 

Rosslyn, gen' earl of, col. of 9th lancers . 

t Director ofrjhancery, Scotland •••• .... 

Rothesay, lord Stuart de, late ambassador to Paris..' 

Roscommon, countess of, pension on civil lisj;, 1817. 

Roscommon, earl of, pension on civil list, 1829...... 

Rottou, J. deputy comptroller general, excise *. 

llothes, G. W. earl of, pension on civil list, 1821 .. 

Rothes, Charlotte, dowager countess of, pension on civil list.". 

Roupell, J. B.master in chancery, circa ...». 

Routb, commissary-general in'the Canadas ... 

Rowan, lieut.-col. Charles, commissioner of metropolitan police 

Rowley, O. secretary and registrar, Malta... 

Rudlen, \). second clerk to auditor of land revenue • . 

Rumboid. Emily and Caroline, pension on civilrlist, 1826, each 
Emily, sister to sir William, who was taken out to India by {he 
marquis of Hastings, and has married a wealthy Prussian jew, of 
the name of Delmar; yet she still continues on the List, but 
tbis lady may follow the fashion, and pay it over to her sister Miss 
Caroline Eliza, who has not been so fortunate. 


I £3200 

, 700 

88 

2700 

600 

1200 

15 

800 

233 

60 

184 

1000 

40 

880 

’ 200 
3300 
2000 
233 
92 
97 

560 

627 

310 

350 

1000 

4859 

194 

1415 

1852 

2500 

88 

192 

600 

270 

431 

4000 

1862 

800 

1044 

710 
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Rpssell, W. late‘commissioner of bankrupts, 1828 . 

Deputy recorder of Bedford • • •. 

Russell, lord John, paymaster of the forces .. 

The perseverance of the noble paymaster in the cause of parlia¬ 
mentary reform and the able manner in which he ’introduced the 
new ark of the cons ( titution have fairly won him a niche in the 
temple of Fame. We have only one charge to urge against his lord- 
ship. Upon one occasion he ventured to insinuate an apology for 
the shameless cost of foreign embassies, and hinted that the pension 
roll was almost too insignificant.for legislative notice. If the right 
hon. lord *<vill only condescend to y>ok at page 480 of our publica¬ 
tion, he will find he labours under a triflitig mistake in this matter, 
hnd that the sums pai<h in pensions only are more Ilian double 
the produce flf all the taxes on'knowledge, and whiclf as a friend 
to the diffusion of intelligent^ and member of a society instituted 
expressly for the purpose, he must needs deem « seriotn consider¬ 
ation : but the waste of public money is not the whole of the evil; 
it is the political and social'consequences—the vicious influence it 
createsa-tlie corrupt expectancies excited—and the encouragement 
of immorality and political prostitution, to which it has been often 
•made subservient. 

Ruthven, Wilhelmina, pension on civil list, 1801. 

Ryder, F. D. clerk foreign office «. 

Son of lord Harrowby, and brother of lord tfaadon, M.P. for 
Liverpool. An uncle, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; another 
uncle registrar in consistory court; other Ryders are iu flhe Navy* 
and Church. It is, like the Grenvilles, a keen family. 

St. Albans, duke of, hereditary grand falconer. 

Hereditary registrar of court of chancery*. 

St. George, C. M. secretary and charge d’affaires at Turin • ‘ 
St. George, Maria and Jane, pension on civil list* 1828 • • • • 

St. John, Henry, pension on civil list, 1780 . 

St. 4ohn, R. W. consul-general, Algiers. .... 

St. Helens, lord, late ambassador to Russia.• 

Gentleman of the king’s bedchamber.. 

St. Vincent, viscount, pension on consolidated fund-?. 

The unde, who was a successful naval commander and meri¬ 
torious first lord, of the admiralty, might deserve the- pension, but 
his successor, the nephew of the admiral, can have no claim on the 
public. * , , 

Sandford, Frances, pension on civil list, 1830*.. 

Sansomi, L.. collector of customs, Ceylon. 

Sargeant, J. late commas, for auditing public accounts, 1821 

late secretary to the treasury, 1JJ04,.. ...... 

Sargent, "Willi^n, principal clerk in the treasury .. 

Sargent, "Mrs/ C. pension out of 4| per cent, duties, 1804 • • 

Salkeld, George, consul at New Orleans.*. 

Sanford, Henry, lenior cleric in the treasury . I 

Saurin, Edw. commissipner of stamps, 1826. 

Half-pay as captain in the navy, 1819. 

Saurin, M. A. solicitor to excise, Ireland. .. 

Saumarez, adm. lord' de, vice-adm. of Great Britain, and 
admiral of the red ... . 


,V 000 


230 

750 


1372 

64Gu 

1401 

144 

101 

2000 

2300 

712 

3000 


97 
1025 
1500 
800 
600 
610 
1136 
1000 
1000 
57 
• 1500- 

£1230 
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General of marines, (a sinecure ) 1 832 £1728 

Pension, by act of parliament . 1200 

Saundeps, E. clerk in commissariat . •Oil 

^Cleric in office for civil list accounts, J81(i . 201) 

Sawkins, J. inspector dnd receiver -of taxes, 1821 . (><>(> 

Saycr, B. comptroller of accounts, tax-office • • •<■. 1131 

Mellon, J. B. police justice, Hatton Garden. 800 

Seppings, sir 11'. late surveyor of the navy .. 000 

Pension ... 400 

Selwyn, Charlotte, Albinia, Eouj.su, and Henrietta, pension dli 

civil list', 1807, each.j,. 81 

► Sqpipliill, hon. Maria and Sarah, peusiob each, 1826 • • — • • 40 

Semphill, Hugh, lord, pension on civil litgr| 1826 . 07 

Sewell,'hon. Harriet, pension on civil list, 1821. 88 

One of the Beresford family, daughter of the lute archbishop of 
Tuam, sifter to.present lord Uecies, and to Mrs. Thomas llope.of 
the gay w orld. 

Setvell, .1. pension out of consolidated fund . 1000 

Sewell, Jonathan, chief justice Quebec, and speaker of the 

legislative council... 2400 

Seward, lieut.-gen. T. cilonol commandant royal artillery - • • • 100.'! 

Seymour, G. H. minister resident in Tuscany. 2300 

Seymour, lord Gfeorge, chairman of the excise boaid . 2000 


The chairmen nnd Commissioners of the boards of excise, customs, 
stamps, and taxes, are mostly tilled by members ot the anstocralical 
• lamilics. The Liverpool administration was pre-eminent for the 
lavish g&nt of pensions and increase of salaries. By an order of 
the lords of the treasury in 1810, the .salaries of the chauman of 
customs and excise were augmented from £1700 to £2000 a year, 
and the juniof members of the two boards from £1200 to £1400 a 
year. The Whi^shave applied the pruning kuiif to the exuberances of 

• their predecessors, by directing that two commissioners of customs 
and as many ot excise should retire forthwith, and that each board 
should be diminished two more as they drop off. The salaries of 

* the commissioners are reduced from £1,400 to £1,200 a year; ard 

the secretaries of the board at the rate of twenty-five per cent. This 
seems like retrenchment. . 

Seymour, lord H. compensation allowance for loss of office qs 

craner and w/ttirjinr/er, port of Dlfblin ........ jo/il 

Seymour, capt. sir M. naval commissioner, Portsmouth 1100 

Seymour, lord R. commiss. and prothonotary, King’s B. Ireland 7137 
Seymour, Henry, sergeant-a{-ai;ms. House of Commons «... 2300 

Soyfnour, Capt. G. H. Sergparft-at-Arms, House of kofds 3400 

Seymour, H. B. gentleman usher, privy chamber. • • I'.** .... - 

The Seymours are uncles and cousins of the marquis of Hertford, 
one of Viie greatest borough-proprietors, and affords practical proof 
of the working of this sort of property under, we hope shortly to be 
able to call, the o Id system. ' 

Scott, W. L. F. registrarof deeds for West Riding of Yorkshire 1200 
• Scott,.W, H. J..son of lord Eldon, receiver of lines, court of 


chancery, for the year ending 1830 .. | 240 

Registrar of affidavits, court of chancery • .. : 1816 
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Clerk of the letters patent, court of chancery • • • - - 
Reversion of rev. T. Thurlow’s annuity under 1 and 2 

William IV. c. 50 ... 

Under (lie. 3U Geo. III. c. 110, in the year 1800, the salaries 
of the judges at Westminster and the lords of session at Kdin- 
burgh were greatly augmented, chiefly on account of the high 
pi Ur of provisions. Why then, it may be asked, Rre they not now 
ieduced t ltut this is not the precise point we are aiming at. Under 
the same act a retiring pension was for the first time granted to the 
lord chancellor to the amount af £4000 a year, without limitation as 
to the p+evions lime of holding tlje great seal; and this pension— 
greater than is ever given loan admiral ftr general for tlielnost long 
and splendid services-wwas granted, on the pretext that sinecures 
m the gift iff the chancellor hfd been abolished, whereby his lord- 
ship was less able to mal^s a provision for his family than his 
piedecessors in office. Here, however, we fijid lord Eldon’s son,I 
entrenched behind three tier of sinecures, and fortified in his rear 
by the reversion of Parson Thnrlow’s sinecures, worth £11,000 per 
annum, all given to lum by his fattier subsequent to the passing of 
the statute mentioned. Does not this, independent of his official 
income of £18,000 or £30,000 a year, prove that lord Eldon liad 
ample means of providing for a family, without granting him in ad- 
* dilion, a retiring pension ont of the taxes. We would suggest to 
tlie wealthy Patriarch of the Tories the prudence of making a vo¬ 
luntary sacrifice to the public, without waiting to have these matters* 
levisedand settled by thatRefonned Parliament, to whiejji his lord¬ 
ship and friends entertain so natural an aversion. Tbe abandonment 
of the pension at least, with a fortune of £30,000 or £40,000 a year, 
realized out of the bankruptcies, lunacies, wardships, and super¬ 
sedeases of the PifL system, would not be missed^and certainly not 
abridge the bospitulities of Encombe or Hamillon-Place. * 

Scott, sir Walter, principal clerff of session, and sheriff of the 

shire of Selkirk, Scotland • • . 

• For loss 6f fees under 50 Goo. III. c. ] 12« • 

Scott, H. R. collector 0f customs and provincial judge, Cloyne 

Scott, sir Dayid, pension on civil list, 1827 . 

Are tye magisterial services of this gentleman at Brighton so va¬ 
luable as to deserve this pension 1 

Scott, Ann Iiijdsay, pension on civil list, 1825. 

Scott, dajne Harriet, pension on civil list, 1802 • •••,•. 

Scheuley, E. W. H. cotfsul at Hayti.*. 

Schomberg, heir of the duke of, hereditary pension out of post- 

* office revenue.*. 

One of king William’s followers, and killed, it is su posed, by a 
randojn shot from tiis own troops at the'jjaftle of the Boyne. There 
is no peeragj^if the name, and to whom th<?pension is paid, or for 
whaf^ve are unable to ascertain. 

Scovull, sir Geo. col. lieut-govemor of military college, 182^ 

Jieut.-r<fl. royal waggon train . 

Scovoll, C. assistant secAtary, customs* ... 

Shad well, sjr Launcefot, vice-chancellor. 

Shaftesbury, $arl of, chairman of committees, house of lords - • 
Shannon, earl of, late clerk of the pells, Ireland .. 


£553 

«# 

13',ooo 


1600 

300 

1041 

300 


250 

84 

1200 

4000 


383 

599 

1200 

6000 

3000 

3133 
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Shawe, Keut.-col. Merrick, pension on civil list, 1894 *. I £500 

,* Pension on Irish civiliist, 1825... I 495 

We are not aware of any claims col. Shawe had to his pensions, 
furtwrthan court favour and having acted as private secretary to 
the marquis Wellesley. It seems the regular practice of noble lords 
to throw their private secretaries on the public: this example was 
followed by the duke, in the cases of Messrs. Drummond and Gre- 
ville. Every want is provided for out of the taxes, whether it be 
for the support of an aged parent, sister, niece, illegitimate child, or 
cast-off mistress. , 

•Shaw, Robert, representative of, pension on civil list, 1786 • * 714 

Sir R. Shaw, of Dublin, enjoys this pension ; and he explains, 
that he inherit! it ; that it was ‘‘ purchased," Jiy his fSther, of course, 
uf wards of forty-four years ago, and that lie, of course, inherits it 
as executor of another. So that this pension nifty continue for ever, 
and be'transmitted like a freehold estate. The famous pension of 
Edmund Burke has been sold many times; and if sir R, Shaw's 
doctrine be correct, some of these incumbrances may be perpetual. 


Shawe, Mary, Catharine, and Ann, pension on civil list, 1828 95 

Sharp, sir C. collector of customs, Sunderland • • .. §00 < 

Shepherd, sir S. late chief baron exchequer, Scotland. 3000 

Shepherd, H. John, late qommissione^ of bankrupts, 1827 • • _ 

Judge advocate of fleet and counsel to admiralty, 1828 43 

Recorder of Abingdon, 1818... .. 

Clerk of custodies of lunatics in chancery, 1829 • • • • 450 

Clerk of presentations in chancery, 1829 . 43 

SJiee, sir Geo. under secretary of state, foreign department • • 1500 

Shee, dame*Maria, pension on civil list, each ... 334 

Sherwood, Susan, Rebficca, Ann, and * 1 Elizabeth, pension on 

civil list, 1803, each . 15 

Shield, W. late naval commissioner . 9^0 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Caroline, Thqmas Berkeley, 

Frances, Charles, and Helen, pension on civil list, 

• 1818, eacti«,.....•"», 57 

Poor Sheridan’s legacy to 1 ub friend George IV. who thus dis- 
posed of it. As the duke of Somerset’s son hag married one of the 
family, he will, it is hoped, do something for his wife’s relatives. • 

Short, Charles, clerk of ths roles and orders of the court of' 

king’s bench, from fees .. 5172 


We are not exactly acquainted with the official duties of Mri*{ 
Short, but the nature of them and the sources- of his vast emolu¬ 
ments require investigation. Ir ir curious to remark that the 
greatest portion of public taxes^s lfevied on articles of general con¬ 
sumption, and paid by the industrious classes; and the emolflttents 
of the most lucrative judicial offices arise principally from fees paid 
out of the property of bankrupts, insolvents, and imprisoned debtors. 


Short, H. T. clerk, Secretary Of 'state’s office, colonial 1..... 85.5 

Agent fbr Trinidad.• « t .. 344 

Shrapnell, maj.-gen. H. colonel commandant royal artillery - • 1003 

Pension for inventions... 1200 
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Sinclair, sir Johfl, compensation on abolition of office of cashier 

of excise, Edinburgh.’•■•••.. 

Frftm the incessant publications of this person) his duties of office 
could not have been very great, and we believe he never served any 
apprenticeship to entitle him to compensation forloss of employment 
Sinclair, lord Charles, pension on Scotch civil list, 1788 • • • • 

Sinclair, Elizabeth,‘pensionon civil list, 1775 .. 

Sinclair, lady Isabella, pension on civil list, 1790 . 

Sinclair, Ann, pension on civi^list, 1791 • .. 

Sinclair, Catharine, pension op cyril list, 1791 ... 

Sidmouth, viscount, late secretary of sthte •••*•.'. 

Skinner, J. JJ. com. of% packpt, Holyhead, 1793*;.. 

Commander in the navy, 1821 .................. 

Slow, Ann and Catharine, pensioners on civjl list, 1°, 17, each 
Smith, lieut.-col. sir C. F. royal engineers', West Indies .... 

Pension for wound.. 

Smith, tieut.-gen. John, colonel commandant royal artillery. • 
.Smith, major-gen. J. F. S. colonel, royal artillery, Ireland • • 

Smith, J. clerk Irish department, treasury. 

Pension for loss of office in ( Irish house of commons . • 

Smith, G. late secretary to the navy board«•••••. 

Smith, W. commissioner of arbitration at Sierra Leone,.. 

Smith, J. S. late envoy,&c. to Stutgard .. 

Smith, sir W. C. baron of the exchequer, Ireland*......... 

Smith, sir W. Sydney, pension on consolidated fund .. 


Pension on 4 J per cent, duties...a 

Admiral of the white • •. •«... 

Lieut.-gen. of marines... 


Smith, Culling Charles, commissioner of customs 

Smith, lady Ann Culling, pension on civil list, 1812.... v .. 

Smith, Dame Carterette, pension on civil list, 1813 • .. 

This last is/probably, motlier-iii-law of tbe preceding, who is wife 
of sir GeiWge Culling Smith,—mother-in-law twice over to the mar¬ 
quis of Worcester, who married two of her daughters,—sister to 
marquis Wellesley,—ditto to»lord Maryborough,—ditto to the duke 
of Wcilington,—ditto to lord Cowley,—ditto to the rev. Dr.Weilesley, 
prebend of Durham, recto* of Chelsea, and rectomf Bishop’s Wear- 
mouth, and who would, doubtless, have been a bishop, had he not, 
by such promotion, been obliged to relinquish more valuable pre¬ 
ferments. 


jiftaoo 


184 

138 

115 

37 

97 

3000 

800 

fl5 

45 

1234 

300 

1003 
1870 
1000 

304 

600 

1831 

1200 

3692 

1004 

1250 


1200 

600 

155 


Smith, P. clerk, secretary of state’s o%e, colonial . 

Agent for Mauritius ..*•».. 

Smith, Rir-Verffin, lord of the treasury • * .. 

Smyth, sir J. C. baronet, unattached gen, officer, 1825. 

Pension for good services, 1817.. 

Governor of the Bahamas .. 

Smythe, the bon. G. A‘. F. §>. pension on civil list, 1828 • • •. 

Smyth, James, collector of customs, Cork.. 

Smollett, Susan, pension on civil list, 1806... 


726 

*500 

1200 

479 

456 

2650 

104 

. 1000 • 
97 
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Soady, B. clerk in auditoflice.... 

. * Pension for-special services .. 

I Private secretary to chairman of audit board, 1826* • • • 
Sometoet, licut.-gen. lord, R. 1*1 H. col. 1st rcg. of dragoons. • 
Somerset, major-gen. lord, P. unattached pay as major-gen. • • 
Military secretary to the general commanding in chief 

Colonel 53d foot, about . 

Pension for wound... 

Brothers of the dulte of Beaufort, an old iKtra-Tory family, whose 
ramifications in qhurch and state aTC almost antraceablc. « 

Somerville, William, physician, Chelsea hospital. 

Retired pay its inspector, medical department. . • • 

** Sergeant surgeon -to tho-king. # .. 

Rneyd, Elizabeth, and her daughter, pension on civil list, 1776 

Snoyd, Hannah, pension on civil list, 1781 .. 

Sneyd, Ann, pension on civil list, 1807.. 

These are Irish, and we wonder who they can lie. There is a 
great wipe-merchant, named, Sneyd, who was in parliament, and 
who regularly voted with ministers. 

Soane, John, clerk of the works, Chelsea hospital.. • 

South, William, clerk to registrar in chancery . 

Southey", Robert, pension on civil list, 1807 . 

Pbct lauriate, circa . 

Sparsliott, S. deputy comptroller, coast-guard . 

Commander in the navy, half pay. 

Spencer, "^.ordnance storekeeper, Portsmouth. 

Spearman, A. Y.,assistant clerk of parliamentary accounts • • 

First clerk, civil list audit-office. 

Spearman, A. and Margaret Young, pension civil list, 1827• • 

Spicer, W. H. ffeputy treasurer, Chelsea hospital .. 

Spottiswoode^George,commandant Hibernian society, 1820*. 

Pension fo^ wounds, 1815.,•••• 

* Half-pay as major in the - army, 1816.. 

Spottiswoode, Eyre, and Strahan, king's printers. 

These gentlemen hold the valuable patent rft King’s printer, con¬ 
ferring the exclusive right to print acts of parliament, proclamuthmr, 
bibles, books of common frayer, and works the Copyright of which 
is vested in the crown. It is impossible to assign the annual profits 
accruing from this privilege; they must be very great, as their bills 
against the treasury, ordinarily, amount to £10,000 or £13,000 
per annum. Besides the profit if from this source, they have another 
frdm the sale of acts to the pq^lio, above the number required by 
law to be delivered to the houses of parliament, the magistracy, apt* 
public bodies; and which profit has been estimated to amount to 
£30,0(y> per annum. It appears doubtful whether the terms of the 
patent entitle the grantees to the bookselter'o profit on the Atle of the 
acts of parliament to the public; their privilege being restricted to 
the office of printer to the king. • , 

The patent of Messrs. Eyre and Strahan ekpired in 1820, and 
repost says, it has been renewed for another period of thirty years, 
without inquiry, or other terms being exacted than the old under- 
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stood cunditiorf of »ne of the firm sitting in parliament and toting 
• on all occasions with the treasury. If thiS report be correct, the ' 
profligacy of the arrangerucut can only be equalled by other acts 
which signalized the Wellington ministry, when, at the moment of 
dissolution, they thrust, en mam, on the pension list their private 
secretaries, parasites, and attaches, of a still less reputable descrip¬ 
tion. We believe,.however, certain formalities remain to begone 
through before the grant is finally renewed; and from some expres¬ 
sions, which have fallen from lord Althorp, it is probable measures 
will be adopted to quash a monopoly which is at variance with the 
knowledge of the age, and tHe general policy of an enlightened 
govern rifeot. ' 1 . , 

That the public sustains a great loss from the exclusive privilege 
of the kingjs printer i^evident from the transactions ,with the laic 
John lteeves, esq. well known some forty years ago as the getter- 
lip of a loyal association for putting down republicans and levellers. 
Mr. Pitt was desirous of rewarding the scrvjcts of this redoubtable? 
champion of monarchical institutions; to have placed him openly 
on the pension list might have given rise to comments rendering 
questionable the purity of John's loyalty, which dilemma was 
avoided by the wary minister making it a condition of the renewal 
of the patent of the king’s printer in 1799, that Mr. Reeves should 
_ he admitted a sleeping partner, receiving (or his. share of the profits 
£1300 per annum. In 1807, Mr. Reeves became dissatisfied with 
the arrangement, having discovered that his share of the profits waij 
far more considerable, amounting, according to the statement lie 
made in a bill of discovery, filed by him ag&inst his cikpartuerln 
the patent, to £'6>00 a year. The result of this proceeding was a 
more favourable agreement with the loyal assoc,iator against lcvel- 
leis, the precise nature of which has not transpired. What we have 
said is perhaps sufficient to elucidate the privifeges of the king’s 
printer, the purposes to which they have been applied, and the pro¬ 
priety of their abolition. 

Spraugcr, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1882 .. 

Master of court of exchequer, 1820 . * . 

Spoor, W. chief clerk in .treasury nud auditor . 

Stack, Annabella aud Mary, pension on civil list, 1828 • • • • 

Stace, W. ofilnance storekeeper, Woolwich.. 

tension... 

Stanley, Edw, G. S. grandson of the earl of Derby; chief 

* secretary for Ireland, salary and emolument. 

Mr. Stanley is reputdB not to be a bird of srfleet voice, but he lias 
eagle talons, and Mr. O’Connell appears never to have forgotten the 
terrrible grip ho received from the chief secretary about the aflai 
of the prosecqliqn,. W.e should admire the Liberator more if we sav 
him zealous in forwarding measures rqalljr tending to the relief o 
Ireland, in lieu of consuming session after qcssion in bagatelle ant 
imp ossi bl e -motions, which seem intended only as an excuse fo 
doing nothing at all, or nothing practically beneficial to his country 
Indeed, we are sometimes inclined to think the Great Agitatnr 
views with jeatousy, if not with absolute aversion, the abolition ‘ 
tithes, the introduction of poor laws, or any other efficient measuri 
of improvement, lestat should defeat his darling panacea of a cepes 
of the Union. This last, however, has always appeared to us inoi 
a scheme of personal ambition than of national amelioration 
Having towed the Emerald Isle along the English line of battle 
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ship for centuries, we will never consent that the rope «haK be cut 
justaat the moment when, from*a beggarly tender, she is about to be 
moused into a beautiful sailing-yacht, under the auspices of a Re¬ 
formed Parliament.' We hhve no wish to see awakened into life the 
dry bones of" College-green,—there let them lie,—the relics of all 
that is corrupt and factious—the remains of those base men, who, 
after passing the unprincipled Tithe Agistment act, sold tyeir country 
for the gold of Castlereagh. Infamy and incapacity are associate 
with the name of Irish parliament, and were it revived it would 
only be a focus for civil conflict and treason to the empire. The Irish 
have not legislative headi, and their soil, fruitful in men of talent 
and men of intrigue, has never produced aman with intellectual aptit 
tude for sober government—for maturing comprehensive and en¬ 
lightened projects of popular advantage. Bptter faf, then, we say, 

9 for the Irish nation, ‘whatever it may be for plotters and tribute- 
gatherers, that they should have the benefit of'the concentrated in¬ 
telligence of the united parliament of the three kingdoms, assembled 
under the new charter of the constitution. 

Stanley, Jane, pension on civil list, 1799 •••••••• . . 

Stanhope, A. comptroller of foreign office in the General Post- ' 

office, emoluments paid by individuals . 

Stanhope, lady H. Lucy, pension on 4£ per cent, duties • • • • 
The eccentric foreign lady mentioned page 204. 

Stanhope, Caroline, pensibn on civil list, 1805 .• • • > 

Stables, Ann, widow, pension on civil list, 1821 . 

Standish, Olivia and Diana, pension on civil list, 1815, each - • 

Stapleton, G. A. commissioner of customs.«• • • 

Agent for Grenada... 

“ Clerk of the signet .... 

Stapylton, hon. G. A. C. late chairman,of the victualling board 

Staniforth, J, distributor of stamps, Lancashire. 

Stavely, John, 8th senior clerk in foreign office .. 

Stephen, James, law adviser, colonial and board of trade • • • • 

Stephen, J. judge surrogate, St. Lucia*. • • .. 

Stephenson, B. C. srrveyor-general of works ... 

Riding forester, New Forest.' 

Stephenson, hon. Jane, pension on civil list, 1803.• • 

Stevens, C. clerk^of introitus, pell-office, exchequer ........ ■ 

Stevens, W. senior, military draftsman, Military-College.... ' 

Sterky, Rev. Alexander, pension on civil list, 1816 ........ 

Wherefore ? Had the gentleman no parish 1 

Sterling, Edward, pension on civil list,' 1780.. 

Stepney, Dame, pension on civil Jjbt, 1826 .............. 

Stevelley, Jones', late six clerk', chancery, Ireland.^.. 

Stewart,major-gen. D. governor St. Lucia ... 

Stewart, ban. E. deputy chairman of the customs«.... 

Stewart, hon. J. H. K. alsistant secretary, treasury . 

Stewart, R. H. second clerk in war-office... 

Private secretary to deputy secretary at war.‘. 

Stewart,‘lady Lucy, pension on civil list, 1806 *. 
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Steward, Uriana? pension on civil list, 1823 •••••••••••••• £266 

Stoddart, sir John, chief justice, Malta • . 11507 

Stoddak, Jane and Caroline, pension on civil list, 1824 • • • • / 65 

Stoddart, Susan, Ann, Barbara, Jean, and Mary, each pension 

on civil list, 1809 ... 49 

Stirling, Janies, consul at Leghorn .... 1061 

Still, Peter, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1793.. . 

Clerk of court of requests, Manchester, 1808 ...... unknown 

Stopford, admiral sir R. comniRnder-in-chief, Portsmouth * • 2920 

Stopford, iieut-gen. ho'n. sir E. dolonel 41st foot, pay-. 613 

Stockes, J. W. taxing officer common law business, Ireland * * 1107 

Stone, Williato, master shipwright, Chatham... 120 

Stow, D. clerk of a road, in general post-office—salary. 530 

Emoluments paid by individuals • -»«* . 1110 

Stowell, lord, master in the faculty office . no return 


Elder brother of lord Eldon, and In the eighty-seventh year of his 
age; his son-in-law, viscount Sidmouth— the letter of tkanka man — 
• is in his seventy-fifth year. Lord Stowell retired from the court of 
admiralty in 1828, having presided there lor the term of twenty 
•years, and during the war his emoluments from the office of judge 
averaged £10,000 per annum. It ie a singular fact that the great 
acquisitions of his lordship, and his brother Eldon, arose principally 
from the French revolutionary war. A period of national hostilities 
or distress, by increasing the number of bankruptcies, increased, 
under the old system of equity, the emoluments of the Chancellor, 
nearly half his profits accruing from that source. It was the same 
with lord Stowell, who was interested to the amount of £8,000 
a-year in the continuance of the war, his emoluments in peace bcidg 
only £2000 a-year. It would, perhaps, be unjust to impute to these 
individuals that they prostituted the great power they possessed, 
during the late reigns, to the encouragement of war, for the sake of 
official gain. It is inconceivable, that any men, with th'fir eyes 
opeu, would act so base, and detestable a part; yet, as dord 
Brougham has most justly remarked, on this very subject, “ that 
human frailty operates so, that without stating to ou-pelves the 
points wo are erring upon, our interests work upon us unknown to 
ourselves.” The civil and judicial, and, in short, all the governing 
authorities of the state, had a deep interest in the prolongation of 
the Fronth war; and the Bank of England, we have seqp, was 
enriched by hostilities. Even the sovereign hatha direct motive of 
the same sort, in the state of the law respecting droll* of the Crown 
and of Adpiiralty; and though it is improbable any prince, in 
modem times, can be swayed by such a consideration, yet it is well 
known that Charles the Second plunged the nation into a most 
shamefyl war with Holland, for the sake'of the droits of Admiralty, 
upon the caphue of the Smyrna fleet. Both the government and 
judicifrrkSHftinBtration must surely need reform, which admits the 


working of such interest-begotten motives on national afiTairs. 

Stracey, sir Edward, clerk in house of commons, 1830. 1382 

Council to chairman of committees, house of lords ••• • 1582 

Strangfonl, vMary, ddwager viscountess, pension on English 

civil list, 1804 333 

Ditto, pension on Irish civil list, 1809 266 
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Stnxngford, viscount, late ambassador to Russia - ■ • f • . 

Strafford, lord, pension on civil list, 179/ .. • 

Stratton, lady Emily, pension on civil list, 1813 . 

Cluster of the duke of Leinster. Her husband had a large for¬ 
tune, and got through it all in a few years. 

Stratton, J. late minister to Sweden ..I. 

Strathmore, lady Ann, pension on civil list, 1828 . 

If this Iady.be the wife of the present earl, is it because he may 
be always in difliculties, that the public should maintain her? If 
the widow of the late lord, it is more reprehensible, as she wjs 
married just in his dying momeqts, to'rob'his heirs of rank and 
fortune. * , 

Stuart, sir Simeon H. pension on civil list, 1822 . 

Stuart H. retired allowance as clerk, colonial office, 1816 • ■ • • 

Secretary and registrar, St. Lucia, 1803. 

Stuart, Jane, pension on civil list, 1784 * • • .. 

Sullivan, L. deputy secretary at war.. 

Sullivan, I. andH. Hobart, pension on 4^ per cent, duties, 1820 

Sullivan, J. A. provost marshal, Jamaica. 

Sullivan, J. A. sec. registrar, and king’s receiver, Dcmcrara 
A relalion of the earl of Buckinghaiqshire. John Sullivan,uncle 
of the earl, is a commissioner of the India board, and another Sullivan 
is member of the council, Madras. 

Sutherland. R. ctfasul at Maracaibo . 

Sutton, right hon. C. M. speaker of the house of commons • • | 
Surtees, William Villiers, late commissioner of bankrupts, and j 
‘ cu^itor for Middlesex, clerk of the jurats, and filazer ; 

common pleas, t l 799 .». 

For loss of cursitorial fees in 1829, Mr. Surtees received £1170. 
He is a relative ofjohn lord Eldon, see page 331. 

Swinton, Margstct, Mary, Isabel, Ann, and Harriet, pension 

• on .civil list, 1800 ......... 

Talbot, Robert, late commissioner of bankrupts, 1793 . 

<• Cursitor fof London and Middlesex, for loss of fees 

Tapp, John W. storekeeper, Halifax, 1818 . 

1st lieutenant invalid artillery (reduced 1819), 1800- • 

Tanner, T. clerk of ship’s entries, customs -.. 

Tarleton, gen. sir B. col. $th dragoons, pay and emoluments - • 

Governor of Berwick. 

Pension for wounds .. 

Taunton, sir W. E. puisne judge t of the court of king’s bench 

Taylor, lieut.-gen. sir Herbert, ddonel 85th foot. 

Adjutant-general. -**!’• .7 

Pension on civil list, 1813... 

Private sec. and aid-de-camp to the king • • I. 

Master of St. Catharine’s hospital •'. 

Taylor, gen. the hon R. col. 6th dragoon guards r ..*.. 

.Taylor, sir B. clerk of the signet, 1801 .. t .... 

Late minister plenipotentiary to Berlin, 1828 . 


£23()0 

8S 

177 


1500 

230 


200 

562 

200 

172 

200 

600 

1500* 

7800 


1250 

6000 


I no icturn. 


276 

1176 

406 

142 

3232 

1243 

647 

300 

5500 

938 

1884 

913 

no returns 

ditto 

1578 

291 

2300 
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Tqylor, T. deputy kt-teper of privy seal, Dublin, 182!) . ,£73 

Clerk in chief secretary’s office, 1799 .. 712 

Taylor, T. comptroller-general of customs • ••>■’. , 1 000 

Temple, the hon. W. secretary of embassy at St. Petersburgh 1100 
Tenterden, rt. hon. lord, chief justice of the court of king’s bench 10000 

Terrill, W. pension (Alt of consolidated fund • • • • .. 1000 

Thackeray, S. assistant-solicitor, customs . 800 

Thomson. T. principal clerk of session, Scotland ... 1000 

Deputy clerk register, 'ditto .. 500 

Thomson, W. deputy commissary-gene,al, hglf-pay, 1818 207 

Prothonotary of'Nova Scotia ...... ...... •■••••.. 600 

Thomson, O. "Poulett, M.P.' for Dover, treasurer of the navy, 

and vice-president of hoard of trade • . 2000 

Thompson, T. solicitor to post-office, Ireland.-. 1457 

Thornhorrow, J. chief clerk in office, of woods • .... 700 

Thornier, chairman of the board of stamps . 2012 

Thornton, W. T. cleric of the securities, excise. 600 

1’liornton, W. C. late commissioner of hackney coaches .... 150 

* Lieutenant-governor of H ull .. 182 

Aide-de-camp to the king •'. 182 

Pension and retired military allowance . j 591 

Thornton, sir E. late envoy to Portugal. 2000 

Thurlow, rev. Thomas, late patentee for execution of bankrupt- 
laws ; emolument from fees on commissions, writs 
of supersedeas, and proceedings in bankruptcy, for 

the year ending Jan. 5, ,1830 . 8502 

Cleik of hanaper in chancery; emoluments from 

June 5, 1829, to Jan. 5, 1830... 1192 


Chese judicial sinecures were abolished under the Bankruptcy 
Court Act, and an equivalent lile annuity, payable out of bankrupt 
clients, granted with reversion, on the death of Mr. Tlmrlow, to 
W. H. I. Scull, son of lord Eldon. It has been often idged as a 
favourable' trait in the English constitution that it allows the hum¬ 
blest individual, possessed of merit, to aspire to the highest rewards 
and offices in the state; but thfs advantage is in some measure coun¬ 
terbalanced by the principle which permits those rewards and 
honours to be hereditarily transmitted to desccndfthls. Of the prac¬ 
tical working of this part of the system the families of Marlborough, 
Nelson, and- Thurlow, afford striking examples. The founder of the 
honours of the last, it is well known, was the lord chancellor of the 
name, and during the short period of sixty pears, within which it 
emerged»from the obscurity of a Suffolk pttfsoiyage, it has presented 
some verv sjnjyjflir incongruities. Lord Chancellor Thurlow, whose 
father was’thc rector of Ashfield, died unmarried, hut not before 
he had, by the influence of his office, pushed his brother Thomas 
into the rich see of Durham. This Thomas left two sons, Edward, 
(lie late peer, who succeeded the chancellor, and Thomas, in holy 
orders, who gucceeded, \m the death of his brother, in 1829, to the 
valuable reversions mentioned above. The claims of the two 
nephews to the* honours and emoluments of their uncle, the first 
Lord Thurlow, it would be invidious to investigate. Edward is 
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chiefly known from having married Miss Bolton, the .actfess, and 
frofti having been an unfortunate aspirant in verse-making; the 
frails of his marripge were three sons, the eldest of whom is now 
in flie eighteenth year, destined, in due course, to form one of our 


hereditary legislators. 

Tiernoy, Geo. secretary of legation, Bavaria.. £50t 

Tierney, Mrs. pension on civil list, 1830 ...... 40 


Widow of the late M.P. for Knaresborough, and who, if in need 
of assistance, ought to have obtained it from the wealthy banker, 
her relative; or, if not from him, from the ^uke of Devonshire and 
other party connexions of her lmsbamj. f Bul aristocracy is tjie 
grave of virtue." .The rich lords,’like the rich clergy, immersed in 
luxury and dissipation, are strangers lo sympathy with indigence 
and misfortune. TRey do not even provide'for the destitute of-theii 
“ order,” and seldom come forward to support any work of utility 
or bene-volcnce. There are,exceptions among the nobility, but tins 
is the general character of tlie corporation ; all useful, meritorious, 
and charitable undertakings are planned, supported, and executed 
by the middling and industrious classes. It is the same in Irelahd, 
as we learn from the parliamentary report of the session of 1830 
there all institutions for the education ol' the people, and for their 
relief in sickness and old age, have been established, and are sup¬ 
ported, not by the absentee landlords, bishops, and pluralists, but 
by the farmer, the poor* tenantry, and tradesmen. But can there 
need farther proof of the vicious nature of aristocracy iu church and 
slate, than the deplorably ignorant and destitute state of our agri¬ 
cultural population 1 Of,the one hundred and tlurly-night miserable 
creatures on the Berkshire calendar, only tweuty-tive could tr> ite, 
and only thirty-seven could read; yet, in face of this evidence of 

• the neglect of the people by their “natural protectors,” justices 

1’ark, Vtnighan, and others of the special commissioners, would in¬ 
sinuate the clergy and lords of thesoil,had done their duty, anil that 
the risings of the peasantry did not proceed from want of food or 
want of education, but from the wicked machinations of seditious 
writers, itinerilfit lecturers, and foreign incendiaries. t 

Tindal, sir N. C. chief justice of common pipes.. 8()0< 

This judge, we believe, is better known for prerogative leanings 

• and supple politics than as a high judicial authority. His copious 
charge to the Bristol grand jury, (Jan. 2, 1832,) was singulit.ly 
delieient in precision, and has formed a proper subject o! animadver¬ 
sion. The two chief legal dicta of sir Nicholas are that private 
persons rnayuinn themselves for the suppression of riots; apd, 
secondly, that the dutiesCmposed on the citizens are equally obliga¬ 
tory on the soldier. Both these positions are of dangerous applica¬ 
tion, and ought to have been laid down within strirter limits .than 
they were by chief justice Tindal. 

A private person, wo concede,,has no general right tojulerfcre in 
the execution of the laws. c«nstable, for the maintenance of the 

peace, may call in the aid of a by-stander, and the by-sender is 
bound to assist him; but no private person has authority to arrest 
an olfimler, without the warrant of a magistrate, for any offence 
Jess than felony. AH riots are not felonious. Unless twelve persons 
or more are unlawfully assembled .and continue together one hour after 
being commanded by a magistrate to disperse, they are not guilty 
of a capital offence. Should any private person interfere, without 
lavnful authority, to suppress a riotous assemblage of a lei}s aggra¬ 
vated description than this, we apprehend he would himself become a 
transgressor of the law; and if he armed himself with any dangerous 
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weapon, as a gu», aiyl thereby occasioned the death of an individual, 
be would be guilty of manslaughter at the learft, and perhaps murder. 

Similar obligations and restraints are imposed on the military. A 
soldier is invested with all the rights of other citizens, and is bound 
to all the duties of other citizens, Burdett v. Abbott: granted ; but 
nothing beyond this. Ho lias no general right to interfere for the 
preservation of the jjeace, either as citizen or soldier, unless called 
upon so to do by lawful authority; and if he employ fire-arm to 
suppress a riot of a less dangerous character, and under other cir- 
runiMancrs than those described in the statute 1 Geo. I. c. 5, and 
thereby occasion death, lie would be gnilty of the highest offence 
known to Ain: law. . » . , 

Until recently, game-keepers thought Ihey had a liglft to carry 
tire-arms, for the captuN: of pwtehers. This error wajf distinctly 
reluted by Ml. Justice Bayley, (Lancaster Assizes, March 23d, 1827,) 
who expressly stated that no gamekeeper had a ri'-’it to carry fire¬ 
arms for any such purpose, nor to lire at apy* poacher whatever. 
No proprietor of game had any earthly power to give such authority 
to his keener, who might certainly take into custody any poacher, 
bol it vyas at his peril to use fire-arms. 

The legal au1hnrity*of Chief Justice Holt is so high, and the 
• anecdote related of him so apposite to our subject, that we cannot 
forbear incorporating it, though well known, and has appeared in 
The Plain. Dealer, and other vehicles of intelligence. 

“ There happened,” says the narnftur, “ in the time of this chief 
justice, a riot in Holborn, occasioned by an abominable practice 
then prevailing, of decoying young persons, of both sexifc, to the* 1 
plantations. The persons so decoyed they kept prisoners in a house 
in Holborn, till they could find an opportunity ol shipping them off"; 
which being discovered, the enraged populace were going to pull 
down the house. Notice of this being sent to Whitehall, aparty of 
the guards were commanded to march to the place; but they first 
sent an officer to the chief justice, to*ac<piaint him with the design, 
and to desire him to send some of his people to attend the soldiers, 
in order to give il the better countenance. The officer liavjpg de¬ 
livered lus message, Holt said to him, ‘ Suppose, the populace should 
not disperse at your appearance, what are you to do then V 1 Sir,’ 
answered the officer, ‘ we have orders to lire upon them.’ ‘ Have 
you, sir?’ replied Holt, * then take notice of what 1 say ; if there be 
one man kilted, and you are tried before me, I shall lake care that you, 
and every soldier of your jiarly, shall be hanged.’ ‘ Sir,’ added he, 

■ go back to those who sent y#u, and acquaint them, that no officer 
of mine slijll attend soldiers; and let them know, at the sameff ime, 
that the laws of this kingdomhtre not to be executed bfthe sword; these 
matters belong to the civil power, and you have nothing to do with 
them.’ Upon this, the chief justice, ordering his tipstaves, with a 
few constables, to attend him, went himself in person to the place 
where the tumult was; expostulated witli^thg mob; assured'them 
that justice should be done upon the persons yho were the objects 
of their indigni^ : «m : and thus they all dispersed quietly.” 

Tigbe, G. VV? pension on Irish civil list, 1815 . 

Tighe, Charlotte, pension on Irish civil list, 1828. 

Tildesley, Sophia, pension 05 civil list, 1825 . 

Tomlins, A. clerk, Irish revenue, 1817 ... 

Private secretary to vice-treasurer, 1817 . 

Allowance for index to journals house of lords. 

2 r 2 


£358 
• 47 

61 
500 
75 
*400 
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Tomljns, sir Thomas, counsel tp chief secretary, 181*0 •'. 

Counsel to treasurer for Irish revenue... 

', Pension on'Irish civil list, 1825. 

For compiling index to acts relative to Ireland . 

Torrens, R. fourth justice in common pleas, Ireland. 

Torrens, dame Sarah, pension on civil list, 1820 • ■ • .. 

Widow, probably, of the late general sir H. Torrens, adjutant- 
general. This officer was most fortunate in his advancement, and 
held high situations; but lived so extravagantly as to leave his family 
upon the public. _ . 

Toole, J. deputy cemmissary-gcrieral, half-pay, 1817. 

Pension as cjvil auditor of Malta f • • • ■ .. 

Townsend, J. S. master in chancery in Ireland". 

The^e are nice pickings in judicial offices in Ireland as well as in 
England and .Scotland. 

Trafford, Trafford, late receiver general of taxes, Chester • • • • 
Whether Ministers intend granting retiring pensions to the late 
receivers-general we are uncertain, and for this reason have omitted 
them in our List. The receiverships were mostly given by the 
Tories to their thick and thin supporters. Trafford is, if we mistake 
not, the magistrate, who, in conjnnction with Hulton and 
Parson Hay, who immediately after received the valuable living of 
Rochdale from the late Archbishop Sutton, directed the memorable 
outrage sif Manchester in the year 1819. 

Trail, rev. Anthony, pension on Irish civil list, 1794. 

Trail, Clarissa, pension on Irish civil list, 1809 . 

Treasure, Elizabeth, wiijow, pension on civil list, 1820 . 

Trefusis, hon. C. R. commissioner of excise. 

Trevor, C. solicitor of ’legacy duties - . 

Trower, J. master in chancery, for year ending Jan. 5,18,JO. • 

Troy, J. J. collo.itor of customs, Limerick. 

Turner, R. deputy surveyor of New Forest, 1815 • • • * .. 

Allowance for Parkhurst Forest. 

Tumor, Sir H. governor of Bermuda..... 

Turner, W. envoy extraordinary in Colombia. 

Turton, sir Thomas, clerk of juries, commqp pleas* • • • .. 

Turton, W. onp of the six clerks in chancery . 

Tywll, col. baron, private*Seeretary to lord lieutenant. 

Tyrconncl, earl of, pension on English civil list, 1813 

Pension on Irish civil list, 1813. 

His brother, the late lord, was in the army, and shipwrecked in 
the Baltic reluming from St. ' Ptyersburgh with despatches. Why 
this lord has'got two pensions ought to be explained. i 

Tyndale, W. pension on civil list, 1820 .. • • ' 

Tyton,,A. retired allowance as late solicitor to the customs • • 
Pretty well this for a retired solicitor, whose salary ttid emolu¬ 
ments had averaged, perhaps, £3000 or £4000<per annum. Ail the 
government solicitors and assistant solicitors would hear consider¬ 
able reduction. The solicitor of the treasury has returned his 
emoluments at £2800 a year, of customs £2500, of excise £2500, of 
stamps £1200, and of assessed taxes £1500. 


£40.0 
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Unwin, John, senior, clerk in the Treasury. £1000 

Ul-e, James, comptroller of customs, Leith*-. *540 

Uttersim, 1£. V. one of six clerks in chancery •,••••■ i. ’/217 


As the name implies there are six of these officers enjoying 
incomes of £1200 a year; they are sinecurisls and their offices might 
be abolished without detriment to the public. They have so little 
duty that the custoiA of these gentlemen is to divide the year into 
six portions of two months each, and the attendance of one of them 
at a time is enough. Can any one be surprised at the expense of 
proceedings in chancery, when tjiero, is a judge with ITS,000 a j ear, 
sinecure^worth IT 1,000 per nnnuip, registrars with £<>000 income, 
masters £1000, aud clerks w*lli average incomes of £ 1200 and 
.£1400 a year—and all fyese great emoluments, or nearly so, accru¬ 
ing from tors levied on the itnfortunate suitor -widow, orphan, 
•lunatic, or bankrupt 1 We say nothing of the tleecings lie under¬ 
goes in the honorariums, refreshers, consultations, and half-guinea 
“ motions of course,” paid to counsel; nor of the term-fees, air-and- 
eight-penny touches, copy charges, and court attcudancies of solici¬ 
tors. • 

Usher, Alicia, Frances, Margaret, and Sarah, pension on civil 


• list, 1827. 100 

Udnev, Martha, pension on civil list, 1816 .. 445 

Van Spiegle, A. senior clerk in tliQ treasury • . 1008 

Van de Spiegle, Adolph, pension on civil list, 1810 . 60 

Van <le Spiegle, Maria, pension on civil list,-1810 • *. ■* 68 

Vallaucey, Catharine, pension on Iiish civil list, 1790 . 132 

Vallaneey, Mary, pension on Irish civil list, 1770 . 66 


A poor woman was recently convicted in the Metropolis of de¬ 
frauding the palish, in having continued to receive the allowance fSr 
the maintenance of a natural cliil<J after its death. We suspect 
similar cajollory among the stale paupers. It is hardly likely so 
many pensioners should be alive whose grants are dated sixty or 
seventy years back; dead-weight and annuity people, w# know, 
an? pro\ erbiallv tenacious of vitality; still, we trust lord ARhorp 
will make inquiry and not stffler to be added to our other grievances 
in this matter, the vexation of being imposed upon bj absolute 


con tilt r/t'i/fy 

Vallaneey, Isabella, pension on Irish civil list, 1823. - *. 61 

Vallaneey j Fanny, pension i*n Irish civil list, 1820 . 42 

Vandcleur^ lieut.-gen. sir. J. O. col. 14th light dragoons••• • 1501 

Pension forwounefs...... •••• 350 

Vandeleur, T. B. fourth justice of the king’s bench, Ireland • • 3692 

Vanderkiste, F. \V. comptroller of customs, Cork. 600 

Vaughan, C. R. env oy and minister plgnipo. at Washington • • 6000 

Vaugliarf, sir J. baron of the court of (Exchequer. 5516 

Veiiabh s,'-,S;'j5[nior clerk in home department, 1803.. • 612 

Private secretary in home department, 1823 . 300 

Receiver Of the eight police offices, 1822 . 500 

Receiver of tenths,' 1827 .. 300 

Verbcke, J. F. deputy commissary general, half-pay, 1815 ■ • 267 

Consul of the Netherlands ....600 
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Vernon, sir Charles, pension on civil list, 1823 *j • • • • • • 

Verrlm, Caroline, pension oif civil list, 1763 . 

A sight of this fajr spinsjer would seeds be gratifying to admirers r 
of thet antique! 

Vernon, Joseph, receiver of fees in the treasury . 

Vesey, Francis, one of the six clerks in chancery, 1811 • < • • 

Vie, H. inspector and receiver of taxos, 1828 . 

Villiers, G. W. F? commissioner of customs.. • • 

Villiers, T. H. secretary to the India board . 

Vivian, lieut.-gen. sir E. H. col. 12{h ljght dragoons, staff, 

regimental pay and emoluments.. 

Commander t of the forces, Ireland ••••!•• .. • • 

r Pension for wounds. 

Visard,,J. deputy registrar bankrupt court.. 

Vizard, William, secretary of bankrupts . .... 

Wade, Mary, pension on Irish civil list, 1829 .. • ■ r, 

Wadman, J. first under clerk tellers’ office. . . 

Walker, J. inspector and receiver of taxes, 1803.. • • 

Walker, sir P. hereditary usher of the black rod, Scotland • • 
Walpole, Edward, clerk, in the treasury and private secretary 

to chancellor of the exchequer . 

Fgr making out Ea§t-lndia accounts. 

Walpole, F. junior clerk in home department, 1811. 

Joint distributor of military commissions, 1S17.. 

Allowance for yeomanry correspondence, 1820 . 

Walton, R clerk foreign department post-office. 

Walker, J. K. cocket'writer, customs . 

Walker, Thomas, police justice, Lambeth-Street . 

Ward, R. P. latr clerk in ordnance . 

Ward, John, .inspector of aliens at Dover, 1825 . 

Collector of customs, Dover.'. 

Ward, E. M. minister plenipotentiary at Dresden..... 

Ward, Robert, inspector and receiver of taxes, 1815 •••••'• 

Warde, lieut.-gen. sir H. colonel 68th foot,. 

Wardlow, sir Xjf. pension on Scotch civil list, 1824 .. 

Warrington, H. consul-general, Tripoli.r. ...... 

Walford, J. G. solicitor to the board of customs . 

Warner, A. chief judge, Trinidad.. 

Warren, C. W. clerk first class in the war-office. 

Warren, Mary, Sarah, Anne” and Rebecca, pension on Irish* 

civil list, 1787, each.J**■, . 

Wallace, J. collector of customs, Waterford. 

Walbeofi, J. superintendent of cinnamon plantations.. 

Watson, sir F. B. master of his majesty’s household . 

Pension on civil list, 1827.... 

Waters, John, clerk to chief justice of court of kinsrs’s bench: 

" from fees... 1.... 


£266 
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To fees are qflen added the corruptive agency of gratuities, so 
• that when an incoule arises from the former it is hardly possible to 
fix the amount; depending, loo, a good deal on the cupidity or li- 
beralily of the fee-gatherer. We wonder who this .Mr. Waters 
can he, and what can be the'nature of his duties to entitle him to 
tax the king’s lieges, suing tor justice in the highest court, to the 
tune of £2100 per annum. 

Watlington, G. prtitlionotary of court common pleas . 

Watson, T. clerk to clerk of the rates, customs . 

Watts, It. clerk of a road, general post office. 

lflde clerk in tax-office .... 

Watts, E. consul at Carlhagena- .. 

Webb, W. deputy coMmissa^y-general, half-pay, 1822 .... 

. comimssioner for valuation of houses, Dublin . 

Wodderburne, sir D. deputy postmaster-general, Edinburgh* • 

Wolfit, W. late commissioner of bankrupts, 1801.’ 

Cijrsitor of court of chancery, 1814*. 

Wellesley, marquis, pension front the East-lndia company •• 

Lord stewanT of the household .. 

Late joint chief remembrancer of court of exchequer, 

Ireland .... •••••• 

The Wellesleys derive a go aler tevenue fronKlie taxes limn any 
other family, and since Mr. i’ltt lust introduced into oflicia! employ* 
mention! Murniiiglon, they cannot nave received, in gjjgnts, sail ■ 
nes, pensions, anil sinecures, less than two millions of the public 
money, lint bow rail we complain of the income of the duke, <u 
ol his brother, both eminent for tiieii exploits j while there are 
bishops with £20,000 or £30,000 a year, and legal sinecurists with 
£10,000 or £12,000 per annum ? The following piece of inlorma- 
tion appeared in the Limerick (iitruiiicle :—The ifkarquis W. late 
viceroy of Ireland, has seventy-two sons, all provided lor by the pub¬ 
lic." The “ 1 lero of the East,” as the conquerer of Tippoo Sail., 
«sed to be styled, has i crtainly been viceroy of Ireland; lint the 
intelligence cannot refer hi him ; for, though his lordship has been 
tvv ice married, he lias no issue by either union. It is, we know, a 
very general complaint that scarcely any person without family 
inilucnci* and born in lawful wedlock, can obtain a situation in the 
public offices, owing to the numerous illegitimate progeny of the 
“ order” claiming to be provided for- 

Wellington, Charlotte, pension on civil list, 1800 • .. 

Wellington, duke of, pensions out of consolidated fund • ••• 

Constable of the Tower .. 

Colonel of rifle brigade . 

Colonel of 1st regiment of %t guards. 

"Lord-warden of Cinque ports # .. ....... 

li.viViVt on grants by parliament. 

Some oversight, some providential mischance, generally brings the 
guilty to judgment. The oversight of the Wellington ministi^ 
was the King's speech, :yid the comments thereupon by his high¬ 
ness of Wateiloo. The Duke has since attempted to qualify the 
fatal declfhation against parliamentary reform, by dividing himself 
into two parts- -one ministerial, the ether individual; and holding out 
a hope, of something better for the future, in case of a second trial of 
Ins civic talents. But it is of no use : the objection is to the entire 
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mass —the history of the Duke—his connexions—the pas^ deeds 
and capabilities—the loreign aiyl domestic proceedings 'of the con¬ 
federacy to which he belongs. 

In his foreign pslicy the Duke is the steadfast partisan of the 
Turk,* Don Miguel, Ferdinand, and the Holy Alliance ; in his do¬ 
mestic policy he belongs to the Tory faction ; that besotted crew of 
plunderers, possessed ol neither common sense nor common honesty, 
and whose demon ascendancy of forty years has entailed on the 
empire all its calamities. Agreeably with the views of this party 
the Premier had prepared to open the Parliamentary campaign. 
Retrenchment was to proceed no further; the,principle of free-trade 
was not to be persisted in; judicial, ecclesiastical, and above all, 
parliamentary refdrgi, and ‘every thing new or novel was to be re¬ 
pudiated and discountenanced. Abroad the continental system was 
to jie upheld—the vile treaties of 1815 imufitained inviolate—and 
after a million of bayonets had been silently assembled on the Rhine, 
the Mosplle, and the Adige, fye kingdom of the Netherlands forcibly 
re-established, and the liberties of Frenchmen subverted by another 
victory of Waterloo. Such was the train of mischief laid by the 
Field Marshal 1 one hundred millions more were to he added to tlrt; 
Debt—the dead weight doubled—and Europe deluged, wnh blood, 
that half-a-dozen crowned conspirators might be guaranteed in their 
usurpations over the liberties of the human race. 

And what averted these calamities? It was the spirit of the 
People acting on the fears &f parliament' Such was the deep and 
universal feeling of indignation excited by the royal speech and the 
declarations of thi^Duke, that wc are not sure both monarchv and 
aristocracy would nave been laid in the dust, hud not the premier 
made a timely retreat. Perhaps his abdication was not the most 
favourable issue: had the Captain been allowed to follow up his mad 
•resolves, it is probable, fnom the pervading spirit of the continent, 
Germany, Vtaly, and Prussia, would have been free by the discom¬ 
fiture of their tyrants ivopen battle ; bu? the day is not far distant, 
when that emancipation will bo effected by reason and example, 
which the insane arrogance of despotism failed to accomplish. 

The Duke beinjfnaturally shrewd and selfish,and mostly'.judicious in 
kis conduct, it js surprising how lie could adopt such a mistaken course 
of proceeding. Would none of the parasites, pensioned dowagers, 
and demireps, whifchaunt his steps, open his eyes? Even s»r R. 
VVel might have told him England is not in the stale it was in 179? 
—that there has been a complete revolution in public sentiment— 
that an individual is hardly to be found who is,uol convinced of the 
blunders, profligacy, and mis-government of the last half century- -* 
and that all classes—rich jpid poor—are either dismayed by Ihd 
overwhelming embarrassments of the system and quiescent in its 
defence, or the open and determined partizans of its thorough reform. 
Under such altered circumstances what a brainless project to think 
ol reviving the Pitt system—resorting to Algerine acts—appealing 
to persons of property—and coerti^i, the entire population, the most 
favourably disposed portion of‘which is resolved to be neutral, and 
all the rest in tierce and determined opposition 1 *•" 

It is hardly worth while inquiring now how far lord Wellington 
participated in the plans of the miserable Polignac. The jvre tolled 
outcasts would not have sought refuge here had tjiey not been previ¬ 
ously apprised of the spirit of those who presided oyer the public 
councils. Subsequently the ex-Premier was pleased to designate Che 
glorious three daps a “ bad example,"—an opinion, no doubt, he 
shares in common withprine,e Metternich, and the autocrat of Russia. 
France had not much to gain by her immortal triumph ; she had 
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only to defend,iiot to conquer free institutions. Her first revolution 
• had swept away an oppressive tithe system,privileged noblesse, a 
feudal game-code, and a plundering and barbarous judicial adminis¬ 
tration. Would to God our revolution of 1G88 had doile as much 
for ns, and then we should not have had still to struggle through 
the Augean stable of aristocratical, legal, and ecclesiastical 
abuse! 

We shall leave th’e Duke with a fervent prayer that he will never 
again be premier of England. His ideas and sentiments are wholly 
alien to the happiness and liberties of Englishmen, and we verily 
believe his return to power wisuld be the signal for a general rising 
throughmt the United Kingdom. • 

West, Robert 11. clerk dead letter offifce, Ireland, i800 • • • • £184 

Taxing clerk iuland-otfice, Ireland, 1800 . . 184 

West, F. N. escriv ans to the court, Trinidad . f821 

West, G. clerk in treasury, and for n;..king special payments, 1100 

Weston, W. surveyor-general, customs ••... 800 

Westou, J. C. corkct-writcr, customs ... 1868 

Westmeath, counter^ of, by act of parliament (Irish) . 923 

• Westmeath, marchioness of, lady of the Queen’s bcd-chamber 105 

Pension on Irish civil list, 1829 • • • • • .. 386 

The Westmealli (Nugent) family have been singularly unfortunate 
in matrimoni.il engagements. The fate earl of tjfcstmeath, married 
for a lirst wife Marianne, niece of the brst carl of Clare, by whom* 
he lefl the present marquis of Westmeath. This inaraage being 
dissolved l>v act of parliament in 1790, the earl married in the fol¬ 
lowing year Elizabeth Emily, daughter of the second marquis of 
Dioghcda. Doth wives wc believe survived the earl, who died in 
1814, and we ate nnccitain whether the countess fn our List, vvliqsr 
pension is charged on the consolidated fund, is the lady Marianne 
of the lirst or the lady Elizubetlf Emily of the second nuptials. 

We are also ignorant of the public services performed by which 
the countess of Westmeath became entitled to her pension- Nor are 
#e less in the dark in respect of the servircs of the marchioness of 
Westmeath. This lady, «t is well-known, obtained her pension 
through one of these brilliant coup de mains of the Duke, for which 
lie is as fami/Us about court as in the field. All howeveMhe public 
knows o?hcr ladyship is that she is sister to the marquis of Salisbury, 
who has large estates; that she has fojr many years been on bad 
terms With her husband ; thfit they have parted several times aud 
again lined together, and not. long since the marquis instituted a 
suit in Doctors’ Common^ torthe restitution uf c9njugal rights ! The 
marchioness, it appears, has obtained an appointment near the 
person of-the queen, which we take to be a way-lay of the field 
marshal, that concerns the Whigs more than any body else: we 
verily believe no man knows better thtyi t|(0 Duke how to post hi., 
troops- 4 —take up a position—throw up ettrejehments—and jjrepaie 
for <lofeiij.,t.vi*;>roffensive warfare; and we never knew the Captain 
to lie ont-gcneralled in these matters, except on one occasion, when 


opposed to the chivalry of viscount Combermere. » 

Weir, Dr. John, late commissioner, victualling-office. 1000 

Wharton, Henrietta, gensfon on civil list, 1813. 501 . 

Is this the widow of the former chairman of the house of com¬ 
mons? or of the member for JLteverley ? A job in either case. 

Whitelow, Elinor, pension on Irish civil list, 1813*• -. 177 
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White, W. D. clerk in the office of woods and forcs/s, 1810- • 
» Receiver of crown rents in London and Middlesex, 1827 

Whitmore, col. G. royal engineers, Malta. 

Whitmore, T. secretary to the board of customs.. 

Whittingham, Maria, pension on civil list, 1822 . 

Is this the wife of general Whittingham, who is on Abe staff in 
India 7 If so, too bad. 

Whishaw, J..commissioner of audit . 

Wilmot, Sarah Ann Eardly, widow, pension on civil list, 1797 

Wickham, rt. hoiv W. late minister to Swiss Cantons . 

Wickham, Eleanor,'pension on civil list, 1803 . 

, Wil|on, sir George, master in chancery foe year 'i 830 

Wilson, W. principal clerk army-pay-office ••• .. 

Wilson, Dr. Isaac, physician to Halsar-hospital... 

Wilson, Ann, children of, pension on civil list, 1797. 

Wilson, G. allowance as late commissioner of customs •••••. 

Wilson, R. late commissioner of Bankrupts, 1802-,. 

Curator for London and Middlesex, 1823 . 

Wilson, major.-gen. W. col. commandant 1-lth royal artillery 

Wilkin, John, receiver of.crown rents in Wales, 1819. 

Late receiver of duties on offices and pensions, 1811 .. 

Wilkinson, Robert clerk in -war office, 1802 . 

Compiler of army lists, 1808 . 

Joint collector of fees on military commissions, 1808 . • 

Wilkinson, E. clerk of tie; affidavits, customs.. 

Willis, Johfi, pension on civil list, 1791.. 

Wilkins, Eliza, pension on civil list, 1800. 

Wilkie, David, limner to the king of Scotland, 1823 . 

Wilcox, Elizabeth', pension on civil list, 1821 . 

Williamson, J>. lord of sessions, Scotland • • •,.. .... 

Williamson, John S. col. royal artillery, 1825 . 

• Superintendent of royal military repository, 1828 '• • • • 

Allowance for one servant ... 

Williams, C. northern clerk in tile secretasy's office, customs 

Comptroller of the housekeeper’s accounts. 

Williams, John, M. P, for*Winchilsea; queen’s attorney-gen. 

Williams, C. F. commissioner bankrupt-court . 

Williams, 11. J. clerk to receiver of custom duties, outwards*. 

Williams, rev. J. P. rector of Jit..Elizabeth, Jamaica . 

W illimott. It. distributor of stamps, excise...■ 

Receiver-general post-office. 

Willimotj W. receiver of wine and plantation duties, customs 

Willimott, T. S. vice-consul and pro-consul at Lima • *. 

, Willimot, T. collector of customs . * . 

Willimot, Mary, pension on civil list, 1827 ....’... 

Willoughby, Harriet, pension on civil list, 1806 . 

Willoughby, T. E. registrar-general of shipping.‘_ 
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Wilde, sir J. chief justice, Cape of Good Hope. 

Wingfield, W. master in chancery for ye* ending Jan. 5,1830 
Tlie masterships are ten in number, and in (he gift, of the lord 
chancellor. The duties of the masters are to receive affidavits, and 
examine accounts, and other matters referred to them by the equity 
judges; they are also the messengers of the house of lords, in com¬ 
municating with tine commons. Some of the duties of these officers 
are of the first importance, but, like every thing else in chancery, 
have been, hitherto, discharged in the. worst possible manner for 
the convenience of suitors. In the reign of Charles II. the masters 
sat from scion in the morning till twelve, and again from two till 
six in tile afternoon ; being ltinc hours pach day. Tn 1810 they sat 
, from ten to three, and from six to eight, being seven h&urs; tut at 
present thq average ti/ic is less than five hours a day. • As the hours 
. of attendance have decreased, in similar inverse proportion the 
emoluments have increased. In 1798, the average, lor fifteen years 
preceding, gave to the masters a salary of £l(fl5 to the highest, and 
to the lowest £970. The average of the following nineteen years 
gave to tlie highest paid master £1914, and to the smaller ones 
£100#. The average at present is from £3800 to £4500 per annum. 
Their chief clerks nave undergone corresponding increase in remu- 
* neration, and realize about £1400 per annum. The abuses in the 
, master’s offices aie manifold, but as lord Brougham has signi¬ 
fied his intention to introduce a legislative measure for thir removal, 
we forlitar to enumeiale them. One grievance, however, is sp 
oppressive on suitois, that we cannot help noticing it. The practice 
is to issue hourly warrants; in consequence of which th^ parties 5re 
put to the expense of paying counsel and attorneys for attending 
hourly to no purpose. Thus, suppose the master has four cases to 
hear, he appoints four separate hours, each hourjto be appropriated 
to a case, winch, if unfinished, is postponed to a future day, and 
this, though it is previously known that any one of,the cases would 
occupy the whole lour hours. * 

Wittwor, T. N. allowance as late accountant to India Board •• 

. Accountant between public and £. I. Company. 

Wiseman, Harriet, pension on civil list, 1825 .* • • ■ 

Winning, Henrietta, pension on civil list, 1808 .. 

Winchester, Marquis of, groom of tlie stole . 

Heip is another of those courtly offices, which ought to he abo¬ 
lished, augmenting unnecessarily the expenditure of the civil list. 
Ik is not sufficient to say these costly appendages are essential to 
supporttllie royal dignity;. The dignity of thc^-.rown is a senseless 
sound, unless tending to increase the respect and veneration of the 
people; impoverished by aristocratic wars and misgovernment, we 
are disabled, if otherwise inclined, from supporting the gewgaws 
of royalty: and the less wc have of them, the more estimable the 
kingly office w ill appear in popular estimation. Milton says, “ the 
very tbippingsyf monarchy cost more tffttn the whole establishment 
of the most costly republics.” The nearer we approximate regality 
to the simplicity of lepuhlican institutions, th% more permanent mid 
commanding wjjl he its influence. We would neither dcprirt' 
royalty, nor any*public office, of due respect and support, but we 
would abridge every useless expenditure, which only promotes the 
corruptioniof politician., and courtiers. To what public purport, or 
private gratification of the king, are the (.fliers of groom of the stole, 
master of tin* hawks, master of the buck-hounds, master of the 
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horse, or grooms and lords of the bedchamber? Tliese^arejmenial 
oiliest, and unbecoming the dignity of noblemen, if endowed with 
the'genuine feelings of nobility. At best, they have served only to 
purchase the support of some needy boroughmonger, or provide for 
some lbw parasite, or ruined aristocrat. 

Wood, major-gen. sir G. major-general, unattached.. • • 

Pension for services . * . 

Wood, K. R. clerk, secretary of state’s office. 

Naval officer, Grenada . 

Late vendu-master, Malta . 

Woodford, C. senior clerk in the treasufy •■-••• •'.•' 

Woodroffe, Wm. associate to chie/justice, common pleas • • • • 

• Woojley, capt Isaac,8ate deputy chairman? victualling office '• • 

. Pension for wounds. 

Worthington, T. surveyor-gdneral, customs . 

Wray, Charles, president and judge, vice-admiralty, Domerura 
Wray, John, receiver of new metropolitan police establishment 

Wraxall, Jane, pension on civil list, 171).')... 

Wright, Alexander, Alfred, and Caroline, pension, each, on 

civil list, 1827*.. 

Wright, Thomas, colleetor.of customs,. Plymouth . 

Wulbier, W. R. minute clerk, audit-office. 

Perwion forvspecial sdrv'ees. 

Clerk for paying fees on passing accounts, 1815 • • • • 

Wulff, major-gen. G. col. commandant royal artillery . 

W/ndham, hon. P. C. secretary of council, remembrancer of 
court of exchequer, and clerk of common pleas, Barbadoes 
Registrar in chancery, and clerlf'of the patents, Jamaica 
The duties of the hon. Percy "Charles Wyndham, brother of lord 
Egrcmonl, arc diseh irged by deputy ; the emoluments are prineipa I ly 
paid by the inhabitants of the islands, who are twitched up iui 
judicial fees in the same fleecing manner that suifiirs for justice are 
in the courts of the JJnited Kingdom. r 

WJilde, John, pension on Scotch civil list, 1796., 

Wynford, lord, late chief justice common pleas. 

Wynne, Robert, pension on Irish civil list, 1 $05 ., 

Wynne, W. commissioner of appeals, Ireland* •;. 

Commissioner of inquiry, ditto. 

Wynn,_H. W. W. son-in-law of lord Carrington; envoy anil 

min. plenipo. at Copenhagen .*. 

Wyny’ard, gen. H. col. 46lh foot, pay ... 

Wynyard, lady,‘pension on civil list, 1819. yj • • 

Wyon, Thomas, chief engravgr, mint-office . 

Yates, Jaqe, pension on I rish civil list, 1814 .. 

Ditto, Mary, pension on civil list, 1794.1'. 

Yonge, dame, pension on English civil list, 1812 .. 

Ditto, pension on Irish civil list, 1804 . t\ 

The$p was a sir George Vonge of old in the Avar-office, bu\ from 
the date of the pension she cannot well be liis widow. 
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Young, J. W. protpctor of slaves, Remerara... £2000 

Yorko, C. P. brother of lord Hardwiclte; teller of the ox- 

• chcqueT (sinecure) .*... 2700 

Zachary, M. cocket writer, customs .. .. 1(398 


A copious introduction to the Place and Pension List renders un¬ 
necessary many observations at the conclusion. We might have 
multiplies notes, but,' made*a pbint of passing over tjm Grenvilles, Sid- 
.mouths, and other individuals already sufficiently known, whose merits 
jiave been banvassed/and lou^ since settled in public estimation. Many, 
names illustrate themselves, others hv juxtu position; and really w'e 
cannot help thinking that our alphabetical arrangement has*been the 
means of our performing a task very usual at certain seasons of the 
year—that of assembling families together—from the royal household, 
the colonies, eourtsmf law, army, navy, and public offices, exhibiting 
them face to face, their incomes, emoluments, relationships, and 
prospects. 

Our List has one stiiking advantage o\er every other previously 
given to the public. All the individuals enrolled upon it arc ‘living, or 
were living within a few months of the period of publication. From it 
the people will be able to learn who receive exorbitant emoluments, 
and the amount of them in every branch of the public service —civil, 
judicial, naval, and military. Since the last edition, issued within the jae- 
ceding twelvemonths, many names have disappeared througfideath, some 
few have voluntarily resigned *t.lieir annuities ; those have of course 
been omitted, except in the latter ease, two or three have been retained, 
purposely to remark on such a rare example of disinterestedness. 

With respect to the pensions generally, though their tlaims appeal - at 
present recognized by the settlement of the Civil List, wo apprehend 
they wilj ultimately have to undergo the ordeal of fnother examination. 
There are some deserving objects, but they are only a grain of sand on 
the sea-,shore—the mass lire too vile for description, and their plunder¬ 
ings mast speedily have an end. We are told, indeed, “ to pause 
before we plunge noble families into distrtss.” But if noble families 
can only jnaiutain their nobility by living on the public, perish their 
nobility. Surely tithes and com-laws are sufficient for the maintenance 
of the Order, or, if they bo still jniUgent, let them appear in their 
propcf charpe^er, and not assume tu*rank above other paupers. * What 
claim have the Mulgraves, Manchcsters, Mansfields, Arbuthnots, Gre- 
villes, Courtenays, Crokers, Herries, and Bathursts; or the Jady Anns, 
Emilys, Betty!?, and Jennies, of any titled beggar, to the money wrung 
from the labours and necessities of the industrious and now deeply de¬ 
pressed pdbple. If they think carriages and fine clothes, titles and fine* 
houses, essential to their existence, let them pay for them out, of their 
own purses; if they cannot pay for them, what right have they to them ? 
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or wHat right have they to make the people pay foi them ? The whole 
affair is a gross insult to common sense; and those si|ke» creatures, and 
their dpndy brothers, etherial and exquisite as they may be, must do like 
others* earn their byead by honest industry, or have no bread to cat. 
Noble iumilies have long been under a delusion, and seem to think they 
have a hereditary right to be fed and clothed at the public expense, 
whatever be their improvidence, folly, or worthlessness; but they must 
be undeceived:—no more lordly plunderings by the sons and daughters 
of corruption; if they cannot support themselves by useful sertices, 
they must descend from their fictitious rank and learn the duties of their 
proper station in sqciety. They will gain a great deal by thf change, 
lose nothing in point of real dignity, or perhaps comfort; for there can 
be no dignity not founded injustice, nor comfort irvenjoying the rewards 
which no desert has required. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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PAST, .PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


W k have, reserved the subject of this chapter to the last, and have 
Iren much at a loss what title to give the observations we are about to 
submit. At this moment the Reform l’-'ll, foi the third time, is in its 
last stage in the House of Commons, and we are just on the eve, as we 
fervently tjust, of the birth of a new constitution. Under such circum- 
<•taiices.it would he mere folly to do, as we have often done before, drag 
, <>ur readers through file iniquities of the Borough System. That system 
is doomed, and we will not believe that any event can intervene to avert 
its fate. We will not believe there is any peer of parliament, however 
great his prepossessions against reform may lie*, however great his appre¬ 
hensions of its ultimate issues; we will not believe there is* any inan 
who will not deem it a loss evil to pass the Bill thffh risk Abe fearful 
consequences which would inevitably result from opposing the two con¬ 
stituted authorities of the state, supported by the almost unanimous 
power, wealth, and intelligence ol the comnufnity. We will theref<fi-o 
consider the Reform Bill the law-of the land, and will throw behind us, 
as a portion of past, history, the abominations it entombs, like the pre¬ 
rogatives of the Tudors, the oppressions of Feudality, and the corruptions 
ofTopcry. 

Having thus cleared odr course of a loathsome nuisance, we will state 
the chief points to which wc are desirous of calling attention. 1. In 
order to f/ispose of some popular errors, we will briefly indicate the pro¬ 
gress of the constitution up to the era of the Reform Bill. 2. We will 
give an <*stimato of the adequacy of the Bill to the national wants, and 
advert to the principal objections urged ag%iust it by Its two classes of 
antagonists—namely, those who think it concedes too much, and those 
who think it does not concede enough. 3. And last, wo will endeavour 
to show the future improvements likely to be effected in the country by 
the practical ojicration of this great tyiMie measure. Our reader* need 
not bo alarmed* from the general import? of these projJositions we are 
going to lead them into any dissertation ; wo. shall despatch the whole 
in a very few pages, our aim being only to indicate a few leading pro¬ 
blems,—« sort of landmarks, which, at the existing crisis, it may lie 
useful to ^eep in mi ad. As we deem the battle won, and sock not 
victor}-, we shall submit our remarks in that spirit of truth, candour, 
and fairness, ih which we doubt not they will be received. • 
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1.—PROGRESS OF T1IE CONSTITUTION UP TO TIIE REFORM BILL. 

We have long been of an opinion that the English constitution is the 
result pf successive'improvements advancing with tlip increasing intelli¬ 
gence of'the people.* It is a tree of slow but magnificent growth, in 
which decayed parts have at intervals appeared, and been partly ab¬ 
scinded, and now and more perfect branches engfafted. Those a ho 
entertain a different opinion, rely, we apprehend, either on descriptions 
purely imaginary, or refer to a period too remote for authentic intel¬ 
ligence. The surest test of the excellence of public institutions, and 
the extent of popular rights, is the administration of justice. The 
executive government may claim and exercise ^ transitory power, de- 
' pendant on the character of the sovereign or his’"ministers, or imposed 
upon them by the emergencies of the moment; but the administration 
of justice is that permanent and wide-spread divisions of social ma¬ 
chinery which touches all the members of society; and accordingly as 
their rights are respected or violated under it, wc may infer the .general 
existence or absence of civil liberty among the people. 

Let us apply this test to the Saxon era. We are not accurately in¬ 
formed of the institutions existing at this remote period, but it is certafti 
they were those of a natidn little advanced from a state of barbarism. 
According to Mr. Turner, the laws ascribed to Alfred, and so highly 
extolled, co'mpriseif the decalogue ami the principal provisions in Mosaic 
legislation contained in the three chapters following the decalogue. 
However applicable such a code may have been to the Jews and Judea, 
it*could nob have been well suited to a community placed undei widely 
different circumstances* The existence of the were and the mu ml afford 
further testimony of the rude state of society among the Anglo-Saxons : 
the former was tfy> legal value of a man’s life, which varied according to 
hif rank; the latter was the security afforded to the safety of the liouVe, 
and like the were varied with the rank of the party. Jl' human life and 
prpperty were thust made to vary iu value, it is not surprir.iug personal 
estimation varied in the same way : thus the oath of a twelve Lvnd man 
was equivalent to the oaths of six churls. With such uncouth and par¬ 
tial judicial notions, the condition of the great body of the people may 
be easily conceived. It war that of mere personal slavery. ' The la¬ 
bouring classes were considered the property of their masters, and at 
their absolute disposal as much as the cattle on their estates. They 
might put them in bonds, whip them, brand them, yoke them in teams 
like horses, or openly sell them in <iie market like any other commodity.! 
This state of society continued till long after the Conquest. In the 
reign of Henry II. we read that the number of slaves exported to Ireland 
was so gruat that the market was absolutely over-stqcked; and from 
William I. to that of John, scarcely a cottage ;n Scotland but vhat pos- 


* Macintosh's History of England, vol. i.‘ p. 72. . 

t Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 5th edit. v. iii. p. 91. 
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,,essed nn English slavb,—the spoil of the border wars.* It, was onfy 
in the veer 1102, was declared in the great council of the nation, 
held at. West minster, unlawful for any lm/h to sell stairs oprnli / it) 4hc 
market! which before had been the common custom of the country.* 

The state of sue it ty described is obviously that existing at this (fay in 
the islands of Dominica and Jamaica, and the great mass of the people 
were no more in thmeiijoyinent of civil rights than the Negroes of the 
West Indies. It, must then he quite indefensible in any one to revert 
to the times of the Saxons, or to a period long subsequent, for models 
of constitutional liberty and gcAeminent. 

Let us advance to the era (Tf Mar/nn Charfu. Tho concessions ex- 
toited by the barons at Uunnytuodc were concessions extorted for them¬ 
selves, not the people. /But cvf-n this indicates a progression in society. 
Two orders at least in the state were recognize* 1 namely, tlie king and 
nobility, and the idea of prescribing their respective immunities by a 
public law shows a growth of intelligence, and may he deemed, pcxjiaps, 
the first visftile germ of the Constitution. 

I'Tom the leign of Mving John, to that of Charles I. the constitution 
Underwent no decided improvement; the powers of the several parts of 
which it consisted weie the subject of dispute, but were not fixed or 
materially altered bv any public acts Croat changes however had taken 
place among the people. Vassalage was entirely extirpated ; cdlntnerce 
and manufactures had been introduced and flourislwd; conrforts and 
luxuries unknown to preceding ages weir placed within the reach of all 
ranks. But w hat most distinguished this interval was tho growth of an 
entirely new order of vast power and influence who claimed fig the first? 
time a share in political government—namely, thg Mirim .k classes; 
consisting of the smaller freeholders and copyholders living in the county, 
and of merchants, manufacturers, and retailers resident in cities and 
towns. These, hitherto unknown as an independent cafil, had gradually 
and almost imperceptibly Income influential enough to contest the prero¬ 
gatives of the lqonarch in the legislature --make war ttpqji him—and, after 
heating him and his feudal chivalry in open buttle* consolidate all au¬ 
thority in themselves. But their day had not yet come. They con¬ 
quered, Intf knew not liow Id preserve their conquest. Political know¬ 
ledge w>as not sufficiently (jiftiised to enable than to framj and maintain 
a system of government, greatly superior to that which previously ex¬ 
isted, and as a consequence, the power of the state fell back into the lyinds 
of its former possessors. The new influence, how ever, manifested in this 
great struggle was never lost; though fjicspolitical power reverted to.tlie 
King and* Aristocracy, a vast influence was efer after cxcrcisVd over public 
affairs by the middling classes; and we consider the Refill in Bill of 
1S32 nothing more than an open and constitutional recognition.of that 
authority m the lxfly of the People, which, for the last century and a 
lialf, has linear ceased to,be indirectly, though often inefficiently, exercised 
over the natiiXial government. 


Sir Freclciiek l'.ileifs Hi-Uuj of theVoor, |> 7. 
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' In this sketch we liave taken no notice of the fise of the Hoi si; oi 
Commons. The fact is, we consider the House a‘ Commons had 
hardly begun to exist for an/ useful purpose, till a short time aiiterfor 
to tlic JL’ivil Wins of the aommonwealth. What was the conxlitafiou »f 
this hotly previously ' Why, it was an assemblage of persons, sum¬ 
moned or not, at the pleasure of (he crown or of the slierill, to raise a 
sum of money for the public treasury, by taxing themselves and consti¬ 
tuents. It was not a legislative assembly, in any proper sense of the lei m, 
any more—peihaps not so much —than the Court of Star Chandler, or 
High Commission. li was a meeting e.f deputies to assess aids and 
scutages, not to make lav's. TJiat u'as a branch of the rovtil authority 
to be exercised by the summary process of crheJ and prorftiMotion, not 
by,.mean burgesses’ the delegates of imlsbroonfl towns, dbo it is tine 
might have money to spare for princely extravagance—the piodaee "of 
their iridustry—but whom'it was assumed had not intellects siitheieutlv 
reihijd for the high task of legislation, though they might lie gieat 
adepts in the mysteries of felt-lints, hose, and woollen cloths! So hide 
did file M. P.s of those days value the repiesenhe iv< function dial lliev 
considered it a task imposed, not an honour conferred, and actually re" 
ceived way ex for the discharge of so unpleasant a duty.' All siyis 
ol evasions weio practised to avoid sending rcproscntuli\ es to parliament ; 
some bbrouglis pleaded poverty, others their insignilieanee, and the 
honourable members were almost constrained by force to appear at 
Westminster, Oxfmd, or other place of 1 oval residence. The w hole 
proceeding was analogous to what takes place in a city taken bv storm. 
fTlie iictijrious general*calls together the principal inhabitants, not to 
make laws for the government of the town, hut to determine how great 
a sum they can raise to save thenise* ves from pillage. It was the same 
with the House of Commons, and so continued till the advent of Hamp¬ 
den, Pym, llofiis, Eliot, and other master minds, claimed for the,''hud 
estate a nobfcr and more indepemlent vocation. 

Such, we appijdiond, is an unvarnished representation of the constitu¬ 
tional importance of the 1 louse of Commons up to a comparatively recent 
period ; and for its tnutli we have only to appeal to the recollections of 
those who have even cursorily studied the‘iiistoiies of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, and jl»o notions of prerogative entertained i>y the 
jtrinees of the St mat race. The English government for a long pcii si 
was pi despotism, occasionally cheeked and controlled by the clergy and 
nobility; but though its arbitrary pow ers w ere often arid bravely disputed, 
no permanent constitutional hardier was erected against them, till the 
next great efa of our history, {tie Revolution of l(i8t^. 

The expulsion of the Stuarts was a great achievement in favour of 
constitutional government; but it left the industrious orders ill tlieii 
former state as to the exercise ol' political power. * The limits of the 
royal prerogatives were debited, and the basis of public free him declan d 
by the Hill of Rights, hut it failed to confer the great de'sideiatnm ol 
- - •# — - - 
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(1„. period a system of representation commensurate witli (lie aug- 
mented ivenlt.1i «nd» intelligence of the community. The classes who 
chiefly proiiied hv the revolution wore the C'leigy and Ari'tocracy. , ’The 
reforuH'd church was in danger from the revival of popery; thoyiristo- 
cracy from both popery and prerogative : the two interests in jeopardy 
united for their common security mid obtained it. From the despotism 
of the monarch the •people fell under the despotism of an Oligarchy, 
divided into two factions—equally con ujn. and inveterahly hostile to each 
other. 'I hough their professions were different, their practice was the 
same, iftnl neither parti, nheil circumstances gave them an ascendency, 
pursued mensu'-es for the genfral advantage. •Ab'cajl* the country was 
involved in unceasing., unnecessary, and expensive wans ; while, at 
home, public'bnppiiie.Vwas a mere pretext, tne emoluments of admini¬ 
stration being tlie end of their policy. f ven.iiicat became a rjnmc, 
played at by the livsil parties ; the King being the occasional'umpire, 
and the people the prize! 

Tlu> cl.iif tea-on which can lie assigned, for the people remaining so 
long quiescent underbill'll a defective national administration, has been 
Mie internal prospciity of the country, the result, of their own unpalro- 
nwed energies. During two centuries, the career of improvement lias 
been slc.nl j and uiiiliiiiii; e.icii rei»>n closed with an augmentation of 
"calth and Knowledge; but in this increase government had no share. 
It is hardly possible to lix on any period, under any riliuister,* when the 
spirit of improvement was fostered by government, when men of 
genius were patronized, or when any anxiety was manifested to facili¬ 
tate the operations of industry, bv abstaining - 'from burdening it, witfl 
imposts. On the contrary, history exhibits only the virtues of flic 
people struggling against the vices ot power,--of liberty against oppres¬ 
sion,—of industry against the rapacity of taxation,—of truth against 
estaiilislied error. Nevertheless, in spite of these obstacles, the country 
(imlinucd to flourished; Is if its prosperity is not the creation of a day 
nor a century;, it is not to bo dated from the llovoluti*m, nor the reigp 
of (ieorge III- nor the Pifr, sysl in, nor any other system. No; it is 
to none of these causes: the great, towns of Liverpool, Bristol, Man¬ 
chester, liirmiugliam, Leeifs, and (ilasgow, have not emerged into 
opulence and magnificent - !} under the favouring auspices of any of these 
dynasties ; their growth may he ascribed to the people themselves, 
who, while they had to surmount the disadvantages of their own»con- 
dition, had to contend against the spirit of institutions hostile to im¬ 
provement. * • • 

Jloiv liltle government, at any time, lias* boon identifier! with public 
prosperity max - be instanced in this. The worst period of our history 
may he reckoned from the restoration of Charles 11. to the expulsion 
of James 1J.; it wlls a period remarkable for the profligacy of the C'nuit, 
arbitrary jnAueiples, bigotry, and parliament!!!y corruption; jet Alt. 
Hume observes, that the commerce and nrhes of Kngl.md never ch¬ 
i' leased so fast ay during that'•rime, * 

* Hi-loiv nl hug la ml. ml. mu 11 . :W.I. 
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In the period which followed the Revolution, the policy of government 
was not more favourable to industry. It was a sharfieless picture pf 
waif {nod misrule; the King the slave of faction, the People of fiscal 
extortpm, and the "mere profession of patriotism rendered ridiculous by 
the profligacy of public mpn. Yet even this vile system did not repress 
the energies of the people ; the country flourished, but it flourished not 
in consequence of the vices of administration, brtt in spite of them. 
There was nothing in it paradoxical, it demonstrated no natural con¬ 
nexion between bad government and national prosperity; it merely 
showed that the seeds of improvement may be so powerful^ tfiat they 
will triumph ovef the mosft defective institutions. 

The causes of public prosperity during the ivign of fIqorgo III. are 
too •obvious to he pointed oiff. On the accession of that prince, tije 
country was in the full tide of wealth and glory, and his reign was a 
mere continuation of the impetus it had previously received. The gene¬ 
ral progress, no doubt, was greatly accelerated by the invention ot 
machinery: the discoveries of Watt and Arkwright, doubling.the pro¬ 
ductive power of industry, gave to our manufactures an unrivalled snpe^ 
riority, which, in their turn, laid the foundation of agricultural piospe- 
rity. In all this, however, government did not participate: indeed, 
the contrast between the struggling dnergics of industry and the vices id 
power was remarkable ; while the people were acquiring withiv. theii 
Rulers were wastflig without. It was a singular contest: genius and 
iudustry ministering to the calls of folly and prodigality. The result is 
now before us: and, after all our inventions, toil, and enterpiise, we 
find ourselves worse situated than a century ago. Instead of exhibit¬ 
ing an unexampled picture of real optionee, social enjoyment, and gene¬ 
ral comfort, we arc a woeful spectacle of embarrassment, and piivation. 
The first was th^ portion provided by the Genius of the people, the last 
ip the evil entailed by the Demon of faction and misrule. • 

Had government ever directed its addition to the intellectual m 
Rjiysiral improvement of the people, how different would have been the 
result. Five things at least might have been expected from an 
enlightened administration :--First, a general system for the cdu 
cation of the people, founded, not on any system of religious ex¬ 
clusion or political injusgee, but on social utility. Secondly, a pro¬ 
vision tor the clergy, independently of tithe, which is so oppressive on 
agriculture, and adapted only to a different state of society.' Thirdly, a 
more simple and economical mode of taxation, embracing an abolition 
of siieh internal duties as, -ftit,kout adding proportionately to public 
revenue, interfere with the operations of commercial arid manufacturing 
industry. Fourthly, a revision of the civil ami criminal jurisprudence. 
Lastly, as a necessary preliminary to the rest, an extension of the basis 
of representation, st> as to embrace the power, intellect, and property of 
the community. , , •' 

These ameliorations might have been all quietly effected within (lie 
last edntury. Instead, however, of government being occupied on these 
truly national objects, it has been a mere arena for aristocratical con- 
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tention, on which tlieile pseudo-patriots—tlieso “ Great Men,” as they 
are sometimes called, the Godolphins, the Somers, the. Harleys, the 
iJolingbrokes, the Chatham*, Foxes, Buries, and Pitts, have displayed 
their rtilfishness and ambition, their want of real patriotism, #nd en¬ 
larged views of public justice and happiness. * 

We have thus run through the historical part of our subject, and 
brought out those pnopositions which mark the progress of the Constitu¬ 
tion at different epochs; it. only remains to show their application to 
the great question of parliamentary reform in progress through the 
Legislature. * 

Our first inference is, that ‘England .never had a constitution in which 
equality of civil rights^and equal protection to all interests were recog¬ 
nised ; and Ibat it is tji vain (A look for siteli a model of government in » 
any anterior period of our history. 

Secondly, we infei, that in England, as i*n most infant comfnunities, 
politieal power was originally evicised by a single person, and that it 
was aftervfaids divided between the monarch and nobility. 

Thirdly, that the power of the government continued to be exercised 
" by the two estates, and almost to be unquestioned by any antagonist 
claim till the accession of the Stuarts, when the rise into importance of 
the Middle Classes called foi a new partition <*f political authority ; that 
these classes succeeded in wresting the government from the king and 
nobility, hut failed to retain it, and tiiat they also ikiled in ■securing a 
direct shaie in the government in the Revolution of Ui88 : hut, though 
excluded on hotli these occasions, they have over since the great struggle 
in the sixteenth century succeeded in exercising an indirect influence tin 
national a Hairs by their numbers, wealth, and intelligence—aided by the 
Press, access to the debates of the legislature, and a fragment of popu¬ 
lar representation in the House of Commons. 

J’ourtbly, we infer that, the peiiod lias arrived w rfhn the productive 
classes can no longer be excluded liom a direet share iif the constitu¬ 
tion; that thy indirect influence they have hitherto^exercised must he 
convcrtcd ( into an integral and operative part of government; and that 
this is really the object sought to he accomplished by the Reform Bill. 

Fifthly, we infer that we*liave airived at. a crisis when this change is 
wholly iiresistihle : — I..Because (lie interests to be Benefited and en¬ 
franchised by it, so greatly preponderate over the minor interests by 
which it cap bo opposed. ‘2. Because the change, is expedient js well 
as just; and this is shown by eontiasting the past history of the people 
witli the past history of the government * for while (lie latter presepts a 
eongeriA of abuse, incongruities, and Auliftriassmonts, tlfti results of the 
partial interests it lias embodied; the former have been eminently sue 
ccssful in all their pursuits, and have only been retarded in theig progress 
to social ImppineSs by the folly and incapacity of their Rulers, The eon- 
elusion i^«*)imifosl; the people ought to he admitted to a share oi lliat. 
political pmlcr for which experience lias proved them qualified, and the 
Aristocracy deprived of tin’ iricspon.-iblc aulhonlv, which tiny have* 
perverted to their exclusive benefit, and the detriment ol the nation. 
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II. ADEQUACY or Tlir RI'.l'ORM HILL TO THE HANTS OF Till* 

NATION. 

• 

IVu considerations appear lo have principally influenced Minifftors in 
framing'the Reform Rill; first, to introduce a measure commensurate 
with the wishes of sincere and lational reformers; and, secondly, to in¬ 
troduce a measure which should not involve greater changes in established 
institutions than were essential to the accomplishment of this end. 
Had they introduced a measure less extensive than it is, it would have 
been unsatisfactory—it would, certainly, have lieen no rrstinf/-place — 
and would have .left the. national grievance precisely in ifs original 
state. Had they introduced a measure more extensive, it would have 
hiid r <o encounter increased opposition, which oppfyition, though it could 
not possibly have averted an dlicient parliamentary reform, might have 
caused its postponement, and, in the intervening struggle, involved us m 
those internal calamities which every well-wisher to his country is 
anxious to avoid. 

With great ability Ministers have pursued a medium course; if there has 
been any leaning contrary to popular expectation wo candidly confess it' 
lias been to the democratic rather than the aristocratic side, and for tlys 
bent the people will know Jiow to he thankful. By the extinction of the 
nomination boroughs they have, with a hold and dexterous hand, cut out 
the enneerof the Constitution, and by enfranchising the great tow 11 s they 
have conceded that political emit tool to the people wlueh every intel¬ 
ligent community ought to possess over the government under which 
they live, and on wliuoe .idministr.ition their happiness so greatly 
depends. 

Judicious as we humbly conceive life Refoim Bill to he, happily as it 
lias ulcered through the middle passage, v ell-ad,ipted 11 s it is to the times 
—to the expect at It.ns it has tosatisfj — the mien sts to reconcile—and,'he 
prejudices to e mediate ; still it has faded to give tiuiversai satisfaction, 
aud is opposed by two opposite and very diflereut classes of antagonists 
— f hy one class who concern" the Bill concedes too much, and ]>v another 
who conceit e it does not concede cuuuy/i. We shall submit a few ob¬ 
servations to eat h of these denominations, ntt in the vain hope that we 
can add lo theirqirevious lyimvledge, hut simply with the view, of recal¬ 
ling to their recollection considerations which, m our opinion, will sht w 
that the apprehensions of one party and the non-cxjipvtatioiis of the 
other are alike unfounded, or greatly exaggerated. 

We shall liist address oursti’.vej, as in courtesy hound to do, to my 
lords Harrow by, \Y hut uclilio, Wellington, VViiichilsea,, ami those who 
constitute what may he termed the. “ Alaniuxts." Wo may premise to 
these noble poisons, in the lirst place, that if the Reform Bill be an evil, 
it is an mil wholly unnvoid dilc ; we have toadied 'such n crisis in 
national ailairs, that oitlcr the hill, or a meiistiro equally e fief live with 
the hill, must nec' s'uiily bo parsed, aud that, therefore P it behoves 
.them tq, sidnuil. to it, .is one of these dispensations of Providence to 
which we mu:.t he 1 ..signed, however painful to he borue. It is true 
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they may Hatter themselves a measure less perilous would have done; 
id this we can ;lksu»e them they are mistaken; not an atom less than 
the hill gives would have satisfied us, neither would it have satis/iij] 'that 
numerous and influential class with which wc conceive we hold com¬ 
munity of interest and sentiment. 

But the great spectre which haunts the imaginations of the Alarmists 
is that the Bill involves consequences of direful import, that it. is only the 
first of a series of constitutional changes, which will follow in rapid suc¬ 
cession, and ultimately sweep away the Order, the Throne, the Altar, and 
even piopprty itself. These ijre dreadful apprehensions, but more 
worthy of the dowagers of ('irosvennr,Square th -n of statesmen seated 
iti the highest eliaml>‘«r of legislation. What the people of England 
require is not alterath^i in the frame of tfle e.institution, nor in itsgrim- 
stitiienl parts. All they require is t< 'ive m. !er cheap and enlightened 

institutions—institutions which shall preserve them from unnecessary 
wars -iiihti.tiitions which shall not take more from the produce of indus¬ 
try, neither under the pretext of religion, nor of law, nor of civil 
,government, than is*neeessary to the eliieient administration of public 
atiairs institutions which shall purge of! the foul opprobrium of men 
claiming honour and wor-hiji from their fellow citizens, though holding 
lucrative oiliees without employmiAit, and pensions without desert- -in- 
stilutiwis which shall not he supported by the offerings of want, but the 
redundancies of the iirh--institutions, in slmit, that shall assimilate 
with the altered mind and altered circumstances of the community. It, 
is not the form of the government the people wish changed, but its 
belter administration; anti what is therein this, we ask, that, any jusf*or 
wise man need to dreader pioiest^against ' , 

Thu apprehension of indefinite change is unwarranted bv all pre¬ 
vious experience. The count!}- Ins been constantly undergoing great 
changes without altering the ,;liitns of the Aristocrat’. The Itcfornin- 
tum was a great, change, •lint w lien made it stojit, and did not subvert 
the IVcrage., The rise of the I louse of Commons v # as a gieal change; 
so were #he abolition of feudal tenures in the n ign of Charles flic 
Second—the revolution of JliSS -the Septennial Act -the Scotch and 
liisb unions — (he publication of the debates—the Catholic relief act - 
the Repartition of the American colonies - t!^ rise of th*e Bank of Eng¬ 
land and East-India Company: all these weie great changes, hut the Order 
hulletted through thoso stoim.s, and not only outlived them, Imf, posi¬ 
tively, attained a higher, more palmv, anil enviable state of existence 
than before. The English gm criminal fcas been a perpetual liiensjnmm 
of changes. ’Wie king, as we have srt>n in the last*section, at liist 
engrossed all political authority ; he afterwards shared it with the clcigv 
-in xt with tile^ability— next with the House of Commons-»-next, in - 
ihroctlv,Jijlh the middle classes—and, ultimately, |H'ihaps, he may slnie 
it with tla'AiInmi'ing cjiisscs, when circumstances u-ndei (hem siiliinently 
independent and intelligent for the bem !i-i.il exeieise of it; .uni this 
last we dccmtlhc utmost Subdivision ,u>d dilliisimi ot political* power* 
In all this cllliix there is nothin.: ‘il.tin>m > ; it has been the work ot 
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two thousand years, and is the natural progress 'of events which it is 
vain to try to stop. As classes rise in wealth aqd intelligence they 
must lecessarily he incorporated in the government. There is no help 
for it'; jind it is just to he so. 13ut because men seek what <s just 
and useful, are we to infer they aim at something further ? because they 
seek the abolition of an oppressive and impolitic impost, called tithe , is 
it to be inferred, as sir It. Peel most fatuously insinuated, they seek 
the abolition of rent? The boundary which mostly limits the demands 
of mankind is the just and expedient: beyond that, it is against the 
general feeling of human nature to trespass. 

But it is alleged dangerous opinions art abroad—opinions* menacing 
the security of property and all social institutions. There sire the fob- 
lowers of Roliert Owen, of Thomas Paine*, of Joseph Spence, of Parson 
Irving, and the “ Lady of the Rotunda.” This is all true, and “ ’tis a 
a pity ’tis true.” But wl/Cn was it otherwise ? Men’s blinds have 
bubbles in them as “ the earth and air have.” In the civil wars of the 
Commonwealth there were the Levellers and Republicans, there were 
Fifth Monarchy men and Millennium men, who' thought the period 
had arrived when Jesus was to descend and reign a thousand years. 
The fact is, we are at the crisis if transition , we are about to undergo 
a great change; and such periods aie now. and always have been, the 
very Cartiival of conceits, theories, and fancies. But does aqv sane 
person believe thah the vast' rational*mass of English society, set in its 
solid frame work of a thousand years’ duration, can be endangered bv 
such puny assailants ? We shall not utter another word on the subject. 

1 ». t us have the renovated constitution, based on tlie general interest, 
and all the system inopgers, who with their new-horn idea vainly tlmik 
to subvert a social edifice which, with'its habits and usages, is the n salt 
of ages of experience, will disappear with the excitement that gave them 
birth, and be inf'more beard of, except for fire-side laughter; »w- 
18 * 101 )' not to be mentioned in the street, much less alluded to in the 
legislature. 

"Having tried to allay tlie tears of the Alarmists, we shall ngxt turn to 
the honest portion of tlie num'.us, who fancy they will reap no bene¬ 
fit from the Reform Bill, by its not, includiflg Universal Suffrage,, or a 
scheme of sufliifge co-e.xtapsivc with taxation, which last, we believe, 
is the opinion of the M.r. for Preston, and which in this land of im¬ 
posts ^would give the franchise to every person who eats,and diinks, 
whether male or female, child or adult. 

Before alluding, however, to Jim Bill, let us advert to the general 
principles thafought to govern \ho elective qualification about which 
extremely vague notions are entertained. It is a question of time ami 
place, ntql circumstance, not of theory. A rig lit of suffrage adapted 
to Prance or the United Slates may he unsuited to "England, In no 
, country is the franchise exercised without' some condi tiog'neing an¬ 
nexed. In America the slave-population, which forms so'huge a por¬ 
tion of, the inhabitants, is entirely excluded; and, if wj> recollect Mr. 
fobbed rightly, in none of the States of the Union is the suffrage ex- 
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ercisod nnaccompanid’d with residence or other qualification in the 
elector. Were*it otherwise, it would not be a conclusive argument for 
tfiK adoption of a similar scheme of representation in the United (King- 
dom. • In the cheap and universal circulation of newspapers—in the 
independent circumstances of the industrious—and in the absence of 
that mass of vagrancy, poverty, and destitution, which is found among 
ourselves, the Americans possess advantages for the exercise of political 
jlower which unhappily do not exist in England. 

Take another illustration of the elective qualification, in which 
a higher standard of suffrage would be sufficiently protective of the 
people than would be adequate, to, the same purpose in England. 
In Trance, the number of electors amount to 250,"000 ; but the elec¬ 
tors who foturned jho ('Miniher of Deputies of 1830, whicffi so 
nobly withstood the encroachments o f the 1' ,nrbons, did not exceed 
85,000. In England, the number of electors who actually’voted in 
the general election of 1830, bus been estimated at 87,000, which 
exceeds tfie number of electors in France under the old system: but 
mark tlw difference in the two systems of representation. „ What 
’class, interest, or section of society do the English electors represent? 
IVone, not a single social element, either of numbers, intelligence, or 
property. Omitting county freeholders and metropolitan electors, 
TUHWj-rouuTiis of (he remaining body of the electors of Englftnd are of 
the labouring classes in the lowest state of lndigenc% non-resident, and 
the hireling tools of tlic candidates. Contrast these with the conditions 
under which the French constituency exercise their suffrages. First, 
the ballot excludes corruption and intimidation; and every elector, ac¬ 
cording to his judgment, may be supposed to ( vote for the man best, 
qualified to advance the general interests: liecan have no other motive ; 
liis only grounds for preferring one person to another must be public, 
not personal to himself, like those of the English Sector. Secondly, 
the French electors comprise nearly the entire proprieftiry and intel¬ 
ligence of thg community ; they consist of householders, retailors, shop¬ 
keepers, %|id of the classes more opulent than these: lienee they embody, 
either directly, or through dependence on the working classes, the chief 
interests *>f tiie community*. These are not the only points of contrast 
between the two countries: in France there ij no riehlyAmdowed Church 
nor Aristocracy to make head against; there are no interests like the 
Bank, or the Hast-India company, or West-lndia planters, or brewers, 
or old chartered corporations to counterpoise. The constitution of so¬ 
ciety is essentially democratic ; thjro*is no monied aristocracy, nor 
landed "interest.: having no primogeniture or entail laws, property is 
more equally divided. lienee it is, that a much smaller body of electors 
in Franco would adequately represent, and sustain the interests of the 
eoinmuqjty, thaif would be adequate to similar purposes in England: for 
it must lk*i borne in njiml* that the excellence of any system of repre¬ 
sentation dues not consist i if the number of voters, but in the unbiassed 
and intelligent,exercise of their suffrages, and in their being sufficiently, 
numerous to touch on and constitute a lair and aliquot proportion of 
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every social interest. After duly'considering tluVe points, the reader 
will not be at a loss to account for the different, results •presented in tin; 
history of the French chambdr of tiejmties and the English house of 
commons, though both deriving their origin from an elective llasis of 
similar* extent, but differently constituted, differently exercised, and 
with widely different interests to contend against. 

The examples we have mentioned of America and France must, we 
apprehend, demonstrate that the elective qualification cannot be deter¬ 
mined by any general law, but must be governed by the circumstances 
of communities —the division of property*—the diffusion of intelligence 
—and the independent condition pf the'pettple. * 

So far as abstract right is concerned, no goo<J. reason can be alleged 
whv r every one should not slmro in the rfiaking laws to'which he is 
amenable. The person is not less precious than property; and laws 
which affect the security of •■the former are certainly not less important 
to every individual than those which affect the security of the latter. 
It is not, therefore, residence, householdersliip, nor the paypient of 
taxes, but legal responsibility which prescribes flic strictly equitable 
limit to the right of suffrage. 

But the admission of such a principle is clearly incompatible with any 
practicable form of government: it would entitle all, with scarcely any 
exception^ to participate in legislation, it would embrace females ps well 
as males; ull minors would bo included, of whatever age, provided they 
were judicially responsible: in short, none would he disqualified, except 
the insane and infants of so tender age, that they are unable to dis¬ 
tinguish rioiit from wrung. The introduction of such an unlimited 
scheme of suffrage, no one can seriously contemplate. Still, if we are 
asked, why we would adopt any othe/ principle of exclusion; why dis¬ 
franchise women in preference to men, or Illinois to majors; why we 
would allow a pertui to vote at the precise age of twenty-one, ami wot 
at?twenty or eighteen; we confess, in answer to these inquiries, we can 
only give one reply, namely, that expediency, not strict justice, dictates 
tlrtiir exclusion. Universal suffrage is as much governed by ttxpcdienev 
as any other scheme; for in this plan some classes arc excluded, so that 
the difference is in degree not in principle. * r 

We are thus compelled ^o resort to the only, principle by which poli¬ 
tical questions must bo invariably decided. They must be determined, 
not on any abstract view of justice, but general advantage. Jt is not by 
reverting to rights, or, more correctly, powers appertaining to man in a 
natural state, that we can ascertain his civil immunities; wo can only 
look to the general good; orj as'Mr. Bkntiiaiu significantly forms it. 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number, for the longest period 
of time.” 

Upon this principle we exclude minors from votiilg, boeapso their 
t interests may ho piesumed to he indentified with those of tliv'i’ parents ; 
we exclude females from voting, because tlfeir interests ai# mcigeJ in 
.those qf their husbands, lathers, or brothers. Ilow, much fail her 
the principle of exclusion should lie carried, is a piaclical question only 
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— oni' of utility, notTheory. Whether the right of suffrage should be 
universal, or limited to householders, or to rent-payers of £10 or £20 
a*year, or to those assessed to the poor-rate, or direct taxes, is a con¬ 
sideration which must be decided by ascertaining which would be most 
conducive to public happiness. The end of just government'*is the 
equitable and adequate protection of all interests ; and provided this is 
attained, the object .for which the suffrage is exercised Itecomes amply 
secured. '1 he task of legislation is a part of the labour of society; and 
it. is only a clumsily contrived social machinery—approaching to the 
organization of the savage state—if it demand the participation and ex¬ 
ertion ofot'ery individual. * * . , 

. This we think is sufficient to show that no condition of suffrage is of 
univeisal abdication, ond adapted to all times and [llaces. For further 
proof we may inquire*what would be the tender ,-v of a scheme of uni¬ 
versal suffrage, aided by this ballot, m Sprtin and Portugal. It would, 
evidently, revive the inquisition; iuerease and perpetuate the domination 
of the pitesthood ; coulinn the despotisms of Don Miguel and Don 
Ferdinand : and strengthen all interests opposed to liberal ideas^to the 
* developcinent of internal resources, and the promotion of the prosperity 
cj'thu Peninsula. Univeisal suffrage and the ballot would operate in a 
similar manner in Ireland. There the people arc so lamentably jgno- 
innt as to be entirely at the mercy of a fanatical priesthsod, who 
pillage tlmm without mercy, undor the pretext of # saying »masscs for 
the n pose of the dead ! The condition of Ireland in the nineteenth 
century—to the eternal reproach of our Oligarchical government—is a 
living type oi the state of Ungland anterior to the Heim illation A*d 
what, we ask, would uniteisal soffiage have done for us at that era ! 
Mould it have broken the power ctf the monks, or of the feudal barons ? 
Certainly not; it would have perpetuated vassalage: and had such a 
■ clinic continued, the body of the people would Inn* been in no bettei 
condition at this day than that of the burhunans of Russia, who, lifto 
droves of cattle, have trodden under foot the liberties of the heroic Poles. 

Ihiviiif^saul thus much on the general tendency ofAhiiversal Suffrage, 
we may he permitted to say a few words on its practicability, in the 
existing state of opinion to would he wholly unattainable by peaceable 
means ; nothing but absolute foice, nothing fjhort of a ninvulsive move¬ 
ment, subversive of every thing, would*accomplish it; and then 
it would not subsist a twelvemonth without leading to Anarchy and Des¬ 
potism. The middling classes, with hardly an exception, are # indis[>osed 
to such a sweeping measure; but without the co-operation of the 
middling classes no political reform T^in* he obtained. • In France the 
encroachments of the Bourbons were resisted, and they were, finally, 
expelled from the soil they had polluted, by the co-operation of the 
imiusttious order#. It is only by a similar united effort, that the Church 
and Arisi g-raev of Ibis Country cau he successfully resisted. VVhat 
was it that ycndcicd the efforts of the Reformers abortive in IH17 and 
JN1H ( Upwards of a million and a half of petitioners prayed for-, 
pailiaiuontary reform , yet this numerical array was powerless of effect. 



and 'disappeared like water on a sandy bed. Thfc cause of this memo¬ 
rable failure may be readily found in the fact that the*people were not 
secomled by any portion of the proprietary ; the consequences of tlie 
revolutionary wars Jiad noJ. penetrated deep enough into the substance of 
society:- the case is now altered, and it is because it is altered that the 
Boroughmongcrs are disposed to concession. But though the middling 
classes are as fully bent on parliamentary reform as .any other section of 
society, it is such a reform as would restore, not destroy. 

Before Concluding, we would beg to inquire whether by universal 
suffrage it is meant the floating population of towns should be eligible to 
vote? Vagrants* Irish emigrants, and persons of that descAption, for 
instance. We apprehend the idea has not been sufficiently analyzed; if 
it hijd, we feel convinced a scheme so indutinite cojjld have few advocates, 
except among such mock reformers as Harlequin Sheridan, who pro¬ 
fessed t* be the advocate of universal suffrage, because he deemed it 
utterly unattainable, and an excellent device for creating divisions, by 
which every plan of public improvement might be ridiculed and frustrated. 
Our reasons for preferring a more limited scheme i'f sullrago are prac¬ 
tical; they are that such limitation renders reform attainable, while a” 
more indefinite scheme defeats it; and the fact of keeping house of .a 
ccrtajn rental, though it,confers no .natural right, indicates a class of 
persons settled in life, of mature age and fixed abode, and that such 
qualification is adequate to the protection of all tn/crcsts, conciliates 
the timid, and preserves the suffrage itself from degradation. Lastly, 
let it be borne in mind that persons are not excluded from the suffrage 
oil the ground of right on the pretext that they have no stake, no 
interest in'the country; blit simply because the exercise of it would he 
unprofitable to themselves and the community, and as useless as two 
persons holding a pen in place of one. 

Leaving the subject of universal suffrage, let 11 s come to the positive 
bt-nofits likely*to result to the people from the Reform Bill. It is un¬ 
necessary to premise we do not anticipate from it the extirpation of all 
social evils; it will not avert the calamities, unhappily so l'ryquent—of 
commercial vicissitudes and unemployed industry and capital; these, 
and other difficulties in our internal state, the. bust of governments can 
only mitigate when aided by the co-operative intelligence of tlie commu¬ 
nity. But though it will not bring down the golden age, it will accom¬ 
plish the main object Reformers have been anxious to attain. 

In the jirxt place, by the extinction of the nomination boroughs, a 
mass of legislative power is at .once transferred from the Aristocracy to 
the people. This is a positive 'gain, without any countervailing loss. 
Not a particle of democracy previously existing in the Constitution is 
extinguished bv the Bill. As before observed, throe-fourths of the 
voters tinder the old system (leaving out tlie Counties and Metropolis) 
were of the working classes; they will continue voters midp/ the new, 
and less exposed to bribery and intimidation. Tlius there » an addition 
..without subtraction from popular power. ,, 

An entirely new influence will be throw u into parliament—an influence 
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emanating from the people and identified with the people in interest, 

sentiment, and lopirjion. This inlhienee will not be measured bv the 
additional number of members returned for the metropolis and t^lVan- 
cbised’towns, but by the nias(*>s of population they will represent and 
of which they will be the organs and representatives. The td£ pound 
qualification is not an uniform qualification; it is one thing in London 
and another in the country; but both in London and the country it 
includes the working classes, or those chiefly dependent on the working 
/'lasses. On whom aie the Middle Orders, the class of shopkeepers, the 
butchers, ^bakers, hatters, giW^rs, inn-keepers, and alehouse-keepers 
chiefly dependent? Why, on the wivrking people,,t« be sure. Their 
profits accrue more from wages than rents or tithe, jnr any other sourco 
qjf income. Whatever tends to lessen vfnaes will lessen their gains; 
whatever tends to impair the rendition of the labourer and operative, 
will impair their own. They will, in consequence, exercise the elective 
franchise^ under an influence favourable to the poor, not. to the rich. 

The tpn-pouml qualification has been adopted not as a test of property, 
hut of fitness for tin? elective function. The object sought waa» not to 
create a class of voters representing the wealth of the community, but 
il». virtues, intelligence, and public spirit. How was this to he done ? 
It was impossible to do in this casp as is done in schools and colleges— 
go through the count rv and submit every individual to personal exami¬ 
nation. Some r rtcnml sign —sonde general rule m*<t be adopted; the 
trn-pomid qualification is one; it is not the best perhaps; it is not 
infallible; it neither demonstrates invariably moral or intellectual fitness; 
but it shews, at least, the elector is not a luii/br, nor a beggar, not* a 
vagrant. . 

That it is not a property-qualification may be instanced in this. In 
England there are thousands of persons ineligible to the proposed fran- 
eldse, though in possession of millions of income—infbmes derived frqm 
the funds, from colonial property, from the copyrights of books, from 
government nunuitios, from professions, trades, and qjlicr sources; tiiiyiv 
of these ere persons in opulent circumstances; they are a class of people 
whom it might have been thought the Government would have been desirous 
to attach to its interest by Ranting them the suffrage: yet a great portion 
of them,* not being occypters of houses, f>;ni dislike to the trouble of 
housekeeping or other motive, will he totally without political power 
in the State; they will have no share in making militia laws, ngr laws 
of any other description, though hound to obey them; they will ho as 
void of political rights as the man wjjo-iias not a sixpence, nor .a rag 
to cover him, nor a shed wherein to lay Ms head. If tlifc new qualifica¬ 
tion ho unjust, it is, af least, impartially so; it does not strike one class 
and leave another unseotclied; it does not exclude all the poor, and incor¬ 
porate ijl the rich: it embraces a part of every grade of society and 
omits a part; and in tjhis, in our opinion, consists the great excellence 
of the scheme; for, by means thereof, not a single interest is left 
without legislative protection. » '• 

Very erroneous notions are abroad as to the greater popular power 
the people woultf derive from the adoption of the household or universal 
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suffrage scheme in preference to the ten-pound qualification. Facts are 
stubborn things, and we shall avail ourselves of a fyw from the mass pi 
retwiti co parliament, and of \vhich a digest will be found at the end 
of this article. . * • ‘ 

OwfiVg to the great wealth, intelligence, anil population, concentrated 
in the metropolis, the character of the Reform Bill greatly depends on 
its application to this division of the kingdom. The capital comprises 
one-tenth of the population of filmland; it contains 1 Hi,27!) qualifying 
tenements, while through the whole kingdom there arc only .‘178,7811. 
But as few houses in London are tenanted Sit a less rent than £10 a-vear, 
the household plan may he considered in operation in this great inlluen- 
tial district of the empire. In some loans, household suffrage and 
universal suffrage nearly coincide. Tims"' in Bis|jop’s Castle there ai;o 
of household votes I14I, of universal suffrage votes 1! 1.7. This is a 
small bortmgli: hut take somt> of the large ones, Southwark for instance, 
with a population of 77,700; here the household voters are L‘1.187, 
the universal suffrage voters 10,5.70. In llu’l are 5,.'150 household, 
and fi,£>91 universal suffrage electors; in lpswiclf the proportions are 
.‘1,412 to 4,090; King’s Lynn 2,.‘12:l lo2,(>71: Knaresborougli 97(> to 
1,045; Lancaster 1,80.'} to 2,028; Leicester 0,027 to 8,102; Ludlow 
1,00(J to 1,050; Lichfield. 1,151 to 1*12(1; Norwich 11,0111 to 12,210. 
It is unnecessary to proceed; other and as striking examples of .coinci¬ 
dence will be found on reference to <!ur Tables. The conclusion to he 
drawn is important. Universal suffrage is not a bugbear to excite alarm; 
nor is it of such general concernment as to he worth contending for by 
tiro people. • 

We have boon repeatedly told that the constituency to he created by 
the Bill is too limited -that it gives the suffrage to one man and leaves 
ten without it. Look to the Tables, and let facts speak, in Birmingham 
the proportion between the male adult population in possession of fhe 
frdnchiscandfho.se without it will be 1 to 3, in (Irecnwich 1 to 2, in 
Lambeth 1 to 1?,, giul in Mary-le-bone 1 to 1. In no c.ve, with one 
or “two exceptions, does the proportion exceed 1 to 4. » 

On the whole, we conclude the £10 qualification is a happy medium. 
Had it buen higher the elective basis would Wave been too nniMm. . As 
it is, it touches*bn the different schemes of svfliago w liich Have been 
proposed: it embraces every class and excludes none. Wo should object 
to a plan of representation which embodied only one interest., whatever 
interest it might.be; for instance, wo should object to the constitution 
of a House of Commons whiclorepresented only the working classes or 
the middle classes, just as niufh as we object to the constitution of that 
which exists, because it represents only the interests of the Aristocracy. 

* i 

ill.— practical results of a re roil si eh house of rihniiixs. 

Constitutional changes, like the circulating medium, are valueless in 
fliemselpes. They are not the good sought? hut the instrument of its 
production. A reformed parliament is tiie machinery which is to extir¬ 
pate the abuses of our institution.-, \\ hen it has brtin obtained tile 
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discussion of forms f>f government, theories of civil rights, and’plans 
of elective qualification will coaso to be of interest; the people will 
naturally turn to subjects of more direr* benefit—to tbe pracjlic; 1 mea¬ 
sures Jiv wliicli the condition of society can bp improved, l.et us, then, 
endeavour to ascertain the sort of materials which will bo br'Jght to 
the new legislative manufactory —the measures which will probably 
engage the attention of a refonned I louse of Commons. As this part 
of our task will be little more than a brief iccapitillation of the preceding; 
topics of our work, it will appropriately form the concluding section of 
our publication. 

The (irfft and most impor'ant result of (lip adoption of (be Reform 
pill will consist in the substitution for llio government of an oligarchy 
with selfish‘and limited interests a national govoTdineut responsive to • 
AOO.IIOO electors, every one of whom lias an interest in domestic ponce, 
order, and prosperity. • • 

For tbe interests of tbe J'cir the Reform Hill would substitute (lie 
interests f tbe niimi/; it would lay tbe axe to the root of all monopolies, 
and llu*eommunit.y go longer be compelled to enrich tbe Hank 1’ioprie- 
• tary by exclusive privileges; nor profit tbe Shipping Interest, by the 
consumption of the dear and inferior timber of Canada; nor the I vast- 
fndia Compauv, by paying double the price for tea the cnnsniuor pavs 
on the Continent.; nor would mdustiy be impeded by corn laws which 
are only favourable to high icnts - of no benefit to lh}“ farmer —and onlv 
tend to limit tbe exchange of our manufactures for tbe produce of 
America and continental F.mope. 

Reform would equalize taxation, and the redundant incomes of ‘be 
great, not the wages and profits of the industrious, be made the chief 
fund of fiscal exaction. 

It would remedy the glaring abuses of our judicial adininistiation, 
ami render justice piompt, protective, and attainable.'*) every individual. 

It would reduce tbe public expenditure to the lowestqiossible scale; 
abolish sineeuies, unmerited pensions, and exoibitanl salaries; cut olt 
Colonies thaf are burdensome to tbe nation, and Wliicli, like useless 
Lloauls, Diplomatic Missions, and Consular Fstnhhshmcnts. have been 
kept up solely to provide hi "retire appointments for the lloroughmongers 
and their families. 

It vvrndd destroy the oppressions of the tithe system, abolish the, 
monstrous inequalities in ecclesiastical income, and improve the condition 
of the Working Clergy, who reside among their parishioners, and benefit 
them by their example and ministry. 

It would reform the abuses of C'orfiaratc Bodies and tender thorn, not 
only the faithful trustees of the poor, but. the centres of local govern¬ 
ment, police, and judicial administration. 

It would prov'Je for the general education of the people —their profit¬ 
able employment-—and open new channels for redundant capital and 
industry. „ 

It would put an end to tl;e perjuries, drunkenness, riots, find, imiuo- 
lalitios of parliamentary elections. 
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It would be a guarantee against future libortiridl* wars; if wars wen* 
waged they would be the wars of the nation, not of an Oligarchy; they 
wouldioVans for, not against,*thc people. 

Lastly, it, would consolidate tlio empire, uniting in the bonds of.eqmd 
rights Sul reciprocal advantages England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
* render them what, from superior wealth and intelligence, they ought 
to lie, “ the envy and admiration of the world!” England would recover 
her rank among nations, and be again the model of constitutional 
governments. Her government would he founded on Public Opinion, 
not on that sinister opinion fostered by a* lavish expenditure of public 
monov—by the abuse of collegiate a n't ecclesiastical eudovvitlents— In- 
the restraint of discussion-—but an opinion, the Jesuit of impartial m, 
t vestijjation and expanded views-of social hftppiness, • 

Such, we apprehend, are a few of the advantages that would result 
from the adoption of the Kefitnu llill, and which would form thesubjeclu 
of deliberation of a reformed parliament, and which, indue course, n 
would emlcaiour to accomplish. That tin* people can lie frustrated 
in thp pursuit of so many national blessings, wo or.niiof fiir a flionicut 
believe; wo cannot ix'Iieve that from sujiiiieness or want of union ’ 
among themselves they will continue the sorts of the Bormighmoii, 
gers, .who, for their oivu emolumont, /lave cherished every abuse 
in our institutions, and entailed on the country all its embarrassing 
calamities. •* , 

Our enemies are few in number, hut mighty in influence. They ate an 
united, active, and desperate hand, exasperated almost to madness at la'ing 
keys for tin; last fifteen months from their accustomed prey. If they 
succeed, they well kntiw all the sacrifices tliev make will be amply 
repaid by the plunder of the people. ' Hut their rapacious hopes will 
he baffled. Corruption will never triumph over true patriotism—a mock 
representation oref* one that is real—pr,rate interests over the public 
weal—a mere ‘faction over the king, his ministers, (ho public press, 
and the nation! 

Cheap government—cheap Inoad—cheap.justice—and indystry un¬ 
fettered and productive will row aid our efforts in the triumph of the 
Reform Bill! 


N.B. Whatever changes the Reform Bill may finallv undergo in 
either'Housc of. Parliament, the subjoined “ Statistical Tables”, will lie 
useful for reference; comprising as they do the elements’of representa¬ 
tion on any proposed plan, whether founded on population, on rental, 
the amouifi of taxation, or the household or universal suffrage scheme, 
Totness, in No. IV., which formed one of the semi-disfranchised 
* boroughs, has been removed iir the committee of the Lower House; but 
as it originally stood in the Bill, it has been here retained. 
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jyjMBER OF FREEHOLDERS. 
STATISTICS OF REPRESENTATION. 


No. 1. • 


The \*ear of Election, and greatest Numbef of FrlSeliolders who have 
exercised the right of voting in Encland and Wales foyC-bunty 
Members since 1811. 


„ Freeholders on 

Count icr. Year of Election. the Poll Dooki 

Bedford. 1820 . 2540 

lierks. 1812 1002* 

Ifucks.....* 1831 . 2503 

Cambridge ... 1832 .*.,.*..3717 

Chester. No polling for Iasi century in this county. 

Cdhrwall .«... 1831 .. 2702 

Cumberland4. 1811 . 1390 


Derby. No contest since 1811. 

Devon . 1818 .. 

Dorset . 1831 . 

^Durham.. 1820 .. 

Essex. # . 1830 . 

Gloucester. No contest since 1811. 

Hereford . 1818. 

Hertford. No contest since 1811. 

Huntingdon .,1820 . v . 

Lancaster. No contest in the, county since 1811. 

Leicester... 1830 ... 

Lincoli . f818 .♦. 

Monmouth. No contest since 1811. 

Norfolk . 1817 . 

Northumberland. 1820 . v . 

Nottingham. No contest (or.a century past. 

Oxford . 4 l83I .«...., 

Rutland. No contest since 1811. 

Salop. 1831 . 

Somerset . 1818. 

Stafford. 1831 . 

Suffolk. 1830 . 

Surrey . 1820 .. 

Sussex ... 1820 ... 

Warwick . 1820 .. 


Westmoreland ...y. 1820 . 

Ftnglesey. .No contest since ljp4. 

•Brecon.. 1818 

Cardigan. No contest for a century. 

Denbigh. No poll-books tiled. 

Flint. No contest. 

Glamorganshire . 1820 . 

Montgomery. 18M ». . 

Pembroke . 181Z ....... 

Radnor. No contest since loll. 


.. 7703 
.. 2001 
.. 2712t 
.. 5317 

.. 3505 

.. 1881 

• 

.. 5420 
.. 5509 

.. 7217 
.. 2985 

• 

.. 2934 


2531 

4044 



.. 3743 
.. 4440 
.. 3122 
.. 3155 

.? ion 


1598 

1005 

•2723 


* The number dt freeholders in this county is estimated at 4000.— Pari. pap. 
149, Sess. 1831. • , , 

t The election continued only six days, add supposed half the number of 
freeholders ptillcd. » 

t The electioikcontinued only ono day. The number polled in 1790, when* 
the election lasted two days, was 4849. 
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O'lP 


No. II. 

The' Nuifiber of Freeholders in the different Counties in Ireland, 
Registered up to the 1 fe’t May, 1831; distinguishing the £50, £20, 
and £10 Freeliohh TS. 


Counties. 

Number of 

Number of 
Jti o. 

Numbe of 4 . 

j£*1(>. 

Total 

Number. 

Antrim... . 

752 ... 

395 ... 


1290 


2443 

Armagh .. 

205 ... 

231 ... 


1087 


1613 

Carlow . 

321 ... 

97 ... 


193 


611 

Cavan ... 

402 ... 

344 ... 


781 


1517 

Clare .*.. . 

579'... 

293 ... 


930 


1802 

Cork ... 

2280 ... 

452 ... 


4*7 


3179 

Donegal ., 

811 .... 

92 


66 


969 

Down .... 

887 ... 

338 ... 


1902 


3127 

Dublin .. 

1223 . . 

490 ... 


109 


1828 

Fermanagh 

273 ... 

251 ... 


920 


1444 

Galway .. 

897 ... 

299 ... 


1812 


3008 

Kerry ..., 

032 .... 

355 .... 


178 

., 

1165 

Kildare .. 

082 .... 

122 ... 

, , 

190 

,, 

994 

Kilkenny.« 

707 .... 

798 .... 


383 

, , 

1918 

King’s .... 

788 .... 

202 ... 


318 


1308 

Leitrim 

336 . 

. 181 .... 


554 


1071 

Limerick .. 

1418-,. 

. 1120 .... 


1369 


3913 

.Londonderry 488 . 

. 215 


836 


1539 

Longford. 

204 

85 

, . 

463 

., 

762 

Louth ..1. 

205 

113 


380 


788 

Mayo .... 

583 

346 


335 


1264 

Meath .... 

784 

160 


302 


1246 

Monaghan 

464 

254 


946 


1664 

Uuct-n’s .. 

941 

183 . 


303 


1427 

ftobcoinmon 

408 

367, . 


470 


1295 

Sligo .... 

399 

315 . 


299 


1013 

Tipperary 

2915 

411 , 


475 


2901 

Tyrone v. 

265 . 

316 . 


701 


1282 

Walerlord 

458 , 

476 . 


488 


1422 

W estmeath 

395 . 

163 . 


366 


924 

Wexford ,. 

601 , 

328 . 


697 


£686 

Wicklow.. 

314 . 

122 . 


513 . 


94P 


, > No. III. 

Population, F.lectors, &c. of the Fifty-six Boroughs totally dis¬ 
franchised, forming Schedule A of the Reform Bill. 


Boroughs. **»"><»• 

Houses, resident 

Houses 

Houses, 4 

Assessed 

Electors 

lPstl. Electors. 

over s£to. 

over jeQO. 

Taxes. 1890. UmAuf. 

Aldbernugh 2175 .. 

258 .. 147 .. 

39 .. 

10 .. 

574 .. 

495 

Aldeburgh. 1538 .. 

268 .. 67 .. 

31 .. 

7 .. 

297 .. 

307 

Amrrsham 2816 . . 

494 .. 79 .. 

126 .. 

7 

860 .. 

563 

Appleby .. 1359 .. 

145 .. - .. 

as i. 

6 .. 

487 ".. 

271 

Hedw in, Gt,. 2191 .. 

125 .. ■ 120 .. 

2 .. 

«_ ., 

627 .. 

438 

I?erealston fc . - .. 

- .. - .. 

1 .. 

_ „ 

' 3 .. 

375 

Fishop’scCast. 1729 .. 

344 .. 183 .. 

83 .. 

4 .. 

, 311 .. 

315 

Klechingley . 1203 .. 

85 .. 6 .. 

5 .. 

1 .. 

390 .. 

210 










BOROUGHS 1J4SFRANCH1SED BY THE REFORM JllI.L. 611 


... Population 

• Houses 

, Resident' 

Houses 

Houses 

.A'srbspd 

filer! ors 

nitiuuRiii. 1831. 

taai. 

Klectois. 

over £\o. 

over £' 2 f\ 

Taxis, l8JO.lJiii.Siif. 

l}orouglibridge JlbO v 

158 

70 .. 

18 .. 

4 .. 

358 .. 

190 

Rossiney .. 1006 .. 

.52 

15 .. 

• 1 .. 

- .. 

46\*. 

. 201 

BrnckWy .. 2107 .. 

354 

33 .. 

25 .. 

\ •• 

302 .. 

421 

Uratnber .. 97 .. 

35 

- .. 

• 


10 .. 

12 

Callington.. 1388 .. 

232 

153 .. 

32 " 

- — .. 

22 1<. 

277 

Camelford.. 1359 .. 

110 

26 .. 

14 .. 

1 .. 

127 .. 

271 

Castle Rising 888 ». 

111 

- .. 

2 .. 

2 .. 

127 .. 

177 

Corfe Castle 900 . 

156 

—. ■ . , 

11 .. 

2 .. 

104 .. 

192 

Downton .. 3961 . 

582 , 

86 .. 

94 .. 

- .. 

361 .. 

792 

Dunwich .. 232 , • 

38 

25 .. 

2 .. 

1 .. 

75 .. 

46 

Fowey .. v 1767 . . 

. 310 . 

«75 .. 

46 .. 

6 .. 

273 .. 

363 

Cation .... 14.5 . . 

23 . 

6 .. 

6 i. 

4 , 

206 .. 

29 

C/inslc*ad,E. 3364 . 

444 . 

8 .. 

12 .. 

8 .. 

855 .. 

672 

Hasleme.re..* 849 . 

*124 . 

»»' i , , 

J6 .. 

* .. 

369 .. 

169 

Ifc’don .... 1080 . , 

t 182 . 

331 .. 

.4 .. 

8 .. 

270 .. 

• 216 

H^ylcsbury . 1413 . 

26 . 

- .. 

21 .. 

7 .. 

306 .. 

282 

H igham Fcrrars 905 . 

154 . 

- .. 

6 .. 

-.. 

168*.. 

123 

Hindon .... 921 .. 

103 . 

- .. 

It .. 

1 .. 

100 .. 

184 

llcliesier. 1 %. 975 . 

165 . 

181 .. 

12 .. 

3 .. 

145 .. 

195 

Cooc, Wtut . 593 

107 . 

34 .. 

8 .. 

1 .. 

53 .. 

118 

Lone, East . 805 # 

112 . 

40 .. 

20 .. 

1 .. 

92 

173 

Lostwithiel . 1074 

206 . 

23 .. 

37 .. 

15 .. 

344 .. 

214 

Figlger&liall . 535 

116 . 

- .. 

4 .. 

1 .. 

122 .. 

107 

Mil borne Fort 2072 

302 . 

169 .. 

11 .. 

1 .. 

210 .. 

414 

Minehead.. . 1494 

265 . 

261 .. 

36 

3 .. 

316... 

• 298 

Newport? C. 1081 

180 . 

81 .. 

8 .. 

— .. 

11?.. 

216 

Newtown, T. W. 68 

14 . 

26«.. 

- * 

#• • 

—»- ,, 

13 

Newton, F. . 2137 

275 ., 

52 .. 

19 .. 

2 .. 

151 .. 

427 

Okelimnpton 2055 

313 . 

93 .. 

42 .. 

7 .. 

883 .. 

411 

Orfonl .... 1302 

217 . 

. .. 

20 .. 

1 .. 

144 .. 

260 

Flynipton .. 804 

128 

24 .. 

39 

12 .. 

314 .. 

itfl 

Queen boro ugh 786 

175 . 

300. t. 

11 .. 

. 0 .. 

82 .. 

157 

Romney, New 378 

165 .. 

Ilf .. 

24 .. 

1 .. 

352 .. 

75 

St. Geimains 2580 

99 .. 

30 .. 

15 .. 

1 .. 

341 .. 

597 

St. IV] awes. . 459 , 

101 .. 

—- .. 

9 .. 

y 

31 .. 

91 

St. flic hart . 97 . 

21 .. 

_— 

1 .. 


34 .. 

V 

Sal tush .... 3092 . 

234 .. 

- •• 

134 .. 

2 .. 

• 126 .. 

618 

Sarum, Old.. 12 . 

2 .. 

- •• 

7 .. 

2 .. 

12 .. 

2 

Seaford .... T098 . 

217 ., 

124 .. 

36 .. 

5 !. 

315 .. 

2*9 

Steyning .. 1436 . 

127 .. 

- .. 

18 .. 

5 .. 

369 .. 

287 

Ntockbridge. 851 • 

134 .. 

138 .. 

31 .. 

5 .. 

252 .. 

170 

TregoBy.;.< 1127 . 

188 !■ 

i 233 .. 

11 .. 

3 .. 

•• 

22$ 

Wendover .•. 2008 . 

148 .. 

117 .. 

if .. 

— .. » 

272 .. 

401 

Weoldy .... 819. 

ill* .. 

— .. 

6’.. 

1 .. 

231 .. 

163 

Whitchurch. 1673 .. 

268 .. 

- . • 

21 .. 

2 .. 

343 .. 

334 

Winclmlsea . * 772 .. 

187 .. 

8 .. 

13 .. 

0 .. 

217 ... 

154 

Wootlon Ran. 189C .. 

379 .. 

300 .. 

36 .. 

5 .. 

321 .. 

379 

Yarmouth, I. W. 580 .. 

97 .. 


,14 .. 

4 .. 

172 .. 

i 

177 


No. IV. 

Population, Electors, &e. of the Thirty Boroughs of wjiich the 
Representativee hare been reduced to One, forming Schedule B of 
the Reform Bill. 

Arundel.... 2893 .. 472 ..* 463 .. 200 .. S3 .. 877 ..» SCO » 

Ashburton.. 4165 .. 341 .. — .. 54 .. 11 •• 413 .. 833 

* ‘2 it ‘2 



61f! 


Boroughs. 

Caine. 

Chrv>tkhW|rch 
Cli theroe '.. 
Dartmtuilh. • 
Droitwfiji .. 

Eye. 

Grimsby.... 
Hflston .... 
Horsham . .- 

Hythe. 

Launceston.. 
Liskcard .. 
Lyme Regis, 
Malmesbury. 
Midi urst .. 
Morpeth .. 
Northalltn. 
Petersfield.. 
Reigate .... 

liye. 

Shaftesbury. 
Stives .... 
Thirsk .... 
Totness .... 
Wart ham .. 
Westbur/ .. 
Wilton .. 
Woodstoak.. 


STATISTICS OF REPRESENTATION. 


Population, 

IftSl. 

Houses, 
1031 . 

Resident 

Electors. 

Houses 
over £ 10 . 

Hvuses 
over j? 20 - 

Assessed Elector, 
Tuxes, isso. Uni. snf. 

4795 

461 . 

18 .. 

208 

45 

1581 .. 959 

1599 

936 . 

20 .. 

300 

lb .. 

657 •• 3l9 

5213 

650 . 

7 .. 

60 

19 .. 

406 . 4 1042 

4597 1 

607 . 

100 .. 

234 

48 .. 

656 . . 919 

2467 

474 . 

4 .. 

69 

19 .. 

519 .. 497 

2313 

340 . 

1 29 .. 

29 

5 .. 

411 .. 462 

4225 . 

734 . 

394 .. 

94 

jt .. 

461 .. 845 

3293 . 

466 . 

52 .. 

234 . 

20 .. 

883 . 658 

5105 . 

288 .. 

78 .. 

23 . 

165 .. 

1209 .. 1021 

2287 . 

437 . 

36 .. 

77 . 

20 .. 

640 .. 457 

2231 . 

253 ., 

14 .. 

176 . 

17 .. 

537 .. 416 

2853 . 

414 . 

24 .. 

235 . 

' 16 .. 

*2 .. 570 

262 1 . 

401 . 

25 .. 

270 . 

26 .. 

852 .. 524 

2785 , 

275 . 

13 

158 . 

* 0 .. 

( ,338 .. r,!i7 

1478 . 

234 .‘ 

20 .. 

' 65 . 

, 23 .. 

802 .. 2J>5 

5156 . 

478 . 

240 .. 

162 . 

31 .. 

916 .. 1931 

6118 . 

567 . 

- .. 

107 . 

30 .. 

1128 .. 1023 

1423 . 

262 . 

56 .. 

54 . 

12 .. 

513 .. 284 

3397 . 

217 . 

8 .. 

78 

11 .. 

66-> .. 679 

3715 . 

674 . 

60 .. 

95 

28 .. 

815 .. 743 

30G1 . 

546 . 

359 .. 

158 

•7 .. 

528 .. 612 

4776 . 

772 . 

496 .. 

26 

- .. 

337 .. - ■* 

2835 . 

691 . 

6 .. 

no 

15 .. 

606 .. 567 

3442 . 

356 . 

40 .. 

247 

86 .. 

1088 .. fiSH 

2325 . 

417 . 

20 .. 

53 

6 .. 

560 .. 465 

7321 

-. 

- .. 

318 

- .. 

995 .. 1464 

1997 

299 . 

20. .. 

150 

14 .. 

492 .. 399 

1320' 

258 . 

145 .. 

90 

23 .. 

487 .. 264 


. No. V. 

Boroughs not included either in Schedule A or B, and to continue to 
return two Members to Parliament. 


Abingdon .. 

5622 


1114 


253 


148 

.. 39 


1? 15 


1121 

Andover.... 

4748 


810 


24 


207 

.. 94 


1704 


919 

Aylesbury.. 

4450 


880 


1500 


129 

.. 21 


1220 


890 

Banbury.... 

5906 


701. 


16 


169 

.. G2 


1305 

• 

1181 

Barnstaple.. 

6840 


8 Of- 


731 


344 

88 


1455 


1368 

Bath . 

38063 


5494 


29 


1243 

.. 1062 


15885 


7812 

Bedford.... 

6959 


1104 


914 


209 

.. 43 


2047 


1391 

Berwick..., 

8920 


1061 


527 


415 

.. 185 


2130 


1784 

Beverley .. 

7432 


1513 


870 


328 

.. 130 


3000 


I486 

BewfUey .. 

4003 


918 


- t ?4 


121 

.. 22 


925. 


800 

Bodmin .... 

r 3375 


467 


37 


178 

.. 60 


984 


675 

Boston .... 

11240 


2231 


503 


446 

.. 219 


2953 


2248 

Bridgenorth. 

5298 


1021 


986 


220 

.. 73 


1363 


1059 

Bridgewater 

7807 


1110 


460 


462 

.. 216 


2711 


1561 

Bridport .. 

4242 


604 


260 


338 

.. 343 


762 


848 

Bristol .... 

59034 


8451 


5188 


5022 

.. -2719 


33041 


11806 

Buckingham 

3610 


2S7 


13 


75 

8 


^842 


722 

BarySt&Jin. 1143G 


1960 


37 


595 

.. 262 


4994 


2287 

Cambridge . 

20917 


2682 


130 


1106 

.. 514 


7751 


4183 








bokouchs«nqt disfranchised 

BY THE BILL. 

$13 

Population, .Houses, 

Hcsideift 

Houses 

Houses 

Assessed 


1831. 

18‘21 « 

Electors. 

over jffio. 

over jffao. 

Taxes, UW. 

Uni.Suf. 

Canterbury . 12190 

.. 2621 

1988 .. 

667 .. 

218 .. 

4585 .. 

2438 

Carlisle.... 10009 

. ; 1014 

850 .. 

#587 .. 

275 .. 

3798 .s .3813 

Chestc%.... 21331 

.. 4076 

1604 .. 

1040 .. 

504 .. 

37732 . 

4266 

Chippingham 4333 

.. 541 

126 .. 

180*.. 

si .. 

1057 * 

866 

Chichester.. 8270 

., 1328 

828 .. 

456 .. 

194 .. 

3785<r. 

1654 

Cirencester.. 4520 

. , 900 

573 .. 

329 .. 

127 .. 

2731 .. 

904 

Cockej-mouth 4630 

. . 766 

—, . . 

101 .. 

11 .. 

609 .. 

907 

Colchester.. 16107 

. 2768 . 

1406 .. 

612 .. 

285 .. 

5713 .. 

3233 

Coventry.. 27298 

4470 . 

2763 .. 

953 .. 

241 .. 

6658 .. 

5459 

Cricklade .. 11001 

2266 . 

1188 .. 

- . . 

-- .. 

- .. 

2332 

Derby_ 23027 

3516 . 

700 .. 

801 .. 

336 .. 

5488 .. 

4725 

Devizes . . .* 1502 

488 i 

*40 .. 

336 .. 

99 .. 

1746 .. 

91& 

Dorchester.. 3033 

405 .. 

210 ..' 

333 .. 

112 .. 

2103 .. 

006 

Dover . *4381 

2047 .. 

,1866 .. 

273 .. 

43 .. 

3340 .. 

2872 

Durham.... 9262 

,1176 .. 

987 . 

•» 

155 .. 

3783 .. 

•1852 

Evesham .. 3976 

746 .. 

155 .. 

178 .. 

78 .. 

1297 .. 

795 

Exeter .... 28242 

3432 .. 

1300 .. 

1850 .. 

886 .. 

22497*.. 

5648 

Uloncester. . 11373 

1794 .. 

1703 .. 

760 .. 

360 .. 

4765 .. 

2276 

Crantham.. 7427 

766 .. 

861 .. 

228 .. 

114 .. 

2196 .. 

1485 

Guildford • • 3813 

5(j5 . • 

178 .. 

213 .. 

93 .. 

1630 .. 

702 

Harwich .. 4297 

* 699 . . 

20 .. 

170 .. 

28 .. 

906 *. 

859 

’Hastings .. 19097 

1068 .. 

17 .. 

596 .. 

319 .. 

5144- .. 

2019 

Hereford .. 10351 

1929 .. 

884 .. 

617 .. 

248 .. 

4155 .. 

2070 

Hertford .. 4928 

0.30 .. 

659 .. 

273 .. 

132 .. 

2394 .. 

805 

Honiton.... 3509 

697 .. 

5(>6 .. 

303 

69 .. 

1125 .. 

* 701 

Huntingdon*- 3267 

538 .. 

78 .. 

200 .. 

77 .. 

177 f .. 

365 

Hull . 32958 

5350 .. 

2299... 

213# .. 

781... 

16182 .. 

6591 

Ipswich .. 20454 

3412 .. 

1093 .. 

592 .. 

180 .. 

5025 .. 

4090 

King’sLynn 13370 

2323 .. 

281 .. 

334 .. 

71 .. 

2506 .. 

2674 

Knaresboro 5220 

976 .. 

28 .. 

203 .. 

56 .. 

1148 .. 

1015 

.ancaster . 10141 

1803 .. 

2490 .. 

554 ..’ 

263 .. 

41(10 .. 

2(feB 

Leicester.. 10512 

6627 .. 

4781 

ais .. 

405 .. 

5278 .. 

8102 

Leominster 4300 

854 .. 

71* .. 

195 .. 

41 .. 

1051 .. 

8600 

if-wcs .... 0353 

808 .. 

626 .. 

230 .. 

79 .. 

2475 .. 

1270 

Lincoln .... 13102 

2145 .. 

1233 .. 

434 .. 

230 .. 

3048 .. 

2020 

Licftiidd .. 0281 

1151 .. 

763 .. 

321 .. 

149 *• 

2176 .. 

1256 

liverpool.. 165175 

27792 .. 

4401 .. 

14127 .. 

5936 .. 

*9080 .. 

33033 

London .. 121314 

17534 .. 

8639 .. 

13600 .. 

1888 .. 

198101 .. 

24268 

.inflow .. t>253 

1006 .. 

16 .. 

292 .. 

116 

1993 .. 

1050 

Lymington.! 3301 

417 .. 

20 .. 

295 .. 

66 .. 

1077 .. 

672 

Maidstone 15387 

2270 .. 

752 .. 

685 .. 

283 .. 

4781 .. 

3677 

Maldyn ...a. 3831 

606 *. . 

251 .. 

274 .. 

53 .. 

1114 .. 

766 

Malton.../ 4173 

774 .. 

625 .. 

14B .. 

60 .. 

9.52 .. 

834 

Marlborough 3426 

488 .. 

10 .. 

227*.. 

37 .. 

1276 .. 

685 

Marlow .... 2863 

494 .. 

444 .. 

192 .. 

11 .. 

1741 .. 

572 

Monmouth -13815 

.. 

- 

1279 .. 

535 .. 

7383 .., 

2763 

Newark .. 9557 

. 1691 .. 

1362 .. 

351 .. 

198 .. 

2856 .. 

1911 

Nwcstl.UL 8192 

. 1510 .. 

800 

^167 .. 

139 .. 

1761 .. 

1638 

Nwcstl.OT 42760 . 

, 4317 .. 

3000 ..V 

2916 .. 

1223 .. 

14961 .. 

*8552 

Nwprl.I.WL 4398 

. 731 .. 

22 .. 

270 .. 

118 .. 

1841 .. 

879 

Nrtluupton. 15351 

. 2086 .. 

2300 .. 

691 .. 

266 .. 

4127 .. 

3070 

Norwich.. 01096 

. 11031'.. 

4202 .. 

2316 .. 

810 .. 

1555%.. 

12219 

Nottingham 6021# 

. 7076 •• 

4051 .. 

1436 .. 

523 .. 

9359 .. 

10043 

Oxford.... 18460 

. 2520*.. 

1779 .. 

1460 .. 

443 .. 

2735 .. 

3692 

Penryn .. 4190 

. *498 .. 

429 .. 

M2 .. 

23 .. 

521 .. 

899 

Peterboro’ *6511 

983 .. 

548 .. 

245 .. 

139 .. 

2370,.. 

1362 

Plymouth .. 31080 

. 2384 .*. 

177 .. 

2059 .. 

651 .. 

8753 .. 

6216. 

Pontefract.. 9319 

. 960 .. 

806 .. 

484 .. 

64 .. 

1811 .. 

1669 
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STATISTICS or REPRESENT*/ iu« 



Houses, Resident 

Houses 

Houses 

Assessed 

Electors 

Borough*. i 83 i, * 

HHH« Electors. 

overjt‘10. 

overj£ l 20. 

Taxes 1830. 

Um.Kuf. 

Poole....... 0450 .. 

1180 .. 95 .. 

298 .. 

n,- 

• 1702 


1291 

Portwntajlti. 50389 .. 

8506 .. « 59 .. 

- .. 


— 


10077 

Preston.... 33112 

4229 .. 7122 .. 

976 .. 

510 .. 

7394 


6622 

Readinge... 15595 .. 

2585'.. 1010 .. 

1050 .. 

657 .. 

8661 


3119 

Retford ??.. - .. 

6724 .. 1283 .. 

152 .. 

31 .. 

924 


— 

Ripon. 5080 .. 

178 .. - .. 

195 .. 

70 .. 

3076 


1016 

Richmond .. 3900 .. 

748 .. 41 .. 

175 .. 

77, .. 

1899 


780 

Rochester.. 9891 .. 

1646 .. 841 .. 

400 .. 

608 .. 

2356 


1978 

St. Albans..- 4772 .. 

744 .. 623 .. 

286 .. 

03 .. 

1964 


954 

Sandwich .. 3084 .. 

578 .. 468 .. 

125 .. 

28 .. 

785 


610 

Salisbury .. 9338 .. 

1684 .. 67 .. 

, 6\n .. 

286 .. 

5365 


1807 

Scarborough 8752,.. 

1883 .. 44 .. 

s»r. .. 

173 .. 

2503 


1750 

Shoreham .. - .'. 

210 .. 1041 .. 

26 .. 

5 .. 

196 


— 

Shrewsbury 10055 .!' 

3155 ... 974 .. 

999 .. 

*471 .. 

8*95 


3211 

Soutfikmptn. 19324 .. 

2249 .. 839 .. 

1284 .. 

656 .. 

11378 


3864 

Southwark . 77799 ,. 

13187 .. 5000 .. 

4658 .. 

2629 .. 

26271 


15569 

Stafford.!.. 8950 .. 

1013 i. 864 .. 

190 .. 

80 .. 

1331 


1391 

Stamford .. 5837 .. 

919 .. 667 .. 

340 .. 

168 .. 

3224 


1107 

Sudbury .. 4677 .. 

843 .. 730 .. 

108 .. 

21 .. 

1131 


935 

Tamworth.. 7118 .. 

747 .. 470 .. 

137 .. 

44 .. 

914 

f • 

1423 

Tavistock .. 5602 .. 

560 .. 27. .. 

269 .. 

U .. 

1282 


1120 

Taunton.... - .. 

800 .. 739 .. 

336 .. 

225 .. 

2699 


— 

Tewkesbury 5780 .. 

1132 .. 318 .. 

262 .. 

108 .. 

1575 


11,56 

Thetford .. 3402 .. 

602 .. 23 .. 

77 .. 

21 .. 

887 


692 

Tiverfon. v . 9506 .. 

135V .. 25 .. 

213 .. 

80 .. 

1651 


1913 

Truro. 8644 .. 

464 .. 25 .. 

190 .. 

90 .. 

1S?8 

r. 

1728 

Wallingford* 2545 

386 '.. 286 I. 

218 .. 

43 .. 

1073 


509 

Warwick .. 9109 .. 

1590 .. 186 .. 

354 .. 

152 .. 

8227 


1821 

Wells. 4048 .. 

505 .. 308 .. 

173 .. 

85 .. 

1355 


809 

Wenlock .. 17435 .. 

3667 .. 485 .. 

36 .. 

0 .. 

2723 


3487 

Westminster<i02050 .. 

192)5 ..170U0 .. 

17681 .. 

15163 .. 

303421 


40110 

Wyrotb & M. 7055 .. 

J213 .. 745V. 

,490 .. 

360 .. 

3747 


1531 

Wigan .... 20774 ,. 

3288 .. 97 .f 

474 . 

201 .. 

2086 


4514 

Winchester . 5280 .. 

769 .. 140 .. 

307 .. 

136 .. 

2805 


1056 

Windsor .. 8001,.. 

811 .. 363 .. 

374 .. 

181 .. 

3538 


1732 

Worcester.. 18590 .. 

2926 .. 2173 .. 

909 .. 

511 .. 

6900 


$118 

Wycombe .. <f299 .. 

519 .. 124 .. 

446 .. 

46 .. 

1737 


1219 

Yrnth. fvrilk. 22028 .. 

4403 .. 929 .. 

420 .. 

129 .. 

3192 


4405 

Ydrk. 20260 *■ 

9326 .. 3715 .. 

1589 .. 

807 .. 

fl5l4 


5254 


O 


WF.J.Sli BOUOUGlffe. 


n_Population, 

Housed Resident 

Houses 4 

-Houses 

Assessed 

F.leei'>is 

iiorougiis. tH‘31 

1821 

Electors. 

over 10 1, 

over 20 1. 

Taxes, isso. 

Uni. Sul. 

Beaumaris ,.13697 .. 

462 

.. - 

152 .. 

43 . 

1401 

2739 

Brecon^ .... 4139 .. 

977 

. , .— — 

186 .. 

75 . 

1259 

838 

Caernarvon. .18106 .. 

1148 

,, ... , 

434 .. 

72 . 

2498 

3021 

Cardiff . 32777 .. 

671 

.. *7<fe . 

654 .. 

250 . 

4053 

6355 

Cardigan.... 8t20 .. 

448 

..* io6e 

219 .. 

35 . 

1478 

1624 

Carmarthen.. 15552 .. 

1128 

.. 633 

372 .. 

74 . 

2192 

3110 

Denbigh.... 11697 .. 

1406 

.. 546 

442 .. 

121 . 

2668 

2339 

Flint .*... 28338 .. 

_ 

.. 1217 

230 .. 

30 . 

1427 

5607 

Haverfordw. 10882 .. 

806 

.. 500 

369 ,. 

95 . 

2703- 

2106 

Montgomery .16283 .. 

227 

... 85 

322 .. 

,15 • 

2090 

3256 

Pembroke ..10098 .. 

862 

.. 1401 

229 .. 

91 . 

2422 

2041 

.Rudnor. A.. 7246 .. 

422 

.. 922 . 

8}, .. 

- . 

830 

1449 









NKW..PAKL1AMKNTARY BOHOL'tills 
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No. VI. 

New Boroughs forming Schedule C, which ui£ to return Two Members. 


N-unpi 

Population 


Houses at to/. 

Houses at HO/. 

Assessed 

Electors 

Birmingham. 

1831. 

.t 112251 


and upwards. 

0532 .. 

and upwurds. Taxes 1839. 
1545 .. 28350 .. 

lm». Sutr. 
28450 

Blackburn. 

.. 27001 


1578 .. 

170 .. 

2325 .. 

5418 

Bolton . 

.. 41195 


1712 .. 

322 .. 

4215 .. 

8239 

Bradford . 

.. 23255 


1083 .. 

128 .. 

2441 .. 

4040 


.. 40G84 


. 2073 .. 

2131 .. 

31800 .. 

8120 




Devonport.. 

.. 44454 

‘ ( 

—r •• 

* ——— - . . 0 

9078 .. 

8890 

Finsbury ........ 

.. 2 j 4077 


23020... 

17448 .. 

200848 .. 

48815 

Greenwich, 9tc. . 

.. 02009 

A 

4177 ., 

1573 *. 

21341 .. 

12401 

Halifax ......... 

.. * 15382 


1044 .. 

183 .. 

3186 .. 

*3076 

Llmbeth . 

.. 203229 

... 

10872 .. 

. 9224 .. 

108814 .. 

40045 

Feeds -. 

.. 125303 


G683 .. 

1278 .. 

18800 

24078 

Macclesfield . 

.. 23120 


1200 .. 

110 .. 

2410 .. 

4625 

Manchester . 

.. 187022 


12630 .. 

2126 .. 

40028 .. 

37401 

Marylcbisne. 

... 240204 


22037 .. 

19018 .. 

290376 .. 

48058 

, Oldham. 

.. 60513 


1128 .. 

138 .. 

2436 rt' 

» 10102 

Sheffield . 

.. 90057 


4573 .. 

473 .. 

12005 .. 

18131 

Stockport . 

.. 25409 


854 .. 

187 .. 

2052 .. 

5093 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 

.. 52040 



• - * * 

4950 .. 

10580 

Stroud 

.. 13721 

.. 43078 


2270 .. 
21)207 .. 

, 300 .. 

13407 0. 

2271... 
4682 .. 
118540 .. 

2741 

8015 

71904 

Tower Hamlets . 

.. 350821 


Wolverhampton .. 

.. 07514 


2125 .. 

1451 .. 

6220 .. 

13502 


N». VII. 


N^jv Boroughs forming Schedule D, which iueto rolyrn One Member. 


Names. 

Population, 

Houses at lo/. 

Houses at 2 ol 

>ftsessed 

Electors 

1831. 

and upwards. 

and iipwaids. 

Taxes, 1830. 

Util. Suff 

Ashhm-undcr-line 

. 33607 .. 

- .* 

1434 .. 

0319 

Bury . 

. 15080 .. 

f»39 .. 

128 .. 

‘ 2101 .. 

3017 

Cheltenham. 

. 22942 .. 

1930 .. 

1225 .. 

21184 .. 

.4588 

Dudley 

. 2304* .. 

595 .. 

131 .. 

2530 .. 

4608 

Frame . -. 

. 12240 .. 

1351 

91 .. 

• I9ff0 .. 

2448 

Gateshead . 

. li/177 .. 

795 .. 

140 .. 

2036 .. 

3035 

Huddersfield. 

. 31041 .. 

1700 .. 

248 .. 

3941 .. 

6208 

Kendal 

. 11265 .. 

-.. 

- .. 

3027 . 

, 2253 

Kidderminster. 

. 14981 .. 

■173 .. 

117 .. 

1920 .. 

2998 

Kochdale . 

. 3576-1 .. 

l«41 rf . 

N. D. .. 

3143 .. 

7521 

Salford j. 

. 50810 .. 

12W .. 

163 .. 

.8970 .. 

*10162 

South Shields .. f. 

. 18750 .. 

987 .. 

N. 1). .. 

1027 .. 

3751 

Swansea . 

. 10093 .. 

739 .. 

303 .. 

3044 .. 

3818 

Tynemouth . 

. 16926 .. 

974 .. 

N. 1). .. 

2467-.. 

3385 

W’alsall...< 

. 16066 .. 

750 .. 

N. i). .. 

1735 . 

3013 

Wakefield. 

. 12232 .. 

075 .. 

271 .. 

6530 .. 

2446 

Warrington . 

. *16018 .. 

799 .S 

262 .. 

2914 .. 

3203 

Whitby ....*. 

. 10390 .. 

*- .. 

-.. 

2035.. 

2079 

Whitehaven ....... 

. 17808*.. 

408 .. 

133 .. 

2842 

350b 
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No. VIII. 


A L\ss_of the Places contained in SchedulefC.) and (D.); 1. speci- 
fyingYhe Parish^*, Townships, or Hamlets, of which the whole < or any 
part^i recommended in the Reports of the Commissioners as the 
appropriate limits of each place contained in Schedules (C.) and (D.) 
2. The Population, Number of Houses, Number of Qualifying feno- 
ments, and Amount of Assessed Taxes, within such limits, or as 
nearly as can be ascertained. 


SCHEDULE (t.) ■ 

Birmingham —Parish of Birmingham, parish of Edgbaston, township of Bo[- 
dcsley, township of Diritend, township of XtpddestOn with NcScheis:—cou- 
• tainii, town of Birmingham and'.ts immediate neighbourhood. 

Population . 142,000 Qualifying tenements.... 7,000 

Houses. • 30,000 Assessed taxes .£26,000 

Blackburn. —The township of Blackburn containing the town of Blackburn 

and its immediate neighbourhood. 

Population...... 27,000 Qualifying tenements .... 600 

Hqhtos • .. 4,600 Assessed taxes A...£2,300 

Holton. —The township of Great Bolton, the chapelry of Little Bolton, the 
township of Haulgh ;—containing the town of Bolton. * 

Population.. 42,000 I Qualifying tenements .... 1,600 

Houses ... 7,600 | Assessed taxes..'i. £4,300 

Bradford.— The township of Bradford, the township of Bowling, the township 
of Little Hortoncohtaining the township of Bradford and its neighbourhood. 

Population. 34,000 I Qualifying tenements.... 1,100 

Houses . 4,100 | Assessed taxes . £2,444 


/LigAton.-sParish of Brighton, parish of Hove;—containing the town of 
Brighton with its immediate neighbourhood, which includes the village of 
Hove. ' 

Population.. 42,000 I Qualifying tenements.... 3,000 

Houses . 0,000 | Assessed taxes .. £31,800 n 

Ifeconport .—The parish of Stoke Damerill, the township of Stonchouse;— 
containing the toWn of Devonport, with its neighbourhood, which includes the 
suburbs of Stoke and Morrice town, 

* Population... ,..i. 44,000 | Qualifying tenements.3,000 

Houses . 4,600 | Assessed taxes . £9,700 

I’insbury .—Part of the parish of St. Mary, Islington, part of parish St. Andrew, 
1 lolborn, part of the parish of St. James and Si. John, Clerkenweil, part of the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, part of. Pumival’s-inh, part 1 of Staple’s-inn, IJncolnV 
inn, Gray’s-inn, the parish of St. Luke, the parish of St. George-the-Marlyr, 
the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fielda, the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
the liberties of Saffron-hill, Hatton-gardcn, and Ely-rents, the liberty of Ely- 
place, the liberty of the Rolls,, the liberty of Giasshouse-yard, the precinct called 
tbe Charter-house,—containing the liqiehern portion of the metropolis. 

Population .. 226,000 J Qualifying tenements .. 23,600 

Houses. 30,000 { Assessed taxes.£301,000 


(Ircenurich .—The parish of St .Pauf, Deptford, the parish of St. Nicholas, Dept¬ 
ford, partoftlie parish of Woolwich, part of the parish of Greenwich, part of the 
parish of Charlton, part of the parish of Plumsteadcontaining the towns of 
< Woolwich, Greenwich, Deptford,‘and the intermediate space, including the vil¬ 
lage of Charlton. 4 

Population... 61,000 I Qualifying tenements.;.. 6,000 


Houses... 12,000 | Assessed taxes. 


. £21,300 
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Halifax .—The township of Halifax, f>art of the township of South Ourum, 
part of the township of North Ouram;—containing the town of Halifax. 

* Population.a..... 31,0*00 | Qualifying tenements.... latoo 

Houses .. 0,000 | A4Sessed taxes...JSsfitJO 

Lambeth .—Part of the parish of Lambeth, pdrt of tffc parish of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, the prcciuct of the Palace, the parish of St. Mary, Newington ;— 
containing the southern portion of the metropolis. 

Population ... v . 154,000 I Qualifying tenements .. 16,400 

Houses... 29,000 { Assessed taxes .. £91,000 

Leals .—The borough of Leeds;—containing the town of Leeds, with its sur¬ 
rounding neighboufhood. 

Population... 123,000 I Qualifying tenements.... 6,700 

Houses.*27,600 | Assessed taxes ..£ 18,800 

■.^Macclesfield .—The bogough of Macclesfield, part of ^ie township of Sutton, 
paft of the ftiwnship of Hurdsfteld;—containing the town of Macclesfi^d and* 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

* Population. 30,000 I Qualifying tenements ..... 1,100 

Ileuses . 6,000 | Assessed taxes.£2,500 

Manchester .—Township of Manchester, township of Chorlton-row, township 
of Ardwiek, township of Keswick, township of Huliue, township of Cheethaili, 
township of Bradford, township of Newton, township of Harpur Ijrg;—con¬ 
taining the town of Manchester and its immediate neighbourhood, with the 
exception of the town and township of Salford. 

* Population. 187,000 I Qualifying tenements .. 12,700 

Houses^.. 32,000 I Assessed taxes .£40,600 

MurglcbintF .—The parish of St. Marylcbone. the parish of PadSington, part 
of flic parish of St. Puneras ;—containing the north-jveatern portion of the 
met ro polls. 

Population . 234,000 Qualifying tenements .. 21,600 

Houses. 28,000 j Assessed taxes.£274,00j> 

Oldham .—The township of Oldham:—containing the town of Oldham and its 
neighbourhood. , • 

Population..... 32.000 I Qualifying tenements.... 1,100 

Houses . 6,000 | Assessed taxes. £2,000 

•SheffiM .—The township of Sheffield, the township of AttcrcIiffe-cum-Daniell, 
the township of Itrighlside Bierlow, the township of Netherhallam, part of the 
township of Kcclesliall Bierlow ;—containing the town of Sheffield and its sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood, which includes the village of Atterclitle. • 

Population. 90,000 | Qualifying tenements.... 4,300 

Houses . 20,000 | Assessed taxes.£12,000 

Sloekpari .— 1 The borough St Stockport, par|,of the township of Jieaton Norris, 
part of the township of ^rinnington, the hamlet of BrinkJway, the humiot of 
Edgeley ;—containing the town of Stockport. ' 

Population.. 41,000 I Qualifying tenements.... J ,500 

Houses . 7,600 I Assessed taxes.£4,000 

Stiike-iqmii-Trent .—The township of TunHtall* the township of Rursletp, the 
vill of liushton Grange, the hamletaifeSneyd, the township of Hajiley, the 
township of Shelton, the township of Fentoh Vivian, the torfnship of Lane-end, 
part of the township of Penkhull, part of the township of Teuton Culvert, part 
of the township of Longton;—containing the district of the PotterieB, including 
the towns of Lagc-end, Stoke, Shelton, Hanley, Burslem, and Hinslall. 

Population.. 53,090 I Qualifying tenements. 1,600 

Houses. t . 9,000 | Assessed taxes.£4,900s 

♦ iS’trontf.-s-Parish of Stroud, parish of Bisley, parish of Painswjpk, parish of 
Pilcheomb, parish of Kiuidwick, parish of Stonehouse, parish of Jiastingtpn, 
(lavish of Leonard Stanley, with the exception of that part called Lorridge’s 
Farm, parish of King’s Stanley, parish of liodborough, parish of Minchinhnmp- 
<ou, parish of Ivoodehester, parish of ^Vvening, parish ojPHorsIey containing , 
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the Clothing District, situate on the Stroud Water, or' River Frome, and its 
tributary streams. . , 

Population. 41,000 I Qualifying tenements. 1,600 

Hottsse ................. 9,'BOO j Assessed taxes. £7,000 

Sunderland.—The parish of Sunderland, the township of Bishop Wearmouth, 
the town&k'p'of Bishop Wearmouth Panns, the township of Monkwearmouth, 
the township of Monkwearmouth Shore, the township of Southwick contain¬ 
ing the town of Sunderland and its neighbourhood. 

Population.. 43,000 | Qualifying tenements ...... 2,'iOO 

Houses .. 6,000 j Assessed taxes.£4,500 

Tower Hamlets. —Parish of St 'Leonard, Shoreditch, parisli of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal-green, parish of Christ Church, Spitalfidids, parish ot All Saints, Poplar 
and Blackwall, parish of St. Anne, Idmeho'usev parish of St. GeoVge-in-the- 
. East, parish of St iohn, Wapping, 1 parish of St Mary, Whitechapel, the 
liberty of East Smith tidd, the hamlet of Mil^-end Ord-town, this hamlet,,,!' 
Ofile-eirf New-tuwn, the hamlet of'Ratcliff, the precinct,of St. Catharine, the, 
liberty of Norlonfalgate, the several divisions of the liberty of the Tower; — 
containing the north-eastern suburbs of the metropolis. 

Population.293,000 I Qualifying tenemeuts. 23,000 

Houses. 65,000 | Assessed taxes...£93,000 

Wolverhampton. —The township of Wolverhampton, the fownship of liilston, 
the townflffp of Wednesfield, the township of Willenliall, the parish of Sedge- 
ley; containing the towns of Wolverhampton and Bilston, and their surrounding 
neighbourhood, including the villages of Sedgeley, Wednesfield, and Willcii-' 
hall. , 

Population. 67,000 I Qualifying tenements.,2,400 

Houses . 14,000 ) Assessed taxes.1. £6,200 


SCHEDULE (D.) 

Aeltton- Undef-Line .—Part of the parish of Ashton ;—containing the town of 
Ashton-under-Line, as limited by its Police, Act. 

Population.. 15,000 [ Qualifying tenements. 600 

Houses. 2,900 | Assessed taxes .£1,400 

Bury .—Township of 'Bury, part of the township of Elton ;—containing tbt 
town'of Bury and .its immediate neighbourhood. 

Population.... 19,000 I Qualifying tenements. 750 

Rouses .i.. .3,500 | Assessed taxes.'... .£2,200 

Chatham .—Part of the parish of Chatham, part of the parish of Giltingham; 
—containing (he towns of Chatham and l'ronipton. 

Population,.. 19/100 | QualifyingHcneinents...'. r 1,200 

Houses 3,500 I Assessed taxeg.£3,500 

Cheltenham. —The parish of Cheltenham ; containing the town of Chclle.nham 
and its neighbourhood. 

Population... 23,000 Qualifying tenements.". 2,100 

Houses .,,4,350 Assessed taxes .£21,000 

Dudley ■—The parish of Dudley;— lopAaining the towns of Dudley and its 
immediate neighbourhood, which includes the village of Netherhin. 

Population... 23,000 I Qualifying tenements........ 800. 

Houses . 4,700 j Assessed Taxes.£2,600 

Frome .—Part of the parish of Frome ;—containing the town oA Frome. 

Population.............. 12,000 j Qualifying tenements. 400 

• Houses . —* | Assessed taxes t. .£1,960 

Gateshead.- 4The parisli of Gateshead, part of the chapclry of Heworth;— 
containing the town of Gateshead and its neighbourhood south of the river Tyue. 

Population .. 15,000 j Qualifying tenements...... 75(1 

Houses... 1,000 | Assessed taxes .*.. .£2,000 
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Huddersfield. —T|ie township of Huddersfield;—containing the town «f Hud¬ 
dersfield. , 

Population .. 10,000 Qualifying tenements .... 1,100 

Houses. 4,000 A&sessed taxes ......... v £3f,SO0 

Kitderminster .—The borough of Kidderminster, part* of the foreign of Kid¬ 
derminster;—containing the town of Kidderminster. 

Population ............ 16,000 Qualifying tenements.....' 600 

Houses. . . 3, 100 | Assessed taxes .£1,000 

I&ndnl .—The township of Kirby Kendal, the township of Kirkland, the 
township of Ncthergraveship;—containing the town of Kendal and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Population .!.....* 11,600 Qualifying tenements. 680 

Housfs..> 3,200 Assessed taxes .£3,000 

. s Rochdale .—Part of the township of (iastleton, part oT the township of Wan-’ 
dfcworth, jSart of the townshijxof Spotland^ part of thfc township of Wuerdale 
•with Ward le;—containing the town of Rochdale. • * 

Population . 20,000 Qualifying tenements.1,000 

Houses. 3,000 | Assessed tuxes .'.£3,100 

Salford .—The township of Broughton, the township of Salford, the township 
of Pendleton, part ol the township of Pendlebury;—containing the town of 
Salford'and its neighbourhood north-west of the river Irwell. 

Population . 50,000 | Qualifying tenements... ..T*t3O0 

Houses... 9,500 | Assessed taxes...£9,000 

South Shields .—The township of South Shields, the township of Wes toe;— 
eontaiuing ^he town of South Shields and its neighbourhood, which includes 
the viHagc *f Westoe. 

Population... 18,600 Qualifying tenements..,... 1,150 

Houses. 2,200 Assessed taxei .£1,000 

Tynemouth .—The township of North Shields, township of Chirton, township 
of Tynemouth, township of Preston, township of Cullercoats;—containing the 
towns of North Shields and Tynemouth, and their neighbourhood. 

Population . 2 5.0 do Qualifying tenements...... 1,150 

Houses. 3,o00 Assessed taxes .£2,800 

Wakefield .—The township of Wakefield, part of the township of Alverthorpe, 
{fart of the township of Stanley;—containing the towti of Wakefield, and its 
immediate neighbourhood. * ‘ 

Population. 12,500 Qualifying tenements...... 800 

Uouses'.. 2,800 Assessed taxes#.£1,730 

Walsafl .—The borough of Walsall;—containing the town of Walsall with its 
neighbourhood. 

Population . 15,000 Qualifying tenements.*.... 800 

Hofiscs.*.... 3,000 Assessed taxes .t .£1,730 

Warrington .—Township of Warrington, townRhip of Lalchford, part of 
township pi Thelwall;— containing the town of Warrington and its immediate 
neighbourhood. * 

Population . 18,000 I Qualifying tenements.1,000 

Houses. 3,40ijJ Assessed taxes .£J,914 

Whitehaven .—Township of Whitehaven* part Of the township of Preston 
Quarter;—containing the township of Whitehaven. 

Population . 15,700 ' Qualifying tenements...... 900 

Houses .. A... 3,000 Assessed taxes ..*.. .£2,000 

Wliithy .—Township of AVhitby, the township of Ruswarp, the township of 
Hawsker-cum-Stains»cre;—including the fliwn of Whitby and its neighbourhood, 
which includes the villages of Hnwsker, Ruswarp, and Stainsac^c. 

Pnnulatian .*.. 10.300 1 Qualifying tenements.* 


Populatisn .*.. 10,300 

Houses. 


500* 


Assessed taxes.... ..£ 2,000 
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No. IX. 


Population, Electors, &c. of the 1 Cities and Burghs of Scotlakij,* 





Number 

Houses rated 

City o%*13urgh. 

Population. 

Houses. 

of 

Electors. 

ut ;£io 
and upwards. 

/ Aberdeen..... 

86484 . 

2187 

.. 19 .. 

. • • 

1166 

1 Inverbervie... 

1008 . 

217 

.. 15 .. 


r 

< Aberbrothock. 

6817 . 

734 

.. 19 .. 


136 

J Montrose 

10898 . 

1150 

.. 19 .. 


230 

( Brechin . 

5000 

859 

( 

• • lt> • • 


64 

(Ayr. 

7455 .. 

9G2 

17 


297 

1 Irvine . 

. 7007 .. 

1037 

17 


195 

< Ifo^say .... 

4107 

603 

17 


124 

i Campbeltown 

6445 .. 

413 

16 


65 

VInverary .... 

1137 #•.. 

103 

16 


27 

' Crail . 

1854 

344 

21 


i 11 

| Kilrenny. 

1404 

247 

15 



’ Anstjjdher, East 
| Anstruther, West 

1000 

191 

"19 


13 

429 

65 

15 


3 

. Pittenweem .... 

1200 

219 

24 


8 

r Dumfries. 

11052 

'1436 

25 .. 


417 

1 Sanquhaf. 

1357 

208 

17 . 


32 

< Annan .. 

4186 

• 808 

21 .. 

. . . 

123 

J Lochmaben. 

2651 

591 

15 .. 

... 

s 

V Kirkcudbright ■. 

2505 

348 

17 .. 

... 

02 

t Bysart. 

6523 ... 

.959 

24 


20 

) Kirkaldy . 

4452 ... 

.. « 451 

28 


107 

j Kiughorn.. 

2443 ... 

.. f 365 

21 


II 

(.Burntisland .... 

2136 ... 

260 

21 


32 

Edinburgh. 

* 138253 

9925 

, 33 


9382 

■ Elgin .. 

5308 

1122 

. lf> 


127 

) Cullen .. 

1452 

341 

19 


13 

Banfl- .. 

3855 

708 

17 


118 

1 Inverary 

735 

164 , 

9 


17 

Kin tore 

312 

70 

13 



( Forfar.. 

6807 ' 

827 

19 


72 

1 Perth . 

19068 

5304 

26 


501 

■' Dundee . 

30575 

2773 

21 


919 

i Cupar. 

5892. 

897 

26 


131 

V St. Andrews .... 

4899 

„ 828 

29 


lpO 

r Fortrose. 

not stated 

not stated 

15 


11 

J Inverness ...... 

12264 

2240 

21 


221 

i Nairn ..\. 

3228 

699 

17 


38 

( Forres. 

3540 

775 

17 


72 


* The citieg and burghs sharing together in the leturn of a raehiber ai 
placed lictwfcn brackets. The number of persons in whom the elective franchii 
is vested is here stated. 
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City or Burgh. 

Population. 

Houses. 

Number 

of 

Hopes rated 

t Glasgow.i„ 

147013 

33805 

Electors. 

and upwards. 
... ^6357 

1 Renfrew.. 

2046 

* 366 

.. 19 

- * * 8 

j Rutherglcn. 

4091 

540 

'.. 18 

49 

v Dumbarton. 

S461 

365 

.... 15 

77 

( Haddington .... 
yDunbar ........ 

52SS 

834 

. 25 

• 

71 

5272 

750 

20 

45 

<. North Berwick .. 

1604 

237 

12 

8 

i Lauder. 

1845 

359 

. 17 

9 

( Jedburgh...?.... 

• 

5254 

• 

826 

25 

76 

( Invcrkeithing.... 

2512 

384 

39 

18 

,\ Dunfermline ... .* 

13681 

2106 

22 

147 

\ Qneonsferry .... 

600 

• oO 

21 

» 31 

i Culross .1. 

1434 

269 

19 

3 

(.Stirling ........ 

7113 

#27 

21 

201 - 

f Kifkwall. 

2212 

311 

23 

33 

\Wjck . 

6713 

1078 

12 

113 

<Dingall ....A.. 

2031 

360 

15 

„ 35 

i Dornoch. 

630 

137 

15 

4 

(.Tain. 

2861 

583 

15 

27 

f Selkirk. . 

2728 7. ... 

401 

33 

40 

i Den* . 

2701 . 

451 

17 

60 

1 Linlithgow . 

4692 . 

•568 

27 , 

53 

(.Lanark ........ 

7085 . 

797 

23 

65 

1 Wigton . 

2012 . 

847 

18 

18 

) Stranrcar . 

2463 ....... 

41V 

18, 

*28 

J New Galloway .. 

not stated .4... 

,. not stated . 

18 

2 

( Whithorn .. 

2361 

421 , 

18 

116 


No. X. 


Number of Parliaments held in each Reign, from 27th Edward I. A.D. 
. 12954, to 'the End of %he Reign of George IV.; also f the respective 
length of each Reign. . * 


No. of Length of 
• Parliaments. Reign. 

Mary. 

No. of Length of 
Parliaments. Reign. 

lulward 1. from 1299, 

.. 8 

.. 8 years. 



..15 

..20 



Edward 111... 

..37 

• .50 

•Janies 1. ... 


Richard 11. .7. 

..26 

..22 

Charles I.... 


Hemy IV.f. 

..10 

..14 

Charles II. . 


Henry V. 

..11 

.. 9 

James II. ... 


Henry VI. .A. 

..22 

..39 

William III.. 



„ 5 

..22 



Richard III.* 

.. i 

.. 2 

George I. ... 


Henry VII.. 

.. 8 

..24 

George II.... 


Henry VI1I„....!.. 

.. 3 

...38 

George III. . 


Edward VI*.. 

.. 2 

.. 6 

George IV. . 
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From this table it appears that in the V61 years preceding the reign of George 
III. there were 202 parliaments, whose average duration wtyi years; and 
that in 210 years preceding the reign of Henry VIII. (here were 143 parliaments*, 
averagii% rather less than IJycar e#;h. In the 00 years of the reigns of George 
III. and IV. there we$e only thirteen parliaments, avcraging/ce years and «nc- 
third each,, Hence we learn liow greatly the duration of the same parliament 
has been Attended in these latter days, resulting, no doubt, from the better 
understanding subsisting between the ministers of the Crown and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, which rendered frequent dissolutions unnecessary 


No. XI. 

« 

• A List of those PI Aces which formerly sent Members to Parliament 
and now do nob 

» # 


Alresford. 

Dunstable. 

Kidderminster. 

Pickering. 

Aulton. • 

Duuster. < 

Kingston -on- 

Haveners. 

Axbridge. 

Dudley. 

Tliames. 

Boss. 

Ramborough.' 

Doncaster. 

Ledford. 

South-Molten. 

Rasingstoke. 

Dedinglon. 

Langport. 

Sherborne. 

Rnrkhiimiistead. 

Hgremont. 

Lidbury. 

f SpaIding. 

R land ford. 

Exmouth. 

Leeds. 

Stoke. 

Rishops-Stortford. 

Ely. 

Mere. 

Tickhill. 

Bradnesbam. 

Fareham. 

Montarute. 

Tonbridge. 

Hradforrf. 

Farnham. • 

Marfchester. 

Teignuenith. 

Hromyard. 

Fremington. 

Meltou-Mowbray. 

Torringta- . 

Burford. 

Glastonbury. • 

Mcylbury. 

W ainfleet. 

Chelmsford. 

Graihponnd., 

Newbury. 

Wis beach. 

Conebrig. 

Greenwich. 

Odyhatn. 

Whitney. 

Crediton. 

Halifax. 

Overton. 

Wlathy. 

Chard 

Highworlk, 

I’oligreen. 

Ware. 

Chipping-Norton. 

Jan ell. _ 

Pe/shore. 

Wntchet. 


In all sixty-nine boroughs, which sent members to parliament in different 
reigns, and which are now deprived of that right. Resides these, Mr. Oldfield 
has given a list of ninety-seven other boroughs which have charters, ami most 
probably sent members at some former period since the reign of Edward I. but 
which are now disfranchised. From the reign of Edward I. to that of Charles 
II. boroughs have been freated and annihilated, at the caprice of each succes¬ 
sive monarch. The following will show at one view, the gradual alterations 
in the representation of the people. 


•No. XII. 


Shirks and Universities. 


Edward I. .... 
Henry Vlll. .. j 

James I.. 

Charles II..... 
Anne 

George III. • • 

«• 

George IV 


and precedingimonarchs, 37 counties .... 

slpres of Chester anil Monmouth . 

12 Welsh counties) 1 member each ...... 

the two universities. 

Durham county. 

SO Scotch counties, with one member each 

Irish county members .. 

Irish university .. r . . .. 

Yorkshire county .... 




No. of Members. 


74 

4 * 

16 


4 


5 


30 


64 


1 

2 


193 
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• Cities asi> Boroughs. 


Edward I. .. 
Edward II.. 
Edward III. 

llfliry VI. .. 
Edward IV. 

Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. 


Mary 


J )nd preceding monarchs, created 78 boroughs, 
* | with 2 members etfih, and London with 4 
. created 0 boroughs, with 8 members each 
I created 9 boroughs, with 2 members each I" 

' £ restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each 4 

C treated 5 boroughs, with 2 members each 10 

' £ restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each 4 

t created 3 boroughs, with 2 members each 0 

‘ t restored 1 borough, with 2 members 2 

t crcdted l»hoTouglis, with )} members each 8 

. c created 12 Welsh boroughs I member* each 12 
(. cretited 1 borough, with 1 nieiulwr 1 

legated 14boroughs, wfth 2 members each 28 
‘ 2 restored 10 boroughs, with 2 members each 20 
| created 7 boroughs, with 2 members each 14’ 

. ? created 3 boroughs, with 1 member each 3 

( restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each 4 


rl . j* . \ seated 24 boroughs, with 2 members each 48 I 

Elizabeth .... j reS [ 0re< i m boroughs, with 2 members cacli 104 

{ created 3 boroughs, with 2 members each 6 1 

’James I.'created 1 borough, with 1 member each 1 J 

C restored 8 bonrtighs, with 8 members each 16 ) 

Charles*!.’.... restored 9 boroughs, with 2 members each * 

Charles II. created 2 boroughs, with 2 members each *' 

Anne . added 15 Scots boroughs 1 member each 


George III. .. added 35 Irish cities aud boroughs 


.160 

12 

22 

14 

8 

21 

48 

21 


23 

18 

4 

15 

35 


465 


RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT PAST HOUSE* OF COMMONS. 

Hence chartered boroughs are such public plagueB, 

f ind burghers, men immaculate perhaps 
n all their private functions, once combined, a 
Become a loathsome body, only fit 
For dissolution^ hurtful to the main.— Cowper. 

In the puerile debates on the East Retfcfrd bill, sir Ife, Pe^l took up a 
sophism dropped by the’late Mr. Canning^ namely, that however just 
and expedient a reform in the representation might bo, still ho should 
oppose it, since it would compromise the safety of the monarchy.* What 
an argument to address to the UnitedJKingdom ! Is the safety of the 
Crown* and the. Aristocracy to he put* in competition with the wishes and 
welfare of twenty-four millions of people; or, if we include the popu¬ 
lation of the colonies and dependencies of the empire, with one hundred 
and fifty millidbs ? The kingly office is only a trust for* the public 
benefit, and the Peerage*is instituted for a similar purpose: and shall, 
the prerogatives of these be made a pretext for withholding justice and 
happiness from such an assemblage of human beings ? Bdt ,we det$y 
either the Crown or Peerage would be compromised by parliamentary 
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refornc, between which and a goivmmeut of three orders we cannot 
discern an inherent incompatibility. Every community must have a 
head; t we prefer a king to any ^thor designation, and between the mo¬ 
narch and* the commons an intermediate body maybe interposed, \ythout 
deranging the harmony of r the system or erecting a barrier to popular 
rights. Ihis intermediate body is the Peerage, or Aristocracy, and 
ought to be a real aristocracy, consisting of the elite of society, 
not deriving tlieir functions from the accident of birth, but chosen* like 
the judges, for life. Such an innovation as this might compromise 
the corruptions of monarchy and aristocracy, they might involve a re¬ 
duction in the civil list, and in the perfsiojis and unearned ‘salaries of 
the nobility; and ft may be these Sir Robert contemplated ; but the loss 
( of them would not bo greatly, deplored br the people of fcngland/so 
long the substance of the regal office and the legitimate functions di” 
an upper chamber were preserved inviolate. It would relieve them at 
least of the pain of beholding the descendants of statesmen, heroes, 
and lawyers, dependent on sources of income which true nobility ought 
to spurn. They inherit name, and fame, and ran^ but no bread. A 
poor'iWdrs a poor thing, and the natural prey of a corrupt or ambitious 
Minister. What will not a pauper peer, dependent on a paltry sinecure 
or pension, with a fashionable wife an^j a crowd of infant nobility about 
her—very .hungry, and what is worse, very capricious and'iuxurious— 
do for quarter day? . „ 

It may be truly Vsaid England has yet to establish a constitution. 
France and America are the only countries which can answer the chal¬ 
lenge—If you have a constitution produce it ? An Englishman, if 
asked, whert; is the constitution of which you boast ? must answer, it 
exists by a sort of inference from what a half hundred hirelings have 
written, and in which they all contradict each other, and are the 
whole of them contradicted by daily practice in every transaction ,of 
state. In eveiy part the renovated French constitution, under king 
Philip, is an improvement on the principles of the English government. 
Ws shall select qfcbv points of comparison. * 

The French charter is announced as the right of the people^ not the 
grant of the Crown. It abolishes the censorship of the press. The 
dramatic ceitsorship exists in England in great rigour, and tlie powers 
of the attorney-general are Un indirect censorship—a suspended des¬ 
potism—which, aided by the stamp-duties, and the law of securities, 
fetter the freedom of discussion. The sittings of the two chambers arc 
declared public: the debates of our parliament are by law declared 
secret,and are .published only 'bycounivancc at the illegality. The 
French deputies are elected only for five years, ours for, seven. A con¬ 
fiscation of goods is abolished;—in England, children may be attainted , 
in blood fof the delinquencies of their parents, and punished by confis¬ 
cation of their father’s property. Peers in France cannot vote till they 
‘are twenty-five years of age: in England they vote at twenty-one, and 
bj proxj^ without hearing the discussion. .Half the members must be 
resident: in England, one-half the members hare no knowledge of the 
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boroughs they rcpresdht. The French government, without professing 
to be of any religion,' grants not only equal toleration, but equal provi¬ 
sion for the maintenance of every Christian sect: the English govern¬ 
ment adopts one creed, and subjects to neglect every other. In short, 
the French constitution is, in all respects, what the English pretends 
to be, except in the impossible theory of three equal and co existing 
branches of the legislature. In France, the commons are triumphant, 
the peers subordinate, and the king only the premier, or first public 
minister: in England, a surreptitious branch of the constitution has 
been predominant—the boroughgiongers. 

To all cdhiplaints against our defective representation, Mr. Canning 
had but one reply —It y>orks well. Any government is better than no 
government? and, consequently, they must r.ll work well. It waastime, 
however, for that gte.at Pacific Ocean, the English public, to look 
about them, and see whether other goveriftnents did not work better. 
While John Bull lies been dozing under the political drug, it works 
well, his fnorc vigilant neighbours in France have laughed him to scorn, 
and bra\%ly achieved a government that works better. Havin g . ginm i» 
•pared the principles of the two governments, let us next compare, not 
thgories, charters, and paper-constitutions, but simply the working 
well; acknowledging, however, imprimis, that in working a people, 
no governjpeiit ever worked half so well as that of England. * 

Who does not remember the incessant go&dings ip the house of com¬ 
mons to acknowledge the free republics of South America, and the 
sophistry, concealments, and shuffling to put off the recognition ? The 
French government, before it was a month olds declared its jecognitton. 

Wc have been chuckling and rejoicing over HJr. Fox’s libel bill for 
the last forty years. The Freutai have at onco determined that all 
offences of the press shall be subject to the adjudication of a jury. 

U’hat nauseating debates have occurred session aft* session, to induce 
the government to rescue the black population of our Oblonics from a 
brutal tyranny. The French have already given ^11 the rights and 
privileges of citizenship to their negroes, and are adopting measures for 
the effective protection of the African race. 

What ejpquont and endless declamation there has been on the in¬ 
creasing influence of the^Crown, from the increased expenditure, and 
the augmentation of the Peerage. Within a few days of its first 
sitting, the French Chamber struck off the roll ninety-three pgers of 
the creation of Charles X. and last year made a bolder step by the aboli¬ 
tion of the hereditary right of legislating. * , 

Every session Jias produced its exposure of jobs, which generate like 
the polypus, and are quite as indestructible. The Dundas and Bathurst 
and the South-American missions were the jobs of the Tories, and the 
Plunket doings those of the Whigs. The French are subjecting their 
pension-list, their dead weight, and the ecclesiastical and civil salaries 
to rigid investigation and close curtailment. 

Every session produced its scores of motions for economy, finance* 
committees, judicial inquiries, and what not. They all ended in no- 
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thing Vmt bills of charges for commissioners, secretaries, office-keepers, 
and so forth. The most ridiculous, and almost the last farce of the 
Toriesfw$s the mock trial of the East Retford electors, and the passing 
laws to indemnify witnesses for their evidence in proof of corruption! 

Lastfy^observe what the French have done in regard to capital punish¬ 
ments. We have been nibbling for half a century at our savage treason 
laws : in the session of 1830 an abortive attempt was made to abolish 
capital punishment for forgery; the French have voted for the abolition 
of the punishment of death for all political offences. 

Instead of a working government, the 'Borough System has been the 
laziest institution.in the world for any purpose save evil doiftg—a mere 
congerie of formalizes, parade, and ostentation. The Parliament, for 
a ceiyury, has been little bettor than a common debating cltsb, wliette a 
mob of gentlemen met, during the winter season, to spend thflir 
evenings'in cracking jokes ‘and spouting nonsense. It has been mere 
play at shuttlecock between the rival disputants, who, in alternately 
changing from one side of the house to the other, have amused themselves 
b’.-rfifijptncally throwing back their opponents’ arguments, phrases, and 
opinions: all the time the nation has been looking on the logomachy : 
quite seriously, as if it were real business, instead of a sham fight— 
harmless pastime for those who had no better employment: but the 
game is up! 


ANALYSIS OF THE~ HOUSE OF COMMONS ELECTED IN 1830. 
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Agricultural interests* * *. 

Miscellaneous .. 


... 356 
... 51 


Many of the members belonged to several classes or interests, and have been 
enumerated in each, which swells the nominal number of individuals. It is 
apparent th»t the vast majority were connectedwith the Peerage, the Army, N avy. 
Courts of Law, Public Offices, and Colonies; and, in lieu vtf representing the 
People, only represented those interests over which it is the constitntional object 
of a real House of Commons to exercise a watchful and efficient control. 
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INNS OF COURT AN1) CHANCERY. 

In our chapter on Corporations we might hare properly included n 
short notice of the present state of the Inns of Court. They form in¬ 
corporated foundations, originally intended for the study of theadawmiid* 
advancement of legal science; and grew out of the violent contests be¬ 
tween the clergy and laity respecting the introduction of the civil 
law into this country, the former ‘being anxious to make it the* law 
of the land,‘-and the latter, with equal pertinacity, insisting on being 
governed by the municipal or comfnon law. As <he clergy had the 
control of the universities, the professors of the common law wore ex¬ 
cluded from them, and constrained to establish an university for them¬ 
selves. This they did by purchasing, at various times, certain hodfees 
and lands between the city of Westminster, the place of holding the 
king's courts, and the city of London, for advantage of ready access to 
the one, and plenty of provisions in the other.— Chit. Bl. C. 18. 

I left they naturally fell into collegiate order—exercifes were performed, 
lectures read, and other immunities of the regular univci&tieg assumed. 
After being established some time, the crown took, them under pyi- 
tertion ; a%d more eflKtually to encourage them, Henry III. issued an 
order, directed to the mayor and sheriffs of London, prohibiting law to 
be taught*any where else*in the metropolis, except by tjjese bodies. 
He also foVnied the members of each inn Of lodging house into a cor¬ 
poration, and established rules for their regulation. The societies, feel¬ 
ing their importance, began to exercise the privilege of bestowing rank 
upon their students of a certain standing, and conferred the degrees of 
barrister,and serjeant, corresponding Jo sthose’of bachelor and doeipr in 
the universities. * * • * 

From Dugdale And Stow it appears James I. made a grant by letters 
patent of the premises of the middle and inner temple to the benchers of 
both societies, to nave and to hold the same mansions, gardens, and ap¬ 
purtenances, &c. to thpmselves, their heirs and assigns for ever, for 
lodging^ reception, and education of the’professors and students of the 
laws of the realm, yielding hnd paying to the same king, &c. the sums 
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of £kO a year for each of the temples. That a‘similar grant for the 
same purpose was made of Gray’s Inn, by Henry VIM. for a rent of 
£6 > ]ti : 4; that the fee simple of Lincoln’s Inn Vas conveyed to tfee 
benchers of that society, fpr the same object, in the reign of Elisabeth; 
that thh^fee simple of Clements Inn and Lyons Inn is vested in the 
society of the Inner Temple ; that of the New Inn, in the Society of the 
Middle Temple; that of Barnard’s Inn and StapleVi Inn, in the society 
of Gray's Inn; that Thavie’s Inn and Furnival’s Inn belonged to the 
Society of -Lincoln’s Inn. The latter was sold by that society a few 
years ago. Such is a brief outline of the origin &nd objects of the 
inns of court aiyl of chancery. To enter more minutely into the 
history of these societies would be foreign to ouf purpose ; .our object in 
stating the foregoing facts «is to shewc that these institutions ftcrc 
founded for the purpose of promoting legal knowledge ; that the dif¬ 
ferent estates above enumerated were conferred on the societies for the 
advancement of that object; that the mode prescribed for carrying it 
into effect was by giving public instructions in the different Inns, anil 
ahaf. jnr.h instructions were actually given at thr period wHen those 
estates were granted to the benchers. It is unnecessary to state that’ 
the benchers have ever since been in the reception of the profits .of 
thesa estates, and that no ]egal instructions have for a long time been 
given in the inns of court, or any measures adopted to dicect the appli¬ 
cation of those who may feel disposed to study. At the Inner Temple 
the exercises are compounded for by the payment of money. In the 
Middle Temple the form is observed, but with no real utility^ These 
inw, with Gray’s Inn qnd Lincoln’s Inn, are the only societies the 
members whereof are f called to tb.o bar. Admission to the inns of 
chancery, which are Barnard’s Infi, Staple’s Inn, Furnival’s Inn, 
Lyon’s Inn, Thavies’ Inn, Clement’s Inn, Clifford’s Inn, and New Inn, 
would now be of nc avail in obtaining a call to the bar. • 

'Two reasons may be assigned for the decline of the inns of court ns 
seminaries of legal instruction. First, the more eminenj of the pro¬ 
fession find it nv>re advantageous to aspire to tMl receipt of f the profit¬ 
able fees in the courts of law, the possession of rich legal sinecures, and 
the higher offices of state, than to devote themselves to the teaching the 
principles of judicial knowledge. The second r reason we consider to be 
that assigned by a writer in the Legal Examiner —namely, the irre¬ 
sponsible character of the benchers, who, not being accountable for the 
revenues at their disposal, feel no disposition to part with them, nor listen 
to improvements which • might, disturb the exercise, of their authority. 
They’also possess irresponsible potf'er in conferring the degree of Barrister, 
and may even refuse to admit any person a .student in the inns of 
court, and cannot be compelled -to assign reasons for such refusal 
(King’s Bench, M.T. 1825 ): thus possessing authofity arbitrarily to 
, exclude any individual from tfce most seductive department of the pro¬ 
fession. * , 

, Fronj <ne known character of many of the Benchers, ij is a subject of 
surprise the defective administration of the inns of court has so long 
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escaped notice; it cafi only have ariten from that esprit tie corp A'hich 
usually renders individuals averse from any proceeding which savours of 
a'betrayal of their‘own cast; and, if#they be of a reformipg*spirit, 
induces them to apply to objects foreign or extraneous to their fraternity. 
In the list of benchers of Lincoln’s Inn we find the distinguished 
name of Henry Brougham, synonymous with universal hostility to 
abuses. There is also sir Thomas Denman, the ex-officio prosecutor of 
malversation and violated trusts by incorporated bodies. There is also 
the celebrated Jerouy Bent ham, who has devoted a long life to the task 
of legal improvement, ntu only ip this but most other countries. Those 
eminent individuals, we doubtrnot, are wholly guiltless of participation 
in the maladministration of their brethren; perhaps there are few 
sublets witfi which they are db little acquainted. The government of 
tl{e inns of court, w<? suspect, like that of the city companies and most 
corporations, has'fallen into the hands of it few intriguers, or" of those 
who have no higher or more lucrative objocts of ambition. But this is 
no justification of tho specific abuses of the law establishments. The 
bcncliers»are self-elected bodies, accountable to no superior, epnsjstiny 
*of about one hundred and twenty individuals, in tho receipt, it has been 
calculated, of £60,000 a year, granted to thorn in trust to promote 
legal knowledge, yet not one shilling of these revenues do they expend 
in forwar4ing.that object. This is quite as bad as the Greshatn lectures 
in the city ; it is a state of things that ought not to jpass uninvestigatod: 
every student, we apprehend, who is entered of the inns of court, is a 
shareholder in the funds of the society to which ho belongs, nnd may 
rightfully demand that they shall be administered in the advancement of 
these cuds for which they were originally grantej. 

Some years ago sir .lames Scarfttt had a project on foot for raising 
the scholastic and other qualifications of aspirants to the bar. Should 
ihqj design still bo entertained, an improvement iff the institutions of 
the iuns of court, and the administration of the revcifties, might *be 
rendered auxiliary to the proposed undertaking. Jf it be true, that 
out of one thousand »and fifty-four barristers there are only twenty 
capable or filling the situation of puisne judge, it is high time some 
change wqp introduced, both for the advantage of the community and 
legal students. With such a limited number of individuals qualified for 
judicial appointments, the choice of Ministers is restricted, and tho 
salaries of the judges maintained at a monopoly standard. 

TRINITY COLLWif., t DUBLIN.* 

The revenues* qf “ Tho College of the Holy and undivided Trinity of 
Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin” are kept so masonically secret, that, up 

* We have received the account of this institution .from a correspondent 
in Dublin, well known an that city and also*to the English Public. With re¬ 
spect to its accuracy, we can only say, that he will promptly correrjany error 
that nifty be pointed out from an authentic source ; but at the same lime vv* 
warn the College*that partial contradictions, unaccompanied by plum statements 
of income and expqpditure, can do no^ervicc to that establishment. 
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to thin hour, ail is mystery without. Conjecture!, and statements have 
been, at different times, made by men supposed to be capable of judging, 
and who had graduated within £he blessed precincts, but they are ml 
vague and uncertaiu. A general opinion is, that the land revenues arc 
about flop,000 a year, and that the profit on the board and lodging of the 
fellow commoners and pensioners, fees, fines, and other sources of income, 
pay so much of the expenses as to leave £30,000 fir, as some think, 
£40,000 surplus. One account has been published, stating that it fiad in 
one county alone (Armagh) 60,000 acres, but that a good part was let so 
low as 6s. per acre. Those old leases are? however, 'occasionally drop¬ 
ping, and of courpe increasing the college revenue. It hits also very 
good estates in Donegal and Kerry, estimated ( some fifteen or twenty 
years^pgo at upwards of £15J)00 rent. ‘Besides, it possess!* many*ex- 
cellent Dublin holdings in ground rents and houses, that arc allvaluabj). 
It was James I. who gave* the Ulster estates, and also a pension of 
£358:15. In your list of composition tithes (page 148) Trin. Col. 
Dub. is sprinkled here and there, but that Is nothing to the actual prr- 
-V^tioij. which it holds as a matter of right, and dispenses at 'pleasure. 
A writer, evidently favourable to the college, says that it has nineteen * 
benefices of from £500 to £1000 a yeas-, and that their value is con¬ 
stantly increasing. That,was thirty years ago—what must they be 
worth now ? v 

There are seven senior and eighteen junior fellows. The latter, who 
are the teachers, have, it is said, £400 (some say £500) a year, with 
lodging and commons (board); but they make from £800 to £l000, and 
evep above £1800 more tuition ; for all the students, whether intern 
or extern, must pay for that separately, and they can choose their own 
teacher, though great efforts were made to deprive them of that right. 
Some restrictions would, however, be judicious, as I shall hereafter 
shew. The charge for tuition will be noticed in another place. ,, 
*Tlie senior fellows have, it is said, £1000 (somo say £1200) a year, 
a church living in some particular cases, and a lucrative post or two, as 
viCe-provost; b^rshr, librarian, and catechist (hero are throe); senior 
proctor; senior dean and auditor, &c. &c.; though these were for¬ 
merly distinct places. The junior fellowsoalso hold place§ like the 
senior, thoftgh iess valuable,'as registrar, censor, junior dean, junior 
proctor, sub-librarian, professorships, assistant'ditto, morning lecturers, 
preachers, &c. &c. 

We*now come to the door, for we can get no farther, of the grand 
arcanum. Those seven senior fellows with the provost form the actual 
goverhment of«the college, and itrts believed that nonq.else are? let into 
the mysteries of revenue, and that until a junior gets to be a senior, 
which he one day devoutly expects,' he is not entrusted with the grand 
secret, which has been kept with a fidelity almost unexampled. The 
question then is, what is done with the alleged surplus ? Here wo non¬ 
masons are all left to guesses* and I can only’tell you phat people 
think. ' No one supposes that any of the junior fellows get much <of it— 
indeed, the popular opinion is, they get none; because it they did they 
would not work so hard as they do at.tuition. The common opinion is, 
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tluit a good part in shared amongst,tlie senior government; and surely, 
if this be falst^ it -would be very easy for the college to dispro/c what 
brings it into, perhaps, unmerited disrepute. While the public are left 
to mere conjecture', they will inevitably believe in the worst »ejlRvfs. 

Le? it not be thought by Englishmen, tlAt Trirfity College^ Dublin, 
is merely a local Irish subject, with which they have nm concern. 
If “ what every one says must be true,” it is the wealthiest uni- 
lersity in the vTorld, although it has scarcely 2000 students, while 
Oxford and Cambridge together have nearly 10,000, and it is the 
duty of English, members jo bring the subject under parliamentary 
investigation. Concealment *in one great instance sanctions it in 
another, and it is this that leads, to such abuses and misnpplica- 
tiqps of Ihe public* monej. We know how the honest portion of 
the London press advocated secrecy in* the Bank of England^ when/ 
5, few years ago, a wish was expressed ^ for a yearly expose similar 
to the Bank of Paris. Old Trinity, like the church, always ap¬ 
pears t <2 be much hurt by the frequent guesses at her wealth; but, until 
we hav£ an authentic statement, it is natural for the public to presume 
that its income is "enormous, and that a vast portion of it iswsot up p hfftl 
as intended. Why not set all those conjectures, that it would call ma¬ 
licious, or ill founded—why not set them at rest for ever by a candid 
statement ? The public have a light to sueh statement, for the*colIege 
is endthVed With the property of the nation, no matter by what name, 
royal grants or otherwise, it might have been gives; and jferliament has 
also lavished large sums in the buildings at different times. While au¬ 
thentic information is unattainable by the public, can they bo blamed 
for believing in the worst reports ? Can they be blamed for belfcving 
that there is something which jMll not bear .the light ? The college 
threatens actions—that is the way it answers charges. About four years 
ago the Freeman’s Journal ventured on some animadversions, but it was 
iKlenced by a threat of law proceedings. Now this iffever did any thing for 
a public establishment but to excite and confirm suspicion, hatred, and 
disgust, nor will it ever make people believe in the purity of the eoljege. 
What tbfeugh the directors are all in holy orders, they*are but men, and 
therefore peccable. The charter of Charles I. granted in lieu of Eliza¬ 
beth’s, Requires that the Bursar give in,on the 20th Noijpmbor in each 
year, an accurate account of all receipts .and disbursements, tind copy 
same into a book. Now that book is kept—else the charter is void. 
“ Show,“show, show ” (Macbeth). That would be the proper way to 
answer alleged libels. 

Old Trinity is, like the church, jjo*very tenacious of change iq techni¬ 
cals, that it instill “ near” Dublin, tUbugh it has been above a century 
in it, and is now more in the centre of our city than Ludgate-hill is in 
London. Thjp very absurdity would form cogent grounds for a now 
and improved charter fqr Trinity College in Dublin, there being now no 
such thing as Trinity College near Dublin. There is something more 
thau huiflour in this remark, and I -wfish it to be taken ver^ seriously. 

Yet, still# like the church. Old Trinity permits changes beneficial 
revenue. In J793 Catholics wqre admitted as students in this orthodox 
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establishment, which assuredly was,a great innovation on its unsullied 
< Protestant charter. No mutter for that—it materially s^ved the fiscal 
department, for the students, who had been fluctuating between 5 and 1 
700, foSb in a few years to 1080, and are now nearly 2000., But 
again—tjjere were then fifteen junior fellows or teachers for 500, and 
( now there ore but three additional for three times the number. What 
prodigious spirit and liberality! Their labours are indeed so great, that 
even an archbishop of Dublin, in defending the University fromf the 
charge of “ silent sister,” did not hesitate to declare them excessive. 
His grace (dearly showed that they left thg teachers no leisure for au¬ 
thorship, but it did not occur to him at* th ( e time, that he wt.s making 
,a heavy charge against the college itself, which the worthy prelate 
otherwise treats with all the tenderness {iue to 'a high-chu--eh-lovtag 
Establishment. The charter sets no limit to the number of junior fel J 
lows, and Charles began with nine, “ in the name of more,” when there 
were not, perhaps, 100 students. 

The following are some extracts of yearly salaries and charges from 
the charter: — c 

—ft ia no sty £100 ; senior follow, £9.13.4.; junior fellow, £3; cate¬ 
chist, £13. 6. 8.; sub-dean, £ 4 ; junior ditto, £2; lecturer, £4 ^ 
bursar, £10 ; librarian, £3. With lodging and commons. 

Scholars.—Natives, £3, nfct natives 1 us. With lodging and commons. 

The junio'r fellows or teachers not to charge more for tuition 'than £4 
for a fellow cbmmonei, £2 for a pensioner, and 20s. for a sizer. 

College to bo charged no more than 4s. 4 a week for the commons 
of a follow, and Is. 9|d. for a scholar. This was fixed by George It., 
who fclso raised the salary" of the librarian to £60, to which office he 
attached great importance and resj&psibility; but he left all other 
salaries and charges as in the charter. No oflicial mention of sub¬ 
librarian appears any where. 

Having given the& very necessary extracts, we must now speak 
particularly of scholars and sizers. Scholars are deserving students, 
not lower than jumos sophister, who stand an examination in logic, and 
though the post esfimot be held beyond the five years, and life advan¬ 
tages are very trifling, it is eagerly sought. What must we then think 
of Old Trinity's liberality, when the number is still but 70, gs fixfed 
by Charles ? Yes'j this college, which has made such numerous bye • 
laws and changes for renewal and other purposes, here sticks religiously 
to the charter ! Do we wish them to break it ? No, but we' wish no 
partial observances. Let it lje eithor “ the whole oharter, and nothing 
but the gharter,” or let the deviattanftbe generally liberal. The provost 
and senior fellows' know full well, that, leave would be readily granted to 
increase the scholars, and why not here apply to government ? But we 
have more to fay about the scholars, and shall leave them far the present, 
in order to notice the sizers. , 

, The free students or sizers were directed, by the'Statutes of Charles, 
to be used a| servants, to wait at \able, feed on the fragments' 1 , and do 
menial offires in the college. Of the baseness, the meaanfess, and the 
" crucify-df this, we cannot form, a just, estimation withopt recollecting 
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that they were Protestants—weresthey Papists, the thing miglyt find a 
justification in,the persecuting spirit of the times, hut we have seen that* 
Yione were admitted till 1793. Can we possibly imagine any^node of 
giving charity more revolting or detestable ? Is jt not something like 
inhumanly flinging our alms in the face of the humble mendicant ? A 
show is made of fostering indigent talent, while it is wounded and* 
repressed by the bitterest mortification that can be well conceived. This 
was*Charles’s refined notion of rearing up spirited Protestants, who were 
afterwards to declaim against the slavish and degrading institutions of 
popery. Yet, orf a vacancy occurring, it is common to have 150 
candidates, who must alrqafy know more Greek and Latin than is 
necessary for a Jilius nobilis to obtain a degree ■&? Oxford. The besf 
answerer in a most Severe examination is admitted; and he, though % 
mere boy, has often sufficient lore to qualify, as times go, for a classical 
professor. It is but justice, however, to. say that, about the beginning 
of the present century, the college relaxed a great deal of its authorised 
severity towards those interesting objects, from whose ranks have sprung 
some qf the finest geniuseB that could adorn any country. Yet t he 
number is still but thirty, as originally fixed by Chariest O the 
charter—how beautifully inviolable it appears in some cases! So, then, 
flie scholars must never exceed seventy, nor the sizers thirty, no. matter 
how the college revenues augment! * • 

Come we now to some most important considerations^ No one 'will 
maintain that the salaries of Charles, though doubtless liberal enough at 
the time, would answer for the present day. Accordingly, we find, on 
the authority of T. Swift, of whom we shall have occasion to ^peak 
hereafter, that thirty-seven yeajs ago the* provost had £3000, the 
bursar £2000, and the junior fellows £90. Lodk now to preceding page, 
and it will be seen that the first and last exhibit an increase of exactly 
thirty fold, and the bursar two hundred fold, ovej the charter salaries. 
And if it be true that the junior fellows have now £4QP, that is afl in¬ 
crease of one hundred and thirty-three fold. Now, how were these 
augmentations made ? Through bye-laws, no douDt; but why not fceep 
cateris paribus in view. Why keep the scholars to the now miserable 
allowances of Charles? # Answer that. Tell us why, at only taking 
thlYty fqjd as a standard, they are not allowed £90 a-year* for they are 
now, perhapB, all natives ? Tell us whether Is; 9d. a week is not still, 
in some cases, the calculation for their commons; and tell us, is there 
no more than 4s. 4 Jd. for that of a fellow ? * 

Look again to former page for tuition. The charge for a pen¬ 
sioner* now is^ entrance (of whicbe.tfieje is no mention in the tliarter) 
£14 : 5 ; 0, an<j £6 : 8 : 0 for first half year, and it goes on rising 
according to class. 1 have not ascertained, precisely, the charges for a 
fellow commoner, but I find that they are considerably *higher. So 
much for the sacred charter and tuition. 1 do not know what is now 
allowed for the sizers, but, as there ar^’not two a-pieco for the teacher^, 
it is *f no*consequence. t • . * . • 

Ail the follows, “ big and littio,” are, with the exception of three; 
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obliged |o be priested, in order to fill up the college benefices as they 
become vacant. We are now approaching some of the diversity mys¬ 
teries. , No institation has succeeded so well in gettings favourable reports 
in books as this. Look into any X the most independent English works 
that mention Trinity College, 1 Dublin, and you would suppose it faultless 
• as any thin|; human could be expected; but the truth is, that they have 
all been deceived for want of authentic information. The only attempt 
worth notice, at a fearless expose, of which I have''heard, was by a 
gentleman named Theophilus Swift, in a pamphlet published 1794, which 
is now out of print and very scarce. He brjpgs numerous grave charges 
against the entire college system, and particularly as regarding not only 
education, but confpeteacy for tuition. Those I shall pass, but he 
makes one accusation\>f great importance,-j-that rhulcts and bnes ware 
vexatiodbly multiplied on the pupils, so as to amount to no less thaw 
£8000 a-y?ar, “ which was al) swept into the fobs of tha fellows.” For 
this, and, particularly observe, for this only, he was served with notice 
of an action for “ libel.” Swift called for a fair account of receipts and 
d isburse ments, and this is the way that he is answered 1 He alsp states 
tKSmiviflg worth £1000 a-year was refused by eight junior fellows, 
and was only pcccpted by the ninth in rotation, because he wished a 
quiet life. See what an answer this is to the authentic accounts we reatf, 
of a senior, fellowship being worth “‘perhaps” £1000 a-year, and a 
junior “ perhaps" £700 or £800 a-year, when £1000 was ’actually 
spurned at bjT a junior near forty years ago. To us, in Dublin, such 
accounts are quite mawkish—they appear, at best, liko the miracle of 
the five loaves and fishes, when we see senior fellows keeping splendid 
town Mansions, beautiful country seats, carriages, livery servants, and 
living altogether at a rate‘immeasurabfy r abovc our notions of a thousand 
a-year. The fact is that we know nothing of fellowship incomes, for the 
whole machinery is managed with admirable dexterity. Thus the pre- 
sent.(now the late) provost, Kyle, has accepted the bishopric of Corli, 
estimated at £6000 a-yoar, and, of course, that would seem to say that 
the provostship was not worth so much. We have soon what Swift says of 
the salary, and thSre is, besides, a princely mansion, with all <«he other 
nameless &c.’s, and the place is at this day so valuable, that some 
carry their estimates as high as £8,000 or £10,000 a-year.' Why, 
then, accept one of only a-third the amount ? In explaining this, it <s 
necessary to observe that the patronage of the Cork see is said to bo worth 
from £18,000 to £30,000 a-year,—no contemptible source for a family 
provision; but suppose it h$d no patronage, the new bishop does not 
calculate on remaining there always*!. There is, you know, such a.thing 
as translation—you, Mr. Editor, as a learned man, understand that. 
So, if a senior fellow is vacated to accept a living of £1000 a-year, 
it is no proof that his fellowship was not worth above tretye. But these 
apparent phenomena help to silence the vulgar inquirer, who under- 
standeth not translation, collation, or the beauties of Christian-like 

, i i 

expectancy* • , 

. We carf now plainly see that Trinity College', Dublin, is, in essence and 
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substance, a churcrtestablishment^and some light on its political character 
may bo interesting. The suppression of the celebrated Historical Society, 
that produced so paany great men, is well known, and I shall oqjy .observe 
• that^ about sixteen or eighteen yedi-s ago, Locke on Government was 
expelled to make room for Butler’s Analogy of revealed Religion. You 
know the two works, Mr. Editor, and you can judge of tHfe spirit thaP 
actuates the onl^ university in a country with eight millions of in¬ 
habitants. 

No Catholic can remain in college after he have finished his course, 
as he cannot be & scholar, nor be admitted to a higher degree than 
BacheloP of Arts. , * 

None but the provost, fellows, ‘and scholars; have a vote for tHfe 
parliamentary representative. * 

From all these considerations, the following arc among some*mprove- 
ments that naturally suggest themselves^— . 

1. That the real yearly revenue of the college, in lands and otherwise, 

and fsom fines, entrance, or other fees, board and lodging of fellow 
commpners and pensioners, tuitions, &c. and the total expenditure, say 
for ten years last past, be published. This is necessary, to inspireTcon- 
fidencc and respect; for no one can conceive why there should be any 
secrecy in the pecuniary concerns of a national establishment, 
assuredly for the advancement of learning? , 

2. That, if any surplus appear over and above a reasonable fund for 
contingencies of building or repairing, it should,»in the fi?at instance, bo 
applied to giving the scholars the increased allowances to which they are 
as fairly entitled as the provost and fellows. 

3. That, after adjusting the rights of the scholars, tflay further sur¬ 
plus should be applied to exte«3ing the sizePS to one hundred - a num¬ 
ber which would still be by no means proportioned to other augmenta¬ 
tions. Tho scholars, too, should be increased^ but not until after tho 

*sizers were one hundred. And a charge, now exacted from the *sizers 
for lodging, not mentioned in the charter, should be abolished. 

4. That the number of junior fellows should be regulated by that of 
tho students, which would be very easy; for if they decreased, a vacant 
junior fellowship need n^it bo filled up. None of them to liavo less than 
af certain number of pupils, say fifty,* and while thjt remained uncom¬ 
pleted, no new studeitt should be allowed to choose his teacher. Such a 
regulation would be found most equitable and serviceable. 

5. That the junior, or, at least, the senior sophisters have the right of 
voting for a parliamentary representative for the college. 

6* That Catholics should be eligible to scholarship?. For fellowships, 
the church being tho fountain of college promotion, I do not think they 
could or woula expect a participation, as the constitution of the esta¬ 
blishment should be entirely changed to allow their admission : but to 
scholarships there cannot be any reasonable objection. 

I now tell the* college that petulant or dogmatical contradictidhs, 
or ^irticfns at law, will avail nothing, while the wholo»revenue and 
disbursemeht are unknown to the public. A new charter bud stafi' 
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for Trinity College in Dublin, shotild certainly He recommended to 
parliament. We shall, no doubt, hear a great deal of fudge about the 
sacrednev of charters, but that ia^mere fustian, withr the precedent of* 
Charles before us, whp did nothing less than abrogate the original of* 
Elizabeth**-with the example of George II., who altered as much as he 
thought proper of Charles’s; and, finally, with the admission of Catholics 
by the act of an Irish parliament, and which was rather aided than 
opposed by the college, as could be easily demonstrated. An improved 
charter would -ultimately serve the college itself, by making it a popular 
and respected establishment, instead of being, as it now'is, an object of 
suspicion, monopoly ; and unfavourable report, and one of Which the 
jihblic are ready to believe the very ■ftorst rumours. t 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 

< t • 

Return of Cue population, according to the census of 182l»an<LJ831, 
of all towns or cities in Engtund, exceeding a population of ten thou¬ 
sand, to which it is not intended by the Reform Bill to give repre¬ 
sentatives. 


City or Town. 
Lancashire: 
Toxteth Park •• 
Spotland 
Middlesex : 
Chelsea • • • • • • 
Kensingtqn .... 
Staffordshire: 
Kingswinford • • 

Tiptoft .. 

Yorkshire: 
Saddleworth • • • • 

I 


Population 
in 1821. 

9 

Population 
in mi. 

12,829 .... 

13,453 •••• 

24,067 

15,325 

26,860 • • • ■ 
14,428 .... 

32,371 

20,902,' 

11,022 • • • . . 
11,546 v . 

15,156 . 
14,951 • 

4 3,902 • • • • 

15,986 
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An Account of the Amount actually Expended under each Head of Sen-ice in the j*ars 1829 and 1830, and an 
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SUMS "ErP^NDF.n UNDER THE t HF.AD OP CIVIL CONTINGENCIES 

IN 1831. 

The amount expended for furniture, ironmongery, &c. ftr White¬ 
hall Chapel, apartments of the officers of the guards, and for 


the Tower, in the three quarters ended June 30, 18,3\. £.336 

Ditto for robes, collars, badges, &c. for knights of the several 

• orders, in the same period" .. 2578 

Ditto for repairing the 1 King’s crown, maces, badge, &c., goJ,d 

* and silver sticks, officers attehding proclamation of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s aeqession, in the same period.. 511 

Ditto for plate supplied to Lord Melbourne, upon his appointment 


as secretary of state, in the quarter ended 30th June 1831 • • t 488 
The commission for inquiring into the state of His Majesty’s set- 
, foments, \he Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and Mauritius • • 14830 


The commission for inquiring into fees in the courts of justice; 

on account of remuneration and expenses • • • • .. 3662« 

The comlnissipn for inquiring into the law of real property; on 

account of expenses .• ••••• .—] 044 

The commissioit for inquiring into the practice, &c. of the eccle¬ 
siastical courts ... 1639 


The commission for carrying into effect the convention signed at 
London on the 29th September 1827, between His Majesty 
and the United States of America, Stipulating the reference 
to the arbitration of a friendly sovereign, of the disputed points 
of boundary under the 5th article of the Treaty of Ghent •. • • 3000 

The commission for carrying into effect certain stipulations rela¬ 
tive to the demarcation of the boundaries of the new state of 
Greece, agreed upon between the plenipotentiaries of the 
allied powers, parties to the treaty signed at London on the ( 

6th July 1827 . 962 

The amount pai^ on ( account of Lander’s lath expedition of ' 

discovery to Africa .v.*. ' 853 

The amount paid for relief of certain distressed Spanish subjects 
residing<in this country, wholly without tho means of subsis¬ 
tence, who had been employed with the British army, or under 


British, authorities in Spain, or whp had otherwise rendered 

service to our military operation)* in that country.v • • • 12420 

Expense of creating Admiral sir James Saumarez a baton of 
the United Kingdom, in reward for public services ........ 556 

T. Wyon, esq. chief engraver of His Majesty’s .Mint, for en¬ 
graving great and other seals fbr the courts of Exchequer, 

&c., and ffir silver medals for Native chiefs on tike Rivei* 
JjAmbia ...1.. .......».. 14$8 
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The amount issued *to C. Babbagt*, to enable him to proceed ip 
constructing a machine for the calculation of various tables £200(T 
Ditto to defray the expenses incurrejl in publishing the natusal - 
history of the late expedition to Behring’s Straits ••••••.. 236 

Ditto to J. Richards, for salary to himself and clerk, and for tra¬ 
velling and other contingent expenses of his mission of survey 

in North America • •..• • •.. 1600 

Ditto to pay the fees on the nomination of cortain officers to be 
Honorary Knights Commanders and Companions of the Order 

of the Bath . 210 

Ditto to f>ay the fees on the installation of, his serene Highness 
Augustus Williaip Maximilian "Frederick L|wis, reigning 
•Duke V Brunswick, Knight Compimion of the most nobjf , 

' Order of the Gitrter. 439 

Ditto to pay tlte fees on the nomination of Count Munster, to be 
a Knight Grand Cross of the most honourable Order of the 

Bath. 330 

Ditto ditto for th« maintenance and care of two incurable luqgtics, _ , 

for three years to 5th April 1831... 300 

.Ditto ditto in removing the records belonging to the court of 
common pleas, from Westminster Hall to the Old Mews, 

Chjying-cross . 849 

Ditto to the minister and churchwarden of St. James’s,,in the 

island of Nevis, towards erection of a church "there. 500 

Ditto to Dr. J. Bowring, in reimbursement of the expenses in¬ 
curred by him and in remuneration for his services in reporting« 

upon the public accounts of France... 908 

Ditto to T. Telford, to defray Expenses already incurred in his 
survey for supplying the metropolis with pure water, and to 

, enable him to proceed with the same ... 1000 

Ditto to defray the expenses incurred on account of, and for ser- ’ 

vices connected with tho Cholera Morbus .. 1934 

Ditto to defray the expenses incurred in England’aqd Scotland, ’ 
in procuring information relative to the boundaries of different 

citiop and - boroughs .... 6623 

Ditto to T. Marshall, to enable him td complete a serie#of sta¬ 
tistical tables of the resources of the British empire. 500 

Ditto to pay rewards offered by His Majesty’s proclamation of the 
23d November 1830, for the discovery, &c. of the offenders’in 
the districts at that time in a disturbed tstate, and to discharge 


His excellency, the Marquess of Anglesey, the usual equipage 

money allowed the lord lieutenant on his arrival in Ireland • • 2769 

Right honourable lord Piunket, lord chancellor of IreWd, the 

like on his appointment.;... 9j23 

N. 8. We have only extracted a few of the item*; the total expendi¬ 
ture un'dor the bead of civil contingences in 1831, was £174,657. 
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An Accbunt of the Sum paid in 1829, for Halt Paji and Retired 
Superannuated Allowances; distinguishing the amount under separate 
Heads*antl Departments. * 


ARMY. 


Army pay of general officers.. 140,362 12 fe 

Retired full pay, half pay, and military allow¬ 
ances . 8<j6,431 12 *7. 

Militia adjutants and serjcant majors . 1 1],202 17 6 

local militia adjutants!, i.. 17,209 14 0 

Out-pensioners of Cbel&a and Kilmainhain r 

* hospital......1,328,797 7.1 

In-pensioner^of do. , do. 40,215 0 9 ' 

Widows’pensions........... 151,226 5 9 

Compassionate list . 37,592 5 0 

Rojal bounties. 34,501 0 fl 

Pensions for wounds . 119,167 17 7 

Foreign half-pay. 79,067 13 8 


Foreign pensions, including allowances to b 
widows and children of deceased foreign 


officers... 

• ti 

Superannuation allowances 

Commissariat.. 

Royal military asylum...., 


18,712 10 0 
48,462 19 0 
46,545 5 9 
345 13 9 

-2,939,896 15 


8 


NAVY. 

IIALF-FAt : 

To flag-officers, captains, commanders, lieu¬ 
tenants, pursers, masters, and surgeons .. 824,504 6 4 

To royal marine officers . 51,113 2 10 

SUPERANNUATIONS, PENSIONS, AND ALLOWANCES: A 

To officers, &c. id the military line of 'service 127,174 ,16 5 
To commissioners, secretaries, clerks, &c. for¬ 
merly employed in the civil departments of 

the navy*.. 130,618 7 11 

Victualling department .c. v .. 33,331 12 .6 

Bounty to'ehapiains*...1,372 10 0 

Allowances to widows and orphans on the 

compassionate list . 12,808 0 0 

Widows’charily... 148,327 0 0 

Greenwich hospital, out-pensioners.. .*... 250,000 0«- 0 

1,679,149 16 *0 
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ORDNANCE. 

military: 

Superannuates and ^alf-pay officers .£55,118 0 0 

Retired as general officers..13,030.0 0 

Allowances for good services .. ’ 5,099 0 0 

Pensions in remuneration for inventions and 

improvements in jrtillery sen-ice . 1,200 0 0 

Suporannnatedand disabled men........ 189,004 0 0 

Pensions to wounded officers. 7,393 0 0 

Pensions to widoifs and childrOn.. 22,910 0 0 

Retired otifeere of the late Irish artillery and . . 

engineers, and pensions to widows .. . 8,590 ^ o 0 

cyviL: 


Superannuated and lialf-pay to civil officers,* 
artificers, and labourers; retired pay and 
pensions to civil officers, in consequence of 

reduc^on and ill-health..... 80,833 0 0 

Pensions to widows... 4,066 0 0 

Superannuated and half-pay to Irish civil offi¬ 
cers and artificers and labourers ^ and pen¬ 
sions to widows . 4,429 0 0 

Barrack department.* 17,310 0 0 . 

--- 365,626 0 0 

To which add the Civil Departments of the 
government, including pension^, super¬ 
annuations, and allowances in the treasury, 

• tax-office,customs, excise, stamps, police,&c. 

Grand Total* military, naval, and civil. 

DEAD WEIGHT. 


Year l»aa..*..*£5,269,087 19 10 

- 1823.?. ! . 5,311,248 2 4 

- 1824 . 5,317,445 3 7 

- 1825’.. 5,S02,4£& 18 0 

- 1826. # .4. 6,376,674 2 I 

- f&27.... 4 

- 1828. 6,302,670 16 1 


4,qp4,C72 14 8 

478,967 10 . 3 

• _ 

£5,307,010 7.11 
























DIVIDENDS PAYABLE ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 



WILLIAM SMF.E, Deputy Accountant. 


COLONIAL TRADE AK1) 1 ‘oVuLATION 


COLONIAL STATISTICS. 


UPTURN from each CiSloky or Foreign Possession of the.Mn’risn Cu 
stating tlie'Number of the Population, distinguishing White from Colourei. 
Free from Slaves; also, the Value of Exports and Imports, into each rjf 
C«|louies, for each of the past Three Years. 

Null.—Those jvitha* affinedhave a Legislative Assembly; those without are governed b 
Orders of the King in Council. 


COLONIES. 


POPULATION 


Ojt LATEST CENSUS 


Trade with Great Hr i lain. 

Number and iTtnna 
Vessels to and fr»m 
United Kmgdgpi An 
• Colonies. 


V1KMI AMERICA. , 

M on tr Canada.* .' 

Canada.j 

*Viv Hiunswnk 

•S.na sytia.!V 

M j>i* lit i ton ..j 

1 mu ■* F'lwaid’s Island 

\.nloumlla»d .. 


*<hip»l Tons. I'Shu'f. 1 T 


WF.ST INDIES. 

\ntmua . 


t Kni> .. .. 

i. l..u.« 

t \ lllC'-llt 


"Ilolil .. .. 

ll"Hllld. 

1 mirl.ui .. 

diaiuas . 1 

rmurias.. 

' moiaia k Easequil^t 

'•'iduras.*’!*** 


W,lile8 ’ Coloured. 


1,080 
14,0 »') 
Mao 
8(11 

\o census 
130 
7nO 
1,612 
072 
1,301 
324 

a « 77 

4 865 
4,201 
' 4,210 

3,90S 

3',006 

y .2 

«i0 


146,(157 46 o,7sl 


ml 

43,fiR 

2s! 

6,07 

33; 

8,84 


•W* - .**>. .\ 

./ 

!>< of Growl Hope .... 

IT.l l.piir... .util * 


*ra l.concaiid.. 

nbia . 

Ion. 

mims. 

> Nuub Wales 


i Dieman’b Land ... 


Central Totals.. , a.WtVS 

mule and Free. 


Slaws, total 

.a...__ .11l)#.....I 













































ORlGlk OF TUE PEERAGE. 


*(iU 

HOUSE OV XOIID8. 

“ There must be a period and an end of names and dignities' end whatsoever 
is terrene; nnd why not of Do Vere? B >'or where is EohuiW Where's Mortimer ? 
Nay, which is more snd most of all, where is Wantagenet?"— Speech \f Lnfd 
Chiij' Justice Crewe, 1002. f 

We have taken some pains to view the House of Lords under its various 
aspects. It prosehts itself in the way of the Nation’s wish; and, it is 
natural that the Nation should seek to understand the character of tlio 
obstacle which impedes its progress. We have looked into the history 
of the Peerage, and what is the result ?, Who are they that, generally 
speaking, have been made peers—and why? Is a peerage the reward 
' of virtue, of talent, ,of disinterestedness, of grancj patriotic efforts, of a 
cJong course »f noble doings ? «No one. who has looked with any car!? to 
the family annals of the British poors will venture to say that, even in 
the sclectibn of a virtuous man for a peer, his virtue has been the cause 
of his ennoblement; or if a man of talent, that he has been chosen 
because his talent has been patriotically directed. No — the peerage has 
beeg, one of the means employed for several ages toe carry on *hegreat 
JOB of government. If a patriot was troublesome, ho was bought off by a " 
peerage; if a powerful individual was importunate, he was quieted by«n 
peerage ; if votes were in dejnand, the possessor or manager was paid by 
a peerage; 'if a minister’s place was desired, ho vacated it for a peerage. 
The lawyer,, who proved the ablest, instrument of government, was 
rewarded by a peerage. In short, the honour of the peerage has mostly 
been the Treasury of Corruption. 

If, the House of Lords, by the natural progression of things, is 
hastening to an euthanasia because ef its want of correspondence and 
sympathy with public opinion, what is So well calculated to postpone that 
inevitable hour, as the adoption of that for the want of which they must 
wither and decay ? A largo and copious addition of popular peers wou^l 
revivify the antique and mouldering mass, and cause it to rise lip with 
much of the ardour and beauty of a veritable rejuvenescence. Unless 
this'plan be acccdfd'to, the days of the peerage, as at present consti¬ 
tuted, are numbered ; and yet it is against this very measure^ that the 
greatest number of prejq^ices are arrayed. t, , 

The peers' - are "jealous of ukw men. What are they themselves ? 
Take even the oldest of themj they are but of a few centuries; and tho 
majority are the merest novi homines —mushrooms, whom a shower of 
wealth, or an accidental fall of borough rottenness, has caused to spring- 
from the earth within the latt few, years. The peerage of England is 
the mofet modern.in Europe: it is a'contemptible upstart^compare'd with 
that either of Germany or of France. Where are the true ancestors of 
Englishmen, the men of Saxon blood ? where even the descendants of 
the butcherif and bakers that came over with the Norirfan Conqueror? 
Not all the lies of all the herqlds can give ift a creation six hundred 
years old; and such as <g> even two hundred years"back are yory thinly 
scattered jnfieed. Somenf the most ancient blood of England is Jepre- 
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scntod by ipen of private stationf or by baronets, whoso nneoftors did 
not happen <o*receive the king’s summons to parliament in former reigns? 
Aind wjiose descendants, if they were to receive it now, would starry into 
•the (louse of Peers all that depends upon Norman blood, or whatever 
else it is they are so proud of." But the day is gone past wjMn a legis-^ 
lator is to be chosen on such grounds. 

It would be a gurious phenomenon, if the obstacle which the peers 
havl thrown in the way of the people’s measure, should lead to an 
immediate change in their own body. It was a reform in the Commons 
that was demuriddd; we may % come to see that a virtual reform in the 
House oi* l,ords is a necessary preliminary. The 1 louse of Commons 
has confessed its corruption: are tfio Lords immaculate ? They debate 
a.* if the# House stood upso the foundations of tho easth, ajd as if 
Suigeis guarded its* keystone. It vtould seem they deemed it the very 
"sun of our political constellation: they aro mistaken—it is hut a lamp, 
and may want trimming—may he worn out, and renewed—may have 
grownsiseh'ss, and be removed: a more cynical illustrator of its nature 
might |>ven ternyt a will-o’-the-wisp, which, when the hqg of corrup¬ 
tion in the other House comes to be dried up by Reform, may die out of 
itself. 

What then aro our conclusions ? Theymre theso— . 

I. Thc*liistory of the origin and progress, of tho House of Peers indi¬ 

cates that it was calculated for’another order of things ;* and that it is 
only by its having boon used as an instrument in the hands of 
ministers and their masters, that it has been made tolerable, under tho 
increased wealth and intelligence of tho pSople. 0 

II. The House of Peers has maintained its Existence by usurping an 

inHiionee over tbo representation of the people, which it has turned to 
its sole advantage. . 

III. The history of tho peerage is a series of jons., It is a coinage; 
and represents place, pension, commission, civil employment, go¬ 
vernment contract —in one woid, public money. * The actual jtefruge 
is vhhjly an efflorescence of taxation. 

IV. Whenever the minister has wanted votes, he has created peers; 
•whenever ho has wislnfd to get quit of votes, he lias created peers. 

A peerage is the grave of the patriot—4he throne of the placeman. 

V. The antiquity of the families of the existing peerage is a farce; 
tlup Herald's College and the Alienation Office aro the managers of 
this noble melodrama. When a line hofomes extinct, by some trick 
of .marriage, or by some iutospftlatioii of a patent, a trap-door is 
struck, and out comes a representative id the Mortimers or the 
Mowbrays. *To such an extent is this carried, that tho same family 
name is changed almost every other year in tho peerage; and some 
poors do not know thqir own name. For instance, lord Oriel wished 
to vote against tlip Itcform Bill; hid real name is Foster—ho signSd 
hjp pnjxy Forrard, ho ought to have written something! else. The 
proxy was*useless—there was one vote less against the people. 
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VI. The most numerous and the iribst active of life existing peers aro 

the creations of the long reign of George the Third :* .they may be 
conside r$d as a body of unconscious conspirators, (bound together by 
the minister, for tthe secret purpose of swelling the national adebt! 
With Ae exception of the military and naval chiefs, they are titled 
contractors for a loan, who have received their per centage in 
peerage. . , 

VII. When the personal characteristics of the descendants of this motley 
society of* born legislators are looked to—this assemblage of “ acci¬ 
dents of an accident,”—we are not lqd* to believe ‘that station and 
fortune have redeemed them from the stain of their original creation, 
but that, on the contrary, it would be difficult to, select from any class 

. the ss^me number of men lew competenf'to create laws or 'propaglftc 
legislation. 

If thcre’be any truth in these conclusions—and we have come to 
them not by rhetoric, but rather by arithmetic—can any thing be more 
absurd, more drivelling, than the affected hesitation which lias been 
shown in creating at once a due number of King and ‘People’s Pfcers,— 
a class which, when the object of their ennoblement is considered, and 
the character of the parties who iustal them in their elevated niches 
may ire* assuredly maintained, as the most honourable and distinguished 
division of (he House to which they will belong ? We havts proved, in 
every possible .way, thjit the j5cers as .a body may derive - honour from 
such a creation, but can lose none. Is not all the world convinced, that 
this is a coarse which may save the House, not only from contempt, 
but der.tructiov; and that t}iougli the people may by it gain the imme¬ 
diate passing of “ the pill,” the Lords will gain much more—they 
will snatch their political existence out Cf the flames of discord and civil 
war.—Abridged from the Spectator newspaper. 

C* -—_ 

lOROUlihl LORDS AND Till:III UElMlRSLNTATlVtS., 

Should there bp found iu some not distant year— ' 

[Oft, /into I wish to be no prophet here 1] 

Amongst oui British Lords should there be found 
Some great in pow’r, In principles unsiftml, 

VWio look on Fre.edom'with an evil eye, 

In whom the springwof loyalty are dry, • 

Who wish to soar on wild Ambition’s wings, 

Who hate the Commons, and who love not Kings— 

Who would divide the people and the Throne, 

To set up separate interests their own;— 

Should there be found sueti.nen in after-times, 

May Heaven, in mere/to our grievous crimes, 

Allot some milder vengeance,—nor to them, * 

And to their rage this wretched land condemn.— Churchill. 

The Names printed with a, were in favour of the Bill in l83f; those with a 


I » 

Names or Patrons. t Peaces. Members returned. 

Anglesey. Manquis, it.. ‘A Mflborno Port . y Mr. 8. G. Byng f 

Aj^bsbury, Marquis, a .. Marlborough . Mr. W. J. Baukos 
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Naim's of Patrons/ 

Places. 

• 

Members returned. 

Aylesbury, ^larquis, a 

.. Marlborough. 

... Mr. T, Estcourts 

Great Bed-win....... 

... Mr. J. J. Buxton 

I5atjj,TUarquis, a 


Sir J. Nichol . 

.. Weobley .. .*. 

... Lord E. Tliybne 

• 

Lbrd H. Thyime 
... Lord Bernard 

Bandon, Earl. 

.. Bandonbridge. 

Bathurst, Lord, a.... 

.. Cirencester. 

... Lord Apsley 

Beaufort, D. a........ 

.. Monmouth .. 

... Marquis of Worcester 

Bedford, D. ......... 

.. Tavistock . 

... Mr. J. Hawkins 

Lord J. Russell 





" % 

Mr. J. H. Kearsley 

Beverley, E. a. 

.. Becralston ......... 

... Mr. D. Lyon 

Bristol, if. a ..*. 

• 

told Lovable 

.. Bury St. Edmund's • 
.. Clufieroe. 

... Dari Jermyn 

Brownlow, E. a. 

... Hon. P. F. Cusf 

Buckingham, D. a*. .. 

.. Buckingham . 

... Sir T. Freemantle 


• 

Sir G. Nugent 


St. Mawe’s ......... 

... Sir E. Sugden 
• Mr. G. W. Pigott 


Winchester . 

. Mr. J. B. East 

Bute, SI. a .... as .... 

... Cardiff . 

. . . Lord J. Stuart , 

Caledon, L. 

.. Old Sarum ... 

... Mr. J. Alexander 

Mr. J. D. Alexander 

Cultliorpc, L. a . 

.. Brainber .. 

... Mr. W. S. Dugdale 

Hindu* .... 

... Mr. J. Weyland* 

Carrington, *C. a . 

.. Wendover ... 

... Mr. S. Smith 

t 

Mr. A. Smith 

Carlisle, E. » . 

.. Morpeth* . 

. ..«Hon. W.*Howard 

Castlemainc, L . 

.. Atlilone ... 

... Mr. H. Handcock 

Clmrleville, E. a. 

Cholmondeley, M. a .. 

.. Carlow .. 

... laird Tullamore 

.. Castle Rising .. . 

... Lord Chelmondeley 

Clarendon, L. a . 

.. Woottoi^Basset 

, Lord Malion 

Cleveland, M, .. 

.. Camelfyrd ......... 

. Mr. M. Milbank 

Mr. S. Cradock 


Ilchesler . 

... Dr. Lushington 

Him. E. Petre 



• 

• 


Mr. J. Williams 

Clifford, Lede, R.. 

.. Kinsale . 

... Gaplain J. Russell, 



0 - 

Delewarr, E. a ...... 

,.. East Grinstead . 

.... Mr. F. R. West 

Devonshire, D. u .... 

* 

Viscount Holmesdalc 

,.. Derby . 

... Mr,W. Cavendish 


• Dungarvon ......... 

... Hon. George Lamb 


Knaresborough . 

... Lord Walerpark 

Sir J. Mackintosh 


Youghall . 

,... Hon. G. PonsBnby 

Donegal,M. n . 

... Belfast . . .. 

.... Sir A. Chichester 

Downsliire, M. a ..., 

... Carrickf<y£«s. 

... LordG. A. Hill 

Dnndas, L. n».. 

... Richmond ..t...... 

.... Mr.9. C. Duntfas 

• 


Sir R. L. Dundas 

Edgccumbc, E. ML a . 

... Plympton.. 

.... Sir C. Domville 

• 

Lostwithiel.. 

,... Mr. E. C#st 

Lord Valletort 



.... Sir C. Burrell 

Klv IV1 . . _ /. 



Edhiskillen^ L. a ... 

... .Enniskillen. 

*... Hon. A. Ht Cole 
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frames ot Patrons. 
EWeter, M. f a . 

Falmouth, E. / ..,. 

c 

• i 

Fitrwilliam, E. n .. 


Foley, Lord, n 


Places*. 

Stamford. 

Truro.. • ■ 

St. Michaels •.. 

Malton . 

Peterborough... 

Higham Ferrars., 
Droitwich ..... 


Members returned. 
Lord T. Cecjl J, 

Lord Escombe 
Mr. N. W. Peach 
Hon. L. Keynon 
Hon. W. UeBt 
Mr. H. J. Ponsonby 
Mr. H. O. Knight 
Mr. Fazakerley 
Sir R. Heron 
Viscount Ho wick 
Mr. J. H. Foley « 

Sir T. Wilmington 


Forester, Lord, *..' Wenlock . . 

Grafton, D. a.. Bury St. Edmunds.. 

Thetford 

Grantley, Lord, a . GJuiidford. 

Guilford, E. a .. Banbury. 

Hardwicke, E. a . Reigate. 

, Hafewood, E. S. Northallerton. 

Harrowby, E. a .Tiverton. 

Hertford, 'Marqpis, a .... Bodmirf . 

Lisbarne'. 

prford .1... < 1 .. 

Aldeburgh ... 

Heytesbtiry, L. ......... Heytesbury. 

Howe, E. a .. Clitheroe.fl. 

Huntingfield, L. Dtinwich. 

Kilntorey, E.Newry. 

Lansdqwne,M. R ...... Valne .. 

i 

Leeds, D. a .Helstone. 

i * 

Lichfield, E. Lichfield 

Lonsdale, E. a . Haslemen. 

Cockermouth. 

Carlisle ... 

< Appleby ...... 

Manvers,E. n...... Bassetlaw ......... 

Marlborough,D. a .Woodsttck .., 

* » , 

Middleton. L...... Newark .. 

Munson, L. a .Gatton.. 

Mulgrave,E. n*. Scarborough ...... 

Newcastle, D. a .... Aldborough.... 

Doraughbridge .... 


a . Mr. It. Forester * 
Mr. P.,B. Thomson 
... C. A. Fitzqoy 
... Lord J. Fitzroy 
... Mr. C. F. Norton 


Captain J. Yorke 
Hon. H.*LascelIcs 
Sir J. lieresford 
Mr. S. Perceval 
Mr. G. D. Ryder 
Mr. H. B. Seymour 
Mr. Henry Meyneli • 
Mr. T. H. Kilderbee 
Sir H. F. Cooke 
Mr. J. W. Croker 
Marquis of Duoro 
Mr. E. H. A’Court 
Sir O. Staunton 
Hon. R. Curzon 
E. of Brecknock 
Hon. J. II. Knox 
Colonel Fox 
Mr. T. B. Macauley 
Lord J. Townshend 
Mr. S. L. Fox 
Sir G. Anson 
Sir J. Beckett 
Mr. W. Holmes 
Sir J. Scarlett . 

Cot. Lowther 


Viscount Maitlan 
Lord Newark 
Lord Stormont 
Lord 8. C Churchill' 


Hon. J. Ashley 
Viscount Polllngton 
Hon. K. Philips 
Mr. J. F. C. Clinton 
Mr. M» T. Sadler 
Sir C. Wetherell • 
■Mr. M. Attwopd 
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Namei of Patron*, Jtacei. 

Newcastle, *■ a. Bassetlaw ....... 

, 1 Newark . 

NorfoJIt, D. a,,..'. New Shorehyn ... 

Steyning.. 

Horsham .. 

Northumberland, D. a .. Launceston....... 

Newport, Corn.... 

• • | 

Orford, Lprd, A.. King% Lynn . 

Pembroke, £.WBlon. 

Hrimate «f Ireland, a'.. Armagh ...... k .. 

Porlarlinglon, E, Pottarlington ...., 

Portland, D. a. King's Lynn ..... 

Powis,E. a ... T,....... Bishop’s Castle . f, 



. Montgomery . 

Radnor, E. r ..Downton. 

Salisbury . 

Ranfurley, E. it.Dungarfhon ...... f. 

Kir}un,.mi, IJ. a .Chichester.f.. 

Roden, Lord, a .Dundalk,.. ....... 

Rutland, D. a . Bramber. 

Cambridge. 


Members returned. 


Mr. H. Howard ' 

M /. G. R. Phillips 
Mr. E. Blount* 

Earl of Surfey 
Mr. N. W. Colbornc 
Mr. J. Brogden 
Sir J. Malcolm 

Sir H. Hardinge 

Mr, J, Dawkins 
tl\f. J. Penruddock 

Sir W. Rae 
Lord G. Bentinck 
Mr. E. Rogers 
,Mr. J. Knight 
Viscount Clive 
Hon. R. H. Clive 
Mr. H. Clift 
Mr. J. Brougham 
Mr. T. Creevey 
Hon. D. Bouverie 
Hon. T. Knpx 
Lord A. Lennox 
Hon. J. IJ. Cradock 
, "Nlr. 3. Irving 
Marquis of Graham 
Col. F. W. Trench 


Salisbury, M. a ........ Hertford .. 

Sandwich, E.Hunting*® .. 

t 

Seaford, L. ..Seaford . 

Shaftesbury,E. A Dorchester. 

•Sidney, V. a .'Whitchurch. 

Somers, K.Reigate ... 

St. Germains, E. a . .. 

St. Germain’s ... 

ThanetpE. n’.aAppleby . 

Verulam, E. a .... • St. Alban’s.. 

Warwick, E. a ..’. Warwick . 

Waterford, M.Berwick. 

Westminster, M. ... Chester ... 

» Shaftesbury. 

Hindon . - { . 

Stockbridge. 

Westmoreland, E. a .... Lyme Regis. 

Whamcliffe, L. a .• Bossiney .. 

Varborough, L, n ..».■■ Newtown .. 


Col. J. Peel 
Mr. F. Pollock 

Lord Ashley 
Hen. H. TownsliendL 
Capt. i. Vorke 
Sir H. Pringle 
Lfiril Eliott 
Mr.lC. Ross 
Mr. W. M. Praed 
Mr. H. Tofton 


Captain Beresford 
General R. Gipsvenor 
Mr. L. Mabcrly 
Mr. E. Penrhyn 
Mr. L Weyland* 

Mr. W. S. Stanley 
Mr. G. Wilbraham 
Mr. H. S. Fane 
Mr. J. T. Fane 
Hon. J. S. Wortley 
Mr. C. A. W, Pelham* 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE, 


Flitwick........ — v. — 7 17 1 

Golflington.l.... — ». m 140 0 i 

Houghton Regis — e. kb ll 3 ■ 

Kavensdeni. <... — e. p ti ISO 0 
Steppingley ,. — r V ** 6 19 

Stevington .— t. fr 1 H 1 18 

Wi'den , — r. kb 18 7 

Willington...... — v .— 7 17 

Woburn ........ — p.c. — not in cba 

c S52 t ..l»**- ■*» < 

Chesham .' — v. — 13 1 5 

-Boy< .. — p.c. — 5 0 8 

Tborney . Comb. r. —notin char. 

AwlSscombe .... Devon. v .‘— 18 10 K 

Hrent Tor. r — p.c' rn 14 19 10 

Delfitnry...!.... — r. kb 12 f 

Milton Abbot .. Devon, v. kb 19 IS 
North Petherwin — v. rn 124 V) 

Tavistock. — r. — 111 0 

Wbimpie . — r. kb 30 0 

Swyre. Dorset, r. rn 80 p 

Stilibkigton ... s Hunts, r. kb 7 13 

Westminster, 1 

St. Paul, Co- 5 MiJd. r. — not in char, 
vent Garden J 

Thornhaugh’w. ) N , 

Wansfordc. f ? 17 1 

Streatham. Sorry, r. — 18 f3 

BritsELKY, Earl of ‘ 

Berkeley. Glove, v. — S2 15 

Cranford. Midi. r. — lfi 0 

WestTkoupcy . .iSjusj. r .— If) 8 
Bsawrcs, Lord 

Thornton Mayow Chesli. r. — ‘24 

Shrewsbury .. l * 

St. GifesSc. % —. r. kb 8 0 1 
'■Holy Cross.. J 
lutton Sk John.. — r! — 

ihenstone. Staff, ‘r. — 

?ornham St. .. 7 „ „„ 

Gen. w Risby J r ‘ ** 94 411 

‘louaoBttOKF, Lord ViJcount 

danston. Dorset, r. kb 12 

{olton, Lord 

Ihickcrell ... f Dorset, r. — 18 16 
•’rome Van- .. ) 7 11 

church with J — r. — 9» 9 

Batcombo . ) ( 

looke . — r. rn. 80 13 

lerryard . Hunts, v. — 105 7 

ingsclere w. 1 

Itchinswell c. > •>— o. an 17 19 
& Sidmont c. j 

finslndo . — r. ra 97 0 

Hensley with 1 , 

Boltoji and l J*KfcsA. — 149 9 9 
Kadtuije •>;. ) 


West Witton ... ( Yksh.px. — 75 0 ’ o 
Bostou, Lord \ 

Llanddona ...... Angf.pc. rn 7411^ 0 

Llanidan ..., < \ , 
with Llan-. I 
ddaniel c ., i 

Llanfair y.. f — v. kb 10 0 0 
Cwmmwd c. 1 
and Llaned- J 
wan c.. 

Penrhos-liigwy.. pc. rn 48 


pc. rn 48 


Hedsor, alt. .... Unfits, r. — 59 
DolwydSelan..,. Cam. p.c.. — 48 
Whiston with.. ) N r „ 14 „ 

Deynton c ... J 1 

Ba.nrpnn, Earl of < • 

Hughley . Salop, r. rn 145 0, 0 

Rnpckin . ' — r. — 130 O. 0 

Walsall . Staff, v. kb 10 19 7 


Weston under 
Lizahd .... 
Wigan \. 


— r. — i 6 7 8 

Imoc. r. — 80 13 4 
IKidd. d. —/not in char.. 


V. ra 113 0 0 


7 19 10 
13 13 
33 
12 


Teddington IKidd. d. —/aotin chi 

Castle Bmm- J 

wich, in As- f ...___ 

ton Birming. ( H arw.p.c. 

Parish . J 
Jlifton on ] 

Bunamorew. > — V. ru 113 0 
Brownsovere. J 
Bhaybkook, Lord 

Arbortield. Dctks r. kb 7 19 

Wargrave. — v. — 13 13 

iudron Walden.. Essex e. — 33 

-hitdingfieid.... Stiff, r. 12 

Biiido mains, Countess of 

Tottouhoe. Ileds. ». r 98 

Cbcddinglon.... Bucks. 15 

Edleslmro’. — r. IS 17 

Iringhoe ...... — v. rn 70 

Nettledcn. — p.i .— 30 

Pightlesthorao .. — p.c. ur> 20 

Wingrave. — o. — 9 

Aid bury., .._ Herts.' r. 20 . 

Little Gaddetdcn — r. 11 12 

Eliesmero w 1 .1 1H 

Cockshut and fSalop. „ n n 

Dudlsston p.c.( r» 90 0 

Middle — r. xn 12 ?* 

Tilsluck ......, — p.c. pn 110 0 

Seltington. Yklh. r. — 42 12 

Duuningtou .... — r. — 19 0 
Bribport, laird * * 

‘ r Thoraas S . t '..|,‘ Som - r. rn MS 0 
Bristol, Marquess of f 

r 'hebtcrfor<l, Gt. Essex, v. — lfi 
-TJttlw * 


11 12 

17 18 
pr 90 0 
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Wendon,Great. ) . _ „„ 

— Little ri “ * r ' rB 
Awarby with#* 

Kirby JLny- J Line, 
thorpjj .,.. J 
Metheringham 
Nonmmlon .... 

Quarrington .... 

Sleaford, New .. 

- * Old, sin. 

ltredfield, St. 

George, Sttffglk r. 

ltushbrook*. 

lirnmeswell . 

CliedUurg w. 

Jcfcworth*.. ( 
Hqrningsheath.. 

Pkyford . 

liushmere. 

Shotlcy. 

Spmoglitiw .... 

Tuddrnham .... 

^ An wick, ait- w. 1 
* Brauncewellr. J 
ai^l Dunsby r. J 
Brownlow, Earl 

Beds. 


75 0 tO 


r. an 16 6 10 


V. p» 130 
r. — 100 
r. kb 7 
v. pa ISO 

t. KB 


— p.C. PR 

*- V. - 

— r. kb 

— r. — 

L'nc. 


Cockayne-hatley. 
lielton . i, 


0 
4 10 

11 17 
•1 1 
. 4 15 

11 11 

To 17 
.76 0 
80 0 
20 0 
S(I 18 
JO 17 

15 8 11 


8 


Buckingham, Duke of 

Foscot . Bucks, r. »b 

Stowe. — v. pr 

Water Stratford . — r^n. 

’Woottun Uu- l * 

dervubod.| ~ px.^rn 

Gosfield . Essex gV. kb 

Highton ...... Hunts, r. — 

East Wellow.... — ». — 

Fiutnere . Uxon. r. pr 186 


9 

91 

7 

88 

8 
19 

5 


Compton Mart. } 
w.Neinpnet c. i 

Som. r. kb 

10 

6 

3 

Doddingfun .... 

r. pit 

122 

0 

0 

Keynsham .... 

v. xn 

u 

19 

7 

Saltford.\ .•. 

— r. 

10 

<5 

0 

Burton DasBet*.. 

Warw. r. 

14 

0 

0 

UiA?kiscuamshiiu , Carl oils 




GrcatHampdcn 


9 

6 



Avitli Great V 
Kimb. v .... i 

Bucks, •r. kb 

10 

5 


Glam. 


Line. 


A;m. 


Carlton Scropp.. 
Faldingivortb .. 

Hereby. 

Hough on the Hill 
ltnisin Tupholm . 
Saltfleetby, East. 
Sneliand.. ..... 

Li tile Billing.... 

O version ..- 

Sygrcll . 

Maruliam ...... Notts, t. 

Herndon, ft. alt. Essex, r. 

Warley, Lit- *1 _ 

tie, alt. .%.. J 
Bucciiuoii, Duke.of 
Bcai^icu »....'. Hants. 

St Andrew, llolb. Ulidd. 

St. George.... J _ 

Queen’s Sq. ■. $ 

St. Matthew, be 


r. — 
r. rn 150 
T. KB IS 
r. — 15 
r. — 6 

v. pr 83 
e. — 108 
r. kb 7 
r. pr 145 1% 
r. kb 
r. — 
r. — 


0 
5 
1 

7 

8 
0 
1 
9 

10 8 11 
18 16 3 
11 1 
8 19 
10 0 


Werrington .... Com. i. 

Welborne. Line. r. 

Buie, Marquess of 

Luton . Beds 

Kelligaer with ? 

Birthdir c... J 
Llnudough w. 

Luckwith & S 
Cegan c .... J 
Dummies .?.... 

Merthyr Tydvil.. 

Neath with 1 
Llantwitc & J 
Resofven c.. I 
It oath 

Llanbaddock .. 

AVroxton .... I 
w. Balscotw. t 


• notin char. 

- 11 13 9 

m 

i .75 12 »1 

- 20 7 11 


8 8 4 


r. 


10 

20 

16 

13 


r. — 11 5 9 


d. q(i, 
r. kb 


61 

18 


r. — not in char. 


t. Matthew. & i 
K. l’eler f 
Cheap, alt. ( 
Friday St... J 
Barton Scagrave.'N’pa. 

Broughton. * — 

Geddington vt. > _ 

Newton </...$* 
Littlo Oakley .. — 

Scaldwell ...... — 

Warkton .a.... — 

Weekl?... - 


r. pb 230 0 0 


5 

2 Cadooan, F-arl of* 

0 Santon Downli... fluff, p c. 

C helsea.I.. iUtdrf. r 

C* i.iH or p e, Loftl 
Elvetham ...... Hants, r. 

Acle . Nor/. 

Anipton. „ Stiff 

Blaheney w. 

Cockthorper 
Glandford c. 
and Little 
La*gham «. 

Pakenham 


— ». 
il/nm. p.c. 

Oxen v. — 50 0 


. PR 


7 0 
52 15 


kb not in chi#. 
— »13 6 8 

KB 9 

r. — go 
r. pr 121 


Not/, r. kb 35 0 0 


r 10 8 


0 6 


r. kb 10 
r — 21 

#. PR 140 

r. *— 108 0 0 
1'. KB 14 0 10 
r. — 18 16 S 
v. r» 135 0 0 


Suff. 

Cdgbaston. *War.p.e. rn ItO 13 

Camdkn, Marquess 

“K5SS:.! *"»■"■ “ « 

Merthyr Cynog.. — e. — 32 0 

Saroican, Earl of 
Cranoe Lete. 143 0 

Glooston! —» 1<J2 14 



























654 


Np*. 


1'. kR 

r. — 
r. — 
, Yksh.p.c. — 
— p.e. — 


18 11 
18 8 


— e. pr 150 


68 


S 

0 

5 

0 0 

0 10 
0 0 


Stanton Wyvel, 

Corby ... * . 

I)eah ........ 

Kbit Ardstey „.. 

West Ardsley .! 

Sheckling w. » 
ljurstwick. c C 

Sproatley ...... — r. — 

Batley, ait .... 

Carlisle, Earl of 
Benton . Cumb.px. 

u SS2’::i 

Stapleton ...... — r. — 

HoAngham Yksh.p.c. ph 57 

Slingsby. — r. kb 12 1 10 

Brampton.v Cumb. v. — 8 9 0 

Carnarvon. Earl of 

Surgbclere w. j JImU r . _ so n o 
Newtown c. I 

iighslere ......< — f. — 

'hushford. Som. r. — 


rillfnCII PATRONAGE. 

Elidn, sin. 


0 
0 

88 10 
38 16 


0* 0 


13 
1 

e. rn 120 0 


16 

72 


10 

9 


teagry ........ Wilti 

llRUINGTON.Lord 
lied low Rucks, v. kb 

iumberston ... .'Line. e. pr 
jARtKRET, Lord 
iedford, St. Paul Beds. e. a- 
Fillhampstead.. — v. — 

Ulichampton.... Corn. r. — 26 13 11 

irown Capdo- ) , . 

verw.Wood- > Gants. r. — 23 4 2 
niancote c .. J * 

Iavendish, Lord G. A H. 
roughton Field. Lane. p.c. pc 90 0 0 
artinoll with 7 _ p , c /_ iSi 16 
CartniellFell J i 
mb borough .. — p c. — 

idale .. — p.c.* — 

veling ...... •—pfc.— 

Ington ...... Suss. r. kb 


i _ 


J: 


ir. i« u 

PR 90 0 0 

— 146 0 0 

— ISO 0 0 


V. — 150 0 . 0 
r. — 
r. — 
r. xa 


40 12. 
97 0 
18 16 


St. Petrock 

, Wislon . — pc. 

OrCiiANctLLOR, Lord • 

SixPRxax v o a l Stalls in BWstoiCalhetf ral 
Five Ditio in Gloucester Cathedral 
Five Ditto in Nonrich Cathedral 
Five Ditto in Roclupter Cathedral , 
Rectories 428, Vicaracks 357 * 
Ciianros, Marquess of 

* la ‘ i Som. r. tr 110 0 0 
ry Magdalen J r 

CiisniAH, Earl of 

Carry Rival ....Som. r. ,— 13 16 4 
Chesterfield,'E arl of 
Aston Abbots.... — 

Grove.* — 

Ilruer. —' 

Wing. — 

CubleylwRb J 

Mars\n J 

Montgom. c. J 

Horsley. — 

Somersliall. — 

Bingham ...... Notts. 

Burikin Joyce 1 _ 

w. Buicote c. J 

Gedling . — 

ShJlford. — 

Chichester, Earl of 

Fa ‘' aerw . I Suss. 

Summer r... J 

Hastings, St. f _ 

StaryinCastle j 

Hellinglcy. — r. — 6 16 t! 

, Laughton . — v. — Oil 3 

CiioLMONDLLcy, Marquess ■ 

J Barrow. Chech, r. kb 


Derb. r . — 13 16 3 


v. PR 
r. mi 
T. - 


94 

4 

44 


0 O’ 
18 10 
f It 


t. PR 121 0 0 


r. kb 21 
p.c. pr 40 

_ — 6 
1 pr 120 

p.c. k b not in < liar. 


10 10 
0 0 


93 

111 

90 

20 


tiinore. 

itbam ..... 
mington ... 

vnby.. 

on ....... 

•dob, Earl 
■ereyson .. 
ban gel ) 
fargen .. ( 
iflyn . 


*— •«. PR 

— e. kb 

— e. pr 
Yksh. r. — 

— p.c. — 


Houghton in the 1 .. - 

Hole .I !Sn ' J - 

Gt. Massingham — r. 

Utallmm .. — v. 

Syderstraml*.... — h 
Clarendon, Earl of 
Wootton BasseSt Wills, v. 
Llanganna, alt... Glam. r. 
Cleveland, Marquess of 


19 

52 


0 
0 
0 
0 

42 13 4 
35 0 «0 
21 10 10 
96 0 0 
147 0 0 

47 0 O/Tregony . Corn. v. — 10 


0 


k^i 33 6 
— 5 0 

rn-133 12 

9 « 


— 12 

pn 150 


Cam. 




PR 


P-C — 

iton. Tktmh. r. — 140 

itoo. — r. 

;r with 


indod c. 
ogl 


1 - 


5t 0 
55 0 
46 16 
0 
0 


106 
9 9 


j Darlington 


mts indrop with f 
' Cockficld r. j 


Dark. p.c. rn 133 3 to 


jl B>- j* 


t 

— 11 6 8 


J),C. 


Brigstock witli # .. . 

Stannyon .. \ A l m 
Botterell Aston 
w. Bold p. f. 

Billingsley. 

Eaton Constaafi, 

Hope Bagot ... 


9B 0 
9 18 


V. — 11 17 3 


| Salop*r. 


7 1 0 

r. pb 129 0 4 
c. up not in char. 
— r. pr 10# 0 0- 




































Wcm with Kit -1 
staston e. and » - 
wn u.c A • 


«■. 


KB 26 


RECTORIES, &C. IN TIIE GIFT (A THE NOBILITY. # (j [)0 
*• I . 

Cnfws, Lord, Trusti-es of 
Barthowley .... Clwsk r. — 25 7 l 

Nuntwich . — r, i'll ion (. 0 

Warminghatn — r. u l! W 

Blanchland .... — p c.*— 115 0 0 
Great Muddy ..Staff. #. pb 91 0*0 
Dacre, Lord 

Carlton with..? Cmk f> „ 9 


er with 1 
\ orf Sc- > — 1 r. 

c.!.> 


11 8 0 


39 9 4 


7 11 


Newtown p.c A " 

Write ter with * 

Ejtim 
vorn c 

■ Wrington willi J - 
. Barrington c.J Sm ' r ‘ “ 
•Donnington Gram. Soli, Salop, Mastership 
CuFFO#t>, Lonn 

\Vappenbury.... Warm. ». P a 70 4 
Wes tan n.We-» 7Q 0 

thcrley .... J • » 

Clintor, Lord , 

Hu inti . Dernn. r. — 150 0 

WestBuitord,;.. — ri kb 9 11 

Southm.Com. r. — 3i 0 

Ca(fing(on. — * e. — not in char. 

Merlon . lltrou. r. — 20 15 

St. Pctrock Stowe — r. — 17 0 

CoMBF.nMEgiE, Viseounl I 

Burleilam .. Chcsk.p.c.r n 10/ 0 

Co a m i v a y. Yisconn% Trustees of 

40 4 2 


r. — its 13 6 
r. — 49 19 7 
d. — cotin cliSr. 


a.^, Yisconn% ’I 

Honiton. Devon, r. 

Milton Dainorel J 
wftli Cook- > — 
bury c....... j 

MoretouHampstcnd — 

Woolboro’ with I 
Newton Ah- J — 

bote. .) 

Covfnthy, Karl of 

Oxenton . (.hue. pc. ea 80 0 

Wonlslon . — r. kb 18 ti ( 

Edgcware ...... HIM. d. — not in cjjar. 

( roomc ])' A -1 
hitut with J If 

Ihilon.) 

Grafton KJyfunt.. iron 1 , r. kii 20 0 10 

I’owiek ...f.... — v. — 10 2 7 

Severnstole .A. - r. — 21 17 4 


tore. r. - 15 3 0 


Wa>te. r. pn 144 0 

10 0 
12 14 


'1 obey, a/f._... 

CiuvtN, Karl 
Knborne .. . .• Iterks. r. 

llani)&tend. J 
Marshall.... J T ' 

Klkstone. (lime. r. — 

1 elvertoft ....... Non. 

iesH Fellini 
'nil/ury, 
tuintoMtuey 
tslanlotr 

il(‘Y 
thin 


0 


ith.. 7 , 

Willingham c... J 
Kimptou........ Herts, n. — 12 0 0 

KoysUm. — ». » 117 1 4 

1>.irki,jy, Karl of 

Cobham .......1 hint. r. ea 05 0 0 

Sandgate, in *1 

Hilkstone ; — • c. kji nolinafcnr. 

parish ...... j 

Dauj moot it, Earl of , 

Otney . Ducks, v. rn 100 0 0 

Lewisham. Kent. r. mi 28 19 2 

Wcstbroinwicli .. Staff, p c. pa 20 0 0 

-- .. _ c. an notiiyhar. 

Pr Dunstanvii.t.p, Lorn « 

t'limhoruc.Corn. r. — 39 1(> 10 

Si. lllogan. — r. — 22 7 (i 

liedrgth. — r. -» 20 0 0 

St E^veny . — »r. — 20 0 0 


WisJJlucklanil.. Devon. r. — 
lKi.Rtiuim,Lord amhLndy 
Hatfield with i ... en 80 


42 14 0 


2 II 
0 0 


, ( Yksh.pc. 

St. Lanr. c. ) ‘ 

Hi (inev, Countess 

illnuhaih . Dcdi. r. —* 46 

Clophill.A. — r. — 12 

Harrold.. — r. ra 114 8 0 

Pulluxhill. — e. — 113 7 0 

Colchester, *1.1 

Michael My- > Essex, r. kb *7 10 0 
land........ J t 

Great Horkesltjy — r. - JJ o I) 

i'ordliam.. F.ssex. r. m 14 4 2 

Aston Flanwille.. leic. r. ra 124 1 4 

ioir. — r. kb 911 9 

Ilgi iMEae, lairil , 

Whifcgate.Oicsft r. pe 90 0 0 

X)n La VVinar, Earl 
Aelwrst . Knit. r. tn 


tone. Ohuc. r. — 12 9 2 UK La Winns, Karl 

ertufl ....... N/m. r. — 2.5 0 10 Athirst . Kent, r. kb 347 

Felton .... Salop, r. - jo u 6 Edit Grinstml..Suss. r.*~ so 0 0 
'2':;: . - - 8 J? 8 / J)e mV*«11 f, E»yJ K(. 

- If Am - 20 0 0 

. "1,4" K ~ m o Sithm ,f«rlof • * 

.« “ 5 ^^ 


*>h 1 : M 





































CHtKCH PATRONAGE, 


6&0 ■' - 


Us Tabley, Lord 




Oborne ..'. 

— V. KB 

6 

5 10 

Knutsford ...... Cheek, r. kb 

26 16 

2 

tiorlh Wootton .< 

— 1C. PR 

60 

0 

0 

PedrerNether .. — pc. pa 146 

2 

0 

Goathill. 

Some Jr. — 

90 

0 

0 

Vitton . — p.c. — 

85 

0 

0 

Coleshill. 

Warur. 0. KB 

10 18 

6 

De Vesci, Vfe.ct.unt, &c. 



*1 

Sheldon. 

' — r. —* 

8 

10 10 

Silchester. Bants, r. — 

,9 

6 

0- 

Water-orton .... 

— p.c. r u 

V5 

0 

0 

DEvoNBiiiar*5uke of 




Dillon, Lord Viscount * 



• 

Aiflt . i. Derby, v. — 

6 

0 

0 

Marston Fleet .. 

Bucks, r. kb 

8 

o 

8 

Bealey.. — pc. — 

10 18 

0 

Cuddiuglon ..,. 

Oxan. r. — 

7 

9 

4‘* 

Blackwell. — v. PR 

40 

0 

0 

Dorchester, Lora 

f 



Brad borne with j 




NatelyScures .. 

Hants, r. — 

100 

0 

0 

Ballidon p.c. f ■ 




Dobset, Duke ol 





and Brassing- C 




Welfqrd. 

Vtouc. r. kb 

29 15 

10 

ton p.c . J 




W eston on Avon 

— D.*i*a 

80 

0 

0 

Huston . — p.c — 

& 

0 

0 

, Islip . 

Npn. t. kb 

15 

6 

8 

Doveridgc. — «* — 

12 

2 

1 

Lowick. . . 

— r.~ 

16 1 

IB 11 

Edansoper ...... '•— v. pk 

40 

f 

0 

Sliplon*. 

— V. PR 

100 

0 

0 

Eyam.. — r. kb 

13 15 

6 

Drayton, St. J ■ 


7S 

O 

o 

Hartington w.,> 


I 


Leonard .... J 





Earlstern- > — o. rn 

151 

11 

7 

- Hanwell .. 

— r. in 

17 

13 

0 

daiec . J 




Chiddingley .... 

Suss. p. pa. 

150 

0 

0 

Halhersage w. A 




Rottin&lcan . . . . 

- tl. hi! 

9 10 

0 

Middleton /, 




Watlington...... 

r. i* n 

140 

0 

0 

..Stoney p. c. f — r. — 

123 

0 

0 

Do »vn t. Lord Viscount 



• 

& Peake Vo- 1 




Ashwell .. 

Build, r. kb 

20 

16 

o 

rest p.c . ) 




Danby . 

Yksli.pc. pit 

90 

\) 

0 

Heath. . — e. — 

132, 

0 

0 

Thqrmanby . 

- 7’. KB 

8 

2 

11 

Upper Langwith* — r. — 

134 

J8 

0 

Downshirf. Dowager Marchioness of 


Marston on Dove — v. k b 

7 

15 

2! 

Kversholt ...... 

Beds. r. — 

16 

11 

8 


r. in 80 0 
r. — 82 11 
r. kh 12 7 
v. — 6 13 

r. pr 103 0 


Pentridge ...... 

Scarclifto ...... 

dtaveley ........ 

South Wingfield 
Vonlgrcave .... 

saw try, All Sts. limit*, r. kb* 8 IS 

irindle . Latte, r. — 12 8 

larrowby ...... Line. r. — 31 1 

Arnold . Notts, v .,— 7 17 

Uceston.'St. John — v — 4 IS .. 

j'Jareborough .. Nutts, r. — !> 15 4 

Sverton ,. — m — 7 2 2 

lucknallToikard — t,t>. rn 100 0 0 

Borman ton on 1 no ** o 

Trent.J “ e> ~ 1,8 11 8 

iutton Ashfield.. k — ( px .— 87 6, 8 
fartintborpe, sin. Hull. r. — 66 .0 0 

Kingsley . Staff, r. kb 16 15 0 

utbury. — v. vn 130 0 0 

iurnby ... J... Yksli. r. — 98 19 6 

ondesborough.. — t>. kb 16, 0 0 

arden 
ol ton. 


15 7 


9 18 11 


6 16 
17 O 


........ — pc. —notinchar^ 


Ofubersley. Wore. r. — 

Down sh i a k, Marquess of 
Hampstead A 
Norris with > Berks, e. — 
^.anglcy c ... ) 

Sonjcrton ...... Stiff. r. — 

Seaaeay. Yksli. r. — 

Ducif, Lord 

Froceslor. Gloue.r. pit 140 

Woodchester .... — r. kb 10 

Dudi.es-, Earl of • 

Slonar. Kent n — 

Broome. Stuff. r * i~ 

Himley. — r. — 

Kiugswinford .. — r. — 

Sedgley. — e. —, 

Dudley,Sf. Tfco. Wore. o. — 

Do six s, Lord 

Marske. Yksh. r. rn 72 0 

Dungannon, Viscount 

“SSS! 


3 6 
5 3 
3 13 
17 3 
5*12 
7 18 


— 'pc. — Si 10 * o/Ddnbavkn and Mounweaiu k, Earl of 

SSJZ.f - «»» ,'<*"•>* «<« 

■gbley .. r. kb it 0 7 Little St Bride’s -» r. rn 120 0 \ 

„ I Llanmihange) .. — r .— 72 11 ■' 

i.ilET’*'j*i" Zw pc - ~ 7 0 •o/MidiaelstoM* 1 . ,, 

hopsLmwdle — r. — n ,o (, nr.Cmvbrid. t ~ ’• K " 411 
don ...a...* _ n UK tie If O Ua uiwn „ % «U... ,. an im O O 


















































KECTOKILS, &C. IN THE G ] FT o'], THE Noll^m, 

J)yn evor, Lord ' 

(«'wat Barrington Clone. 9 v. kb 
—- Kissington •— r. — 

Teuton. * Oxoti. v. pr 

Dys^rt, Ulirl of * 

Acton.. ?. Ches. 

• Harrington .... Npn. 

Franisdrn. Suff. 

VFcttmigh. — t 

EodroN*, Earl of 1 
Enmore .. Sum. 


(to 


f. KB 

r. — 

r. — 
r. — 


7 6 
22 0 
56 6 

19 9 
15 9 
10 0 
9 n 


i Pit 85 0 0 


Eon km oni, Earl ot 
Egrcmont ... v . Cmb* r.. kb * 

Hecrcrocunihe 7 c . 

vr.Copelandr.J r - ^ 0 

Southradon &n. • - r. 9 — $6 0 

St. Deeumans.- «. — 140* 0 

Bnf/hvington.... Suns. *r. — H 19 

Hodccton w. J * 

.. | — 7 3 11 

r. — in >li^ char 

kb IPj 0 2 

pii 99 0 0 

r. kb not in char 


Coates .. 
North Chnpt’l -- 
(.’million -with > 
Sliiploy, pc. S 
"uncton........ 


Kgdean . 

IpiupVith I _ 

(’huhuist, c J 

Kmlford .* — 

Ludgoihliall .... — 

lVtuoith . — 

Pulborough .... — 
Norlli Stoke .... — 

Sutton. - 

Tillinglon . — 

Epwaltliam _ - 

t'atton ... 
Leekonfield 
Scarbrough .... — 
M'rcahle . — 

E rkby Overflow — 

Kpofiorflt .? — 

Tadcaslcr ... — 

Esstx, Earl of 
Lin Jo Ilawe .. Essex 
W atforii........ Herts 

TUrushinglun.... Leic. 

Exbicu, Marques* of 

Calby, alt . m .' Line. 

st A 

Audr. & St. 

Mich. w.*St. 

Stephen, 2 
turns in 4 J 
St. Geo. w. j 
S h Paul..., j * 

»St. J. Hap. ) 

? '8LClm.f - 

turn in 3..J 


1. KII 

r. — 


r. — 
r. — 


68 17 0 
7 0,0 
0 
9 


it 0 
8 0 
41 10 
19 0 

— V. pr 24 0 0 

— r. Kb 1;> 0 10 

— r. — IS 10 • 

— r. pit 125 0 aO 

r. kb 21 12 8 


r. k% 12 fr 8 


— All Saints 1 
w. St. Ector J Line. 

2 turns in 3 j 

— St Mary .... — 

*— Bairon. Npn. 

Easton, 1 •All Sts. — 

Vt'akciicy. — 

WhiUering...... — 

Jiarrowden ... 

Great Casterton 

J*ick worth. 

ftylwlw. Eson-") 

dine, c. _ J 

Stoke J)ty ., - 

ri’imvel) .! r 

Ext'Tir, Viscount 

(’I’ristowi. r. i*If 138 

Falkland, Lord Viscounty 


0 0 
0 0 


, null. 


• Rutl 


V •k ‘ 80 
— 91 
r.»Kii 19 8 9 

r. pr 100 o*o 

r. — 104 0 0 
r. kb 14 13 1 
11 2 11 
4 0 0 

13 17 0 

11 % 1 

12 10 5 


0 7 


r. — 

r. —. 


r. — 

r. — 


Sk inrihnd, sin. .. Line. 
Fat mo in 11 ,Earl of 

Lamorran. Com. 

St. Mabyn. — 

St. Michael 7 
Fcnkeiil .. I 
St. Stilhian w 
Pei an 

tiiul.. 

Feu iAsiiam .Lord 


r. pu 100 0 0 


UK.mil •* » 

tilhian w. J 
tan Anvo- > — 

lif. ....J 


r. — 145 0 
r. kb 36 ^ 

r. ph 106 0 


v. kb. 34 0 10 


.. Yksll.t r. 


130 
r. kb 11 

d. pr 53 
• r. mi *15 


v. rn 66 
«\ K B 7 
p. pr 90 
r. kb 20 
r. — 73 
r. — 8 


- #14 13 

- 21 n 

6 0 


r. kb 9 1 10 


— r. pr m 17 


r. — m 7 10 


r > - 144 3 0 


Sutton*Full 
Hetmslcy on 1 
lllack Moor \ 

Kirkby Cold.... 

Mispertoi*. 

Fn 7 wili.i/^ 1 , Earl 

Dore .. Derby p.c, pr 70 

GIossop with } 

Cliarles- f __ — 109 

worth c. and \ 'kb 4P 

Luilworth r. ) * 

Codington.^ Hunts r. pr 13^ 

F'etton .. ,— i'. k n 9 

Grent Guiding .. — r. pr 114 

he\f»tone . — r. kb 

'mfe":.! 1 *-"- 

Etton !.A 'pn 

Harpole. — 

Harrowdn Magna — 

Parva 


0 0 

3 6 

5 0 

i 10 

0 0 


9 

4 

« 

0 0 
3 9 
u 0 
b 0 



r. — 
r. — 
r. -• 
p.c. - 


29 

13 14 0 

9 9 9 
IB 13 4 
13 3 8 

0 


18 


O 


1 

, - 33 


4 4 


j Irthingboro 1 
All Saints w. ( — 
St. l'eter r. ^ 
LvIlOO with i Xm. 

Wanhinyi*.' • **■ ■ 


a « * 


**. KB ?l 11 A 
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Swinton. 

Malton, Old „ \ 
i—New, viz. 3 
SI. Mich.& ( 
St. Leon. c. * 

Kcclesfield. 

Greasborongh .. 
llooton Roberts 
Smealon Kirk .. 
Tanktrsley .... 

Thffrnscoe. 

Tinsley. 

Wentworth* .... 
FlT7.WII.LItH, T. 
Thorpe Basset*.. 
Foley, Lord 
Groat Witloy 
Holt w. Little 
Willey «.... 
Nviddermiuster > 
with Lower J 

Mitfou e .5 

Oddingloy"’.. 

Oldswinford w.'} 

Lye c. .i 

IVdmore . 

Shelsley Beau- } 

chump.. 

Shelsley «tVii Ish.. 
Fo R r s r e u, Lord 

Broseley . 

Lit.Wcnlook \y. > 

Barrow.t 

Willey . 

Tom i scur, liar 
Cliullncombe.... 


AV yer Gifford .. 
Billingborough 
Kcmpringham 
wo I’umtim c. [ 

& Birthorpe f 

«. 

Gaol, Lord Viscount 

Staunton . Clone. 

Dixton .1. Mopm. 

Maresfield. Susa. 

Gonrnicti, Viscount 
Bennington .... tine. 
Conisholme .. >, — 

Wyhnm. — 

GdSronn, Karl of 
Wysall Notta. r. 


Cttl'tU'll PAT HON VC.Ji. 


ftjm. r. 

KB 

9 

2 


Som. v. 


14 

17 


1 ksh. r. 

— 

S 

4 


— r. 

— 

11 

0 

0 I 

— pc. 

— 

24 

0 

<H 

1 

* — W- 

FR 

t 

117 

0 


— r. 


151 

0 

0 

, — pc. 

— 

110 

0 

0 

— r. 

KB 

7 

'Ll 

8 

— r. 

— 

10 

1 

0 

. — r. 

— 

26 

0 

2 

. — * r. 

— 

11 

7 

8*' 

•. — P-c. 

1*U 

111 

0 

0 

- V c. 

— 

120 

‘0 


iarl, and others 

144> 

. 0 


Wore. r. 

KB 

7 

G 


— r. 

— 

15 

17 


* 

— v. 

~ 

30 15 


— r. 

— 

<• 

19 


r. 

_ 


6 


• 

— r. 


9 

10 


> 

— r. 

( 

— 

9 

4 


* — r. 

PR 

, C7 

3 


Salop r. 

• 

7 

18 


Sulop r. 

— 

11 

13 


— p.r. 

— 

80 

0 



— 

117 

14 


■i ■ 

Devon, r. 

— 

11 

9 


• 

—» r. 

~ 

21 

6 


— r. 


13 

5 


Line . v. 

— 

6 

1 


‘ % 

■ — t>. 

PR 

* 

28 

• 

0 



Beceles, St. Mary Stiff', v. 

*-St. Michi — v r. 

Rllough. — i »r. 


7 0 ^ 




Kellleborough 
Taketield ... 

1st Mediety 
ltd Ditto.... > 

Uedislmm. 

Gowkii, Karl 
Kinner.dey .... Salop. 
Gowfr, Vi'.L. 

Limpslield. Surry 

TatsSeld .* — 

.’Tilsey. — 

a*-) Grafton, Duke of 
Barnhcim, St. * J 
Gregory-t 


r. — ,14 il 0 
p.e. i’a 4 ) 0 (I 


> 6*1 » 


r. — 20 

r. — 

f. - 


0 

o 

17 


Snff. 


a-it t« 


— St. Martin J 



w. F.uston | 

& Little Ka- 1 
kefliam .... * 

r. •— 

21 13 4 

Great Fakenliam — 

Sapiston..— 

Grantham, Lord 

r. — 

11 

V c. PR 

34 



Bracewell . i'hslt. 

V. V u 

60 0 0 


lit) O 0 


18 11 
18 0 


04 10 


Oiu n i t, i v, Lord 

W«jncrsh. Surry 

Grenville, Lord * 

Boconnoc \v. 7 r . ... 

” Broad Oak \ Co,n ’ 

Ladock 

New Milford .. Pcmb. p.c. — not in ckai 
Crno.svL no ii, Earl (niarq. of Westmiusk'i) 

Alford .. ('kesh. r. — 16 

Chester, St. Mary — r. —- 62 0 

Eccleston. — r. — 15 13 

Earndon . — p.c. m 104 0 0 

Pulford. — r. kj» G J6 10 

Prestwioh ...... Lane. r. — 46 6 9 

Ratdiffe.St Thos. — p.c .*— not in char 
Guilford, Earl of * 

Ashley w. Sil- ) „ . 

verloy «. J Lam "- 

Kirtling ,. —• 

Harlow' . Ehscx 

Lindsell...«.... — 

East Langdon .. Kent 
Chipping Warden Njm. 

Elsfield... Ox.on 

v | Shotteswell .... Wurw 


r. ki) 15 17 


10 0 
fb 7 
99 8 
136 0 
26 10 
v. pr 13^ 

V. K!i b 13 I' 


e.,— 

V. PR 

r. — 
r. kd 


r. m 130 0 c 0< Guilford, Earl of, and others 

r. kb 12 *0 OlEythorne. Hunt r. — 1.5 1 2 

Harboiiougii, Earl of 

r. — 33 8 11 Saxby. Leie. r. — 120 0 

r. rn‘ 1S»8 0 0 Staplclord. «- t?. — 100 0 

r. bb 80 0 0 Slainby ivith ) T . 

• Gunby .... S Luu ' 

4 14 Tcigh. .’... null. 


0 


r, kb 10 10 J 0 
,r. - 14 2 11 








































IlftCTORIKS, &C. IN THE CIIT.OE THE NOBILITY. * /jj<J 


* Mliiscndiue .... liutl.' r. ra 144 0 0 
II An court, F.»;l . I 

North Hinkacy'.. Herts, p.c.— 90 0 0 
Nmiuham- * .. „ I 

Court,„y (l <- ’■ *» ^ 0 <M 

liSnuwicKU, Earl of 

Fuuliuirr .Cam/;, r. — 20 14 2 

Wimpnle . -- r. — ia 0 0 

to Shenlield . Essex, r. — 14 18 4 

H;trt'sl|pld. <il»uc. v. ,'R 113 13 4 

Aspudni . Herts, r. »u l.i 5 2 

Ayolt, St.IVtur. . — r. — 7 8 <> 

liillge. »-• r. r» U0 0 0 

St. Alban’s. 91. > , . , 

IVtcr Colncy 1 - J<-«• *»"»t inchar. 

W ostmill Herts j. ku 20 0 () 

Crutftwell ll'i/fjr. r. — J? 5 t> 

Jlimtingford Grain. Si !i» Herts, J\laslership 
HA ri wood, Karl vf 
Coldsborough .. Yksh r. — 10 l 0 

Harewood, all. .. — v, — 14 i l(> 

H a u n o w if v, Karl of 
Aslon-sub-odge.. G/gwc. r. — #0 2 2 

•Mark . Sow. p. t . ru 75 0 0 

Saudon .»S7aj/‘. i\ u 7 10 o 

Ha#kino ion, Karl of 

G'answorth .... Chesh. r, u 7 ^ 4 

Hastings, Marquess of 

Sim.sby . Derby, p c .— 35 0 0 

Piddlelown .... Dorset, r. — It 2 »1 1 

A.shbydc la Zuiick Leic. r. 

Ild foil . 

Castle Don- l 
niugton .... i 

Marklield . 

Osgalhorpe .... 

Stiiuton Stoney .. 

Wist Leake .... Notts, r. 

He$niklii, Lord 
Cateott ........ Som. p.c. — 60 0 0 

Ash Held wit!) Jt ... , .. r , 

Thorpe r. .. J S "^ V* ~ 3 t 0 0 

l)ebenliam . .7... 

Kenton . 

Grcat»Thorflliani. 

Little ThorAham. 

Woriingworfh 7 
w. Southolt c. } 


14 10 4 
r. Pit 08 0 0 

v. — 8 2 3 

r. - 0 1*3 

v. _ 7 O' 0 

14 13 ; 

26 4 7 


r. 


r. Mt 16 2 0 
r. i*u 1.10 0 0 


\rrow . 

Sinton .. 

lirdsall. 

lour and, Lord 


diHmiok 
Irinkwigt 
'os ley 


r. K it 

7 

11 

— I.,— 

4 

14 

— r. — 

19 

12 

Ljuess of 

Leic. r. k n 

10 

10 

Line. r. r n 

140 

0 

l$ r anc. r.KE 

14 

8 

r. — 

10 

10 

— r. pr 

1 10 

0 

•- 

49 

0 

Jletls. r. — 

10 

6 

_ *J-, - 

9 

16 

Wilts, r. — 

21 

9 

t — >*• —■ 

* 1 

17 


Hoiii am, Lord f 

South Dalton.... Yksh. r. kb 12 0 (f 


Hutton Crans- } 
wick \ 

Scarborough ... 


V. PR 63 1 0 

• 

• CO 0 0 

Howard of Kiting ham, Lord 

Hot ho ram.. Yksh. ^ mi ig 0 6 

Whistou. — * r. — 10 (J o 

Ho wp, Karl 

Little Minster .. Bucks, v. — 93 0 o 

Conn . v. ku 9 18 4 

Altl*am . Lane. p.c .ru 7.1 10 JO 

Clithero. — pc 110 0 0 

Downliam. —- p.c .— jg» o o 

.Newcliiircli iji 9 , 

Pend if ~ J0 -> 0 0 

Raid die'<•) Soar. r.i« 10 14 :» 

•ifton. iVnJf*. r. — 9 6 3 

'V bbiicre Overs. TKnrir.y.p.ru 140 o O 

(Gotham, alt . Xoiis. r. kr 19 8 6 

Hunungiilld, Lord 
A Id ham. Suff. r. kb 10 1.1 


iidringhniu w. 7 
rpee. .. \ 


}>.l . PH 


4 

JO 78 O 


J*- 


1.1 6 

6 Id 

16 1 


•'horpe 

Huntingtifld \v. / 

Cook ley .... y 
Lux held with 7 
Cratlifld.... J 
GreaJ Linstead .. — 

Little Linslqtfd .. —♦ pc. — 

Mibeslon . — r. kb 

HuNiiNCioivm, Lord 
tt uck minster .... Leic. t\ m 150 0 0 

.Silk WiWougljb) . Lint. r. kb* 14 8 l 

I Lfll ESI L«, Kaivl ol 

Rewe .. Devon, r. — 22 4 2 

Abbotsbury .... Dorset.r. ru 126 4 0 

. r. — 1.15 0 0 

r. kb .‘To 5 0 


f. r it 8J 0 0 

65 10 0 
0 11 4 


Hridport 
Maiden Newton . — 
Mel bury Kubb .. — 

- Osmond • — 

-SampfortV — 

Stinsford,. — 

Wifiterborne 


t;. -- 11 10 

r. .. ,U 3 

r. — 5 6 

v. — 12 17 


ifiterborne 7 _ 

Jlonkton • 

iiblle Chiunonk Som.. r. ku 

l - r._ 


Middle 
(’hiselborougii 
with West 
(Mnnnoek c. ) 


l.io o o 

7 9 7 


14 6 7 


Kilmu^ton .... 

— r. 

— 

21 

9 

4 

pMilton Clevedon 

— r. 

—— 

6 

11 

4 

Pmsehvood .... 

• — r. 

pii 

147 

16 

0 

Shepton Montagu 

— pc. 

— 

■16 

0 

r 

Somerton .. 

— r. 

KU 

76 

0 


Westerly is tend 7 
w.Plnitford c. J 

HT lit r. 

- 

*/ 

10 

i 

Nomerford 

— r. 

— 

a 


1 

IjaCjii Sinn, Karl 

ol, M'. 





Lustleu;li •. 

Devon »r. 

-• 

In 

7 

t 

Silvi rtoii . 

— . A 


5f 

P. 

/1 






























fill nCM I’ATKON AtiE, 


Embleton 
Hajle.... 


Jersey, Earl of 1 Convey .Climb. r. rb 

Britton Ferry; .. Glain.p.c.pn 10) 0 0 l i ittington.. — _ 

Glyhcorriog .... — pc. — 62 17 41 Eiubieton .... 

KVnyoii, Ixird Hajle. 

Peel .'. Lane. pc. ?n 93 0 Oi Hensingham . 

J’ulyerbatch .... Salop, r : hr 1(> 13 4 Kirkbampion 

Ki^g, Lord Lorlon . 

Culborne .! A'om. r. pr 51 0 0 Lowswalcr . 

East Clandon .. Surry, r. kb 10 e 10 Moresby. 


<pSc. pr 36 0 

■ f,.c. — 79 » 

■ pc. — 1 136 0 

r. — 66 (I 


Ockham . -- r. — U 2 

Lan&oowkb, Maniuis of 

High AVj combe.. liucks.v. pn 122 O 

Calstone. Wilts, r. eh 4 13 

Le Despincer, Lord 

Mert worth. Kent 'r. — 14 2 

Tudclcy v.Ca-J _ ‘ _ 4 lg 

pMel’ern* c. J ' * 


r. — 11 2 1 Mossar . *— pc. 

Pattcrdale. — p.c. 

t. pn 122 O 0 St.Bees. — p.c. 

r. eh 4 13 4 Whitehaven, J ' ' 

St. Nipholas 1 — p * 

'r. — 14 2 6 I—Si. James.. — p.c. 

1 a ic n — Trinity . — pc- 

— 4 1% 0 yvhiteHam .. — r. 


LncK8Tr.K*8 (Earl of)HospiTAi.,Govs, of Melling. Lunc. p.c. vn 63 0* 

Hampton in •* ' « High Karlon .... W’ml. v. i-h 3 50 (f 

Aril on with ) Warn .* — 15 6 6 Lowthcr . — r. kh 25 7 


Knowle c. .. S 
LicuriFT.D, Earl of 

MarsLam . Tsorf. r. kh 10 17 

Ha stun . — i\ i*r 107 0 

Swan ton Abbot.. — r. kb 6 10 

Elloiihall . Staff, pc. vn 91 18 

Norbury. ..' . — r. kb 10, , 2 

Lu.romi, Lord * , 

Leigh ..... Lane. v. i*n 94 .0 

Warrington .... *— r. i*j 40 0 

AldwinUe, St. j „ _ u fi 

J’cter. S 

lMton . r. i’R 136 11 

Thorpe A church ) | 2 8 

w. Ldfordr. j * 

Titchmarsh .... — r. — 45 0 


liavenstondale . 

Sliap . 

9 Arkingirthdale. 

0 Startforth . 

9 W il ton . 


— p.c. pr 120 0 

— r. —‘ 91 10 

5fJtsft.p.c. — 92 0 

— r. tat} 19 


Staff, pc. va 91 18 2 Lyttei.ton, lord 
—1 r. eb 10„ 2 0 Hatpsowen vv.J Salop. 

Olfchurchc. j Wore.’ 


r. *a 40 0 
r. — 11 6 
r. pr 136 11 
r. xn. 22 8 


Ollchurch c. j 
l'onkridge and ' 
Copnall w. J 
llnnslon c.' 
and Wood- j 

baston c., 

Shiireshdl. 


Staff, p c. 


- ]) f. I>B 10.) 


Cliurcliill, near 
Kiddenniiis. 

| Wore. r. kh 

5 6 H 

Ilagley with 

> 


Erankley c.&l 
St. henelm c. 

i Salop. r ' 

10 6 a 

• 

Malmesbu ry, 

Eavl of •• 


Dibden . 

.. Hants. % kb 

5 12 11 


Titchroarsh .... — r. — 45 0 0 Kidderinins. J 

Warrington Grain. Sell. Lane. Mastership Hagloy with 1 _ 

Lindsay, Earl of ♦ Krankley c.&c > 

Iflington . —i r — 21 5 2 St. kenelin c. > * ^ 

Lisburnf, Lord Malmesbury, Earl of 

Ystrad-aeirie .. Card. *. kb not in char. Dibden . IlanL 

\ sotty Ystwith .. — fc. pr 83 18 0 Manchester, l)uke ol 

Liverpooi , Karl of Quedgeley.... Glouc 

Hawkesburyw. J aj PB j40 0 0 Br S*"*" re P ith J Hunt. 

Trcshamc... $ * » • Hate . \ 

Pitchford . Salop, r. kb 6 i5 5 Kimbolton .. *... Hunt. 

Londonderry, Marquess of Holywell with ) 

Durham, St. Giles Uurh.p.c.pR 50 0 0 Needing- 5 — 

•-St. Nichol — p.c. — 90 0 0 worth c. ) 


Great Asby .... Westm. u. kb 23,. 13 4 Swinestead 


Quedgeley.... Glouc. <1. 

o B —.-ei Hanls - d - 

5 Kimbolton ...... Hunts, v. 

Holywell with 1 
0 Needing- J — r. 

0 worth c. ) 


Glouc. d . r -— 40 0 
Hants, d. -. 92. 0 

Hunts. V. — 137 14 


r. kb 30 6 
r. — 12 fs 


Lo n bn a i p,< Earl of 


«/iyiAN-C»RNWALi.is, Earl of 


Aik ton . Climb, r. eb 14 13*- 1 VJandewi Brery. Card. p.c. 


Beaumont w. > 

Kirk Andrs. > — 
on Eden .... J i 
Bolton Gale .... — 

Bootk. . — 

Bowness . — 

Brigha^n ..l.... 1 , — 


.Corkernyinth..'.. — p.c. pn 97 0 


. . Linton . Kent. e. eb 

8 " ;! „ Little Saxham .. Suff. r. — 

9 9 8 Palgrave . —r. — 

19 18 4 Thrandestoi) .... — r. — 

19 17.8 I’ackwood ...... Warw.p c. pr 

21 3 11 Manyers, Earl 

a> 10 0 Lunglou,. by f .. 

97 0 0 Wragby,... J I ‘ inC ’> 







































RECTO ltIES ; ,.8tC. in THE GIFT OF THE MlihLITY* 
* 


Ml 


Cotgravc, 1st 
and 2d Me 

tliety . 

Citf kney ... 

Eakring. 

Flodhorough. 

Holm l'ierre 
point with 
AdbtHton 
Lax ton ... 

Lowdham 
Nottingham,, 

St. Mary ' 

St. Paul 
Kad^ille on 

Tien l. 

Sijcnton .... 
t\ e»ton iu the I ’ 

Play .1 

M,nr miHnvcH, Duke of 


?! j 

?\] ~ 
if,-) 

i - 


Notts, r. rn 20 2 

—* t>. — 150 0 

— r. xb 9 Mi 

r. — 9 7 


T. 


15 7 
2 13 

c. vn 129 O 
v. kb 4 18 

• i 

t>. — .20 5 


p.c rn 
r. kb 


•4 12 6 
87 0 , 
19 2 11 


I Minni.Kxou, Lord ~ 

ll Carlton in j * • 

Moorland w. J Line. v. rt ft 3* 4 
0< Stapleford c. ) •* 

0 GrituoUby...:.. — r * — U(i 13 .5 

6 Saundby. Notts, r. — ?U ‘J 1 

Trowell, 1st & J ,, 

2d Med.f “ ’• K, ‘ 9 8 9 

North Wheatley — r. vn 105 0 o 

Wollaton with ) _ , . 

CT>ssall c. .. S 

Middleton. Wane. px. not in char. 

Wlmrran. 'lithe ) .... 

Street.... I'A iUh - r ’ fn 
Smeaton — r. kb 


70.0 
13 13 


— d. vn 30 0 0 


Lcic. r. kb 0 10 


Tilley. 

Thornton with 
Jfcigworlli e. 
and Stanton 
under* llar- 

don e. 

PuKSonh.ini .. 

Mh.bourvi., Loid Viscount 
LootIdiy GraftoiflLiac. r. kb 

tl illeafoid. - - r. *- 

IJiioton . Npn. p. rit 

Glial-lev ,villi J , 
i Kioilft’.ley e. I Notts, f. 
Heillord Glum. Sell 


iTjm. 


20 0 0 


It 12 
>- 10 0 
■ ri 93 5 

51 0 

Mastership. 


Hdhlmrv with 1 
Ansi c. and f 
Northwick cT ? 

1 turn in 4 .. ) 
Moi.fswobtii, Lord 


Glottc. ,r. 


•30 0 0 


Hurley . hrrlcs. r. vu 

1311 

17 

9 

Kdljiii’lon. 

Vksh. r - 

J30 

0 

0 

Long C.rcndon .. liutks. pc.-- 

<)tt 

0 

0 

M o n s o n , Lord 

• 


9 


Low IV ini Rendon — p c. — 

80 

0 

0 

Hroxholme. 

Line, i. — 

9 

10» 0 

\Vaddot>dnn, ) 




Ilucknall . 

— r. — 

9 

11 

10 

tffiee portions j ? ' ! H 

4 > 



Horton . 

— r. - 

it 

15 

2 

Aid lev . Oxo n. r. — 

5 

V2 

8 

Camwngliam .... 

— r. l’n 

i:>? 

10 

0 

illation witli ) 

1(5 

•o 

5 

Croft. 

— * r. k n 

23 

7 

3 

W oodbluek S ' " 

a 

5. 

0 

Halhy. 

- p.c. rn 

73 

0 

0 


150 


() 




0 


Saudfoid . — (I. — 

50 

0 

0 

Ilaine. S 

i . 



Slonosfndd. — r. kii 

1 - 

19 

9 

North Cmlton .. 

-- l , c - ~ 

.35 

0 

0 

Hardwick Pri- \ 




Owersby wilb 1 

• -J# 

103 

10 

0 

ovs w. Mar- / 


« 


Kirb^ Os- !• 

- KB 

8 

18 

4 

ston Priors «.' ITiiric. r. — 

23 


0 

RHiliy.J 





and Low i 




South Carlton .. 

- p.c. Pit 

37 

0 

0 

Shiiekhurg c. * 




Montacih i, Lord 




Li4diiigton,st«... Wilts, r. — 

14 

0 

0 

Eastbourne,*li. f 



0 

0 

We.st Overtoil \ 




Midlmrst .. S 

• 




with Alton { 




MoNiif.ii, Lord 




0 

Priors e. ft ( ~ v ’ “ 



j 

Copnuinford v\*. ) 


* 18 

13 

1 

Fitieid c. «.. ) 




Upton c .... ^ 





Ms yvahOj Lord Viseount 




Win wick . 

— ?\ rn 

44 

10 

0 

LreaJ Ea.sUm.. .*. Essex, r. 

in 

13 

4 

Lmldin^ton .... 

Lt ic. i. k n 

8 

8 

9 

Little Easton.... — r. — 

10 

0 

0 

IJftrnwell, AllSl.st SpM. r pit 

1 ‘iO 

0 

0 

Tluixslcad. e* — 

21 

0 

0 

—* Si. Audi i?w 

__ r . — 

150 

0 

0 


> fVarir. r. k h 


Fleinington . 

Cliimh Law- 
ford with 
Newnham 
Regis p. c. } • 

luoNTFonD, Lord 
Westwickcn .... Cam, p.c. rn 
Morli y, Earl of 
Morley ■ with j n J 
Smalley c. .. S 

f harltini ’ . I.\ ran. r. — 

IMorleigh,. >■ rn 

North Moulton 1 _ * 

w. 'J'u itrhiii e. J ' 


99 0 0 


11 15 
5 0 


50 0 0 


15 C, 

3» R 
102 Jfi 



























nu m u patronage 


p.c. — 30 
pc. — 60 

r. kb 13 2 
®. pn 110 (> 

r. tn 7 14 
B. L’. p r 37 0 


’Me .Mono- . j , „ )7 8 

iljnrnm .. I 

Mot' VI Cl)Ot CipMBI , Elll'l of 

Lamblike . Cum. r. kb 111 l‘j 

Loslwitliicl ...i — r. i'ii 2 ft) 

M eg*\isscy .... i— r. kb 6 I ; 

IiiUite .......... — r. — 12 7 

St. Michael on? „ „ . I 

the Mount.. J _ 1 ~ m,t ““’ h “ r - 

Truio, M. Al.iry — : r. pb MO 0^ Oj 

Mount n o k r i j* , Kai 1 of i 

Alley Over ....Staff, p.c. rh notin char. 

IWuvc tsi i it, Lord t 

1 rlon *..( 'nmb. p.c. pn 1J 0 0 0 

Munnister. -y pc. — 40 14 0 

W al.ftt'vtliv\;jitf*.. — r. — 107 0 *0 

Warier . Yksh. v. 27 0 0 

Ni.w cm 't i r, Dufco of 

ISamber. Line. p.c. — 30 

Bothaiusall ... .Salts, p c. •— 60 

('roam ell. — r. kr 13 ‘2 

ElLsloy.. ‘— v. pit 110 0 0 

Ivi'ion . — r. kii 7 14 9 

Mapplebeik .... -■ p.c. m 37 0 0 

t Saibt Markham ) 

wilh W est* > t — c. 11 Hi 11 
i>ra\lou t ... ) 

J IFtO. r. 25 10 10 

Kouroi k, Duke uf 
Bixley with 1 

I'ramlingltini i A« r/. r. kb it 6 8 

Burl .i 

Bressingham_ — r. — 15 0 0 

Great 1'oriugland — r. — ti 13 2 

Shelianger. — r. — 17 0 0 

Thwuite, St. Mary — r. rh 138 17 2 

M orksop . Notts! v. kb 12 A 2 

Bungay. Huff. pc. rn 44 0 0 

Ilkctshall/’Sl. I _ * 5 0 

Margaret ..J 51 ' 

Cupel . Surry, it. rit 30 0 0 

Dorking . — n. kb 14 13 11 

A nimlcl. Silss. it — 5 0 ft) 

South Slake .... — r. — 11 IS 1 10 
Slorringlon ... 18 0 

Thakeluin ... r . 14 9 

B'onniughurst.. — p.c. vit 40 0 

Huudsworlli ... Yksh. r. kb 12 '4 

Trerltm ....!.. — f. — 12 0 

Noin HAMvniN, Marquis of 

Moulsoe. Burks, r. lti 1C 

Castle Asljhy.... A/m. r. 17 9 

Yardley Hastings — r. l:> 16 

Coiupton By- I 

ncatt* will) llYanc.r. — 20 0 (i 

Tyson ...... J , 

B'hatcott . — r. — 12 1 

tfoaiuumruLAKii, Duke of 
Haslebury Bryan Dorset, r. kb 19 13' ?. 


r. rit 138 17 

! V. KB 12 A 


30 0 0 
14 13 11 
5 0 ft) 
11 IS 1 10 
18 0 
14 9 


— p.c. Bit 40 0 
Yksh. r. kb 12 '4 

— f- — 12 0 


Stitarj at Hill • ' 
anil St. And. ' Lontl. fl 
Hubbard, nit. * 

, Alnhatn. North, r. 

! Aimvirk. — p.c. 

i JI i 1 11 r*y . — p.c. 

Clutlon. — p. 

j Doddington .... —t p.c 

j Klhdon . — r. 

; Long Houghton.. — r 

j Ilderton. — . r. 

TyneniofltB > 

with North > — r. 

'Shields c. nil. J 
Kirkby H'tske ..‘Ylcsh. r 
Kirkhcalon .... — r. 

Nnnnnvifk, Lord 
Hariow HIM. r. 

Onslow, Kail 
B est Clamlou .. Surry r. 

Morrow.... — r. 

Send w. Ripley c. —’ r. 
B'isley w. i’ir- > ,, 
fool ti. \ Suri » 

Woking. — r. 

Onrdlin, Karl of 

Huntshaw. Dnun. r. 

Ald}iy .Am/, r. 

Biicliam New -) _ 

ton and Tofts > '' 

Burnham Thorpe — r. 

! Itteringham w. ) 

| Manuinglou . S 
| North Barsham.. — r. 

Sluley. — r. 

Tivetsluill, St. j 
Mary and SI J — r. 

I Margaret .. J 

B'ahorne . p.c. 

Wickuiere w. / 
Woollcrtou. i 
OxFnitu, Earl of 
Ayllon ... .r ... Ilrref. r. 
Bianipton .... ) 
Bryaij,ri/f...‘j '■ 

Cusop . — r. 

Kenderchnrel .. — p.c. 

| Leiutwaidmc .. — r. 
St. Margaret .. . — pc. 
BxAlterstone .... , - p.c. 

! Old Castle. Hlon.if.c. 

Presteigne, w. j 
Discoid c.&if„ , 

I . Kinsham e. r ' 

alt . 1 . 

• Pkmbuokl, Earl (if 
‘i Lnngeinnen w. ) , , 

, Langaffol... r ; 

Clialbury Dorset, r. 

AInKm ... Saloj* r. 


pr 333 6 # li 

—- to 0 .0 

— IOC 0 0 

— 120 0 0 
KB 12 16 o 

— not iuclpir. 

— 20'■ 0 0 
Bit 140 0 0 
— 80 0 0 

kb 24 19 4 

27 1C 5 

— 25 13 ,9 

* 

— 4 2 

— 424 13 0 
— Ill 1 0 

kb 8 18 1 

kb 40 19 0 


ea 100 0 0 
— 115 8 7 

Kn 7 13 4 


I (1 0 

.1 G 8 


— r. — 20 Oitl 

p.c. —not in char. 
* «- 

r. — 17 0 0 


kb 5 It 0 

— 5 19 7 

br 32 0 0 
kb 7 1/ 8 

— 6 0 0 
ra 6*2 0 0 
— 76 0 0 


kb 20 0 0 


— 7 10 2 

m 95 io (i 
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«(JJ 


if 


ihgn. 


Kent. v. 


Binhopstimc n. 3 mn - 
Siwnd. si*. 'I, Ms 

PWo .<.•. — r. 

Chilniark.. —• r. 

1’iiviinl *. — r. 

FufSleslim, 3 

M. l*oter w. J — r. 
Jiem<'rton c. I 
Ulflte I J annp,ford Wills, r. 
North Newington — r.t)p. 
South Newton .. — r. 

Stanton St. ) ' ' , 

Itern.ml \ 

Wilton \\ itli 
llulhmlge t). 

DiTi'h.iinpfou 
f. and Nether l 
*t lauiptini e. J 

" J 1 )*'. 

IN v Mou i ii, Earl of 
Pennarth^St. 1 
Austin with M»i 
LluvoriuX'k i 
St. Eagan \\ illi 7 
fihmdtern c. $ 

itadir. 

kempsmg w. ? 

Neal e .> 

Stratford on 
Avon, alt. .. $ 

Tainvoitk. — «• 

Tardebig . Wore. v. 

I’dm piili, Earl ol 
ihniim: ........Line. v. 

(old Hicham r. 

Easton ISeston • • — f. 

Portland, Puke ot 
Jbflsover .... .Derby, r. 

Holley . Hants.r. 

Hothall with. l A - ur(/ ,.,.. 

Sheepvvash.. t 
KitkhyinAVi-U^ 

field . S 

AlanSlield * l 
Woodhousc 
w. Nkegby.. ) 
Mnskham, 2d I 
i^edicty .*... J 

Sibthoijn;. 

Sutton »on 
Lound with 
Kcrooby .... 

Gotham, 1 tu. \ 

in 8.^ 

Poutmor I-, Earl of 

Thorne . Ylcsh.pc, 

IViitsmou i it, Earl of * 

Earley* \\ a flop > _ 

w. Clufdesden S 
Over \\ allop.... — »\ 


KH 19 11 *2 

— 12 

— 19 

— 17 


Wcild .. Yksh. p.c. e u not in char 

Pot' M IT, Kill l 

Chafeombe. Sam. r. -120 2 _ t 


24 0 0 


rn 110 
h n 2 
PR 115 


f 

in 


IB 

0 


Chillington .... 
kympsham .... 
Seavin^ton, St. ) 
Mm yam! St. ( 
Michaelr.tv. j 


iV* - 
r. kii 

PH 
k» 


I'*'. 


'ill 

oil 


t ctn 

3d 


Dinmngton e. 

Hinton, St. t.co. r. — 

I’oijis, Earl 

Bishops ('aslle.. llrrt'f. 

Llanu chlun _ Maul. p.c. i* it 

lliomlielcl Wj .1 
Ilawford r.. i 
(’Igiiklny 


13 13 1 

12 II 

37 10 0 

0 


— r. — 21 14 ' 


Cluim v;th 
Hot hi a p.c. 
ft* Edglon c. 
Until.ur tt a- 


Salop. v. id C *0 

not in ijiai. 
. 13 10 5 


- V-c- 


^ Stil»p. 


V- 


rn 31 10 0 






lei dine and ? 

— p.c. 

— 

100 

0 

0 

fit 

If 19 

0 

0 

Shiptouc. .. V 










Monsford . 



KB 

4 

'in. 


KU 

11 

0 

7 

iMimltown. 

Shrawarduic.... 



p ii 

XB 

60 

9 

0 

12 


pa 

37 

0 

0 

R a bn on, Earl of 







X II 

19 

13 

4 

Colesliill . 

Hai|Jbledon .... 

llcrka 

Surry 

V. 

r. 



ll 

7 

8 
1 1 


23 

(f 

0 

(ireat Civilian 

Witts 

r. 



0 

O 



Little Ditto .... 

— 

r. 



17 



(, 

18 

4 






17 

11 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Pcvvsey.. 

— 

r. 



16 

a 





antou*, M. ) 



- 

10 

5 

7 

KB 

l) 

0 

Quintim .... t 






PR 

l“t 

,* 

0 

Rancmfil, Jjord 







XII 

a 

0 

0 

llunney with ) 











Diadiuore # <*. 5 

Sails. 

r. 

— 


14 

O 

rn 

117 

0 

0 

Costoek. 

— 

r. 



18 

1 

XI! 

5 

10 

o 

Keyworlh. 


r. 

-- 





— 28 17 1 


r. — li? 1 a 


— pc, Ptt 142 0 


— p.c. 

— 1 1. 


Kll U 10 

an 211 0 


Thorpe in Cili'Vis — r — 
Ravi nmi on i n* Loid, fie. 

I.aineeley . Our. p.c. — 

TTnlield. — p.c. ■ 

I^Kiii soa i.i:,UmJ ( 

Lo*er kerning- j ]) c K| , 

Goiing . Suss. 

Nic iimon i>, Duke of 
IjOXgfOVfi . Suss. 

Tangmere 
Singleton w. 


10 

r. ph li>0 


— r. h n 19 8 6 


pa 72 0 


20 

27 


0 9 


ungleton w. >/ 
E.iskl mi r. f 
and Elision r. t 
1 turn in 3 ) 

• Rivins, Loid 
O Jieleh.ilwell w. ) 
, Fifeh.Md J 

Nevillt .. . S 

('erne Abbas 
21 J'l^esselborn 


r. - 

— fT p ii 


9 

115 


0 0 


r. k ii 1» 17 


Dorset r 


. PH 


!■} to 

•>.*» » 
18 10 





















nill.teil 1MTRONACK. 




Horton Brail- \ 
slock w. , f Dorset r, 
Slihppingtim ? 

George yi.r. 

Ibhorton.— r. 

J worne Courtney — r/ 

JMclcomb Horsey. _ — r, 
Okeford 1'Uz-} _ r . 

paine.| 

PJniprruu. — r. 

Nhapwick w. } _ 

Arh roll yj.r. j 

Sturnimsler i 

Newton .... 5 *' 

Nudi ty . (llouc. r. 

W iiidiruiubew. > 

Gfidlon c. . J ~ ®‘ 

Kopiiford, Hail of 

Easton . Naff. r. 

Ho pm v, lord 

High Boding.,,. Essex r. 

Kuhn;), Lout 

Cover, v with 1 , 

Nlmey * imk ’• 

Arlliingworth ..A/jn. >. 

Hoi LI,, 1/01(1 
Abbots, hick- i ,» 

iuglon.( 

Uiclvloil ........ - ?\ 

Chill lehampton.. — p. 
Harpford with j 
i'Vn Ollcry c. i 
L'tncrosH .v- r. 

Lau^lree . — r. 

North Tamerton — d. 

Olterton. — r. 

iloM r, Loid, fc(*. 

Ljt tie Toniiigton — r. 
\\ » st Chelboro’.. — , r. 

|{<f.ANM, Eilll oi' 

Allusion . Kent r. 

i'addU!S\vmth,d(x. — i. 
Kosr.nt uYjKarl ol 

J*ost\\irk .A Torf. r. 

l^ohbL\ n, Earl of * 
Kmiresborough. . Yksh. r. 
Kwn.ANJi, Duke of 
Itoiuugh Gteen.. i amb. r. 
Newmarket w.i __ 
WoodDillonr. ‘ 
iVhitwell ...a.. Dei'bij r. 

Utirmei. Essex, r. 

ly lest one with \ 

Lit. Glen c. ( , . 
iiuil LnbRes-V '• 

thorp c .) 

arksliu. - r. 

iotteslord. — r. 

vranston .. A.. . *— r. 


kj> 25 0 0 


in 13 9 
25, 8 1 
1G 0 0 

21 12 t) 

19 12 6 
7 <’ 4 

IS 16 8 
46 0 0 
b! 11 10 

10 13 fi 

20 0 0 

5 0 0 
12 2 ' 8 

&■> ‘0 0 

12 13 1 

— o. 31 18 11 

— t’. vh 139 10 6 

r. — JO 0 0 
sir 29' 1 3 

— liot in char 

— 22 0 0 

- 14 18 11 
en 133 0 0 

114 0 0 
sir not in char 

— 10 0 0 

hii 9 9‘ 4 

-- 18 10 0 
—- 40 ,5 5 

— 20 3 

— 8 10 0 

— 31. 8 11 

— 7 5 5 

-■ -V A 0 

— 13 1(1 


Croxton Kerrial 
Ctoxlon South .. 
Knaptoft with } 
Shearsby c. j 

Amp ton. 

Uedmilc. 

iScalford.. 

Sproxton and $ 

Lcic. r. kr 

— i*. i* a 

e 

- V. h J1 

— r. ~~ 

— r. PR 

Saltby .... j 
Thorpe Arnold 1 


with Brent- J 
ingby.J 

— V. KR 

Waltham leWolde 

— r. • - 

Mar by ,;i. 

— r. — 

Hangar. 

— t>. ra 

Gunby ,.7 

tine. r. -a 

Osbourny. 

- V. KIS 

Hopesley . 

— r. — 

South Withnin .. 

— r. pn 

WiHilsthoipe .... 

— P. K R 

Granby with l 
Sutton e .( 

Nolls. V. PB 

Gringtey ■. 

— f, — 

iiisbrooke. 

Hull. r. KB 

Lidgate. 

Huff- r. — 

Trowbridge w. ) 
Starerton c. i 

1! ills r. — 

SAMUBum. Marquess of 

Cranborno .... 

Dorset v. —■ 

Long Burton ] 
s w. liolnestc. S 

•- v. — 

Pebworth . 

(llouc. V. — 

Lit. Beiklmmpbt. 

Herts, r. kb 

Ityg.a\e . 

— r. — 

ClolAall . 

Essendon with J 

— r . — 

Buy fold c ... \ 

— i. -- 

Bishops Hatlield 

— r. —— 

Great Oilley .... 

— v. — 

- Kdstoue .. 

1 ksh. V. P K 

Sandwich, Earl of 

Little llavely.... 

Hunts p.c. pit 

Say and Sfll, 

Lord 

Murstey........ 

J lucks r. kr 


ScAimonuvoH, Earl ol 

Blylon . Line. v. kb 

(lien(worth w. 1 
Spittle e... i ~ 

Saxby St. Helena — r. kb 

Northern . — «. pn 

Shfgness -r r. — 

Staiuton St. John — V kb 

Wiltoughlon, alt. — ‘ r. pn 

Alaltby . Ylcsli. r. — 

Stainton . — 1. — 

ScABBDALE, J/llll 

1 Kedtaslon. Derby r. pn 

Wuarndon ...... — ji.r.—' 

Worthington'....-trie. |>.<i— 


7 14 17 
125 0 0 

3* 12*0 

*1# 12* 3 
12 9 2 

8 1 10 

100 0 i 

• * 

6 17 I 

11 0 
20 0 I 
120 0 i 

111) •> ( 

7 0,; 

11 14 •) 
9.8 0 ( 

12 2 t 

120 0 ( 

no o t 
G 0 4 
15 10. 5 

20 12 8 


120 0 0 
100 0 0 

55 0 0 
7 8 6 

17 9 7 
16 0 7 

18 0 0 

30 St *1 
9 0 0 
110 0 0 

30 0 0 

10 0 0 

12 0 0 

56 0 0 

7 4'2 
100 0 0 
90 0 0 
4 18 4 
Mi 12 3 
80 0 0 
80 0 0 

90 0 0 
40, 0 O 
110 0 0 
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Scott, Lord, alt , 


Garthorpe.. .... Leic. v. kb 


Dunclmich .... WaruP.v. kb 14 1 A) Kettering. Npn. r. 34 1& 4 


Sffion, Hurl of* 

. ii _ \ • « 


Rockingham.... — r. pr 10 / 0 jO 


Allc ar \. Lanc.']>.c. ph 37 10 0 Stoke Albany .. — 

Skj.sky^ liord Weston on \ 

ElsteacT. Suss. r. ph 31 10 0 Welland w. f 

Stellmm with > _ Sutton Has -1 ~ 

lleysnot .. S set. ) 

' Tr ‘ifi7 ith \ -* r. „i 127 0 0 J'Ub^ton .... - 
Didllng....! Southwell,L ord V 

Skymouh, Lord ltobert 0arway. Her 


‘Weston on ,1 

Welhuid w. f • „ ,, 4 

Sutton lias- < ~ J. — U 17,1 
set.) 

Wilbarston .... — — 7 17 

Southwell,L ord Viscount, &c. 

G arjjray. Here/, p. c. vn 45 0 


Taliaris. Carn^p.c. i-u 52 0 0 Southwell, Lady 

SrvMova, Lvd H. &c. . %% Asterby. Line. r. — 133 10 6 

Bunchurch .... Hants, r. — 1«10 0 0 Spfncpii, Lari 

Shah t»BVRY„ Earl of * Dunton. \sHn1s. r.jm 104 1C 0 


Bunchurch .... Hants, r. — M 0 0 0 Spfncpr, ] 
Shahsbury»E arl of % Dunton.. 

('.in% St. Rurubold — A — 9 i! 1 —-— ... 

Edinondisham .. — r. vn 100 o 0 Stanton B* 

H pi ton Martel .. — * r. kb 1C lb C Sandridge 

Horton. L. r. i>u 50 0 0 liozftit with 

Loders with 7_ r — ion o n fctihtoa 

Hauntonc .aft.} * Brampion l 


is. r.jvn 
tics, r. kb 


r. A 30 0 


Shuttishury, 7 _ 

St. James.. J • 

*-St l J eter& 7 

Holy Trinity } 

—- St. Ituiiil). — 
Wimliornc, All 1 
Smuts* S. St J* — 

tides. S 

-Minster — 


r. pb 110 0 0 


G lb 6 Sandridge Herts, v. kb *8 0 0 

0 0 0 liOEftlt Will. ? A . ; _ 0 () 

5 0 0 Stiixtoa r. \ ‘ 

liramplini Church — r. — 216 8 

1 11 ft (■rent Brington.. — r. — *10 0 0 

» N. Creake ,all Norf. *r. kb 33 8 jl 

. n Hituon with 7 10 0 0 

Ste.me.... J u 597 

9 2 1 BatteiKCM. Suirtj. v. 13 J.*> 2 

• Woniflt igliton .. 11 rf/w. f. pit 75 0 0 
9 t 4 Sri n• i n, Lord Charles 

# Wheiltlield ^... O.tu/ 1 * r. kb 9 10 10 

2 13 \ Spi nci ii, lT>rd ltolieit 


Bei by . Leic. r. i*it 107 3 0 \\ oolbeding .... Suss. r. — 7 

Burton. Wills, v. kb 22 17 0 Sm i im;i>, Marquess of 

Sir i itiJOKM, Lord Brack It*}, St. j • * 

Shelburne. ..... (Slouc. v . kb 15 6 • V> IVter w,St. f » _ 1t) 

W nidrush. — i". — 5 0| 0 James «.*. \ ( * ‘ 

Sh i. iw s v. v n y, earl of St. J ohn **. J 

BargilIfeld .... links. kb 14 19 8 Donntiigion .... Salop, r. — 13 


Brackle', St. y • a 
x» 16 6.n IVt.Tiv.SL/ A ,, _ , 
— 5 0| 0 James c. \ i 1 

I St. John i*. ) 


(’ i^icld, alt . Norf. uv 7 1( 

Sum i its, Kml 

ICastuor. Hcnf. r. — 71! 

Pj\|ey.*. — r. i*u C5 1‘ 

»• k “ 6 1 

LuirI^ with Y __ j;j 

Biansfoitl c. \ 


7 10 0-J—, * I 

St. Geoige J 
7 19 5 Lilleishall ..... 


« 0 Bdilaslon. i ,x ' 

0 q Blurton. — p. f. 

Shrill hales \\. l 
o . Bui lelon f.A S — 

J 4 Wuodcotee. S * * 


■ K« C 

. vu 147 


93 10 0 

6 17 if 
•17 II) 8 


— p.c. k u not in char. 


Little Malvern.. — px* 15 0 0 TreiiThani with 

North Piddle .. — r. — 11C W It Bhutant\.. $ J,v * 

Stimlton ..*... — pc .— CO 0 0 Stamford, Earl of • 

Somerset, Duke of Carrington .... C 'limit, p.c .— 100 0 0 

limy lh,mercy Devon. M. 18 19 7 Jtisley with j Dn ,„, pc ~, m 6 8 

nr. p# 41) l) TL Llivnanin- t m J 1 


Util | 


p c. vp. 13 


WithamVriary Sum. jkc. p« 40 0 yreasonf... ( • 

n »t. > . I.mi-iI* V \cltlnn iinthw i * 


Sum i n villi , Lord* r 
Aston Sonirnille (Uhtc. r. kb 
Son i) ks, Lord 
Memly will) ? r . rl , i2 
Shengiiy c. J 

Badlesmercw.j ^ , K , 

l.c\ eland .» | 

Helling f., — »• — 


\shtou under J ^ r> su 26 1; , 4 

.. . 

Stally llrjdge .. — fyc. riy 941 0 0 
Biecdon with 1 

Stauntonliar- > Leic. v. — 9b J) 0 


0 Biecdon with J 
vStauntouHar- V 

0 rold .J 

Rathby cu%n } 
4 Groby .... ( 


• 0d # 0 O 


l 

t 



















UIllUUIl l'ATRON ACi E. 


Stuff. p.c. i>n 130 0 0 


(ihiuc. r. 


(»t»6 , 

Wolverhainp- ) 

(oi., fif. John j 
Simvi i.r, Lord 
Hampiirl witlf> 

Slonell \ 

Stiisubookf, Lari of 

Hei'llield. i Stiff. r. 

llrusyard . — pc. 

Darsham . — 

Kj ke. — r. 

Kt-jilnn with ? r 

Soulliwolil p.c. S 

Wnngford. — p.c. 

\o\lcrd. — r. 

,STH»TiiMORi.,'’’arl of 
lioit ddkiik .... Vhsh. T. 
Siiivm, Viscount 

llexley . Kent, p 

l’mil's Cray .... — r 

Si. Ai Hans, Jlukc of 
l.illlc Grimsby .. Line. r. 

l’lekyynrlh., ■ 

Itiflliourii. — *'• 

Sr. Gi.iimaih's, Hail of 
Jncobsloiv...... t'orn. r. 

Kisry. Wl/ls. t’. 

I.atton .i — r. 

Si. IIi i.i n’s, Lord, be. 

\\ eslminslrr, J 
SI. C.ll lllCllt ' 

Danes.) 

Si. John, Lmd 
liletsoe 

IMildiburn .... 

Uisley. 

Tdbrook. 

Woodford, t 
1st Mi'diefy i 
2d Mediety 
Sufi n n, Lord 
A Id borough .... 

Antinghain, ? 

St. Mary .. V 
VdicUinu with ) 

Erpinfthaui, J 

alt .) 

Itiadlield . 

Collry.‘d. — 

Freltetiliar' \y. f _ _ 

Slaunuighnll j 

Guidon with t _‘ _ 

Hanwortlir. t 
Hunworlh n Uh 1 _ 

Study ../ 

Knapton nit . — »'• 

Overs^und .... — r. 

Sullield. — 

Thorpe Mark'd..« — 
^uhtieiVd, laid) , 

Middleloif. Lane 


S.-irrirui, Dowager Lady 
Norwich St. 1 , 

Michael at A'or/qK. rn 

, Thorn. 

Talboi, Karl 

Church Eaton Staff. — 

Ciratwich ... pa 140 

Industrie .. — kb 10 

T i ski imi.i.i, liari of 
Shrewalmry, } , sw 
SI. Julian .. S ‘ 

Tr a n i>-i, Earl oi 

Hothlield . Kent. 

Frainfiolil. Suns. 


8~ o.' 0 


If 19 
0 
(i 


l.K) 0 0 


liroiigliain.. 

Du flon t . 

Kirby Tliore .... 
Mallers'ang .... 

Long Marlon.... 

Million). 

Simerby Temple 

Slaimnor". 

Silsdon on the \ 

Moor. \ 

llalheld. 

Tiivri.ow, laird 
(.'real Asliheld 
TowNsniNn, Marquess 
Walton on J 


H’esf. - 


1 ? 8 
13 fi 
l(i 10 
r'u 120 "o 


KB 

- p.C. CII 

— r. Kit 

— p.c. rn 

— pc. — ' 

— p.c. - - 

17 mh. pc. — 
Suss. r. k a 


37 17.-11 


97 0 ■' 
21 15 


91 
lid 

92 

88 

10 


Stiff, p.c. kii JO 0 0 


Multi, r. 

— 

52 

7 

1 

Trent with 
Jvollcstoii c. 






Norn ieh, St. 

Metis. r. 

KII 

17 

0 

0 

MnryCoslnny 

1. 

)‘fl 

.75 

10 

0 

KaSft Kiidliam 

— V. 

— 

121 

ft 

0 

nr.'W.Rudliam 

_ j< t 

Ml 

i:> 

10 

(J 

Slierford.. 

Spit, r . 

■- 

n 

8 

1 

Stifl'key, St. 
John \v. St. 

— ' r. 

— 

n 

11 

5 

Mary and 
Moiston .... 

Ktnf. ,r. 

— 

B 

0 

0 

Toft res .. 



8 


1 

’OWNSHLNP, L 

“ r. 


Colkirk with 

i i 

— r. 

KB 

10 

J.i ■ 

4 

Stihbiinl 

> AT I.FTOttl, y. 


9 

Ui 

0 

Uml'mis ...., 

— r. 

1*11 

119 

0 

0 

Diltisham .... 


Dccby r. kii 17 2 b 
Km f. l’lt 9(i 0 0 


13 13 
9 0 


43 


* 

o 


—' r. rn liti 14 o 


ill 91 J5 4 


21 .1 
34 15 


I’lyiiiplun, SI. Maude Gr.Sch. Decon. Alasl 
Vuinin, Lord 


8 15 10 
10 0 0 

1 *13 0 | t Sudbury .. Derby, r. — 14 12 

5 1 *8 


— 10 3 

15 7 
2 

1* 

‘88 Hi 

3d 5 


A tieravon with I 
Ragland c... 1 
Llanddo Talybont 
LI align in or .... 
■Llangonoyd .... 
1’enrire 


(: lain., v. rn 180 0 

14 
0 
0 
0 
11 


—- P. K It 4 

— p.c. rn 42 

— v. — 145 

— p.c. — 38 

KB 3 


Nulhall./■ Notts, r 

\ l uvi. am, Earl of 1 , 

Colne Wake .... Esse.x.tf. mi 12 
Messing .. — r. — I! 
































\ IthiyoillKS, &«. IN THE 

jYbmaisti . Essex. f. kb 10 0 (f 

Kittyurn.. Herts, e. — I(j 5 0 

SI. Albaiws. St. I , n , 

\V ALDPG R A V E, Earl 0f 

* l»oiley... Lsecx. r. — 9 0 0 

•Lupgenhoe. — »*. — 14 3 4 

lVtdop . — # r. — 16 15 10 

Ifud stock*.. Som. r. — 6 11 0 

W,\ ! SINOI! AM, l-iord. 

‘WLSf.iw.*.. »*> - 

Merton .A <orf. r. — *6 0 5 

Sturston, tun . — p.c. rn 33 0 0 

Vi a h v#ek, kmrl of • 

Milverton . Wane.p.c ru .Mi* 0 0 

U AfERFOit Dj Marquesslif 

Kurd . North r. k h 21 0 0 

W 1 itington, Duke of 
Strathfieldsnye .. Hants, r. kb 24 13 0 

-— Turgis . — r. — 6 in 2 

S\ 1 stm 1 i ]• u, Marq.^f, (see (irftccnor) 

WlhlMOHi LAN D, Eflll of 

O,tl, ys io,-k w. j A PB , no 0 0 

(•lapthmne . \ r 

kingscliir . f — r. kb 1 :* If# 3 

V ummgton .... — r. rn 141 10 0 
U'u AiiscLiFU, Lord 

JUriibtuple. Devon v. — 15 ft #l > 

Outsail. Notts, r. — 11) 10 7 

Hard row . Yhsli. p.c. rn 65 0 ()| 

U'miwomii, Lord, \c. 

Drayton. O.ron. r. ph 75 0 *0 

M'iiiodguby Dr Hbokt, Lord # 

kimeat ........ Letc. r. — 20 16 3 

Tot lull \ . Line. r. ru 135 12 0 

JN njlinglnn .... Sum. r. kii 13 ft 4 

liiniiibliall. Staff, r. -- 4 3 9 

Last Lav ant *. ... Suss. r. — i’O 1 ft 1 

< 1 liesterton ....*. Wane. p.c. r u 128 0 0 

Kmgstoa wil* J _ ,, _ 45 e g 

l onibrook c. S 

Lpigbtjiorn.*.../ — r. Ki> f 14 7 3 

W ITIOUGIIUY D’EhESBY, Lord 

liellau w. Aby } • 

FT'S Green* J- Line. r. kb 19 7 3 
field r.».) 

" Caiefey . — r. rn 117 12 0 

Kdenham . — p.c. kb not in char. 

‘■“S^ i ■-/ '■ ■■ “*■» * 

Skeudleby. -*■ V. kb 4 5 0 

s 'zX‘""..f *- 

West Tlieddle- J • 

!!"XSi ( - 

SI.T&t 


gift or. THE NO£#L1TY.. ()()/ 


Little Stepping.. Line. 
Swinextend .... — 

Tnllington.y- 

Voynlon. / — 

-4H Saints — 

-Low .... -- 

W11 ion, Fat 1 of 


r. i*y 
r. rn 
v. KU 

*.•- 
r. f rii 
r. kb 

§ 

r kb 
r. — 


53 0 0 
10iy if 0 
8 9 •) 
12 0 2 
94 t) 0 
11 1 _ ft 


Kadclillii . Lane . r kb 21 0 5 

Fnrthingoe .... Npn. r .— 16 0 0 

Hatlev, alt . \ Ush. v. ru 130 0 0 

WinPiiklsi.a, Earl ol 
MuJUIeUitl / ]Sucks _ 

Keynus .... 5 

Rave.nstone . .v.J — v. rn 
Foulness .....*. I.ssex. rVri it 

Easlting. Kent* r. *41 

15a vVeli .. -- r. ru 

"ye. .* — ill*.— 

Hurley . Rull. v. kb 

(•reetham. — r. rn 

Win* h t.bi 1 n, Marquess of 

Y.iieley. Hants, pc. — 28 

Wo <i 11 oust, Loid 
Carlton Forehoe Nor/, r. kb 

Crowntiiorpc.... --- r. rn 

HttigUtm . — r. —* 

kind >m Icy w. 1 8 

Dandiatn J — v. kh 

Drooiu i*. ft. 1 * 

East Lexhatu w 1 _ r — 

Lileliam .... J 

W.esl Lexham .. — m r. — 

Itunhali t . - 

YA KBoROlltl n, Loid 

Ey worth . lieds. v. rn 

lion by. .. Line. r. kii 

Diocklesby a.. 

('a bourn. 

Cadney . 

East llalton ...*. 

Uorkstow 
Jrl^fc 011 * Humber 

Keelby . 

KiH mg holme.... Line* v. ru 
Kiriihngton 
Ruckland with 
Farlorlh 
Maiden AV 


20 0 0 
too « 0 

9ft 12 0 
16 O'* 0 
110 0 0 
120 0 0 
10 13 1 
127 0 0 

9 0 

• 

n 17 1 

125 10 0 
—• 29 5 0 
0 12 3 
kh 12 8 l 

— 17 8 6 

— . 5 11 ft 
rn 48 0 0 

05 0 0 

(» 1 4 


ckland with 
’arlorlh and f 
-laiden W ell ^ ~*~ 

allow. — 

Atmle with ? * (l 
Cressage c... \ 1 


Swallow. 

Cotinde with 
Cr«*h 

St. latwrenee. 
Zoucu, Caroness • 


•Angmenng y 
lhirbam 


r, ru 

M 

7 

u 

v. — 

36 

6 

0 

V. KB 

7 

18 

# 

r. ru 

1*2 

10 

0 

V. KB 

4 

1ft 

4 

v. — 

1ft 

0 

0 

r. rn 

60 

0 

0 

v. ru 

132 

4 

4 

r. — 

130 

0 

0 

r. *~ 

115 

L> 

0 




r. kh 

7 

10 

10 

r. — 

33 

0 

0 

. r. rn 

112 

14 

0 

✓ 

• 



$T. KB 

21 

9 

• 

ft 

t. rn 

90 

0 

0 
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CJJUKCII KATES AND LOCAL CUA,yOUS. 


A m o ir jfT of Highway Rates, Church Rites, Poor Relief, County Charges, 
'Constables Charges, Militia, Litigation, and all other intjjdental local, 
charges,,% the '/ear 1827, in each County in England and Wales; 
also the annual value of Real Property Assessed in 1815 to the Fr 
, P p rty Tujf, and the Population according to the last census. 


Year 

ending sstfi March, 
lb 27, 

11 ighwav 
Kates. 

Church 1 
Hates. 

Expend ct 
in Relief « 
the Pool, 
County 

Total 

Expcndi 

Annual Yah 

U 

Real Property, 

Population,* 

1831. 


a 

Kate, dtc. 

£ 

1 '£ 

Apnl Irtli. 

' £ 


Bed ford .. 


(i,82( 

91,359 

100,230 

313,082 

95,383 

Berks ... v ... 


7,017 

114,97( 

133,90-1 

052,082 

145,289 

Bucks .. 


7,118 

152,515 

174,810 

* 044,129 

• 140,5*0 

( *cml)ii(lge..... 


5,09# 

104,803 

127,072 

055,221 

143,955, 

Chestei. 


9,135 

147,12/ 

182,708 

l\083,083 

334,410. 

Cornwall 


8,0M 

115,453 

147,011 

91(1,000 

302,440 

Cumberland .. 


3,758 

68,78.5 

70,277 

705,441 

109,081 

Derby . 


8,793 

99,518 

124,350 

887,059 

237,170 

Devon . 


19,507 

211,887 

301,042 

1,897,5 

491,108 

DoPKft ....... 1 


0,913 

94,92!- 

II 2,003 

068,395 

,156,252 

Dmliani . 


9,518 

91,181 

121,002 

791,359 

2.53,827 

1 .s.se.\ . 


19,808 

300,794 

350,011 

],r)d(i,h3(i 

317,23) 

Gloureslur .... 


11,500 

200,690 

243,911 

1,103,259 

380,904 

Hereford :. 


5,u:«i 

69,13k 

88,799 

oo-i,opt 

110,970 

Hertford . 


9,:tt>5 

108,054 

131,393 

571,107 

113,341 

Huntingdon.... 


2,3." 

48,27(1 
392,‘/.‘,3l 

r>5,!JUt 

320,187 

53,149 

Kent . 


32,715 

471,001 

1,014,17! 

479,155 

J.anc.nder. 


27,111 

539.388 

003,111 

3,-187,77 

1,330 854 

IaCICCM'T. 


8,775 

138,90 

171,991 

902,217 

197,003 

Lincoln ... 


18,180 

214,308 

309,28: 

2,001 ,H3t 

317,241 

Middlesex: .. 


91,359 

711,8.* 

840,47! 

. r »,r>o.»,.-)3i 

1,3.58,541 

Monmouth .... 


‘ 1,387 

31,8, 

•13,001 

205,007 

08,1:10 

Norlolfv . 


11.230 

311,951 

384,420 

1,510,9.2 

390,05,1 

Northampton .. 


0,577 

107,1 

197,370 

912,10 

176,270 

Nortlii^mlxTluml 


5,337 

79,117 

100,521 

1,240,59 

222,9121 

Nottingham .... 


0,208 

wjjmn 

133,500 

737,22! 

225,320 

Oxlord. 


6,829 

13.5,88( 

154,099 

713,11 

’ 151.72G 

Kutlnnd'.. . 


9-17 

13,873 

18,948 

133,187 

19,385 

Salop. 


9,805 

90,40J 

12-1,358 

1,037,98b 

, 222,503 

Somerset . 

31,(180, 

18,3111 

180,801 

239,893 

1 , 000 , 0 : 

103,908 

Soil! 1)J1 ill jjton .. 

10, 090 

10,977 

210,521 

236,)99 

1,130,9.! 

.111,3/3 

Slall'ord . 

It', 108 

13,542 

1.58,810 

191,158 

1,150,281 

410,185 

Suliulk. 

31,810 

13,551 

252,283 

290,6891 

1,127,404 

290,304 

Surrey . 

34,08(i 

.30,597 

291,830. 

3.56,513 

1,579,172 

480,320 

Sussex .... r . ... 

27,087 

9,442 

273,001 

310,193 

915,384, 

• 272,328 

VI arwirk . 

20,003 

11,198 

178,125 

209,020 

1,230,721 

330,98* 

estimu'i' .. 

SjfHMl 

1,1.58 

31,511 

l<Jb.M3 

35,771 

208,108 

55,041 

Wills ......... 

21,231 

8,8.51 

220,125 

1J55.158 

V;t9'd05 

239,181 

Worcester .... 

IV ,f>0 0 

10,030 

92,078 

120,214 

211,350 

A c.rk, K. Ii. 

21,.503 

8,227 

119,911 

152,041 

1,1.96,325 

168,040 

-N. It. 

20,501 

0,320 

90,730 

129,014 

1,145,252 

226,235 

— \(*. ih....«; 

lu2,776l 

•A ,032 

3)8,730 

513,138 

2,392,S„5 

970,115 

Wales . 

1 

Total of England 


23,117 

313,771 

383,703 

2,153,801 

S05/J3G 

and.\Val(s ,1 

,121,83 ij 

564,388 7,803,10.5 

9,189(087 

51,898,4^3 

13,89 f ,57 4 



























ItiiTuiiW of I-iy aMl Clerical Magistrates ill each CotintJ’ in Highlit] 
ijiid Wales who Wave qualified, Appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 


\ v 

Name", of tlie Counties.] 

‘\21. 

Kell lord . 

Berks . 

J/ucks .... 

Canfbridge • •. 

Chester. 

Cornwall. 9 

Ciiinbcrla’yl . 

Derby . 

Devon ..,. 

Dorset o*.. 4 

Durham .. 

,iisso\. 

Glouce&tur 

Hants . 

llerefiv^ . 

Hertford . 

Huntingdon 

Kent .. 

Lancaster....» 

Leicester. 

Lincoln ...... 

Middlesex. . .. 

Monmouth . 

Noifolk . 

Northampton ...... 

North umbel land .... 

Nottingham. 

Oxloid. 

Hu Hand. 

Salmi. 

Wmwrset . 

>Uailord. 

Suffolk. 

Surrey *.. 

Sussex .. *. 

AVarwiek*.. 

At estinoreluml. 

Wilts ......?. 

AVorecsler. 

York—East, W est, & 
’North Hidings . .. 

Anglesea. 

jfcrocon. 

Cardigan. 

Cariftarthen. 

Carnarvon . .. A. A • 

Denbigh .W.. 

Flint. 

Glamorgan .. 

Merioneth. 

Montgomery. 

Pembroke.* 

KadJtor. 


Names of tlie present Lord \jt — ^ _ 

LiciAcnants. jrjClcrgyj* Cay. jTotal. 


Loul Grantham. 

19 

27 

40 j 

Karl of Abingdon. 

28 

95 

123 

Luke of 11 u eking ham. 

04 

90 

111 

Kai 1 of If aid vi icke . 

2J 

28 

51 

Far! of Stamford . 

16 

58 

74 

Fail ol Mount lidfjeeumbe .. 

3G 

54 

90 

Ea:A ^>f Lonsdale . 

15 

39 

51 

Di^te of Devonshire .•. 

.. 

79 

79 

Earl of l'orfbtrue ........ 1 

42 

j *43 

180 

K,irl l)i R liy. f 

Marquis of Cleveland. 

25 

08 

■23 

#9 

82® 

A iscouut Mavmiiif . 

51 

119 

.* 170 

Luke of LVcaulortf K.G. 

Duke ol Wellington. 

19 

• 127 

170 

19 

131 

150 

Earl Sr ets . 

f»8 

97 

155 

Karl of V»»rulain . 

44 

102 

I Hi 

Du|e of Manchester. 

7« 

18 

2* 

M’uquis Camden, !v.G. 

•» 

M3 

1 17 

Kail ol Derby . 

21 

151 

175 

Dill e of Rutland . 

17 

27 

11 

Earl Hwvnlow... ... 

52 

5*1 

in 

Duki of Portland.. 

id 1 

153 

109 

Duke of Beaulorl » . 

1:1 

ft 

44 

57 

Hun. JohL \l otlehoiise « .. 

119 

197 

Earl of \\ estinm eland. 

35 

49 

81 

Duke of Northumbi rlaud .. 

a 

40 

40 

Duke of Newcastle. 

y> 

44 

54 

Kail of IN lace lei held, i . 

18 

5/ 

71 

Maiv|uis at l .xetei 

3 

11 

9 

Earl of l*owis . 

38 

loo 

141 

Marqu.s of !>nth . 

53 

97 

150 

Karl Talbot ..t. 

Id 

70 

. «G 

Duke ol Grafton 

58 

98 

15(i 

Lord Arden .... 

39 

215 

254 

Karl of Egremont 

.. 

189 

• 189 

KayI of Warwick .. 

21 

12 

00 

Earl of LousdaLfe.. . 

15 

18 

30 

Marquis of Lnuylowuc .... 

18 

71 

89 

“Earl ol Coventry. 

44 

92 

136 

Earl Carlisle, Earftiarewood, 
and Duki' oi Leeds . 

03 

311 

111 

Marquis of Anglesea . 

7 

i 4 

21 

Duke of lSemifort. 

24 


ci* 

AV. E. Powell, Esq«. 

11 

.4M 

64 

Lord Dyj^Wr . 

9 

7* 

84 

Lord Willoftghdy de Kresby . 

Sir M r . \V. Wynn, Kart .... 

14 

17 

31 

24 

41 

65 

Earl Grosvenor. 

15 

20 

41 

Maiqms of Uule . 

12 

^6 

• 54 

Sir W. VV. \l*ynn, Dart.. 

9 


23 

Cord Clive...#. 

13 

31 

44 

Sir John Owen, Bart..^. 

10 

35 

45 

Lerd llodney . 

4 ♦ 

.,33 



. Total , 

1324 

4017 

r 5371 


J 
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ORIGIN OF Cf)M MISSION KISS o|' SEWK1SS. 


£OMMISSIOMERS OF SEWERS. 


“ Out of evil sometimes comes good, but do not evil (hat p^Vod nut) romeri’-- 

J'ti-.M)iN<i s I’Rovntas. 

Wmi.K it malignant distemper is citliei' 'actually nmongskus or im¬ 
pending, it Rooms q suitable moment for referring to a subject, directly 
bearing A.',the genet *.l health of the community. , Except in periodical 
•.tails for,m<BS*the pultlic know Sind hear little of the Commissioners of 
Sewers. They are, however, 4 branch of the ancient institutions of the. 
country, arid the people have if right to be informed of the derivation of 
their powers, their duties, and the abuses in their administration.. 

From the lectures of Challis at Gray’s Inn, in 1 public sewers 
appear to have been first vested in commissioml’-s in therein of Henry'll 1.; 

’ and after several acts to extend their powers, became consolidated in the 
23d of Henry VIII. c. 25; when authority was granted to certain in< 
ilividuala, in various districts, of tho kingdom, to construct sewers for 
drainage, arid levy rates for ^ho purpose. The authority'of the Com¬ 
missioners is ajinost absolute, rind still continues with little abridgement. 
They can summon, examine, and even imprison ; and it is even doubtful 
whether tlio superior courts of law can interfere. As reirnrds the qualifi- 
catiomymd appointment of thcCoi-imissionevs, the statute of Ileury Vlll. 
directs that substantial persons, having a freehold qualification of £20 
peranmnn, shall he nominated by therford Chancellor, lord Treasurer, 
and two chief justices, for “ making and repairing ditches, bank;,", 
gutters, gutes, sewers,, caleics, bridges, streams, trenches, mill-ponds, 
nndWks.” Eacli commission is to continue ten years; and six arc 
to form a quorum. Commissioners acting without being duly qualified, 
to forfeit £40 each .sitting ; they may proceed either by inquisition or 
survey ; each commissioner to |w allowed 4(js. a day while engaged in 
tho duty of tho commission, and the rates to 1^> assessed in proportion 
to land, rents,'profits, aud fisheries. 

Besides this and other general acts, local acts have been obtained by 
several commissions, the provisions of which extend only to the par¬ 
ticular jurisdietioirvfor which they have been passed. In the district aC 
the ini .:.«j olid, norffo of the “Thamqs, are four principal commissions. 
Monthly* committees, clerks of the v'dflrs, surveyors^ inspectors, mes¬ 
sengers, (!to. are attached to each commission. Every tvro who receives 
a benefit or avoids a damage is liable to be assessed to the sewers’ rate. 
The aVerligc ekpesslltufe under the Westminster commission is £'24,000 
per annum;"' the llolborrt andFiq&bury, £ 10,0^10; the Tower Hamlets, 


T 




< <)klMISMONUK<r OFjSKWl.HS. 

under ,\j2,000; I lie' eily of I/indori, £8,000: making n*yearly*cxpeii- 
diOire of £ li,000rfor the maintenance of llio seweis of one district of 
tli4 kingdom! 

iia.vmg shortly noticed flic origin and powcr^fft' Co^iissions of 
*Sje\reis, we shall instance tlieir defective administration. \Ve shall call 
attention to tlio state of that, portion of the*environs of this j?eat metroy 
polis on the south side of the river. Jt may be thought by some, 
perhaps, so obocuro anti remote a corner of the realm is totally un¬ 
worthy of legislatiie notice, but it ought to be borne in mind that it is 
the principal seat)if productive imlys*ry in the capital, and that it 
eompiisci a defist: population of half a million of persons, every one of 
whom is equally entitled with otjier of his majesty's lieges to the en¬ 
joyment of health qnd the blessings-of life. 1 f dfie inhabitants of tTiis 
portion of the suburbs ho •peculiarly osubp.et to the chtifen^ or other 
malignant disease^ it cannot be matter K asfbuishment. They art? com¬ 
pelled to drinic the most, deleterious beverage, anti tlio sovfers, ditches, 
anti channels for carrying off the foul and redundant water are in a state 
of disgrace •ful neglect. lu ail that thickly-poo]ileil area, of at least 
•sixteen square*miles, embracing the entire parishes oil RotherhitUe, 
BerintSnlsey, llorseley Down, Walworth, Newington-Butts, and a con-* 
sidetahlo portion of Lambeth, extending from Deptford and the Kent 
It nail to the New ('■•amberwoll. Road, and the roads in the vjcinity of 
the Surrey Zoological (lindens, the chapncls and diteheff for carrying 
off the water remain in their natural iSate, overflowing with tilth and 
impurity. If, for waul of descent, it might fit it he easy to drain them, 
they might at least be widened, cleansed, ami entered over. If, by 
economy in the expenditure of tlio Existing assessment, it could not he 
made adequate to the undertaking, at such' si moment of apprehension of 
infectious disease, and foi suiji a salutary end, the inhabitants would 
tJnqjdly complain of an additional rate for the purpose , in fact they would 
save it in the reduction of poor-rate, caused hit the employment created 
for men who now bunion the pstrish for want of work. As it is, the 
nuisaiict^of which we complain is personally dangerous to the passenger* 
offensive to the eye, and most injurious to the constitution. 

It is' gratifying to think the Sm^ey — parishes are about obtaining 
representatives in parliament, were it, only for the sake of local imptove- 
ments. At first Wo thought, of calling the attentioa of'Mr. Warhutlon 
Jo the power and duties of commissioners of sowers, hut this gentleman 
litis Ilia hands full with the Anatomy Bill, and moreover is in some 
•measure a jxirticcps crimints, having been reciu^fy presented for* a 
nuisance on his own lauds, by th e. Surrey grant-injury. Djg^er, wo 
trust some ^oiuiuiahle Mei«d(fff^viJl take up the 0 subject. *A parlin- 
mentary connvdtee sat. on the state of the public sewers in 18211, hut it 
had tin, indifferent chairman in the late Mr. Peter Moore—made no 
report, tftid'hotliing came of its inquiries. 1 



INCREASE or yoPl)«,ATION.— Pt^TSl’RIPT 

PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 




I 

t 

England.... 

v :„ 

l»0l! ( 

Increase 
per cent. 

1811.* 

Increase 
per cent. 

1821. ' 

1,-' 
” C 

s:s 

c a 
p. 


8,331,431 
641,646 
1,599 068 

470,598 

13 

14 

9,551,888 

611,788 

1,805,688 

*6t0,500 

17* 

17 

Hi 

11,261,137 
717,438 
2,093,1 pi i 

, 319,3h0, 

10 

*12 

13 

i 

13,089,338 

805,21.6 

2,365,81)7 

277,017 

• 

Scotland .. 
Army, Navy, 

Ai 

10,942,740 

V 

l«ij; 

1 ‘2,009,8# 1 
• o 

14 

14,391,631 

« 

15 

10,537,308 

f » 


The increase in population lias boon rapid and nearly at an uniform' 
rate per cent, for the ‘last thirty years, notwithstanding flie increase or 
diminution of the Army, Navy, Ac. The population of Ireland 
amounted in 1831 to 7,734,305, making the aggregate population of 
tin; three kingdoms 24,271,703. With sucly an augma.-Jec! numhui of 
•people, criblied in by corn laws, anti-emigration prejudices, and ? mono¬ 
polies, can it be matter of surprise that capital is redundant—bread, 
dear and. labour cheap 1 Is it possible, ( while society is progressively 
increasing in numbers, wealth, # aml intelligence, public institutions can 
bo stationary '( Is it possible tlmt an Aristocracy, daily Incoming more 
disproportionate in everj elomont of power to the mass of the com¬ 
munity, can maintain a monopoly of political authority '( Either they 
must speedily repair the few docajpid pillars by which the State is sup¬ 
ported within, or be crushed from she superincumbent pressure without! 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Twb or three changes, occasioned by deaths and removals, have t,mured* 
while the work liaslicen punting, hul (liey arc of too great publicity do need 
particularising. We lmjy also remark that the observations a I pag» 370 ami 
602 were printed priovto the publication of the Navy Estimates. Tile energy 
with which sir J. Graham lias jpioeecded to ncw-'model the depaitrf>*nt ovur 
which he presides will leave, we. dfqirchend, little to desire in thyt braucii of 
the public service. r * ’ ’ 

After the explitnatiCns of the Piv'e of Wellington (flouse of Lords,March 
16th) wc suppose we must acquit Ills Grace of the design imputed to him, p. 681, 
and conclude that he had no intention of joining the contmental de pots in a 
cmsnde against theViherties of France and Belgium.—May not this lie an ql'te r- 
thounhtj'i the ex-PrJcier, like his famous explanation on the subject of Par- 
liamentatJSvwform ? • * »r 

Page 498, line 14, fc>r castos read «us(oceS*?»page 592, lily ^5, for dwisiotis 
read division; page 697, lino 27, for sixteenth read seventeeni /i\g;n!u r y. 

In the printed Reform Bill, as amended in committee by the House of Com¬ 
mons, Wtliingford forms nr" "£,tbe semi-disfranchised boroughs^ and’ought to 
Jiave been inserteil iiftvfl. IV. instead of No. V. of our Tables, page' Cf4. 

* In No. VII. page 615, Chatham should be inserted ajid Swansea omitted. 

On bringing up the Report, Merthyr Tydvil was included in the number of 
enfranchised bq'oughs. 
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fibboti, J. 11. remain* fees of, 506 
Abell, an excise itisc, 321 
Abergarenug, earl, his pension, 500 
Absolution, granted by the clergy, 77 
Abuse under existing system cannot be 
reformed, only muniutcd, 491 
AdrcrhseMicnts, <luties on, 300 * 
Adrerlisers for wives, a hint to, 547 
'jfdvowsons not inviolate like private 
propeily, 10; the right of an ho^o- 
lary function merely, 20; owners of 
ought not to be compensated for loss 
ol, 91 • 

.lets of parliament, headlong facility 
with which passed, 201; cause of 
obscurity of, 293; examples of 
hodge-podge, 295; blundering natuy' 
of results from aflur-dmner mode of 
business in house of commflflS,*S19# 
tithe, Ireland, 163 
Agrarian laws, 271 
Agriculture, protection afforded to, in 
our tisAil regulations, 262 
A/armisls^Hicir fears allayed, 598 
Albemarle, a. court loid, 507 
Ale-drinlccfs, the poisoning of, not of 
much consequence, 323 
Alison, A- to whom indebuid for his 
preferments, 98 » 

iUhnrp, lord, budget of, U80,liisdif- 
licnltiea^507; hint to ou the pension 
•list, 581 

Ambassadors, expense of, 247, 252; 

qualifications of, 248 ^ 

America, elective sjJfrage in, 600 » 

A mb erst , lard, orign of his pension, 507 
Archbishop \ reforms of, 90, 95 
Archdencon\ diAies of, 60 
Arcot, conuuissiuners of, 441 
Arktrright, influence of »n national 
prosper^y, 596 * 

Armp, abuses in civil department of, 
375 ; retungof half-pay »f, 610 


motives for ftstitiition'-ef, ceased, 
257; statute de donis to preserve 
“ the order," ib; primogeniture and 
entails an usurpation on general 
rights of mankind, 250,- absurd and. 
unjust privileges of, 260; partial 
system of taxation by, 262; rental 
of, proper fund for taxation, 265; 
latejpune-laws of, 268; landed in¬ 
comes of, 271 ; not their estates 
vvhjjh excite popular cupidity, but 
usurpations of the franchises of the 
lieople, 273 ; assessment of under 
lm-omo-tax,274; their property does 
liot entitle tliem to monopolise poli¬ 
tical power, 275; source ofgiches 
of individuals of, ib.; imposed chief 
taxes on industrious classes, 278; 
house-tax on, 280; increase in num¬ 
ber of, 28 Iq votes of on reform bill, 
283; all our institutions aristocratic 
and all abuses result from, 285 ; state 
of agricultural population proof of 
viciousness of *n church and state, 
glj^afjtatus of not altered by political 
changes, 599; Iheir fears from le- 
fcdling opinion^ ridiculed, 600; 
emirch patronage of, 650 
Arrest for debt, limits under which 
ought to be allowed, 308 
Assaije, battle of,Mn * 4 

Athlon^, family (brand penshupp^OQ 
' Attorneys, increased 50 pii^ent. in 
dumber, 297 ; tlfcir absurd conduct 
in choice of counsel, 317 
Audit-offic e, a s nug retreat, 374 


Hanking, evils which have resulted 
• from, 428; remedied by Peel’s bill, 
559 * • 

Bank of England project'd by n S joTrli - 
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man, 430;*“ privileged to carry on Book of common prayer, if a defects, 
business of pawnbrokers, 431; gra- 76; alteration in, by lord Sidnil utb, 
'lnallj lower denomination of notes, 79 L r , 

4o2; resumpticA^fif cash payments, Boroughs, disfranchi“td, electors, po- 
433; cables of Res'»ietiou'Aot, 434; pnlation, fee., 010; and il.tjo yfj 
amount of.bullion intiie Bank atthc disfranchised, 612; new,015; Ibcds 
Stoppage, ill.; irresponsible power of ditto, 017 ; ancient, 023 
over the jrculntion, 430; sources Borough lords and members, 
of the profits of, Hi.; expenses of Boston, lord, and Hillingdon, 41 , 

management of, 437; enoriu-us pro- Bowles, prnun'2jon of, 513 n 

tils of, 439 ; hanged ami transported Brady on borne \hs, 455 ; his interpre* 
800 ])craons, and realized a -lit tation ot ‘ colkmunitatis,’ 177 

of 300 per ce.nt., ib.; statement by Bristol, nolcd absentee bn hop, ltil 

the ltank of its profits, 441,; exelu- Bristol v its corporation, -1(17 

■ sive privileges in/hanking, hurtful Brougham, lord, his description of the 
tendeiiLj of, 442; t! pughts on a nFW Scottish church, 89 ; his accostror he 
Hank/if England, 44g; accojjq.s of on die debtor laws. 310; on costs 
the Hank, 446; postscript mi, lot of lawsuits, *13; his disinterested 

Banket, ami Corfu Castle, 09 * exertions for remedy of legal abuses, 

llanh upl court, now, 319 315; Ins reforms ill chancery, 310; 

Bankrupt pensions, 494 emoluments as lord ehaneejj't, 5 1 1; 

Baring, A. statement of revenue of see remarks on his taking that otlice, 
of isindor, 47 515^his speeeli "Yi reform, ifco 

Bath, corporation of, 469 Brydgrs, sir John, account orJ'isclee- 

Bathurst, Bragge, introduces parsons’ tion for Coleraine, 516 

indemnity bill, 39 Bucchttgli, duke, ohlains lease <11 

Bathurst, sinecures and pensions of gruwn-lamls, 188; his income, 273 
family of,'510 , Buckingham palace, cost ol, 239 

Begums, torture of, 402 Bailer, how lie saddles the country 

Belsham, on abdication of secret ser- ' with a pension, 517 
vice money, 211 , llnrdelt, sir E. elforts for reform, 230 

Benefices, unequal extent of, 87 ; Burgess, ti. success of family to Hie 

Benjield, Haul,/numbers putby him i,i church, 102 
house of commons, 411 f Burke, his merits and pension, 203 

Bennett, bishop, his remains, 143 Burnebuirh, union oi, 116 

Bentham, on lawyers, 325; principle 
of government of, 602 

Beverley, on drinkings ot'clergy, 128; Camden, lord, his sacrifice, 518 
oil manners and diess of clergy, 159 Campbell, 't homes, his pension, 519 
Bexley, lord, high eflicient man, 493; ('a»Mi»g, general piolligacy ol his pim- 

im.apaeity of as chancel lor of exche- ciples, 233 ; system of ■ eminent 

qner, 512 * unileg.l’erceyal and lliiskisson, ib.; 

Birch, Dr. a Gresham profeiw >u jiension to his family, and stale., 
inquiry of, 101 519 , 

Bishops, support wrr and slave-tra^e, Cape of (Mdjiope, cost of, 382 
0; claims of bench of, to promotion, Carey, bishop, author of a J ubiloi! ser 
23; their greediness bf filthy lucre, nion, 24 a 

28; dress of, 82; do not pay their Carr, jane, her pension anti .marriage, 

'' sccreufties stipi'ols, 38; estimate 518 • 

«lfv V ernes of, in ping’s boo! , 40; Calvinism, its monstrous impiety, 77 
exemplify a game at chess, 87 ; "^iittgchism of royaj duties, 227 ‘ 

income of, in kirfg’s book, 40, 13f; H'atliolicism, causuftf-increasc in Ire- 
conduct of, on reform, 95 . laud, 107 

Black Book, a leaf torn out, 208; not Ceylon, co.-t of, to England; 382 
pul/iis' jd atvCs^p,' \J n IW Hu Chad, his charge fora's usi'ion, 219 

Blackburn’s opinion on first fruits, 172 Chancery, sourl of, cause why not 
Jiiomfeld, bishop, promoted for reiv- reformed!/ 319; effects of suiloin in. 

dering Greek verses, 28; litter on 329 , 

pp .‘■'.* , .tioifof Lord's day, 41; Chaplants'-ips, clerical inr ne of,*50 
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'forler-howHL roarers exempt frofli 
clerical residence, 88 
'hSbham’s, lpfcd^ observations on the 
i^iftch, M2 m 

j^eap political publications, advan¬ 
tages of, 891; would have prevented 
FIrls and destruction of machinery, 
892 , 

'hifd-icit, an aristocratic priv ilege, 255 
'hrislimiitii, beuefibfderh ed from, I; 
principles c>1, not spare rich 
and pliAulcr tl?e # po«i, 1ti6 ' 

'hurch-building, 51 • 

'hurch of'Iuiplamlism , expense of, ami, 
Sol 1 h»j hurt lies, 93* m 

'hurch properly , origin and tenure of, 
19; proved lo b? public property, 
19.— See Tit fits. 

’hurch Rates, return of, 998 
h ui Mi quitch ism, its directs, 79 
'hurch of England, who would bo 
benefited by flftbrm of, 89^ iutole- 
x Gm & of, illustrated, 179 —Sec 
i lngy, Tithes, Patronugt, and Plu- 
rnlitics . 

'(lies and boroughs, alphabeticalalist, 
n it tnber of electors, houses, taxes, Kr. 
919 

’ily Companies , management of, 4A); 
immense resumes of, 493 
'ml government, ex ponses of, 383 
tril contingencies, return of, 938 
ini L'*si, delusion practised ick purl¬ 
ing, 18-1; impi evident sct^i^flieijl^f. 
fc on tin 4 late king, 217 ; pensions pay- 
aVle o it of, 215 ; comparison of civil 
li-st of (Jeurgc 111. ix IV. 217 j in¬ 
come of (Jeorge IV. exceeded that 
of his jiredecessoi iiaifa million, 
2l8y^il list of William, IV. 219; 
cltargiwof during two last reigns 

■^199 miliious, 225; official returns, 
,illu>irutroi of, 234; iuieient pa£- 
inen4s out, 239 

< 7 ip/nwi, how Hindu a pfurulist, 103 

Clare, family pensions of, 520 

Claim Sftixvo preferments to bishop of 

t Si. Asaph, 191 

Cfcrpy, established, of Kngland, cost 
moie than clergy of other roq^^^T 
united-5; ffujp names associate?! 
with tile inosl^lisostrous measures 
in the \iislory of the country, 9; 
neglect Vu 1 #!*!neat ion of the people,, 
ibid; not charitable lo *lho poor, 7 ; 
do not explain to the people causes 
of theijj privations, 9 i/m/; contrast of 
t#e w4wi<h and pomp (tf tl rich 
clcigy, \v poverty of their 

humbler Inetitfe i, 9 *, constitution 


and government of similar lo tliat 
of the - ,u - 


similar 

ibid; renutiTablc lilTiT ten ants-at- 
will, 19;’influence clergy in 
public meetings, 23 ^number of in-j 
cumbents, 27, 71,91 n» otexts of for 
non-rcsidencu, 34 ; returns, in 1830 ; 
of non-residents, 39; w hat services 
from clergy for ten millions a year, 
; sources of five revenues of, ibid ; 
income of Irom public charities, 48; 
general statement of revenues of, 52 ; 
nvciage iuroSne no criterion of dfs 
position o^church *$>perLy, 53: 
Ta^^iinanon of tfie clergy staled* 
«U; divis^in of chureli reVenue 
among the several orTflSrs of clergy, 
58 ; tin ir stipends compared with 
other countries, G4 ; conduct of in 
respect of first fruits, 95 ; houses of 
call for, 99; conduct of in respect 
ol compositions, 71; the revenues of 
the real El Dorado, 90 ; incomes of, 
in the King’s book, 43 ; alphabeti¬ 
cal list of, 99; drinking boitts of, 128 
Cobbett , Mr. exclamations by, on the 
splendour of the agcicut cathedrals, 
15; iifft-oduces two-penny trash, 

( 392 

’ oh bold , rev. T. one of the Winchester 
witnesses, 104 m 
'ockbMrn. mission to Kogofa, z49 
Colchester, lord, a shuilling lawyer, 622 
College livings, remarks on, 117 
Collet, W. rev. his attempt to sow dis¬ 
sension iHnong his parishioner*^ 191 
Coliua i, cxatiiinertof plays, 522 
Colonial statistics, 942 
Colonies , utility of, 379 ; ruge one 
of the great blunders of aristocratic 
« mdm, 380 

Lumbermen 1 , lord, outshines the duke 
^Jn the tent seem*, 5#5 
Commissioners of accounts, 375; of 
inquiry, 497; sewers, 679 
Companies, corporate, origiiyif, 455 
Compensations, adjust pri ncipl e oT, 
4SM; nbolit^i of use^piVbflices, 
like introdnctioii of new naiehinery, 
m 191; curious Examples of, 490 
Consular estnblibhments, object and 
e\pens^>f^25l) 

< ooke* ^noW^UBfrciimna^gaTnr, 523 
Cornwall, duchy of, revenues of, 209 
•Coronations, expenses of, and foftjpof, 

* 384 * 

Corporations had thci^dayAxwigjises, 
433; origin ol, 1M; not identified 
» Vith the aristocracy ol cities and 
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towns, 465; all their functions made 
1 atiob of, ibid ; of London, '405; of 
Bristol, 467 ; ofuAiverpool, 468 : 
of Bath, SB!); oflSnston, 471; of 
Lichfield,, ibid.; of Stafford,, 472 ; 
of Northampton, ibid. ; of Glouces¬ 
ter, 473; oh Leeds, 474 ; sugges¬ 
tions for the reform of, 475 
Costs, in law suits, 313 „ 

Counties palatine, parade of useless 
offices in, 215 'tail. 

Court pension list, 216 
Courts of justice, way to, over a bridge 
■if gold, 104; sinerqrett in, 485 
Courts of '1<mieBt, thdvc mischievous 
tendency, 301 • M . • 

Courts of law.—Sec Laws. - "‘1 
Cowper, earl; 'his charalter and pen¬ 
sion, 522 

Cove, Dr. traces tithes to Adam, 10 
Crawford, general, 203 
t>cevy, T. Mr. on application of 4$ per 
cent duties, 207 

Crokei, John Wilson, “ a high and 
efficient public man,” 402; his 
pamphlet to alarm tin- proprietary, 
524 ; his BoJwell and lease of crown 
land, 525 

Cromwell, his opinion on lawyers, 328 
Crown, how dignity of best maintain¬ 
ed, 587 

Crown-lands, nature and origin of, 180 ; 
corrupt leases of, 187; inrou e and 
expenditure of, 101; estimate of the 
value of, 193; utility ol sale of 
shown, 107 

Curates only working partmf clergy, 
57 

Currency question slated, 550 
CursUxrs, for London and Middlesex, 
a hint to, 331 

Customs board, a reform of, 568 
, D. 

Dalbiac’s, sir C. military notions, 52» 
Daniels, Rev. W., payment to out of 
Admiralty droits, 200 
head-weight entail oiuVristocratic war, 
483 pwflicial return iil, 640 
Bead-weight annuity projects >4 
Deans and chapters, revenues of, 47 ; 

duties of a farce, 66 
Debt, public, 334 

Debtor^Mtu, fraud amkx. porta*. hmeut 
resulting from, 300 ; inconsistent 
operation of on property, 301); num¬ 
ber of persons imprisoned under, 
SSL, »ti t* , 

De deals, statuteof explained, 258 
Diplomatists, charge of, 252 


Dissenters, numbe^of, 79; educational 
energy, 81; reasons f ; r disconte it, 
82; reasons for not.j.nying tijhes, 
83 ; number of places of watship,* 
85 ; receive stipends fr:im the static * 
169; intolerance towards, 176 
Dividends, public, 642 
Don Miguel and Eerdinand, tyranny 
of, prevent increase of popuiatioi , 11* 
Double-doctrine Lpld by most public 
men, 3 

Droits t.f crown and'admiralty, bucca¬ 
neer origin of, 193 ; management of, - 
’ 198; purposes to which they have 
been applied? 199; sums jgjiid jp 
roya) family out of, 201 ; total pro¬ 
duce of, 210; tendency of, 575 
Dunning, his mode of expounding sta¬ 
tutes, 289 

Durham, lord, resigns his salary. 528 


Eagle on tithes, 17 i,,, 

Caster offerings, produce of, 50 
East-India Company an outwork of the 
oligarchy, 391; origin and progress 
of, 395; rise of Calcutta, 397; mea¬ 
sures against the ryots, 398; fnr- 
msIi, gratis, 10,000 tons of shipping 
on alarm of invasion, 400 ; war ami 
territorial acquisitions, 401; popu¬ 
lation of Indian empire, ib .; torture 
gf Begums, 402 ; sales of territory, 
403 ; patronage ami government, 
uO.i number of persons in civil ser¬ 
vice, 408; salaries anil gupemniti’- 
ation allowances, 410; ternlorial 
revenues and commerce, 412; inter¬ 
course with China,413; commercial 
profits of,414 ; agreement public 
respecting their tea-sales violated, 
415 ; success of the private trade, 
417 ; public pay divider ’s in niono- 
poly-price4iflp.il, 415; renewal of the 
charter considered, 418; conduct of 
company’s servants at Canton, 422 ; 
real point of interest between com¬ 
pany and publicstaled, 423; sources 
of relief to company without levying 
v^ndLtax on people of England, 424; 
Fasf-india accounts j, 4fl3 ; postscript 
on, 451 

East-Indiims, injustice sustain jd by, 420 
Ecclesiastical directory,muabicr of clergy 
computedifroni, 30 

Ecclesiastical, establishments, on Con¬ 
tinent mostly re brined, 4 ; not a part 
of Christianity, 62 ,.e o 

Edinburgh Eeview on Jegat insecurity 
qf,property, 312 v ' ‘ 
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Education, hostilitpof clergy to, 7 « 
/'«on, lord,%pension of, 529; his in¬ 
terest in tlifclute war, 575 ; lived to 
\ se<*t !u* lssuerof his politics, 529 « 

Ejfctivc qualification, what deter* 
•mines, 000 

EUvnlmrough , lord, insolent threat of, 
485; his family, 530 
'El*, dean and chapter of, 71 
Emigration, 381 f 
Entails, an usurpation on generalrights 
of nmrjcind, 2f>9 \ •» 

Escheats , produce of, to the crown, 208 
Eton college , abuses of, 107 * • 

•i ^clioffu'i'-bills explained, 345 
Exchequer, great job of, 372 * 
Excise-hoard, refortu of, 508 
Excise-laws, ojtpressions under, 321 

• ^ P. . 

Factory system detestable, 382 
E'cfs of law (•ui'Vs, 314, 499, 506 
general principles df, 306 
Fines and recoveries , their absurdity, 
307 

Fire-insurance duly, impolicy of, J87 
First-fruits,mmd net of rich clergy re¬ 
specting, 65 ; ditto in Ireland, 170 
Fisher , master of Charter-house, l *6 
Filzclarences , their pensions, 432 
Foreign ministers , charge of, 247, 252 
Forgery-act, example of blundering 
legislation, 295 # 

Foster , baron, his statement i>f waste 
• land in Ireland, 181 • 

*T(ur-and-a-halfjar cent. leeward-island 
duties, origin of, 202 ; a famous par¬ 
liamentary jobbing-fund, ih total 
prodhicc of, 205; extraordinary ruse 
of ^fi&lington ministry respecting, 

mission to Huenos Ayres, 250 
I'ox, _ Chafes James, on religion* of 
wlygs and tories*.75f bis bill for 
government of India, 399 ; his clni- 
^ racier as a statesman, 533 
•J'ranceJtiA to defend not conquer free 
> institutions by the battle of three 
days, 584 ; elective system of, 601 
Freeholders, number of, 009 
E r unding-sy si cm, j exposition of? 346 ; 
catastrophe described, 359 


\ 9 G. 

Game-laws, late tyranny«of, 209 • 

Gamier, utility of cliurfh for tnuhing 
marriage- se ttiemints, 107 
(i%orge%U., policy and character of 
bis reign .•228 • 


George IV., ditto, 232; confirmed La- 
vater’s theory, 233 ; his fxpcn^stn 
robes and smaltoclotbaa, 223 ^ , 

“ German PrJ&c” in Iftftand, 162 
Gibbon, his description of ihe demea- 
no^ of Roman statesmen towards! 
religion, 2 | 9 

Gibraltar duties , origin and application 
of^208 

Glass , duties on, 386 

center, corporation of, 473 
'Graham , sir Janie's, his exposition of 
the priv> council, 181 : his reduc¬ 
tions, 637„J>72 . 

*G raft on, dukvof, his pension, 638 
(traivilfe, IffAy, pension, 204 * 

ftfem <fu lectures, abuse off 101* 
Ggevilles, araf le provisos* for them, 539 
<irey, earl, 539; his opinions on the 
currency question, 659; promotion 
of brother to a deanery, 110 
Goodall, provost of Efcm College, 107 
Ooodenough, origin of church prefer* 
ments, 109 

Government , general principles of, last 
Jfty years, 503 , 

Governors of forts, 481b 
Gfilbourv, Mr. ruse of, 246; ought to 
wear *§ckcloth, f»«7 
Gower, estates, origin of, 275 
Grosvcyior, family wealth of, 275 
Guildford, earl, preferments of, 110 
Guilty, origin of, 45? , customs of, 456 


Half-pay, number of ufliccrs on, 483 ; 
return tJ, 640 

Hall, cap& llasil, his coxcoiBbrics, 
49, 91 

Hallam , Mr«on effect ot suppressing 
religious ho«ses, 13; aristocracy de- 
jiied wealth from spoils of reforma 
• Ton, 275 ^ 

MJJamilton , profe|por,^xplains true pfC 
^ ciples for reducing the debt, 353 
Hnrrowby, ford, an alarmist, 598 
Harvey, Mr. oversight in estimating 
value of Middhrfex ground-rents, #95 
Hastings, goxMviox, 403 
Hemp, inipolmc duty orfpjpO 
Henley, ford, aristocratic stuff about,542 
Henty, an excise case, 322 
Hereditary revenues of the crown, 184 ; 

4$G «jt*210 g^m 
Hett, church pfcTeniients, 111 
Hill, lady, note on pension to, 
Hillingdon, tithe composition in, 41 
Hingswne, a noted Irish pVjJCjRist, 151 
Hobart, church preferments oT,*Iil 
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Holland, lord, his sinecure, 6-13 
11 tilled, rue. S. instance of scandalous 
uses ■>( church pr«nerty, 112 
lloly Chant, t»w the oiergy are filled 
with the, 78 r 

House of Peus, territorial incorh'e of, 
* does not excojd three millions, 276; 
lctnarhs on,044 

House of Commons, past and to como, 
691; progress of up to the reform 
hill, 5112; principle for determine*"' 
condition «f the people, 592; laws 
of the Saxons, il>.; origin and influ¬ 
ence of middle orders, 593; house 
of commons.^ begun ubf/ully to exist' 
„only at the c,aloof civil'*wnrs, 591 ; 
great inch of, 597 ; co’nstitiC ,n ,1 
deductions pp, ib.; dn alien of in- 
difl'erent reigns, 021 ; retrospective 
glance al, 923; analysis of, elected 
in 18:10, 920 

Household troops,* expenses of, 378 
Jlume, JVIr. his economical efforts, 371 
Jhinliugdon, earl of, seeks a title for a 
pension to it, 545 


Indio, see Hast India Company 
Inhabited house-tar partial, 280 
Inns of court, abuses in, 927 
Insolvents, number of, 332 
1 1 Hand, stale of, an illustration of 
good wn'kiug government, 138; i’ro- 
testant property in, 139; proportion 
of Catholics and Protestants in, 190; 
besotted tyranny which has impeded 
her prosperity hardly creditable to 
post,rity, 181 ; union, reprfalof, 180, 
673 ; exemption of ironi taxes, 387 ; 

1 numlp;r of frecholdeis, 010. 

Inland, established chu?cli of, more 
pregnant with abuse than English 
, chinch, 139; acres of laud apper- 
-iniiig to sees, 140; mode of leasing 
bishops’ lands, lal; immense wcaltl 
of bishops, 142; incomis of paro¬ 
chial clergy, 144; tithe composition- 
iyt— its .injurious tendency, ib. ; 
parislieSj ^ uaturo ur,„l number of 
unidlis, i-w, bums pain, for eoniposi- 
tions for tithes,with iyimeso.'incum¬ 
bents and patrons, 148 ; proportions 
of lay and clerical tithes, 152; minis¬ 
ters explained. *otal 

levemte otj ib.; liumoer of clergy, 
ib.: Jycneticed parochial clergy, only 
10ft, 155 ; number of clerical offices 
3195, itud|har^d among 85t> persons, 
vvlioe. ^uVerage income is £1978,157 ; 


(tabular statement of patronage, 158; 
non-residence of clergy, 160 ; uft- 
jiressiveness of tithgty illustratfd, 
163; treatment of Catholics ujdei, 
109; first fruits of, how managed, 
170; promotions in, 172; crisis of 
Irish Church at close of Iasi year, 
179; digest of benefices from dio 
cesan returns, J83. r " 

Irish union, see HXjon 

J. ■ 

Jews may select persons for the Gospel 
•ministry’, 20; as numerous in Ireland 
as Protestants,,!!!! ’ v 

Job.pars'ns, nature of, explained, 99 * 
Jndgesnol more independent than othei 
functionaries, 289 ; l„ws not under¬ 
stood by them, 289 ; salaries of, in 
1792 and 1831, 329 

Justices of pence, improvement n ,pihed 
in, 303 ; better’ the a stipendiary 
magistracy, 303 

K. 

King’s household, gothic origin ot, and 
expensive establishment,212 
King, duties of one, after the oM 
fashion, 229; legal disparity be¬ 
tween, and a subject, 305 
K ing’s lloolc, 19,47, 131 
King’s printer, remarks on patent of, 
572 

King, lord, notice to tenants to pay 
it. ■glib's, 433 

Kipling, dean, 177 / 

Knighton, sir Win., the late court f.t- 
vourito, how he may ho useful, 517 

I* 

Lady's Hishops, origin of, 523 
Lnkenheath fen, 71 
Lambeth arms motto, 41 , r 
Lancaster, duct y of, a lute court favou¬ 
rite receiver of, 518 
Land, proper subject of taxation, 295 
Langnshes, the relatives of a boon' 
companion at the Castle, 459 
Lansdowne, marquis, effects of recent 
changes on, 649 
Lati'rWf* sir P., on debJs,,H33 
Laws, their divisions .ml origin, 289; 
may be <|u»ted like the Jtiliie, 288 ; 
number of volumes ajid],wo/ks eoni- 
* prised in, 290; profusion with which 
partial • have been made in lieu of 
general,’ 29Y; oppressive on mid¬ 
dling classes, 292; different in de¬ 
ferent places, 304; diffescut for dif- 
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ferrnl* persons, JJ05 ; debtor law^, 
iv ils frontViOO ; inconsistent ojieru- 
ruuis of, on property, 309; inse- 
clrjly of pTt>i«|;ly under, 312; in-, 
uansistcncy in regard tomarri.igr.ti. ; 
wests of proceedings, 313 ; govern¬ 
ment instituted for administration of, 
310; summary of absurdities and 
. louses in, 317»; prospert< of legal 
reform, 325; coiir.-f! w litrli plight lto 
adopted to relonn, 32S; official re¬ 
turns to illustrate,'<129 • > : 

Lau yen,'\heir libiaifes, 2!)0; number 
of, in London and country, 297*; 
most gainful of professions, 290 ; in • 
'*solviP!it laws, chiel source «f profit 
to, 299; difference between in this 
country and on the continent, 320; 
sumptuous pickings of, 499 
Lay-impropriations, origin of, 13; dif- 
lercnt tenure of, ana clerical tithes, 
91. „ 

Lm f'imd clerical magistrates, i009 
t/elfpltth Coles, smugglers. 324 
Lenses and conveyances, defects in, 398 
Lectureships, produce of, 50; mode of 
paying fordin London, 09 1 

Liv'd*, corporation of, 474 
Li gvi/ sinecures, 495 , 

Leu X. curious anecdote of, 28G 
Lerre at court—what, 227 
l.ibi r regalis; King's Hook, 10,47,1? 
Lite annuities, loss by, 350 
Liiiil.iuy, pail played by at Canton,4i 
L'lehfirhl , had, feudal since 
fj^rh field, corpoiatnm of, 471 
Litib£ if of the cliuich, origin of, 23 
Livir/mil, corporation of, 408 
hirings sale of, 21; defined, 90 
Loans, amount of, in each year, from 
1793 #f0 

London c'-rgy, rapacity of, 65; mode 
“Sif perfi-uuug tiieir spiritual dutieg, 
•09, , oi potation of,,405_; city’s es¬ 
tates’, 470 

Lonsdale, rev. John, a successful specu¬ 
lator ii* the crown lands, 180 
Lmd-stctcard of king’s household, his 
* duties, 214 ; expenditure iu his de¬ 
partment, 231 __ 

Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, cost*—Wj 
Lord chancellors tension, 509, 509 
Lushiiigton, l)r.' r his opinion contro¬ 
verted that advowanns are like 
piivale property, 19; slates annual i 
value of see of Canterlopy, 47 
'At.emuies, origin of, in *lie church, 
111 » 

Lijndhuri sTJCqfd, 493 


Mnchiavcl, his douiile doctrine, 3# • 
Macintosh, sir Ja’aes, 552 ^ 

Maitnn, his (411.4011 prefivsnenls, 115 
Madox, losing of tlu^qehequer, 37.i 
MagiHratcs, lay and clerVal, 089 
Magna Charta, 593 f 
Malthus, proof of theory of, 281 
Manchester, duchess of, acurious case, 
55-r 

Manuscript sermons, sale of, 41 
Marlborough, ilukc*of, an instance that 
true nobdily is not hereditary, 551 
MarhtC aich, a <mst of, 192 , 

- Marriage lawowtheir delects, 312 
Meson, Mr. IBs effort# t(Tobtain valtia* 
ursl-fruits, 172 • 

Master of r^iort ollicc*eniolu"mcnts, 
$19 

Master of the horse, his duties, 211; 

expense of his department, 230 
Master in chancery, emoluments qf, 
330—Set) also Wingfield in List «/, 
Places. 

Manor, Dr. his preferments, 115 
Merchant tailors of London,,102 
Mefthant tailors of llrislol, 458 
MiMlr classes, origin and influence of, 
Mil . • 

ViddlctoH, Hr. on liturgy, 73 
lililary neadeoiv, Woolwich, 375 
linisters, ecnuomieal reductions of. 
500 

/nrfusf lqjw set aside by clergy, 72 
Modus, w li.it, 72 

Miitesirorth, a vei v old pensioner, 550 
Monk, hisluip of Chun ester, a halicr- 
daslmr otqioints and pni<irles, a 23 
Monopolies, tiieirt'lleets, 385 
Moravians, sui. cssful nussioqnries, 
53 

Morel and Seddon, pickings of, 193 
IS/ir. Tfr, Mexican mission of, 218 _ 

hountcushcl, lord, 105 ; curious alaWfr 
Kiients of, • 

Mulgrate's cuuntcss of, pension, 557 

.v. 

A’asA. Mr. his dgiiious oonduqt^lOS 
Xatwiiul dfbt, increase in* rjiim firis- 
. hieratic- wars, a 335; increase of in 
each reign since the revolution, 330; 
mode in which reductions in have 
hocifot# 7.'f.'"i\.iV u i sumiru'» yf jiro- 
gressto, 1831, jao; (Hans for redemp¬ 
tion of, 319; new suggestions fyt li- 
ijuidatiug, 35o ; obligation of on the 
publ»v360; niuuber^uf prisons in¬ 
terested in, 301; forcible rcifi t-tiou 
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of perpetuate power *>f oligarchy, 
,368; hcfrf ally of reform, 365 
N«i>yJ'ycturn of hal^pay of, 370 
Savy bills, ig^at, 346a 
Newcastle, duke of hig lciise of crown- 
, lands, 188 t- ' i 

Newport, sir 'John, his statement of 
wealth of Irish bishops, 142; his 
efforts on the first-fruits fund, 171 ; 
on an Irish pensioner, 518 / 

Via rspapers, taxes on, 388; dangerous 
consequences of monopoly of, iti. ^ 
East India Company’s monopoly 
ijot more hurtful, ft. how' they 
might be controll#* 1 ’'by govern*. 
, uient, it. “S 'I'hc 3 iit es” an ex¬ 
ample uftirresponsible powCi^ET„j ; 
repeal of sjguip dutiesejnerease cir¬ 
culation of ami profit, 303 ’ 

Nicholls i, M. recollections of Geo. III. 
232 

Natillty, cfiurch patronage of, 650 
N'm-rcsiilenee, tiee Clergy 
* ‘Northampton, corporation of, 472 
Northumberland, duke of, ins income, 
273 

Nutt, rev'. G. f;\ inquiry about from'his 
parishioners, 117 * 

O. 

O'Connell, Mr. his crucifix in Men ion-1 
square, 60, consequences of his ef-1 
torts V repealvfhe I'nion, 180; hist 
bagatelle motions, 573 * < 

Onslow, archdeacon, 117 
Owin'*, Hubert, doctrines, 272 


Pyy-master of marjpes a smciAuc and 
abolished, 370 £ f 

Peace establishments, increase ol, 377 • 
feel, Sir R. l>lundc{ rf'fiis ae.ts.,‘/):t; 
puerile, urgument on parliamenttry « 
reform, 623 ; Bpecime’ of ohscu.fc 
phraseology of one of ...a acts, 293 ; 
his currency bill defended, 550; 
fatuous insinuation of, 60U , • 

Pellcw, hon. O. las rapid progress in 
the church, "118 

n p enn, uf.rgin of pktqiyn to, 473 
Pensions, 470; totiU amount ofatBOG,022, 
•480; pt'ofligate act tor rewarding 
- ministers will^ 490; roil of “ high 
and qMicient" men called over,' 492*, 
to ex-lord chanqpllors and judges, , 
403; return of exceeding t'1000, 1 
407 ; £2,161,927 received by 056 in¬ 
dividuals, 408; total amount of 
salaries and* pensions £0,457,085, 
602, alphabetical ljst of, 503; con¬ 
cluding remarks on, 580 , 

Pension-list, worthless names iifiEl lochl 
on, 216 * 

Perea, bishop, his rapid promotion in 
the church, liom having married a 
Sutton, 26 
1 Vp\ rents of, 51 

Philfiotls, Hr. remarks on his promo¬ 
tion, 118 

Placemen, 22,012 in the public offices, 
480; plural offices held by, 482 ; 
classification of, 400; alphabetical 
iisU-Vi'05 

l’laiila, Mr. high efficient man, 492^ • 


Palaces, job picking* from, 103 
Paley ^ ilr. on choice of js national re¬ 
ligion, 61 ,. 

Palmerston, lord, 253 
Pamphlet, duty paltry, 386 '■— * 

i iprr, duties on, 386 1 

Parish, diflerentSsxte'nt of in north anfi 
south, 06 c 

Parks, royal, capricious conduct re- 
. spectingn 104 *. 

Parliaincnt ,—See Iiiwsc of Commons, 
aiMTimni mil. \ 

Parnell, sir H. a doctrinaire’ 371 
Patronage, of the church, 19; in 
whom vested, 21; applied to politi¬ 
cal eposes, 23; mtmt mnh i n. 24; 
bishop BpHrkcM'tfS'version Sf, 25; 
aryhbishop Sutton’s do. 26; exam¬ 
ines of parochial monopoly, 28 ;t 
number of individuals and. number' 
of qlTrtCrments held by each in the 
elmivh of l'.i)gff."‘l an 


Pluuket, lord, Whigs injured tlibin 
selves by his elevation, 662 
Plurulists, number of, 2,880, 1,30; al 
phabetical list of, 06 ,, 

l'luralists, civil and military, i, '2 
Political economy, 264 e 

Political economists know li’-le of reS 
state of cti'intry, 371, 428 * 

Poor livings, ^returns of, 55;’ giosi 
impositions respecting, 57 
Popery, a religion oi “ knaves art? 
fools, 1 ’ 4; in temporal matters a mori 
reformed religion than Church o 
^England, 5; more expensive in,ce 
C*7’*-'»*iic8 than Protestant, 63 
Popham, sir Home, I Vi smuggling voy 
age, 190 

Population, progress of^p72 
- Portland, dpke of, his sale-of advow 
son of Mary-le-bone, 191 
Prebendary,' an pseless order in tH> 
church, 57 

Preston, corporation of 
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PietiimanP. church .preferments of.. 
27- HR « 

Dr. his delusive project for re- 
.dediing the &-k4.350 
Pricts, fall in, 482 

Primogeniture origin and utility of, 
2.7!) 

Pricy-council, constitution and duties 
•of,-241; emolument^ of, 215; ob¬ 
jection to inquiring into, answered, 

210 ** -y 

Pvirtj-sadjJmd, ^u^i# of, 14^ 
Pnnj-purse, origin am? nature of, 215 
Progress of public debt, 334 • 
Pnipcrlu, utility of, 272 
PMlic prosperity, cause., of, 5S|§, the 
. people not the government cause of, 
• 590 , 

Public creditor, obligation to keep 
faith with, 300 ; distress caused by 
a l,r?aah of faith will?, ib .; number 
of, ib.; olliciajjetum of, 012 
Pub if. charities a source of.clerical 
iWfffiiiC, 48*, results of inquiry into 
. piove great inciease of value of 
ehnreli property, 43 
Public expenditure, heads of, 637 » 
I’uhltc men not believers in the super¬ 
stitions of the vulgar, 3 
Pugh, John, clerk in chancery, 503 
Pultcuey family obtained valuable lease 
of nown lands, 18 
Puri'anism, tear of falling into, 92 

. * •. » 

■' '■•yltficuUon, elective, conhi(lered,000 
Quarterly Review, attempts to contro¬ 
vert fourfold division of tithes, 12 , 
its estimate of church revenues ex¬ 
amined# 45 

(Jin at i,Inc's bounty, appropriation of, 
05 (. • 

• ’ • * II. - 

Ituilicats, their non-expecTatimi; from 
icforiu bill considered, 009 
dare°, her pension, 504 
Ibn/nsfnrtl, T. -V. registrar in clianccry, 
1 duties and emoluments of, 504 
Receivers of taxes abolished, 529 0 

Rcetoi ics, number of, 22 . 

Itcformation, netv disposition of eccle¬ 
siastical property at, 12; popular 
hostility to, pvplained, 13 ; a similar 
spirit oppojfed cow-pox and machi¬ 
nery, ib.; the evil of gfeat posses¬ 
sions by individuals aggravated by, 
14, mmher and v*alue of religious 
houses s.."pressed, ib.; irfimense va- 


681 * 

lue of, proved from state of Inland, 
Tuscany, and France, 15 . 0 > 

Reform bill, adeqqpcy of, 598 two 
objects meant b> aeeomjj^ish by, ib.; 
qualification* principl^if, 094; cm- p 
brucw all mterestd^^p; benefits' 
from enumerated, 00» towns with 
population exeeediugnO.OOO not in¬ 
cluded, G30 

Regenfrstreet, cost of, 103 
Rcgmm donum, 109 
—jjeugimi , conduct of public men in re¬ 
spect of, 2; lost its most objection¬ 
able* trait bj pi ogress of know¬ 
ledge, 92 f a*en without, sehlofn 
better thaiujeasls, not favour- 
aide t<»a fmr trade in, ib* _ ' 

Pennell, deaiw his adventures, lio 
Reftcsrntution, —see House of commons. 
Reversions, nature of, explained, 488 
Revolution of 1088, character of, 591 
Ricardo, school of, 428 
Richmond, duke of, remarks on ofliiT- 
of, 505 

Ricketts, Mr. anon-resident consul,199 
Holies, royal, 223, 234 
Rmjdt family, incomes <jj, 23V 
Royally, pugcanliy of, 184, 227 ; ltsi- 
Ic&s trappings, 587. 

Russell, Irtril John, 507 
’hitlers, their «ro"re«s in the cbm-, I, 
121 

til. hjdty-le -bone, sale of adviwson ot, 

191 ' 

St. I'aul's school, abuses in, ’121 
St. Sunon, doctrines of, 272 
Subtriis, effomious increase in, «|Su , 
one million pur annum might he 
saved by reduction of, 481 ; eve vd- 
ing £1999 I'T'Uirn of, 497 , rlnssilica- 
tion of 957 placemen and pcnsion- 
us who receive £'2,101,927, 499, 
total amount of, 502 
..Kartell, sir Jarfcs, Wanders in foi- 
gery act, 2JW ; law, relorms of, 329 
Schomberg, duke, his heirs receive a 
pension, 569 . m 

Scotch bercdilarmvenue, 207- 242 
Scolth borpuglj,i, electors,-.„.vcl,»8a-., 
016 / 

Scott, sir D. his services at lhiglitim 
not merit a pension, 5G9 
Scott, \\ H. J. sinecures and.rcver- 
siorS of, 5 Ua «— % * 

Scottish church economical establish 
• merit of, 93 ! 

‘Sea politics, duties, 387 
Seddon grid Morel's piding, 
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REPORTS ON PUBLIC CIIARIT.U-*. 

Tn Hvo. Boards, price 1 '2s. Vul. I. of an 

ACCOUNT 

or 

PUBLIC CHARITIES IN>NCL/IND r\M) WALES 

Comprising the CUafilies of Sojonteen of the chartered ('onqiauies ol 
London, •uid* uf the ^incipal L'ities imd*.Tovvns; including Brir-ldi 
Bath.-.Scifiborough, Tadealter, York, Manchester, Preston, Lancaster 
Blackburn,*01dham, Seeds, Ripen. Knarosborougli, BtVetloy, Selby 
Stafford, Wolverhampton, Northampton, Gloucester. Stratford, Lich¬ 
field, Bedford, Croydon, St. Bees, Yeovil, &<•..; digested frem the 
Reports of tin* Commissioners on Charitable Foundations* With Vpti ■ 
•nd Comments, by the Editor of The Cobtnft Lawyer. * 

“ Tliis work is unquestionably of great importance; nn<1 we can, with greet 
con lid i iicq, recommend it to our readers. The notes and comment,-, try tin 
Editor, are elucidatory and satisfifctory ; timl'hc lias executed lift diflu ult tush 
with much tar t and ability .’’—The'Star, March 5, 1827. 

” Tim compiler lias added some very turious ami pertinent notes. 1 *— Tinas, 
December 20, 182(1. 

“ We consider the 1 1’ attict liarilies' as a work of great linlional importance." 
—Jiiitislt Ti.urH'T, April 4, 1827. 

“ Alth(jii;',li weftave more than once reeoinmended tins usclul, <h\erwoik 
and several journals have echoe# our ^entiint nts, we still esteem it beyitiul tin 
praise it lias elicited."’--Tic literary L'hronmle w iuitfc'9. 


A TREATISE 

ON THE 

ELLICE ANIVCRIMES OF THE METROPOLIS.; 

• 4 

'•^Especially Juvenile Delinquency, Female Institution, Weutiirii» 
Ghmihig, Forgery* Street-robberies, Burglary. and llouse-l.rct’kiiu. 
deceiver of Stolen Goods, Counterfeiting tire Com, Exumatinn, Cheats 
ng and Sgindling^ Adulterations of Food, &c. 

Ali a, an account of the Courts of Justice and Prisons of London ; am* 
ui Hfijuljj-ftlnto the CAiusas of \he IncttM^o of Crime; the Tendency of 
he Debtor lam s ; aud into the Present Suite of the Licensed Victualler'-' 
Yade: with Suggestions for the Improvement of the Protective Institu- 
ions qf the Metropolis, and gie Prevention of Offences. 

“ We.recoBimradit as a book of grfat intelligence and merit.’*— Literal,i 
'tasgtti^Juhj im. 1829. , % 

“ This w oi k is compiled w ith great oarc, and all who feel interested iii suth 
objects rah find it a compendium of the principal t*u’f- useful to bc|Jmow i*"- - 
Xtrjhottthhi Mag/izine, June 1st, 1829. 





